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J  HE  story  of  the  AmeTioan  Revolation  has  been  well  and  often 
told,  end  yet  the  most  careless  observer  of  the  popular  mind 
may  perceive  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  people  are  but  little 
instructed  in  many  of  the  essential  details  of  that  event,  so  im- 
portant for  every  intelligent  citizen  to  learn.  Very  few  are  ig- 
norant of  the  more  conspioaoas  circumstances  of  that  period, 
and  all  who  claim  to  be  well-infonned  have  a  otnreot  general  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  our  war  for  independenoe.  But  few  even  of  that  intelligent  class 
are  acquainted  with  the  location  of  the  various  scenes  depicted  by  the  histo- 
rian, in  their  relation  ia  the  lakes  and  rivers,  towns  and  cities,  whose  names 
are  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  present  generation.  For  example :  the  citizen  of 
Saratoga  may  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  memorable  places  in  his  own 
vicinage,  and  of  the  incidents  which  have  hallowed  them,  yet  how  puzzled  he 
would  be  if  asked  to  tell  the  inquiring  stranger,  or  his  more  inquisitive  children, 
upon  what  particular  stream,  or  lofty  height,  or  broad  plain,  or  in  what  mount- 
ain gorge,  ooourred  the  battles  of  Rooky  Mount,  King's  Mountain,  Eutaw  Springs, 
or  ^e  Cowpens.  These  are  places  widely  known  in  their  respective  districts, 
and  the  events  connected  with  them  form  as  important  links  in  the  chain  of  cir- 
oamstaooes  which  were  developed  in  the  progress  of  the  colonies  toward  independ- 
enoe, as  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army  upon  tlie  plain  at  Saratoga. 
Among  this  class,  claiming  to  be  generally  informed,  but  ignorant  in  many  partic- 
ulars, especially  in  relation  to  the  character  and  sitaation  of  localities,  the  writer 
places  himself;  and  to  an  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  a  more  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  these  places,  and  of  the  men  who  are  identified  with  the  Revolution,  the 
reader  is  partially  indebted  for  the  pages  which  follow  this  confession. 

To  obtain  this  accurate  ehon^aphioal  knowledge  of  our  early  history  as  a  confed- 
eration of  states,  was  not  the  only  inoentive  to  undertake  a  journey  to  the  battle- 
fields  and  other  localities  hallowed  by  the  events  of  the  Revolution.  My  limited 
observatiou.had  perceived  many  remaining  physical  vestiges  of  that  strn^le.    Half- 
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bidden  moands  of  old  redoubts ;  the  ruined  walls  of  some  stronger  fortification ;  dilap- 
idated buildings,  neglected  and  decaying,  wherein  patriots  met  for  shelter  or  in 
council;  and  living  men,  who  had  borne  the  musket  and  knapsack  day  after  day  in 
that  conflict,  occasionally  passed  under  the  eye  of  my  casual  apprehension.     For 
years  a  strong  desire  was  felt  to  embalm  those  precious  things  of  our  cherished  house- 
hold, that  they  might  be  preserved  for  the  admiration  and  reverence  of  remote  pos- 
terity.   I  knew  that  the  genius  of  our  people  was  the  reverse  of  antiquarian  rever- 
ence for  the  things  of  the  past ;  that  the  glowing  future,  all  sunlight  and  eminence, 
absorbed  their  thoughts  and  energies,  and  few  looked  back  to  the  twilight  and  dim 
valleys  of  the  past  through  which  they  had  journeyed.     I  knew  that  the  invisible 
fingers  of  decay,  the  plow  of  agriculture,  and  the  behests  of  Mammon,  unrestrained 
in  their  operations  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  our  people,  would  soon  sweep  away 
every  tangible  vestige  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  it  was  time  the  limner  was  abroad. 
I  knew  that,  like  stars  at  dawn  which  had  beamed  brightly  through  a  long  night, 
the  men  of  old  were  fast  fading  away,  and  that  relics  associated  with  their  trials 
and  triumphs  would  soon  be  covered  up  forever.    Other  men,  far  more  competent 
than  myself  to  use  the  pen  and  pencil,  appeared  indisposed  to  go  out  into  the  ap- 
parently shorn  and  unfruitful  field  upon  which  I  looked  with  such  covetous  delight, 
except  to  pick  up  a  grain  here  and  there  for  special  preservation.     I  knew  that  the 
vigorous  reapers  who  had  garnered  the  products  of  that  broad  field,  must  have  let 
fall  from  their  full  hands  many  a  precious  ear  loaded  with  choice  grain,  and  I  re- 
solved to  go  out  as  a  gleaner,  carefully  gather  up  what  they  had  left  behind,  and 
add  the  winnings  to  their  store.     Like  the  servants  of  Boaz,  when  Ruth  followed 
the  reapers,  they  seem  to  have  "  let  fall  also  some  of  the  handfuls  of  purpose  for 
me,  that  I  might  glean  them,"  for  I  found  a  far  greater  abundance  than  hope  had 
promised.     I  have  *'  gleaned  in  the  field  until  even,  and  beat  out  that  I  have  gleaned," 
and  here  is  my  "  ephah  of  barley-" 

In  the  arrangement  of  a  plan  for  presenting  the  result  of  these  labors  to  the 
public  in  an  acceptable  form  many  difficulties  were  perceptible.  Other  histories  of 
.  our  Revolution  had  been  written,  embellished,  and  read ;  what  could  be  produced 
more  attractive  than  they  ?  The  exciting  literature  of  the  day,  ranging  in  its  in- 
toxicating character  from  the  gross  pictures  of  sensual  life  drawn  by  the  French  wri- 
ters of  fiction,  to  the  more  refined,  but  not  less  intoxicating  works  of  popular  and 
esteemed  novelists,  so  cheaply  published  and  so  widely  diffused,  has  produced  a 
degree  of  mental  dissipation  throughout  our  land,  destructive,  in  its  tendency,  to 
sober  and  rational  desires  for  imbibing  useful  knowledge.  Among  the  young, 
where  this  dissipation  is  most  rife,  and  deleterious  in  its  effects,  it  seemed  most  desi- 
rable to  have  the  story  of  our  Revolution  known  and  its  salutary  teachings  pondered 
and  improved,  for  they  will  be  the  custodians  of  our  free  institutions  when  the  active 
men  of  the  present  generation  shall  step  aside  into  the  quiet  shadows  of  old  age. 
Next  to  tales  of  love  and  gallantry,  the  young  mind  is  most  charmed  by  the  narra- 
tives of  the  traveler.  The  woof  of  our  history  is  too  sacred  to  be  interwoven  with  the 
tinsel  filling  of  fiction,  and  we  should  have  too  high  a  regard  for  truth  to  seek  the 
potential  aid  of  its  counterfeit  in  gaining  audience  in  the  ear  of  the  million ;  but  to 
the  latter  tase  we  may  consistently  pay  court,  and  in  behalf  of  sober  history,  use  its 
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power  in  disputing  for  the  preferenoe  with  the  tourist.  As  my  journey  was  among 
scenes  and  things  hallowed  to  the  feelings  of  every  American,  I  felt  a  hope  that  a 
record  of  the  pilgrimage,  interwoven  with  that  of  the  facts  of  past  history,  would 
attract  the  attention,  and  win  to  the  perusal  of  the  chronicles  of  our  Revolution 
many  who  could  not  be  otherwise  decoyed  into  the  apparently  arid  and  flowerless 
domains  of  mere  history.  I  accordingly  determined  to  make  the  record  of  the  tour 
to  the  important  localities  of  the  Revolution  a  leading  feature  in  the  work.  Here 
another  difficulty  was  encountered.  So  widely  scattered  are  those  localities,  and  so 
simultaneous  were  many  of  the  events,  that  a  connected  narrative  of  the  journey 
must  necessarily  break  up  the  chronological  unity  of  the  history,  and,  at  times, 
produce  some  confusion.  To  give  incidents  of  the  journey,  and  sketches  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  scenery  and  relics  as  they  appear  at  present,  in  fragmentary  notes, 
would  deny  to  the  work  the  charm  of  a  book  of  travel,  and  thus  almost  wholly  re- 
move the  prime  object  in  view  in  giving  such  i^rrative.  The  apparently  less  objec- 
tionable course  was  chosen^  and  the  history  was  broken  into  fragments,  arranged, 
in  the  exhibition,  in  accordance  with  the  order  in  which  each  locality  was  visited, 
the  fragments  individualized  as  much  as  possible,  yet  always  maintainuig  a  tie 
of  visible  relationship  with  the  whole.  The  apparent  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  student  which  this  plan  suggests,  are  removed  by  the  aid  of  a  complete  Ana- 
lytical Index  at  the  close  of  the  work,  while  the  narrative  of  the  tour  remains  un- 
broken, except  by  the  continually  recurring  appendices  of  history.  How  far  this 
arrangement  shall  accomplish  the  desired  result  the  candid  judgment  of  the  reader 
must  determine. 

To  collect  the  pictorial  and  other  materials  for  this  work,  I  traveled  more  than 
eight  thousand  miles  in  the  Old  Thirteen  States  and  Canada,  and  visited  every  im- 
portant place  made  memorable  by  the  events  of  the  war ;  yet,  in  all  that  long  and 
devious  journey,  through  cities  and  villages,  amid  mountains  and  vast  pine  forests, 
along  rivers  and  over  fertile  plantations,  from  New  England  to  Georgia,  with  no 
passport  to  the  confidence,  no  claim  to  the  regard  of  those  from  whom  information 
was  sought,  except  such  as  the  object  of  my  errand  afforded,  and  communing  with 
men  of  every  social  and  intellectual  grade,  I  never  experienced  an  unkind  word  or 
cold  repulsion  of  manner.  On  the  contrary,  politeness  always  greeted  my  first  sal- 
utation, and,  when  the  object  of  my  visit  was  announced,  hospitality  and  friendly 
services  were  freely  bestowed.  Every  where  ther  memorials  of  our  Revolution  are 
cherished  with  devotional  earnestness,  and  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  these  things 
abounds,  though  kept  quiescent  by  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age.  To  thdse  who 
thus  aided  and  cheered  me  in  my  enterprise,  I  here  proffer  my  sincere  thanks.  I 
can  not  name  them  all,  for  they  are  too  numerous,  but  they  will  ever  remain  cher- 
ished "pictures  on  memory's  wall." 

It  has  been  said  that  "diligence  and  accuracy  are  the  only  merits  which  a  his- 
torical writer  may  ascribe  to  himself."  Neither  labor  nor  care  has  been  spared  in 
the  collection  of  materials,  and  in  endeavors  to  produce  a  work  as  free  from  grave 
errors  as  possible.  It  has  imperfections ;  it  would  be  foolish  egotism  to  assert  the 
contrary.  In  the  various  histories  of  the  same  events  many  discrepancies  appear  ; 
these  I  have  endeavored  to  reconcile  or  correct  by  documentary  and  other  reliable 
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testimony ;  and  if  the  work  is  not  more  accurate  than  its  predecessors,  it  is  believed 
to  be  equally  so  with  the  most  reliable.  Free  use  has  been  made  of  the  available 
labors  of  others  in  the  same  department  of  literature,  always  accrediting  the  source 
from  whence  facts  were  derived.  I  have  aimed  to  view  men  and  events  with  an 
impartial  eye,  censuring  friends  when  they  deserved  censure,  and  commending  en- 
emies when  truth  and  justice  demanded  the  tribute.  The  historical  events  recorded 
were  those  of  a  family  quarrel  concerning  vital  principles  in  jurisprudence ;  and 
wisely  did  a  sagacious  English  statesman  console  himself,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
with  the  reflection,  ^^  We  have  been  subdued,  it  is  true,  but,  thank  Heaven,  the 
brain  and  the  muscle  which  achieved  the  victory  were  nurtured  by  English  blood ; 
Old  England,  upon  the  Island  of  Great  Britain,  has  been  beaten  only  by  Young 
England,  in  America." 

In  the  pictorial  department,  special  care  has  been  observed  to  make  faithful  de- 
lineations of  fact.  If  a  relic  of  the  Revolution  was  not  susceptible  of  picturesque 
effect  in  a  drawing,  without  a  departure  from  truth,  it  has  been  left  in  its  plainness,, 
for  my  chief  object  was  to  illustrate  the  subject^  not  merely  to  embellish  the  book,  I 
have  endeavored  to  present  the  features  of  things  as  I  found  them,  whether  homely 
or  charming,  and  have  sought  to  delineate  all  that  fell  in  my  way  worthy,  of  pres- 
ervation. To  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  engravings  numerous,  and  no 
larger  than  perspicuity  demanded,  else  the  work  would  be  filled  with  pictures  to 
the  exclusion  of  essential  reading  matter. 

The  plans  of  military  movements  have  been  drawn  chiefly  from  British  sources, 
for  very  few  were  made  by  the  engineers  in  the  Continental  service.  These  appear 
to  be  generally  pretty  correct,  so  far  as  they  represent  the  immediate  movements 
of  the  armies  in  actual  conflict ;  but  the  general  topographical  knowledge  possessed 
by  those  engineers^  was  quite  defective.  I  have  endeavored  to  detect  and  correct  their 
inaccuracies,  either  in  the  drawings  or  in  the  illustrative  descriptions. 

With  these  general  remarks  respecting  the  origin  and  construction  of  the  work, 
it  is  submitted  to  the  reading  public.  If  a  perusal  of  its  pages  shall  afford  as 
much  pleasure  and  profitable  knowledge  as  were  derived  from  the  journey  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  materials  for  the  press,  the  effort  has  not  been  unfruitful 
of  good  results.  With  an  ardent  desire  that  it  may  prove  a  useful  worker  in  the 
maintenance  and  growth  of  true  patriotism, 
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from,  at  Stillwater.  75 ;  Humiliating  Review  of,  at  Saratoga, 
81 ;  Royal  Highland  Regiment  of  (Quebec,  how  Raised,  159 : 
Takes  Fort  Ontario  in  1758,  219 ;  Condition  of;  after  Battie 
of  Bunker  HflL  571. 

Army.  Continental  Condition  oC  under  Schuyler,  39 ;  Position 
at  Cohoes  in  1771.  41 ;  Condition  of,  at  Battle  of  Bemis's 
Heights,  47 ;  Condition  oC  after  Battle  of  Stillwater,  57 ;  At. 
tacked  by  Indians  at  Moses's  Creek,  101 ;  Conditioo  of;  hi 
1775, 127 ;  Re-enforcements  for  the  Lake  Posts  in  1775.  IfiS ; 
At  Point  Levi,  in  Canada,  195 ;  Small-pox  in,  at  Quebec,  908 ; 
Small-pox  in,  at  Morristown  and  Hudson  Highlands  —  En- 
campment oC  at  Morristown.  in  1777,  307 ;  Encampment  ol 
at  same  Place  in  1779-80,  309 ;  SuiTerings  of;  from  severity 
of  Winter  of  1780,  310 ;  Organization  of;  previous  to  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  536 ;  Washington  appointed  Commander-fai- 
Chief  hi  1775, 563 ;  Punishments  of,  in  1775— Model  Order  o^ 
565 ;  Condition  of,  near  Boston,  at  close  of  1775,  576. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  Maneuvers  of,  at  Stillwater,  53 ;  Testimony 
of  Historians  concerning.  55;  Varick's  Letter  concerning— 
Gates's  Treatment  of— Rupture  with  Gates — Application  to 
Join  Washington,  56— Bravery  of.  at  Battle  of  Stillwater— 
Wounded,  &;  Joins  Allen  at  Castieton  —  Disputes  about 
Rank,  124 ;  Trouble  with  Arnold  about  Command  at  Ticon- 
deroga. 125 ;  Recommended  by  Washington,  136 ;  Expedition 
against  St  John's— Preparstions  to  oppose  General  Carleton 
on  Lake  Champlahi,  154 ;  Place  of  first  Naval  Battle— Wound- 
ed at  Isle  Aux  Noix,  162 ;  Bravery  of;  on  the  Congress  (Salley, 
165;  Formerly  a  Dealer  in  Horses.  195;  Summons  to  sur- 
render at  Quebec,  196;  Junction  with  Monteomery.  197; 
Operations  after  Montgomery's  Death— Wounded,  199 ;  Pro- 
moted at  Quebec,  201 ;  Describes  the  Blackness  of  the  CThar- 
acter  of  St  Leser.  251 ;  Return  to  Stillwater  from  Siege  of 
Port  Schuyler.  252:  At  Expedition  to  Danbury,  402 :  At  Ridge- 
field  in  1777, 408 ;  Bravery  of— Narrow  Escapt^  of— Anecdote 
of,  and  Tory,  Coon,  409;  Presented  with  a  Horse  by  Coc- 
gress  for  valiant  D^s,  410 ;  Residence  oC  in  New  Haven — 
Patriotism  at  New  Haven,  431 ;  March  of  his  Company  to 
Cambridge— A  DrusKist  and  Bookseller  at  New  Haven,  421.'; 
Mrs.  Margaret  (first  Wife),  Grave.  Notice  of,  4129;  Mrs.  Marga- 
ret (second  Wife).  Notice  of,  430;  Associates  with  Tories  in 
Philadelphia— Disaffection,  430 ;  Attempta  to  surrender  West 
Point  in  absence  of  Washington,  i35. 

Assembly,  Rhode  Island,  authorize  Army  of  Observation  previ- 
ous to  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  536. 

Associations,  Non-importation,  In  Boston  in  1765*  469,  481. 

Atiantis,  Plato's  Account  of;  19. 

Atyataronghta,  Colonel  Louis,  at  Battie  of  Klock's  Field,  28L 

Austin,  Reverend  David,  plants  Elms  at  New  Haven,  428. 

Autograph  of  Christopher  Columbiis,  18 ;  Philip  Schuyler,  38 : 
Burgoyne  and  Gates.  79 ;  Silas  Dcnne.  85 :  I«aac  Rice.  122 ; 
Arthur  St  Clair.  132;  Ethan  Allen,  IPO;  Richard  Montgomery, 
200 ;  Amherst  213 ;  Catharine  Cochran.  223 ;  Sir  John  John- 
son, 233 ;  Peter  Gansevoort,  240 ;  Colonel  Marinus  WlUet, 
344;  Joseph  Brant— Tcyendagagcs,  or  Little  Hcndrick  — 
Kanadaffoa,  or  Hans — Great  IlencTrick— Daniel.  256  ;  Walter 
Butier.  370 ;  John  Sullivan,  272 :  John  Butler,  285 ;  John  John- 
son,  286 :  Jacob  Dicvrndorflf,  293 ;  Governor  William  Living- 
ston, 330;  Colonel  Zebulon  Butier.  355;  Colonel  Timothv 
Pickering,  374;  John  Stark,  394;  Joel  Barlow,  405;  Joseph 
Dibble,  406;  David  Wooster,  408;  David  Humphreys.  429; 
Nathan  Beers,  431;  Pilgrim  Fathers,  438;  Elisha  Hutchinson 
—Timothy  Thornton,  452 ;  Thomas  Hutchinson,  468 ;  John 
DicUnson.  476 ;  James  Otis.  492 :  David  Kinnison.  499 ;  G.  R. 
T.  Hewcs,  501 ;  Samuel  Adams,  510 ;  Colonel  James  Barrett, 
525 ;  Joseph  Warren,  548 ;  Jonathan  Harrington.  554 ;  Baron- 
ess Reidesel,  558 :  Cotton  Mathen  563;  (General  Gage,  573. 

Aztecs,  Notice  of;  16. 

Bniley,  at  Battie  of  Bemis's  Heights,  50: 

Bailey,  Quotiition  from.  519. 

Baker,  Amos,  Notice  of;  554. 

Balcarras,  Earl  of;  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  SO. 

Barber,  Colonel  Francia,  biographical  Sketch  of;  334. 
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Barlow,  JoeL  biographical  Sketch  of— Quotation  firom,  404. 

Barraa,  Coant  prevented  from  meeting  Wathington  at  Weth- 
ersfield.  436. 

Barr6.  Colonel  Isaac  biographical  Sketch  ot  463 ;  Predictions 
of  Reault  of  Stamp  Act — WamlDgs  to  the  People,  483. 

Barrett.  Colonel  James,  at  Battle  of  Lexington — Biographical 
Sketch  of,  525. 

Barrett,  Mi^or  James,  Connection  with  Revolution,  551. 

Batteries,  Ajnerican  floatinff.  575. 

Battle-ground  of  Bemis's  Heights,  45,  46,  47 ;  Stillwater,  53 ; 
Bamtoga,  77, 80 :  Bloody  Run,  94 ;  Sabbath-day  Point— Lake 
Qeorae  and  Lake  Champlain.  115;  Ticonderoga,  118,  127; 
Near  Tort  Anne.  141 ;  Hubbardton,  144. 146;  Site  of  Arnold's 
Naval  Battle.  Lake  Champlain,  162, 163, 164 -^  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham, 187;  Near  Fort  Schuyler,  240.  249;  Oriskany,  245; 
Sprinsfield,  322 ;  Monocasy  Island.  356;  Van  Schaick'a  Mills, 
391 ;  Bennington,  395. 396 ;  Ridgefield,  409 ;  West  Bridge  and 
MilfordUUl,l23;  Lexington.  524;  Concord,  526. 527 ;  Charles- 
town  and  Vicinity,  538 ;  Breed's  Hill,  540,  543 ;  Boston  and 
Vicinity,  566 ;  Bunker  Hill,  574. 

Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  Saratoga,  or  Stillwater  (Firtt'i— 
Condition  of  the  Northern  Army,  47;  Reverses  of  the  British 
in  Mohawk  Valley— Perplexity  of  Burgoyne — Advance  of 
Gates  to  Stillwater,  48 ;  These  three  Battles  identical,  51 ; 
Approach  of  the  twu  Armies — Ensfisement  between  Advance 
Corps — Maneuvers  of  Arnold  and  Fraser,  52;  Approach  of 
a  British  Re-enforcement  under  Phillips — Battle-ground  de- 
scribed—Lull in  the  Battle,  53 ;  Renewal  of  the  Battle — Loss 
sustained  by  the  two  Armies — Number  of  Troops  engaged, 
54 ;  Burgoyne's  Encampment  on  West  Bank  of  the  Hudson 
— Pover^  of  the  American  Commissariat,  .57 ;  Fortifications 
nf  Uie  two  Camps — Junction  of  Lincoln  with  the  Army  at 
Bemis's  Heights— Relative  Position  of  the  Armies,  58 ;  p:tt'ect 
•>f  thrt  BattW*.  on  the  Peoplp— DiminuU'in  of  Purgoyne's  Army 
taO'i  Inur(^ki46  of  Gates's— Condition  ot  the  tnemy,  59. 

Stcond  BattU — Hostile  Movements  of  the  British — Preparations 
of  the  Americans  for  second  Battie  of  Stillwater,  60 :  Bravery 
of  both  Armies — Quick  and  bold  Movements  of  Morgan- 
Impetuosity  of  Arnold,  61 ;  General  Fraser  killed  by  Murphy 
—Censure  of  Morgan — Panic  among  the  British,  62 ;  Bravery 
nf  Arnold,  61, 63 ;  Wounded — Assault  on  the  German  Works, 
08;  Retreat  of  the  Germans  and  Close  of  the  Battie^Prepa- 
nttons  of  Burgoyne  to  Retreat — The  Killed  and  Wounded, 
04;  Bnrgoyne's  Request  and  Gates's  Generosity.  67;  Com- 
mencement of  Burgoyne's  Retreat  toward  Saraton — Antici* 
pated  by  Gates.  72 ;  Melancholy  Condition  of  we  British 
Army— Gates's  Kindness  to  tire  Invalids — Burning  of  Schuyl- 
er's Mills  and  Mansion.  73 ;  Situation  of  Fellows's  Detadn- 
nent— Conduct  of  American  Militia— Burgoyne's  Attempt  to 
retreat  74  ;  Unsuccessful  Stratagem  of  Burgoyne— Perilous 
Situation  of  two  American  Brigades — Deserters  Arom  the 
British  Army,  75;  Retreat  of  Americans  to  their  Camp — Per 
plexity  of  Burgoyne — A  scattered  Retreat  proposed,  7C ;  Rela* 
tive  Position  of  the  two  Camps— Exposed  Condition  of  the 
British — Burgoyne  determines  to  surrender,  77;  His  Proposi- 
tion— Terms  proposed  by  Gates— Terms  finally  acreed  upon, 
78 ;  Message  to  Burgoyne  from  General  Clinton— Disposition 
of  Burgoyne  to  withhold  his  Signature — Li^ng  down  of 
Arms,  79;  Place  where  the  British  laid  down  Arms — First 
personal  Meeting  of  Gates  and  Burgoyne,  80 ;  Humiliating 
Review  of  the  British  Prisoners— Burgoyne  surrenders  his 
Sword — Spoils  of  Victory — Yankee  Doodle,  81;  Relative 
Condition  and  Prospect  of'^tiie  Americans  before  the  Capture 
of  Buraoyne — Effect  of  that  Event.  83. 

Battle  of  Bennington — Terror  and  Flight  of  Indians — Victory 
of  the  Americans — Second  Attack,  397 ;  Pursuit  of  the  Ene- 
my— Loss — Popularity  of  Stark.  398. 

Battle  of  Bunker  and  Breed's  Hills— Disposition  of  American 
Troops  —  Preparations  for  blockading  Boston.  538;  Nisht 
Marcn  to  Battle-ground— Plan  of  Fortifications — British  Ves- 
sels in  Harbor,  539 ;  Construction  of  Redoubt  on  Breed's 
Hill — ^Discovery  of  Works  by  Enemy.  540;  Cowardice  of  the 
Tories— British  Crow  from  Boston  to  Charlestown— Bravery 
of  Prescott,  541;  Excitement  in  Cambridge  —  Re-enforce- 
mnnts  for  both  Parties — Sufferings  of  Provincials,  542 ;  March 
of  British  toward  Redoubt — Position  of  American  Troops- 
Cannonade  of  Redoubt  543 ;  Ascent  of  Redoubt  by  British 
Artillery— Silence  of  Americans— Terrible  Volleys  from  Re- 
doubt-Flight of  Enemy,  544 ;  Burning  of  Charlestown — Sec- 
ond Repulse  of  British— Re-enforced  by  Clinton— Ammuni- 
tion of  Americans  exhausted,  !A5 ;  Death  of  Colonel  Gard- 
ner—Third Attack  of  British— Storming  of  Redoubt— Death 
of  Warrrn  and  Pitcaim,  546 ;  Confusion  of  Americans — Ef- 
forts of  Putnam  to  rally  tiiem  —Cessation  of  Battie — Loss — 
Spectators  of  the  Scene.  547 ;  Reflections — Burgoyne's  Opin- 
ion of  the  Conflict,  548— Character  of  Troops  engaged  in 
Conflict,  550. 

Battie  of  Cherry  Valley — Approach  of  Butier  and  Brant— Warn- 
ing to  Alden — Capture  of  American  Scouts,  268 ;  Destruction 
of  the  Setticment — Treatment  of  Prisoners — Brutality  of  But- 
ler and  Humanity  of  Brnnt,  269. 

Battie  of  Conewawah,  274. 

Jlnttle  near  Fort  Ann,  138 ;  Ambush  of  French  and  Indians — 
Despemie  Fight — Capture  of  Putnam.  140:  Humanity  of  his 
<^'aptor— Preparation  for  Torture — Interposition  of  Molang, 
141 


Battie  of  Fort  Keyaer,  280. 

Battle  of  Fort  Niagara  in  1759— Landing  of  Prideauz,  294 ;  At> 
tack  and  Stratagem  of  the  French — l^e  Latter  routed  by  the 
British— French  and  Indians  made  Prisoners— IntUan  Tales 
of  Atrocity,  225. 

Battie  of  Fort  Stanwix  (see  Batties  of  Fort  Schuyler  and  Orit- 
kany).  240. 

Battie  of  Hubbardton,  39 ;  Retreat  and  surrender  of  Hale — His 
Excuse— Censured  for  Cowardice,  145;  Battieground  de 
scribed,  144.  146 ;  Defeat  of  Americans — Death  of  Colonel 
Francis,  14a 

Battle  of  Johnstown  in  1781,  290. 

Battie  of  Klock's  Field.  281. 

Battie,  Last  in  Mohawk  Valley.  291. 

Battie  of  Lake  George  in  175.5— Death  of  Dieskau— Weakness 
of  British  Commanders— The  Six  Nations— Hendrick's  Re- 
buke, 109. 

Battle  of  Lexinston  and  Concord— Approach  of  British  discov- 
ered by  Patriots- Lexington  aroused — Midnight  March  of 
Enemy,  523 ;  Citizens  alarmed  by  Bells,  Guns,  and  Drums — 
Militia  called  on  the  Green  —  Skirmish  ensues  —  Captain 
Parker  and  seven  other  Patriots  killed,  524 ;  People  of  Con> 
cord  in  Arms — Assembling  of  Militia — Town  invested  by 
British.  525 ;  Destruction  of  Property — Rapid  Augmentation 
of  Militia— Preparations  for  Battle,  526 ;  Conflict  at  Concord 
Bridge— Captain  Davis  and  Abner  Hosmer  killed — Patriots 
victorious — Retreat  of  Enemy  to  Village.  527 ;  Colonel  Smith 
returns  to  Boston  with  his  'Troops — Assaulted  on  the  Wny 
by  Patriots— Many  Regulars  slain— Skirmish  at  Hardy's  Hill, 
528;  Skirmish  at  West  Cambridge  and  Prospect  Hill,  529; 
<Teneral  Effect  of  these  Skirmishes^Nsmes  of  OflScers  and 
Citizens  of  Note  slain,  530.  553 ;  Account  of  this  Battie  sent 
to  Enffland  at  first  doubted.  531. 

Battie  of  Little  Benrdstown,  276. 

Battie  of  Miiford  ilill  in  1779— Death  of  Campbell  423 ;  En- 
trance of  Enemy  into  New  Haven — Dr.  Dnggett  and  his 
Treatment— Landing  of  Tryon,  424 ;  Conduct  of  the  Ene- 
my-People flee  to  East  Rock— Evacuation  of  the  British, 
425. 

Battle  near  Montreal — Capture  of  Allen— Brutality  of  Prescott 
— Harsh  Treatment  of  Prisoners,  180;  Movements  of  Mont- 
gomery— Mutiny  in  his  Camp — Flight  and  Capture  of  Pres* 
cott  181 :  Return  Home  of  tne  disaffected,  182. 

Battie  of  Montmorenci — Junction  of  the  English  Division — 
Wolfe  disheartened — Camp  broken  up.  186. 

Battie,  Naval,  on  Lake  Champlain,  in  1776.  163 ;  Escape  nf  the 
Americans  through  the  British  Line— Chased  by  the  Enemy 
— Another  Battie,  164 ;  Bravery  of  Arnold  on  me  Con^resii 
Galley— Desperate  Resistance — Retreat  to  Crown  Pomt — 
Effect  of  the  Battie,  165. 

Battie  of  New  Dorlach.  294. 

Battle  of  Oswego  in  1755— Shirley's  Preparations  at  Albany- 
Montcalm's  approach— Attack  on  the  Works,  218 ;  Surrender 
of  the  Forts  and  Garrison  to  Montcalm— His  Courtesy — De- 
struction of  tile  Forts,  219. 

Battie  of  Osweffo  in  1814— Attack.  220;  Result  of  the  Battie— 
Number  killed  and  wounded,  221. 

Battle  of  Plattsburgh,  Remains  of- Incidents,  166. 

Battle  of  Quebec— Ascent  of  the  English — Preparation  for  Bat- 
tie. 187 ;  Bravery  and  Death  of  WoUe— Death  of  Montcalm, 
188 ;  American  Army  at  Point  Levi— Alarm  of  the  Cnnadinna 
— Passage  of  the  Army.  195 ;  Arnold's  Troops— Expected  Aid 
of  Arnold  from  within  the  City — His  formal  Summons  to  sur- 
render, 196 ;  Junction  of  Montgomery  and  Arnold — Ineffectual 
Efforts  against  the  Town — Mutiny  in  the  Camp — Plan  of  Aa- 
sault  197 :  Monuromery's  approach  to  Cape  Diamond — Op- 
posing  Battery— His  Attack  and  Death,  198;  Arnold's  Opera- 
tions—Wounded Assailants  led  by  Morgan — Severe  Fight — 
Capture  of  Dearborn,  199;  Loss  of  Americans  at  Quebec — 
Recovery  and  Burial  of  Montgomery's  Body — Courtesy  of 
Carleton.  200:  Promotion  of  Arnold— Blockade  of  Quebec — 
Honor  to  the  Memory  of  Montgomery,  201 ;  Small-pox  in  the 
Army — Preparations  to  Storm  Quebec — Arrival  and  Death 
of  General  Thomas,  201. 

Battie  of  Schoharie — Arrival  of  Regulars — Escape  of  Butier — 
Treachery  of  Indian  Chief  Great  Tree,  267. 

Battie  of  Springfield— Invasion  by  Knyphausen— Clinton's  De- 
signs—Plan of  the  Battie,  322 ;  Washington  deceived  by  Clin- 
ton— Second  Invasion  under  Knyphausen — Disposition  of  op- 
posing Troops— Engagement  323 ;  Partial  Retreat  of  Ameri- 
cans—Burning of  the  Town — Retreat  of  the  Enemy,  324. 

Battie  of  St  John's  in  1775— Approach  of  the  Americans,  169 , 
Advance  of  Montgomery— Mutiny  in  American  Camp.  170; 
Attack  upon,  and  surrender  of  Fort  Chambly — Repulse  of 
Carleton  at  Longueuil— Surrender  of  St  John's,  171 ;  The 
Spoils  of  Victory,  171.  172;  Insubordination  in  American 
Camp— Retreat  of  Americans  out  of  Canada,  172 — Rendez- 
vous of  Burgoyne's  Army  at  St.  John's,  173. 

Battie  of  Ticonderoga  in  1776— Investment  of  the  Fort  by  Aber- 
crombic — Braveiy  of  Lord  Howe.  118 ;  Fiffht  with  the  French 
—Death  of  Howe— Attack  and  Defeat  of  the  English,  119 : 
Investment  by  Burgoyne — Material  of  his  Army^Weakneaa 
of  the  Garrison,  132 ;  Outposts  undefended,  133 ;  Council  of 
War  in  American  Camp— The  British  on  Mount  Defianco, 
KM ;  Retreat  of  Americans  to  Mount  Independence — Im- 
prudence of  Fermoy— Pursuit  by  the  Enemy,  135 ;  Destruo* 
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tioB  of  Americaa  Veuela  at  Skeneaborongh— Flight  of  Amer- 
icuBS  townrd  Fort  Ann,  138. 

Battle  at  Wind  mill  Point  in  1838— Preparationa  for  Aqtion— 
Eracaation  of  Ogdenaburgh  and  Prescott — Colonel  Worth 
lent  to  maintain  Neutrality  with  United  Statea— The  British 
repttlaed— Defeat  of  the  Patriots,  211. 

Battle  of  Wyoming,  1778 — Preparations— Forces  of  the  Enemy, 
354 ;  Disposition  of  the  Bellimrents  for  Battle— Speech  of 
Colonel  Z.  Butler — Attack,  3So ;  Denison's  Orders  mistHken 
—Retreat  of  Americans  -^  Scene  at  Mouocasy  Island,  356 ; 
Escape  of  Butler  and  Denison— Cruelties  of  the  Indiana — 
Scene  at  Queen  Esther's  Rock,  357;  Cruelties  of  Queen 
Esther — Scenes  at  For^  Fort— Negotiations  for  Surrender — 
Escape  of  Colonel  Z.  Butler.  358 ;  Surrender  of  the  Fort- 
Conduct  of  Tories  — Bad  Faith  of  Indians  — Treaty.  359; 
Flight  of  the  People  over  the  Pocono— Incidents  of  the  Flight — 
Providential  Aidof  Mr.Hollenback — Presenration  of  Papers, 
3fi0;  Picture  of  the  Flisht—Bad  Faith  of  Invaders— Story  of 
the  Fugitives  published  at  Poughkeepsie^Errors  of  History, 
361 ;  Departure  of  Invaders  from  the  Valley — Indian  Cruel- 
ties—ArrivaJ  of  Succor — Butler's  Expedition  against  Indians, 
302;  Return  of  Settlers — Continued  Alarm — Murder  of  Slo- 
cum— Sullivan's  Expedition — The  Valley  a  Scene  of  War, 
Blood,  and  SufTerins,  363. 

Battles  of  Fort  Schuyler  and  Orisksny — Appointment  of  Gen- 
eral Oanaeroort,  340 ;  Intelligence  of  Spencer  the  Spy— Ru- 
mored Preparations  for  Invasion — Effect  on  the  Whigs — Ap- 
proach of  Johnson  and  St  Leger.  241 ;  Investiture  of  Fort 
Schuyler — Ingenious  Flag— Arrival  of  St.  Leger — His  pom- 
pous Manifesto,  242;  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler— Movements 
of  Indians— General  Herkimer  and  the  Militia,  243 ;  Advance 
to  Oriskany  —  Sortie  from  Fort  Schuyler  under  Colonel 
Wiliet,  5244 ;  Dispersion  of  Johnson's  Camp  —  Capture  of 
Stores  and  other  Valuables,  245:  Indian  Ambush— Surprise 
of  Herkimer  and  his  Troops — Wounded — His  Coolness- 
Desperate  Battle,  246;  Intermission  in  the  Battle  — Its  Re- 
sumption— Unsuccessful  Stratagem  of  Colonel  Butler — Ene- 
my routed — Mutual  Losses,  247;  Capture  of  Billenser  and 
Fry— Mnsenvers  sent  by  St  Leger — Their  Threats,  Persua- 
sions, and  FiHsehoods,  248;  Reply  of  Colonel  Willett— St 
Leger's  written  Demand  of  Surrender — Gansevoorf  s  Reply, 
249 ;  A  Tory  Address — Continuation  of  the  Siege — Adven- 
ture of  Willett  and  Stnckwell — Gansevoort's  Resolution,  250 ; 
Hon-Yost  Schuyler  taken  Prisoner — His  successful  Mission 
to  St  Leger's  Camp — Arnold's  Proclamation — Alarm  of  the 
Indians,  251 ;  FUght  of  St  Leger's  Forces  to  Oswego — The 
Spoils— Amusement  of  Indians — End  of  the  Siege.  ^2. 

Bamne.  F..  Copv  of  Dispatch  of,  391 ;  Expedition  to  Benning- 
ton— Indian  Allies — Skirmish  near  Cambridge,  392. 

Beacon,  on  Beacon  Hill,  Boston,  Notice  of.  451. 

Beauhamois,  orders  Burnet  to  desist  from  erecting  Fort  at 
Oswego.  216. 

Bieanmarchais,  biographical  Sketch  of— Sent  to  London  to  con- 
fer with  Lee.  86. 

Recraft.  Tory,  Castisation  of,  278. 

Bedell,  Colonel,  Notice  of,  207. 

Beers,  Mr..  Murdered  at  New  Haven  by  British,  425. 

Beera,  Nathan,  Notice  of,  431. 

Bemis's  Heights,  Origin  of  Name— Topography — View  from — 
Head-quarters  of  Kcvolutionnry  Officers,  45 :  Localities  in 
Vicinity  of— Willard's  Mountain,  47:  Fortifications— Their 
present  Appearance — Preparations  for  Battle,  49. 

Benedict  Ell  Expedition  to  Danbury,  402. 

Benjamin,  Park,  Quotation  from,  214. 

Bennett,  Honorable  Ziba,  370. 

Bennington,  BatUe- ground  described,  396,  399. 

Benson,  Egbert,  first  Attorney  General  of  State  of  New  York, 
387. 

Bernard,  Governor  Sir  Frauds,  suspected  of  encouraging  Stamp 
Act,  466 ;  Copy  of  Proclamation  to  Gentiemen  assembled  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  480 ;  Petition  for  removal  of,  483 ;  Departure 
for  England— Biographical  Sketch  o£  484. 

Betts,  Captain  Stephen,  Skirmish  with  Tryon's  Troops  at  Grum- 
mon's  Hill  in  1779.  414. 

Bettys,  Joseph,  biographical  Notice  of^  164. 

Big  Snake,  Notice  o£  105. 

BiU.  Canada,  Opposition  to.  in  Parliament,  156;  Paaacd  in  1774, 
157;  Boston  Port,  passed  in  1774,  504 ;  For  destroying  New 
England  Fisheries,  passed  in  1775— Conciliatory.  520. 

fiillenger.  Colonel,  made  Prisoner  at  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler, 
248. 

BUliUgs,  Captain,  Killed,  312. 

Biographical  Sketch  of  Abercrombie,  General  James,  119; 
Adams,  Samuel  (see  Biography  of  Signers  of  Declaration  of 
Independence,  Appendix)— Allen,  Colonel  Ethan,  180;  Allen, 
Ira,  161 ;  Barr6.  Colonel  Isaac,  463 ;  Barrett  Colonel  James, 
525:  Bernard.  Governor,  484 ;  Bettys,  Joseph,  164 ;  Bradford, 
William,  444 :  Bradstreet  Colonel.  215 ;  Brainerd.  Reverend 
David,  336;  Brent  Joseph,  256;  Brown,  Colonel,  280;  Bur- 
fforne.  General,  37;  Burke,  Edmund,  503;  Butler,  Colonel 
John,  285 ;  Butler.  Colonel  Zebulon,  355 :  Caldwell.  Reverend 
James.  326 ;  Clinton.  Charles.  255 ;  Clinton.  General,  272 ; 
Cochran.  Dr..  221 ;  Columbus,  Christopher,  18 ;  Dayton.  Col- 
onel Elias,  323 ;  Dean,  James,  273 ;  Denison.  Colonel  Nathan, 
361 ;  Dickinaon,  John.  476 ;  Dickenson,  Reverend  Jonathan, 
326 ;  Durkee  Colonel,  345 ;  Francis,  Colonel,  324 ;  Gage.  Gen- 


eral Thomas.  573 ;  Gansevoort  Colonel  Peter.  240 ;  George 
III.,  457;  Gibbon.  Edward.  519;  Grafton,  Duke  of;  482;  Grtm- 
ville,  George,  460;  Gridlejr,  Colonel  Richard,  546;  Hancock. 
John  (see  Biography  of  Signers  of  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, Appendix)— Hand,  General,  274 ;  Hewes,  G.  R.  T.,  502: 
Howe,  Lot  d,  1 19 ;  Hull,  Major,  55 ;  Humphreys,  Colonel.  429 ; 
Hutchinson,  Governor,  467 ;  Isabella  of  Castile  and  Leon.  22 ; 
Jenner.  Edward.  307;  J— n.  Mrs.,  88;  Johnson.  John.  285; 
Johnson,  Sir  William.  232.  287;  Kinnison,  David.  500;  Kirk- 
land,  Samuel,  234 ;  Knyphausen,  General  Baron,  321 ;  Kosci- 
uszko.  Thaddeus,  48 ;  Langdon.  Governor,  393 ;  Lee.  Ann. 
383 ;  Livingston,  Governor.  330 ;  Livingston,  Colonel  Henry 
A.,  385;  Minor,  Charles,  240;  Montcalm.  Marquis  De.  188; 
Montgomery,  Richard.  200;  Montour,  Catharine  (Queen 
Esther),  357;  Munson,  Dr.,  308;  Murphy.  Timothy.  62;  Nix- 
on, General.  76;  North,  Lord,  483;  Oliver,  Judge,  506;  Otis, 
James,  493 ;  Pickering.  Colonel  Timothy.  374 ;  Prescott  Col- 
onel William,  539 ;  Queen  Esther  (Catharine  Montour).  357; 
Quincy.  Josiah,  498;  Rogers,  Major.  116;  St  Clair.  General 
Arthur,  132;  StVeran.  Joseph  De,  188;  Smith,  Adam,  517; 
Spencer,  General  Joseph,  566 ;  Standish.  Miles,  445 ;  Stark. 
John.  394:  Sullivan,  General  272;  Thomas.  General.  202; 
Trumbull,  John,  401 ;  Ward,  Artemas,  190 ;  Warner,  Colonel 
Beth,  153 ;  Warren,  Dr.  Joseph,  548 ;  Warren,  James,  494 ;  . 
Warren.  Mrs.  Mercy.  464 ;  Whitefield,  Reverend  George,  336: 
Wilkes,  John,  520;  WUlett  Colonel,  244 ;  Winslow,  Edward, 
445;  Wolfe,  General,  188;  Wooster.  Cieneral,  408;  Ycsc, 
Francois,  175;  ZinzendorC  Count  342. 

Bishop,  Caricature  of  attempt  to  Land  in  America,  459. 

Bloody  Pond,  107. 

Bloody  Run.  Tragedy  of,  94. 

Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  in  1696,  453. 

Bokum.  Professor,  Quotation  from,  299. 

Rolingbroke,  Lord,  elopes  to  America  with  German  Girl,  329 

Bombardment  of  American  Works  by  British  from  Bunker  IliB 
in  1775,  571. 

Boscawen,  Admiral,  sails  from  Halifax  in  1758,  119. 

Boston,  Origin  and  Names  of,  445 ;  Setdement  of,  446 ;  First 
Forts  in— Erection  of  monumental  Column  on  Beacon  Hill, 
451 ;  First  open  Resistance  resolved  upon  against  the  Crown. 
459;  Arrival  of  Stamps  in  1765  — Riot— FJSgies  burned, 
466.  469 ;  Destruction  of  Liberty  Tree  and  other  Property 
467 ;  Attack  on  Hutchinson's  House — Character  of  Rioters, 
4f% ;  Proceedings  relative  to  Stamp  Act — Nun  impnrtatios  - 
Associations  formed,  469 ;  Rejoicings  on  Repeal  of  Stamp 
Act — Release  of  Prisoners  for  Debt— Pyramid  on  the  Com-  i 
mon— Liberality  of  Hancock.  473 ;  Province  House,  474 : 
Confinement  ofTide  waiter,  Kirke— Seizure  of  Sloop  Liberty 
—Excitement  of  the  People— Public  Meeting  called  at  Fan- 
euil  Hall,  478;  Convention  proposed.  479;  Convention  held 
in  Faneuil  Hall- Arrival  of  British  Troops,  480;  Military  Dis- 
play—Exasperation of  the  People— Non-importation  Associ- 
ations formed,  481 ;  Daughters  of  Liberty  hold  Meeting— Ar- 
rival of  (General  Gage— Dissolution  of  Assemblies,  483;  Bick- 
erttaff 's  Almanack,  486 ;  Assault  on  Mr.  Otis,  487 ;  Patriotism 
of  Women  and  Boys,  488 ;  Murder  of  Boy  Snyder— Pardon 
of  the  Murderer— Riot  489 ;  Attack  of  Mob  on  the  Soldiers— 
Attucks,  Gray,  and  Caldwell  shot,  490 ;  Intense  Excitement 
—Old  South  Church— Delegation  of  Patriots  before  the  Gov- 
ernor—Removal of  Troops— Trial  of  Captain  Preston,  491 ; 
Soldiers  defended  by  John  Adams  and  Quincy — Result  of  the 
Trial.  492 ;  Patriots  in  1770— Hutehinson  made  Governor- 
Asserted  Independence  of  Assemblies,  493 ;  Preparation  for 
Reception  of  Tea  Ships— Treatment  of  Consignees— Hand- 
bills and  Placards  issued,  496 ;  Arrival  of  Tea  Ships— Monster 
Meeting  at  Old  South— Speech  of  Josiah  Quincy.  497;  De- 
struction of  Tea  in  the  Harbor,  498 ;  Quietude  of  the  Town 
—Punishment  of  Smuggler— Names  of  Members  of  Tea  Party, 
499 :  Port  Bill  proposed  and  adopted,  503 ;  Arrival  of  Gen- 
eral Gage  in  1774— Meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall  to  consider  Port 
Bill— Excitement  of  the  People,  507;  Boldness  of  Patriots,. 
510;  Closing  of  the  Port,  511  ;  Courts  of  Ju<>tice  suspendrd 
on  Eve  of  Revolution,  512;  Topography  of.  512, 513, 551, 561, 
566,  574 ;  Peaceable  Resistance  of  People  on  Eve  of  Revolu- 
tion— Spirit  of  the  Press— Names  of  Boston  Newspaperaln 
1774  — Portificntion  of  the  "  Neck"— Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence  in  1774 — Names  of,  513 ;  Arrival  of  British  Troops 
from  the  Jerseys,  New  York,  and  Quebec— Number  of  Bnt- 
ish  Troops  stationed  at  521 ;  Arrival  of  Patriots  from  all 
Quarters  after  Battie  of  Lexington — Organization  of  Troops 
under  General  Ward — Preparations  to  besiege  the  (3ity — 
Neck  defended  by  Colonel  Robinson,  534 :  Gloomy  Prospects 
of  People— All  Intercourse  with  the  Country  cutoff  by  Gage 
— Surrounded  by  exasperated  Patriota— Interview  of  Gage 
with  the  Select  men— His  Perfidy.  535 ;  Operations  in  Vicinity 
of.  after  Battle  of  Lexington,  537 ;  Preparations  for  Block- 
ading. 538;  British  Men-of-war  at,  after  Battie  of  Lexington, 
539 ;  Common.  .Wl ;  Number  of  yearly  Passengers,  560 ;  State 
House— Copp's  Hill— Statute  of  Washington— Mather's  Vault, 
561  ;  Belliserent  Armies  and  Skirmishes  at— After  Battie  of 
Bunker  Hill— Condition  of  British  Troops  after  Battie  of 
Bunker  Hill— Railroads— Population  in  1775,  571;  Plan  of 
Relieving— Departure  of  Women  of,  with  Spoons  and  Spe- 
cie quilted  into  Garments,  572 ;  Desecration  of  Old  South. 
574. 

Boudinot.  Elias,  Tomb  of,  326. 
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Boaoilwy  Line  ecUbliahad  between  Cantda  and  United  Sutee 
in  1842. 167. 

Bounty  offered  American  Recruits  at  Morriatown,  312. 

Boyd,  Lieutenant,  reconnoitrea  Beard's  Town— Beheaded*  876. 

Boys,  Patriotism  of;  in  Ravolutioo.  296,  488,  512. 

Bradford,  William,  biographical  Sketch  of,  444. 

Bradstreet,  Colonel  John,  biographical  Sketch  of — Captures 
Fort  Frontenac  in  1758,  215. 

Bragaw,  Bergen,  Notice  of,  333. 

Brainerd,  Quotation  from,  227. 

Brainerd,  Reverend  David,  biographical  Sketch  of,  336. 

Brant,  Joseph,  Interview  with  General  Herkimer  at  Odcwaga, 
near  Susoui^anna,  238 ;  Withdraws  Warriors  from  Susque- 
hanna, ana  joins  Butler  and  Johnson,  239 ;  Approaches  Oneida 
Lake  witii  Butier,  Clans,  and  Johnson,  241 ;  At  Siege  of  Fort 
Schuyler,  244 ;  Destroys  German  Flats  in  1778,  255 ;  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  oC  2S6 ;  Destroys  Sprinsfield,  at  Head  of 
Otsego  Lake,  in  1778,  266;  Humanity  of— Challenged  by 
M'Kean,  270 ;  In  Western  New  York,  274 ;  At  Battle  of 
Klock's  Field,  281 ;  Captures  Vrooman  at  Fort  Schuyler,  282 ; 
His  Hatchet-marks  at  Johnstown,  286 ;  Attempts  to  cut  oil* 
Settlement  of  Cherry  Valley— Deceived  by  Boys,  296 ;  Not 
engaged  in  Invasion  of  Wyoming— Campbell's  Injustice  to- 
war£  354. 

Bract,  MoUt,  Notice  of,  287. 

Brener,  Colonel,  wounded  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  545. 

Breyman,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  50 ;  At  Battle 
of  Bennington,  394. 

Bricketts  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  50. 

Bridge,  Suspendon,  over  Niagara  River.  228. 

Brock,  General  Sir  Isaac,  Death  and  Monument  o€  226. 

Brooks,  Major,  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  50 ;  At  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  539,  541. 

Brown.  Captain  Christian,  overpowered  at  Battle  of  Schoharie, 
867.  ^ 

Brown,  Colonel  John,  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights, '50;  Suc- 
cessftil  Expedition  against  British  Posts  between  Lakes 
George  and  Chunplain,  114 :  Biographical  Sketch  of,  280. 

Brush,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Bennington,  394. 

Bryant,  QjioUtion  fh>m,  88,  284. 

Buckingham,  Quotation  from,  228. 

Buckley,  Mrs.,  Treatment  of;  by  Tryon,  427. 

Buckminster,  wounded  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  545. 

Bunker  Hill,  Topography  of,  538, 540, 543 ;  Battle  of,  543 ;  Names 
of  British  Officers  killed  at,  545;  Monument— Detcriptloo, 
Construction,  and  Dedication  ot,  558. 559 ;  Scenery  from,  560. 

Bui^yne,  (General,  biographical  Sketch  of— Intrusted  with 
Command  of  British  Forces,  37;  Arrives  at  Quebec- Re- 
ceives Aid  from  Sir  Guy  Carleton— Congregates  Forces  at 
St  John's,  38;  Victorioiis  from  St  John's  to  Crown  Point- 
Prepares  to  besiege  Ticonderoga,  39 ;  His  Force  augmented 
— Advances  to  Fort  Anne — Reaches  Fort  Edward,  40;  Per- 
plexity in  Mohawk  Valley,  48 ;  March  to  Saratoga  and  Still- 
water, 51 ;  Narrow  Escape  ot  55 ;  Diminution  of  his  Army 
at  StiU water,  59 ;  Preparations  to  retreat  64 ;  Retreat  toward 
Saratoga  from  Stillwater— Anticipated  by  Gates.  72 ;  Attempts 
to  retreat  to  Fort  Edward,  74 ;  Stratagem  unsuccessful,  75 ; 
Perplexity— Determines  to  surrender.  77 :  Proposition,  78  ; 
Message  to  Clinton— Disposition  to  withhold  Signature- 
British  Forces  ground  their  arms,  79 ;  Introduction  to  Gates, 
80 ;  Surrender  of  Sword  at  Saratoga,  81 ;  Investment  of  Ti- 
conderoga, 132 ;  Proclamation,  133 ;  Interview  with  Indians 
at  Bouqtiet  River,  160 ;  Rendezvous  at  St  John's,  173 ;  Ar- 
rival at  Boston  after  Battle  of  Lexington,  537 ;  Opinion  of 
Battie  of  Bunker  Hill.  548. 

Burke,  Captain,  Continental  Navy,  576. 

Burke,  Edmund,  in  House  of  Commons  in  1776,  471 ;  Picture 
of  Pitt's  Cabinet  475 ;  Orations  in  behalf  of  American  Liber- 
ty—Biographical Sketch  of.  503 ;  Goldsmith's  Epitaph  of,  504. 

Burnet  Ctovemor.  erects  Fort  at  Oswego  in  1727.  216 ;  Ap- 
pointed Chief  Magistrate  of  Massachusetts  in  1728,  454. 

Burr,  Aaron,  witii  Arnold  on  his  Way  to  Quebec,  194. 

Burr,  Thaddeus.  and  Wife,  Notice  ot,  425. 

Bute.  Earl  of;  Influence  of,  457 ;  Character  of;  458 ;  Resigna- 
tion oU  460. 

Butier,  Colonel  John,  at  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  244 ;  Recruits 
Tory  Refugees  on  St  Lawrence  River,  264  ;  Breaks  into  Val- 
ley of  Wyoming  in  1778,  267 ;  Residence  of;  in  Mohawk 
Valley— Biograpnical  Skctoh  of,  285;  Detachment  of.  at  Tioga 
Point  in  1778,  352  ;  Headquarters  o^  at  Wintermoot's  Fort 
at  Wyoming,  1778,  353 ;  Demands  Surrender  of  Forty  Fort 
354. 

Butier,  Colonel,  in  Encampment  at  Morristown,  313. 

Butler,  Walter  N.,  made  Prisoner,  250 ;  Imprisoned  at  Albany 
in  1777— Escapes— Commands  Detachment  of  Rangers  in 
Expedition  against  Tryon  County  in  1778, 267 ;  Marches  with 
Brant  toward  Cherry  Valley,  268;  Character— Slain  by  Onci- 
das  in  1781, 270 ;  Incursion  into  Mohawk  Valley,  290 ;  Retreat 
to  Canada— Death  of,  291. 

Butler,  Colonel  William,  takes  Post  at  Schoharie  in  1778.  267. 

Batier,  Colonel  Zebulon,  sent  to  destroy  Indians  at  Cayuga  Lake, 
S78  :  Notice  of,  340,  346,  348 :  In  Expedition  to  Wyoming  in 
1775,  34iB,  362 ;  Sends  Messengers  to  learn  Intentions  of  Sav- 
ages, 349 ;  Deceived  by  Indian  Messenflrer  John — Writes  Let- 
ter to  Roger  Sherman,  350 ;  Made  Commander-in-chief  atf 
Wyoming  in  1778,  353 ;  Escape  to  Wilkesbarre  Fort  357 ; 


Escape  fix)m  Wyoming  in  1778,  356 ;  Speech  of— Biogriph* 
ical  Sketeh  oC  355 ;  Residence  and  Grave  of;  367. 
Butterfield,  Mi^r,  Notice  of,  207. 

Cabot  John,  Voyage  to  Nortii  America,  28 ;  True  Discoyerer 
of  North  America,  29. 

Cabot  Sebastian,  Explores  Coast  North  of  Albemarle  Sound, 
27 ;  Reaches  Shores  of  Brazil  and  Rio  de  la  Plata,  28. 

Caim,  Scotoh  Canadian,  209. 

Caldwell,  Mrs.,  Murder  ot  325;  Monument  ot  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  326. 

Caldwell,  Reverend  James,  Notice  of,  324 :  Biographical  Sketch 
of— Monument  ot  326 ;  Murder  of— -Execution  of  Murderer 
—Funeral — Orphan  Family  ot  327. 

California,  ancient  Inhabitanta  ot  16. 

Callender,  Captain,  dismissed  from  Service  for  Cowardice- 
Reinstated  by  Washington  for  Bravery,  550. 

Cambridge,  attempted  Seizure  of  Arms  at  514 ;  Head-quarters 
of  American  Army  after  Batde  of  Lexinston,  534 ;  Early 

.  History  of— Washington's  Head-quarters,  &S5;  Washington 
Elm,  £08,  564 ;  Topography  ot  566. 

Campaign,  British,  Preparations  for,  in  1777,  36;  Instructions 
of  Lord  George  Germain,  37. 

Campbell,  Honorable  James  S..  Notice  of  Captivity  ot  296. 

Campbell,  Honorable  William  W.,  Notice  ot  296. 

Campbell,  Colonel  Samuel  directa  attention  of  La  Fayette  to 
Forte  in  Schoharie  Valley,  265. 

Campbell,  Mt^r,  Monument  ot  near  New  Haven — Grave  of-« 
Deatii  ot  423. 

Campbell,  Mrs.,  Captured  by  Indians,  269. 

Campbell,  Thomas,  Errors  in  "Gertrude  of  Wyoming'— In- 
justice toward  Brant  354 ;  Quotation  from,  354,  357 ;  Al- 
lusion to  his  Poem,  364. 

Canada,  Inhabitanta  ot  addreased  by  American  Congress — 
Secret  Agent  sent  to,  122;  Report,  123 ;  Bill  for  more  effec^ 
ual  Provuion  for  Government  introduced  into  Parliament  in 
1774 — Opposition — Denunciations  of  Barr6,  156 ;  Passage — 
Effect  of  Measure  in  Colonies  —  Boldness  of  Orators  and 
Press,  157 ;  Cessation  of  French  Dominion  in,  in  1760, 179 ; 
Patriota  (so  called)  of  1837,  210. 

Canadians,  French,  Superstition  ot  173;  Rural  Occupationa 
ot  173, 174. 

Cannjoharie,  Settlement  ot  inyaded  by  Tories  and  Indians  in 
1780.  262 :  Female  Presence  of  Mind— Burning  of  Church- 
Indians  deceived — Tardiness  of  Colonel  Wemple,  263. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  discovered  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  26. 

Cannon,  Mrs^  massacred  by  Indians,  260. 

Caravel,  Spanish,  Deacription  ot  23. 

Carcass,  defined,  545. 

Carey,  Mr.,  makes  Cannon  of  Pepperidee  Log,  347. 

Carleton,  Sir  Gnj,  Governor  of^CanadiEi,  38;  Attempts  to  se> 
duce  Bishop  of  Quebec  158;  Notice  ot  181:  Courtesy  to 
Mrs.  Montgomery,  200;  Kindness  to  American  Prisoners  at 
Quebec  in  1776,  514. 

Carleton,  Colonel  Guy,  Spy  in  Schoharie  Valley,  265. 

Carolina,  North,  explored  by  Verrazzani,  32. 

Carolina,  Soutii.  disoovered  by  D'Aillon.  30. 

Cartier,  Expedition  up  the  St  Lawrence,  32. 

Carver,  Governor  John,  Notice  and  Deatii  ot  444. 

Castie,  Geneaee,  Destruction  ot  277. 

Catharinestown,  Destruction  ot  275. 

Caughnawaga,  Notice  of— Old  Church,  233;  Burned  in  178GL 
260 ;  Description  ot  285. 

Cave,  Indian,  Notice  ot  105. 

Celebration  at  Chemung  on  Retora  of  Genesee  Valley  Expedi 
tion  in  1779,  278. 

Cemetery,  at  New  Haven,  429 ;  Indian,  near  Plymouth,  443. 

Censors,  Board  of,  in  Pennsylvania,  373. 

Chair.  Pilgrim,  438. 

Chandler,  Mrs.  Margaret  Account  of  Escape  of  Hancock  and 
Adams  from  Lexhigton,  553. 

Chantrcy,  his  Statue  of  Washington  in  State  House,  Boston,  5.13. 

Charles  IL,  Notice  ot  434. 

Charlotte,  Queen  of  George  IIL— Character  ot  45a 

Charlestown,  Topography  ot  538,  540,  54.3,  566,  571 ;  Burning 
ot  in  1775,  545. 

Charter.  Connecticut  Notice  ot  439. 

Charter  Oak,  at  Hartford,  Notice  ot  434. 

Chastellux,  Marquis  De,  confers  with  Washington  at  Hartford 
435. 

Chatham.  Earl  ot  Speech  ot  in  Parliament  84 ;  Receives  Earl 
dom.  475;  Unexpected  Appearance  in  Parliament  on  Eve  ol 
Revolution  —  Speech  on  American  Affairs — Conciliatory 
Proposition,  518. 

Cherry  Valley,  Whig  Meeting  at  in  1775,  233 ;  Battie  ot  268 
269,  Notice  of— Residence  of  Judge  Campbell.  296 ;  Descrip 
tion  ot  297. 

Chimney  Point,  Lake  Champlain,  first  settled  by  French  in 
1731  150. 

Christie,  Colonel,  Notice  ot  226. 

Church,  Dr.  Benjamin,  appointed  Surgeon  of  Army  Hospital 
in  1775— Imprisoned  for  Treason — Banished  from  the  Coun* 
try — First  'Iraitor  to  American  Cause,  568. 

Church,  Old  Caughnawaga,  233 :  Old  South,  Boston — Described 
— Head-quarters  of  British  Soldiers  in  Revolution,  490 ;  Dese- 
crated by  British  Troops,  574. 
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CiUej  at  Batfle  of  Bemia'a  HeighU.  50. 

Cirenlar  Letter  of  Maaaachoaetti  in  1765.  464 ;  Of  Lord  HiUa- 
boitnigfa,  484. 

Clark,  Willia  Gaylord,  Quotation  from.  418,  548. 

Clarke,  Sir  Fraoeia,  Death  ot,  63. 

ClaMic  Localitiea,  34. 

Claoa,  Colonel  Daniel,  Notice  of— In  Command  of  Indiana  at 
Oawego.  941.  287. 

Clergymen.  Action  ot,  513;  Congregational,  preach  Liberty  in 
Maasachuaetta,  S2L 

Clinton.  General  Sir  Henry,  lenda  Bfeaaage  to  Burgoyne  at 
Saratoaa,  79 ;  Saila  for  Charleatoo  in  1779,  300 ;  Arrival  o€, 
from  tne  South  in  1780~Detigna  on  Waahington  at  Short 
Billow  322 ;  Operationa  in  New  Jeraey  in  1778, 332 ;  Senda  ma- 
rauding Expedition  up  Hudaon  Rirer  in  1777, 388 ;  Arrivea  at 
Boston  after  Battle  of  Lexington,  537;  At  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  545 ;  Adviaea  Attack  on  Cambridge,  547. 

Clinton,  Governor  George,  Expedition  to  Tryon  Coun^,  280 ; 
Pnrauea  Sir  John  Johnaon  to  Ticonderoga,  290 ;  Preaioent  of 
New  York  State  Convention  in  1788,  384 ;  Firat  Governor  of 
State  of  New  York,  387. 

Clinton,  General  Jamea.  biographical  Sketch  of— Expedition  to 
Western  New  York  against  Indiana  in  1779,  372. 

Clinton,  Charlea,  biographical  Sketch  of;  255. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  propoeed  Monument  to,  259. 

Clyde,  Colonel,  Notice  o£  262. 

Coal  Minea  at  Carbondale,  fatal  Accident  in,  in  1846,  377 ;  Ex- 
ploration and  Deacription  of.  378. 

Cochran,  Colonel  Robert;  in  Command  at  Fort  Edward,  74 ; 
Advoiturea  of— Grave  of— Sent  to  Canada  aa  Spy,  102 ;  In 
Command,  aa  Major,  at  Fort  Schuyler.  256. 

Cochran.  Dr.  John,  biographical  Sketch  at,  221. 

Cochran,  Major.  Notice  of;  231 ;  Death  oi;  222. 

Cochran,  Mra.  C.  R.,  223. 

Code,  American  Naval,  adopted  in  1775,  576. 

Colbom.  Colonel  at  Battle  of  Stillwater.  55. 

Colfax,  General  William,  at  Morristown,  310. 

College,  Yale.  Notice  of.  431 ;  Harvard,  endowm(*nt  ot,  555. 

Colcmiea  American,  State  ot  juat  previoua  to  Revolution,  349 ; 
Moral  Spectacle  of,  on  Eve  of  Revolution,  521. 

Colonies,  New  England,  Union  of.  433 :  Conjunction  of  New 
Haven  and  Connecticut  in  1665 — Charter  of  Connecticut 
granted  by  Charlea  lU  434. 

Coloniata,  American,  Affaira  at,  in  1775, 122;  Forbearance  of, 
before  Revolution — Conaiatent  Course  of  Delegatea  in  Con- 
peaa— Various  Addreaaea  of  aecond  ConaroM*  126 ;  Military 
rreparationa  by  Congreaa — Army  of— Spirit  oC  127. 
/(dnmbna.  Christopher,  biographical  Sketch  at,  18;  Grounds 
of  Belief  in  Existence  of  America,  19 ;  Depsrture  from  Palos, 
83 ;  Mutiny  among  his  Crew,  24 ;  Discovery  of  America,  25 ; 
Landing  in  South  America— Return  to  Europe— Honors  con- 
fiarred  on  him — Imprisonment— Release — Subsequent  Dis- 
coveries— Death,  36. 
Tommissionera.  Namea  of;  at  Convention  at  Albany  in  1754, 
303 ;  At  Trenton  in  1782,  to  adjust  Difficultios  between  Con- 
necticut and  Pennsylvania,  371 ;  Appointed  by  Pennsylvania 
to  investigata  Affairs  of  Settlers  in  Wyoming,  371,  375;  Of 
Customs,  475. 

'Committee,  Boston,  of  Correspondence  in  1774 — ^Names  of;  513; 
Of  Safety  and  Suppliea  appointed  by  Maasachuaetta  Provin- 
cial Conaress,  516 ;  Namea  of— Empowered  to  regulate  Move- 
menta  of  gathering  Army  previous  to  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
536;  Appoioted  to  draught  Commission  of  and  InsA-uction 
for  Coamiander-in<hief  of  the  American  Army.  563;  Of  Con- 
greaa arrive  at  Cambridge  and  confer  with  Washington  re- 
specting Aitnre  Operations,  575. 

Company,  Susquehanna,  Notice  of,  343 ;  Delaware,  Notice  of— 
Purchase  Lands  of  Indians  on  Delaware  River,  344 ;  Estab- 
lish Democratic  Government  in  1771,  347. 

Compo,  Landing  of  British  at,  in  1777,  402. 

Concord,  Skirmish  at,  in  1775, 190;  Provincial  Congress  meeto 
at,  in  1774.  515;  Battle-around  of— Topography,  527;  Con- 
eealment  of  Stores  at — Nionument— Village  ot,  552 ;  Celebra- 
tion at,  in  1850,  554. 

Congress.  Continental,  Factiona  in,  42 ;  Ratification  of  agree- 
ment with  British  Government  for  return  of  Burgoyne,  82 ; 
Secret  Committee  oC  for  obtaining  Aid  from  France  after 
Battle  of  Saratoga,  86 ;  Address  to  People  of  Canada.  122 ; 
Holds  Session  at  Baltimore  in  1777.  307 ;  Issues  Bills,  317, 
318 ;  First  authorizes  Coinage  of  Money,  318 ;  Adopta  Reso- 
lutions urging  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  to  cease  Hos* 
tilities  in  1775 — Resolutions  unheeded.  348;  Recommends 
Committees  of  Vigilance  in  1775— Resolutions  of,  in  1778,  to 
raise  SdUiers  in  Westmoreland,  352 ;  Censures  Stark  for  In- 
subordination, 394;  Promotes  him  for  valiant  Deeds,  398; 
Adopta  Resolution  to  erect  Monument  in  Memory  of  General 
Wooater,  406 ;  Action  oC  concerning  brilliant  Achievementa 
of  Arnold  at  Danbury.  410;  Appointment  of  Delegatea  from 
Massachmaetta  to.  in  1774.  510;  wisdom  and  Sagacity  of,  de- 
scanted on  by  Pitt— Ordera  Monument  to  be  erected  in  Mem- 
ory of  General  Warren,  and  that  his  eldest  Son  be  educated 
at  Expense  of  United  States,  in  1775,  550 ;  EstabliiBhes  Po8^ 
office  System  in  1775— Also,  Army  Hospital — Adopta  Meas- 
ures to  strcnithen  Army  and  organize  Civil  Government  in 
1775,568. 

Congress  first  Continental,  Aaaembles  at  Philadelphia  in  1774, 


126 ;  Addresa  of;  to  People  of  Great  Brltaki,  Canada,  and  Ire- 
land,  157. 
Congress,  second  Continental,  assembles  at  Philadelphia  in 
1775v  li25;  Consistent  Course  of  Delegates — Various  Ad* 
dresses,  126;  Military  Preparations,  127;  Tardiness  in  sup- 
plying Men  and  Munitions,  133 ;  Suspends  St  Clair — ^Appointa 
Gates  to  succeed  Schuyler,  136;  Sends  Committee  of  In- 

2uiry  to  Lake  Champlain  in  1775, 155 ;  Appointa  Washington 
!ommander-in-chiet  of  American  Forces  in  1775,  190 ;  Mes- 
sage of,  to  Shawnees  to  secure  Neutrality  in  1778,  264 ;  Di- 
recta  Waahington  to  attack  Enemy,  573. 

Congress,  General,  proposed  in  Massachusetta  in  1774.  509. 

Congreas,  Provincial,  of  New  York,  chancea  Name  to  "  Con- 
vention of  Representatives  of  State  of  New  York"  bi  1776— 
Assembles  at  White  Plains  in  1776— Approves  Declaration  of 
Independence,  386. 

Congreaa,  Provincial,  of  Maaaachuaetta,  aaaemblea  at  Concord 
in  1774,  515 ;  Votea  to  enroll  twelve  Thousand  Minute-men 
in  1774 — Invites  Connecticut  and  Bliode  Island  to  follow  Ex- 
ample, 516 ;  Orders  purchase  of  Anununition  and  Stores^ 
581 ;  Assembles  at  Watertown  in  1775, 531 ;  Votes  to  increase 
American  Forces — Issues  Circular  Letter  to  Committees  of 
Safety  of  Province,  533 ;  Isauas  Paper  Money — Resolves  thai 
Gage  is  unqualified  to  longer  serve  as  Governor,  &c^  534  ; 
Benevolence  at,  536 ;  Passes  Law  prohibiting  Waste  of  Gun 
powder  for  Sporting,  570. 

Congress  Stamp  Act,  1765,  522. 

Connecticut,  Assembly  ot,  proposes  to  adjnat  Difficulties  with 
Pennsylvania  in  1771,  and  sends  Colonel  Dyer  as  Agent  to 
England,  347;  Fhrst  Meeting-house  in— Firat  Court  held  in- 
First  Government  organized — Criminal  Code  baaed  on  Jew- 
ish Laws.  433 ;  Conjunction  with  New  Haven — Charter  of; 
granted  by  Charles  II.— Charter  of,  annulled  by  Jamea  II.  in 
1685— Sir  Edmund  Andreas  i^ipointed  first  Governor  General 
—Demands  and  is  refhsod  Charter— Charter  laid  before  him 
—Seized  and  concealed  bi  Oak  Tree  by  Wadsworth,  434 ; 
Charter  still  in  full  Force  in  Opinion  of  Jurists,  435;  His- 
torical Society.  Notice  of— Relics  in  Collection  oC  437,  438, 
439 ;  Assembly  appointa  Military  Officers  in  1775, 532 ;  Assem- 
bly votes  to  raise  six  Regimeota  previous  to  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  536.  -^  r 

Connecticut  Farms,  burning  of;  323. 

Constitution,  Federal,  similar  Plan  of,  proposed  by  Franklin, 
Coxe,  and  Penn,  303 ;  Conventions  relative  to  Adoption  of; 
383, 384 :  Vindicated  by  Jay,  Hamilton,  and  Madison  in  "  Fed- 
eralist," 384 ;  Namea  of  Committee  for  draughting  and  re- 
porting, 386. 

**  Constitutional  Courant,"  Head-piece  o^  curious  Device,  468, 
508. 

Convention  at  Saratoga  for  Release  of  Burgoyne,  83. 

Convention,  Colonial,  at  Albany  in  1754,  for  renewal  of  Treaties 
with  Six  Nations— Names  of  Delegates  oC  303 ;  At  Hartford 
in  1779.  331 ;  At  New  York  in  1765— Adopta  Declaration  of 
Righta— Petition  to  King  and  Memorial  to  Parliament,  465. 

Convention,  New  York  State,  held  at  Poughkeepsie  in  1788. 
382.  383.  384 ;  Of  Representatives  of  State  of  New  York  at 
White  Plaina.  Harlaem,  FUhkill,  and  Kingston,  hi  1777,  387. 

Convention  held  in  Boston  in  1768,  480;  At  Boston  in  1774,  re- 
solve that  no  Obedience  is  due  to  late  Acta  of  Parliament  514. 

Cook  at  Battie  of  Stillwater,  5L 

Cook,  Colonel,  at  Expedition  to  Danbnry,  403. 

Coon,  Tory,  Anecdote  of,  and  Benedict  Arnold,  409. 

Cornelius,  Lewis,  Dimensions  and  Weight  of;  380. 

Com  Planter,  Seneca  ChieC  Address  to  President  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1792— Early  Temperance  Lecturer,  277;  Sup- 
planted by  Red  Jacket— On  Incursion  into  Schoharie  Coun- 
ty, 279. 

Cortereal.  Gaspar,  Voyage  of,  to  North  Americ»— Kidnaps  and 
sells  Indians  to  Portuguese  as  Slaves,  29. 

Cortez,  Fernando,  30. 

Colton.  Reverend  John,  Complimento  to,  446. 

Council  of  Six  Nations  of  Indians  in  Genesee  Valley  in  1779, 
376 ;  Of  Indians  at  Albany  in  1754, 303 ;  Of  Indiana  at  Easton 
with  provincial  Governors  in  1758,  336,  344 ;  At  Fort  Stan- 
wix  in  1768,  344. 

Council  of  War  at  Forty  Fort  in  1778,  353 ;  At  Boston  after 
Battie  of  Lexington — Names  of  Officers,  534 ;  Summoned  by 
Gage  on  Momuig  of  Battie  of  Bunker  Hill,  540 ;  Called  by 
Washington  at  Cambridge,  1775,  565,  573. 

Courts-martial  of  Schuyler  and  St  Clair,  136;  General  Enos, 
192L 

Courta  of  Vice  Admiralty  established  throughout  Coloniea  in 
1696.  453. 

Cow  Boys  and  Skinnera,  Notice  of;  502. 

Cowper.  Quotation  from,  336. 

Cox.  Colonel,  at  UnadiUa,  238 ;  At  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  943 ; 
Killed.  246. 

Coxe,  Daniel.  Letter  of;  to  Joseph  Galloway,  320. 

Cradles  of  Libcrtv,  May  Flower,  440 ;  Faneuil  Hall,  479. 

Crane,  General,  Tomb  oC  326. 

Crown  Point  Capture  of,  in  1758,  120;  Captured  by  Green 
Mountain  Boys  in  1775,  153. 

Cruisers,  American,  fitted  out  in  1775,  569. 

Currytown.  Attack  on,  by  Doxstader — Csptives,  894. 

Cuihing,  Thomaa,  Chairman  of  Convention  in  Boston  in  1768, 
479. 
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Cothman,  ReTerend  Robert,  Notice  oC  433. 
Cuyler,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Klock'a  Field,  281. 

Daggett,  RerereDd  Dr.  Naphthall,  blosrapblcal  Sketch  of— In- 
humanly treated  by  the  Britiah  at  New  Haven,  4S4. 

Dana,  Anderson,  Notice  oC  360. 

Dana,  Richard  H.,  Quotation  from,  360. 

Danbury,  Connecticut,  Wnflhington's  Army  at,  In  1778,  333; 
Original  Proprietors  of.  400 ;  Tryon's  Expedition  to.  in  1777, 
401 ;  Burned  by  British  in  1777.  404. 

Dartmouth,  Lord,  placed  at  Head  of  Board  of  Trade  in  1772, 
495;  Card  of,  531. 

Darenport,  Reverend  Mr.,  Notice  of,  419. 

Davis,  Captain,  at  Battle  of  Springfield  in  1780.  334. 

Davis.  Caj)tain  Isaac,  at  Battle  of  Concord  in  1775,  526. 

Dawes,  Honorable  Thomas,  Quotation  from,  493. 

Dayton,  Colonel  S.,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  236. 

Dayton,  Colonel  Elias,  at  Battle  of  Springfield— Biographical 
Sketch  of,  323 ;  Tomb  oC  326. 

Dean,  James,  biographical  Sketch  of,  273. 

Deane.  Silas,  biographical  Sketch  of.  85. 

Dearborn,  Major,  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights.  50. 

Dearborn,  Lieutenant,  sent  to  destroy  Indians  in  1779»  278. 

Debt,  National,  of  England,  95 ;  American,  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic in  1777-81,  319. 

Declaration  of  Independence  —  Manner  received  in  Mohawk 
Valley,  236. 

De  Gourges,  Expedition  to  Florida — Avenges  the  Death  of 
Huguenots  upon  the  Spaniards,  32. 

De  Grove,  H.,  Notice  ot  400. 

Delancy,  James,  President  of  Convention  at  Albany  in  1754. 303. 

Denison,  Colonel  Nathan,  Notice  of,  348 ;  Biographical  Sketch 
of.  36L 

Derby,  Honorable  Richard,  fits  out  Vessels  to  bear  Dispatches 
to  London  in  1775,  531. 

De  Salle  at  Mouth  of  Niagara  River  in  1725,  234. 

De  Soto,  Fernando,  Expedition  to  Florida  in  1538,  30 ;  Expe- 
dition up  the  Mississippi  in  1540— Death  of  31. 

D'Estang,  Count,  arrives  at  Sandy  Hook  with  French  Fleet  in 
1778,  Ml. 

Devices  on  Continental  Money,  317 ;  on  Newspaper  Heads,  507, 
508 

De  Witt  Levi.  Notice  of  290. 

Diamond  Island,  Lake  George,  109 ;  A  Military  Dep6t  under 
Burgoyne,  114. 

Dibble,  Joseph,  Notice  of,  406. 

Dickenson,  John,  biographical  Sketch  of,  476;  Honors  to,  477 ; 
Draws  up  Petition  to  the  Kins;,  568. 

Dickinson,  General,  at  Battle  ot  Springfield,  323. 

Dickinson.  Reverend  Jonathan,  biographical  Sketch  of,  326. 

Dieskau,  Death  of,  109. 

DievendoriT,  Jacob,  Notice  of.  293,  295. 

DiUenback,  CaptiUn,  assailed  by  Johnson's  Greens,  248. 

Dixwell,  Colonel,  English  Regicide,  concealed  at  New  Haven 
in  1638.  419.  420;  Monument  of;  420. 

Dome  Island,  shelter  for  Putnam's  Men,  114. 

Doolittle.  Amos,  copper-plate  Engraver,  Notice  of,  317 

Dorchester  Heights,  Topography  of.  560,  566. 

Dorrance,  Colonel,  at  Wyoming,  353. 

Doty,  Mrs.  Jane.  Recollections  of,  333. 

Douw,  Volkert  P.,  appointed  Commissioner  by  Congress  to  at- 
tend Indian  Council  at  Johnstown  in  1778,  265. 

Doxstader  attacks  Currytown,  293. 

Duane,  Jnmes.  appointed  Special  Commissioner  on  Indian 
Council  at  Johnstown,  265 ;  Delegate  to  first  Continental  Con- 
gress, 383. 

Du  Bois,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Klock's  Field,  28L 

Dudley,  Governor,  Quotation  from,  447. 

Dunlap,  Reverend  Mr,  Notice  of  269. 

Dupuys,  Sicur,  forms  Settlements  near  Syracuse  in  1655— 
Escapes  from  hostile  Indians  to  Montreal.  229. 

Durkce,  Captain  Robert,  in  Command  at  Wyoming  in  1776— 
At  Skirmish  on  Millstone  River  in  1777.  351 ;  Refused  Per- 
mission to  return  Home  to  Wyoming.  356. 

Durkee,  Colonel  John,  biographical  Sketch  of— At  Wyoming 
Valley.  345. 

Dutch,  used  stamped  Paper  prior  to  Stamp  Act  461. 

Dwi^t  Dr.  Timothy,  Notice  of.  270;  Pastor  at  Greenfield  Hill 
in  1779— HU  Poem  ''Greenfield  Hill,"  417;  His  Description 
of  Fairfield,  425. 

Dyer,  Captain,  in  Continental  Navy.  576. 

Dyer.  Colonel  Eliphalet  sent  to  England  to  adjust  Difficulties 
in  Wyoming  Valley — Anecdote  offabout  **  Lawyers  and  Bull- 
frogs," 347. 

East  India  Company,  its  Object  and  Extent,  495. 

Easton.  Pennsylvania,  Notice  of,  335. 

Edwards,  Gilbert  Notice  of  321. 

Effigies  burned  in  Boston  on  Account  of  Stamp  Act,  466,  469. 

Elderkin.  Jedediah.  Notice  of,  345;  Anecdote  of,  in  **  Lawyers 

and  Bullfrogs." 347. 
Elizabeth  Port  its  Fortification— Ancient  Tavern— Wharf,  338. 
Elizabethtown,  Notice  of,  326 ;  Washington's  Army  at,  in  1778, 

332. 
Elliot,  Joseph,  Notice  of;  356. 
Elliot,  Tory,  264. 


Emeraon.  Reverend  William,  Letter  oC  deacribing  Waahfaag* 
ton's  Camp  at  Cambridge  in  1775,  567. 

Encampment  of  American  Army  at  Middlebrook  and  Pluck- 
emin  in  1778,  332. 

Encampment  of  American  Army  at  Morristown  in  1777— Spirit 
and  Condition  of  Continental  Army— Place  of  Quarters — 
Free-masonry— Inoculation  of  the  Army,  307;  Proclamation 
of  the  Brothers  Howe — Disappointment  of  the  People — 
Washington's  Counter  Proclamation,  306;  Oppoaitioo  to 
Washington's  Policy— His  Independence  and  Sagacity.  309. 

Encampment  of  American  Army  at  Morristown  in  177^-80, 
309;  Lifeguard  and  their  Dutiea— Pulaski  and  his  Cavalry 
—Effect  of  Alarm  Guns,  310;  Sufferings  and  Fortitude  of  the 
Army  —  Secret  Expedition  of  Stirling — Extrenoe  Cold- 
Death  of  Mirallea,  311 ;  Mutiny — Excuses  for  the  Movement 
—  Injustice  toward  the  Soldiers  —  Policy  and  Success  of 
Wayne,  312 ;  Adjustment  of  Difficulties— Emissaries  of  Clin- 
ton— Patriotism  of  the  Mutineers — Fate  of  the  Emissaries. 
313;  Mutiny  of  the  New  Jersey  Line — Prompt  Action  of 
Washington — Success  of  Howe,  314. 

Encampment  of  British  on  Bunker  Hill,  530. 

Encampment  of  Hessians  near  Bennington  in  1777,  396. 

Encampment  of  Washington  at  Cambridge  in  1775.  567. 

Eneravers  of  the  Revolution,  Notice  of,  317,  421. 

Episcopacy  designed  for  America.  459;  Opposition  to,  460. 

Epitaph  for  Colonel  Scammel,  431 ;  Burke— Goldsmith,  504. 

Erskine,  Sir  William,  in  Expedition  to  Danbury,  402;  In  Skir 
mish  at  Compo.  410. 

Esopus  \ho  Capital  of  New  York  in  1777,  388. 

Evacuation  of  New  Haven  in  1779,  425. 

Everett,  Honorable  Edward,  Speech  at  Concord  In  1850,  554. 

Ewing,  Colonel,  Letter  of,  about  Discovery  of  Frances  Slocuov 
368. 

Expedition,  Foraging,  under  Baume,  to  Bennington — Instruo* 
tions  from  Burgoyne — Indian  Allies — SkirmUh  near  Cam- 
bridge, 392 ;  Measure  for  defending  new  Hampshire — Lang- 
don's  Patriotism— Raising  of  Troops,  393 ;  Stark's  Refusal  to 
accompany  Lincoln— Censure  of  Congress — Result— Move- 
ments to  oppose  Baume,  394 ;  Preparations  for  Battle^Dis- 
position  of  the  British  Troops — Errors  and  Difficulties  in 
Correction.  395 ;  Skirmishing  in  the  Rain — Hessian  Encamp- 
ment— Stark's  Promise  and  Fulfillment  396. 

Expedition  to  Canada  under  Arnold  in  1775,  90 ;  Voyage  up 
me  Kennebec— Dead  River — Return  of  Enos  to  Cambridge 
without  Orders— His  Trial  and  Acquittal.  192 ;  Perilous  Voy* 
age  down  the  Chaudidre — Narrow  Escape— Timely  Relief 
(or  the  Troops,  193;  Manifesto  of  Washington  to  Arnold- 
Joined  by  Indians  Natanis  and  Sabatis — Arrival  at  Point  Levi 
— Incidents  of  the  March,  194. 

Expedition  to  Currytown.  under  Captain  Gross,  in  1781— Bat- 
tle at  New  Dorlach,  294 ;  Death  of  Captain  M'Kim— Prison- 
ers, 295. 

Expedition  of  Governor  Tryon  to  Danbury  in  1777 — Object- 
Landing  of  the  British  at  Compo— Rising  of  the  Militia — 
Character  of  the  People,  402 ;  March  of  British  into  Danbury 
— Head-quarters  of  Officers.  403 ;  Imprudence  of  some  Citi- 
zens—Retaliation of  British— Burninff  of  the  Village.  404 ; 
Estimated  Damase.  405 ;  British  attacked  by  Wooster— Re> 
turn  Fire — Death  of  Wooster — Approach  of  Arnold.  406; 
Barricade  at  Ridgefield — Bravery  orAmold— Narrow  Escape 
— March  to  Compo,  409 ;  Skirmish  witii  Erskine^Connecti* 
cut  Militia — Action  of  Congress  concerning  Arnold,  410. 

Expedition  to  Easton  against  Six  Nations  in  1779,  under  Sulli- 
van, 336. 

Expedition  against  German  Flats  in  1778.  235. 

Expedition,  maraudins.  up  the  Hudson,  sent  by  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, in  1777 — Lnnaint;  at  Kingston,  Rhinebeck  Flats,  and 
other  Places — Burning  Houses — Destruction  of  other  Proper- 
ty. 388. 

Expedition  to  Horseneck  Landing  in  1779,  under  Tryon — Skir- 
mish at  Greenwich  between  British  advance  Guards  and  Pu^ 
nam's  Scouts— Defeat  of  Americans — Escape  of  Putnam — 
Tryon  plunders  the  Inhabitants,  and  retreats  to  Bye  and 
Kind's  Bridge,  412. 

Expedition  against  Indians  in  Western  New  York  in  1779.  un- 
der Sullivan,  272;  Capture  and  Execution  of  Hare  and  New- 
berry—Information  from  General  Schuyler— Damming  Ot- 
sego Lake— Its  Effects,  273;  March  of  Sullivan's  Forces — 
Fortifications  of  the  Enemy— Battle,  274 ;  Effect  of  the  Artil- 
lery—Retreat of  the  Enemy— Destruction  of  Catherinestown 
and  other  Villages  and  Plantations,  275 ;  Approach  to  Genesee 
—Council  of  Indian  Villages— Battle— Capture  and  Torture 
of  Lieutenant  Boyd.  276 ;  Destruction  of  Genesee  and  sur- 
rounding Country— Picture  of  the  Desolation— Washington 
receives  the  Name  of  Anna  ta  kaulcs  (Town  Destroyer),  277: 
Return  of  invading  Army — Arrival  at  Wyoming— Oneidat 
driven  from  Home.  278. 

Expedition  against  Indians  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  under  M'Intosh 
m  1778,  264. 

Expedition  against  Indians  in  Onondaga  Valley  in  1779,  nndei 
General  Clinton — Destruction  of  Towns,  270 ;  Alarm  of  tha 
Oncidas,  271. 

Expedition  against  &e  Five  Nations  of  Indians  in  1696,  under 
Frontenac,  216. 

Expedition  against  Indians  at  Oswegatchie  in  1779.  under  Clin- 
ton—AtUck  on  Cobelskill— Scalpmg  Parties,  271. 
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Expedition  against  Indiana  in  Wyoming  Valley  in  1778,  under 
Butler,  362. 

Eitpedition  against  Indians  in  Wyoming  Valley  in  1779,  under 
SulliTan,  363. 

Expedition  to  Lexington  and  Concord  under  Colonel  Smith 
and  Mi^r  Pificaim — Lexinston  in  Arms — Midnight  March  of 
British,  523;  Approach  to  Lexington — Citizens  alarmed  by 
Bells,  Guns,  and  Drums — Militia  called  to  the  Oreen— Skir- 
mish—Eight  Patriots  killed,  524 ;  Patriots  disperse— People 
of  Concord  aroused — Assembling  of  Militia — Town  invesN 
ed  by  British,  SS5;  Destruction  of  Property— Rapid  Aug* 
mentation  of  Militish— Preparations  for  Action,  526;  Battle  at 
Concord  Bridge  —  Retreat  of  British  to  Village — Scalpiog 
Story  explain^,  527 ;  Retreat  of  Enemy  from  Concord — An- 
noyance on  Road  by  Militia,  528;  Junction  of  Troops  of 
Perey  and  Smith — Retreat  to  Charlestown— Skirmishes  at 
West  Cambridge  and  Prospect  Hill  529. 

Expedition  ag^dnst  Montreal,  under  Winthrop,  in  1689— Fail- 
ure, 451. 

Expedition,  Naral,  off  Sandy  Hook  in  1776.  under  Dayton  and 
iUexander.  328;  Capture  of  British  Provision  Ship.  329. 

Expedition,  Naval,  against  Niagara  in  1755,  under  Governor 
Shiriey,  217. 

Expedition  to  New  Haven,  under  Tryon.  in  1779 — Landina  of 
Troops,  422 ;  Alarm— Bravery  of  Militiar— Battie  on  Milford 
Hill— Death  of  Campbell,  423;  Entrance  of  Enemy— Treat- 
ment of  Dr.  Daggett — Landing  of  Tryon,  424 ;  Conduct  of 
EiiemT— People  on  East  Rock — Evacuation  by  Britiah,  425. 

Expedition  against  New  York,  under  Washington,  in  1781— 
Conference  with  the  French  at  Wethersfield — Plans  of  Pro- 
cedure— Junction  of  Armies  near  Dobb's  Ferry— Ineffectual 
Attempts  upon  New  York— Enterprise  abandoned — Wash- 
ington and  Forces  proceed  to  Yorktuwn,  436. 

Expedition,  maraudms,  to  Norwalk,  under  Tryon,  in  1779— 
Denruction  of  the  Village— Conduct  of  Tryon,  414. 

Expedition  to  Stnten  Island  in  1780.  under  Lord  Stirling.  311. 

Expedition  to  Ticonderoga  in  pursuit  of  Jolmson  in  1781,  un- 
der CUnton  and  Van  Schaick,  290. 

Expedition  to  Tryon  Coun^r  in  1780,  under  Clinton  and  Van 
Rensselaer — Dispatch  of  Ordera  to  Colonel  Brown,  at  Fort 
Paria— Engagement  at  Fort  Keyser— Death  of  Brown,  280; 
Pursuit  of  Johnson  by  Van  Rensselaer— Inaction  of  the  la^ 
feei^Battie  of  Klock's  Field— Capture  of  Tories,  281 ;  Pur- 
suit of  Johnson  and  Brant— Conduct  of  Van  Rensselaer — 
Capture  of  Vrooman  and  his  Party — Threatened  Invasion, 
S82 ;  Gloomy  Prospect  in  the  Mohawk  Country — Patriotism 
of  Colonel  Willett-His  Command  of  Tryon  Militia.  283. 

Expedition  to  Wroming  Valley  in  1775.  under  Plunket— Re* 
pulaed  by  the  Yankee— Council  of  War— Enterprise  aban- 
doned, 348. 

Expedition  to  Wyoming  in  1784,  under  Armstrong,  373. 

Expenditures  of  British  Government  on  Account  of  America 
prior  to  Revolution,  456. 

Fairfield— Origin  of  Name,  416 ;  Described  by  Dr.  Dwight— De- 
struction oC  425 ;  Trvon's  Apology — Extent  of  Destruction, 
iifi ;  Treatment  of  Mrs.  Buckley — Interference  of  General 
SUliman— Humphrey's  Elegy  on  Burning  of,  427;  Tryon's 
Retreat  to  Huntinston,  Long  Island,  428. 

Falla,  Cohoes',  described,  35 ;  Montroorenci,  203 ;  St  Ann's  Rap- 
ids, in  River  St  Lawrence,  described,  206 ;  Cedar  Rapids,  207 ; 
Niagara,  227. 

Fanaticism  in  New  England,  449. 

FaneuU  HaU  described- Burned  in  1761— Enlarged  in  1805, 
479  :  Meeting  held  in,  to  consider  Port  Bill  in  1774.  507. 

Faneuil,  Peter,  Founder  of  Faneuil  Hall,  479. 

Farrar,  Captain  Jonathan,  at  Battle  of  Lexington,  525. 

Febiger,  Adjutant  Christian,  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  546. 

*•  Federalist''  Notice  of,  384. 

Fellows.  General,  at  Battle  of  fiemis's  Heights,  50;  Situation 
of  hi*  Detachment  74. 

Fermoy.  Gen.  De,  Imprudence  oC  at  Mount  Independence,  135. 

Feu  dt  Joie.  Toast  at  in  Sullivan's  Army.  270. 

Financea  of  Revolutionary  Government — Emission  of  BiUs  of 
Credit  316;  Continnntal  paper  Money— Form  of  Bills— De- 
vices and  Mottoes,  317;  New  emissions  of  Bills — Counter- 
Cdts  issued  by  Tories — First  coined  Money,  318 ;  Deprecia- 
tion of  paper  Money  — Confusion  in  Trade — Foreign  and 
domestic  Debt— Value  of  Bills  in  Specie.  319;  Laws  passed 
making  paper  Money  legal  Tender — Washington's  Deprrca- 
tion  of  tne  Law  —  Its  large  Issues  encourage  Tories,  320 ; 
General  Greene  charged  with  enriching  himself  at  public 
Expense — Excitement  thronahout  the  Country — Riot  at 
Pbiiadelpbia— Convention  at  Hartford,  321. 

Finch,  Mr.,  Prisoner  at  Wyoming,  361. 

Fish,  Jabes,  Notice  oC  360. 

Fisheries,  New  Enffland,  Bill  for  Destroying,  520. 

Fitch,  Governor  Thomas,  Notice  of,  414. 

Flag,  American,  Devices  of,  192;  Ingenious,  242;  American, 
wanted  by  Indians  for  Decoy.  350;  Pine  Tree,  described,  570, 
576;  Continental  Marine.  5 1 6. 

Fleet  Formation  of.  on  Lake  Champlain,  163;  British.  Arrives 
off  Sandy  Hook  in  1778, 331 ;  Of  Admiral  Howe  returns  from 
Newport  to  New  York  in  1778,  332;  British,  arrive  off  Nor- 
walk Islands  in  1777.  402;  French,  blockaded  in  Narragan- 
sen  Bay  by  British,  435 ;  British,  off  Block  Island  in  1781, 436. 


Florida  discovered  by  Ponce  De  Leon,  29 ;  Invaded  by  Do 
Soto,  30. 

Flncker,  Thomas,  Notice  of,  515. 

Fonda.  Mi^or  JcUea,  Notice  oi;  280. 

Foot  Ezra,  Notice  of,  407. 

Ford,  Honorable  Gabriel.  Notice  of.  306,  314.  315. 

Ford,  Mrs.,  House  of,  Head-quartera  of  Washington,  Hamiltoit 
and  Tilffhman,  310. 

Forman.  Judge.  Anecdote  of.  229. 

Fortifications  at  Van  Schaick's  Island,  36.  41 ;  Fort  Schuyler 
or  Fort  Stanwix,  .18.  231,  237 ;  Mount  Hope  and  Mount  De- 
fiance, 39;  At  Haver's  Island.  41;  At  Bemis's  Heights,  49;  At 
Stillwater.  58 ;  Fort  Hardy,  71 ;  Of  Burgoyne's  Camp,  Re- 
mains of;  89 ;  Fort  Edward,  93,  95 ;  Fort  Miller.  94 ;  Terms 
in.  defined,  96;  Fort  William  Henry— Fort  George,  108;  Fort 
William  Henry.  Destruction  of — Fort  Gage — Fort  George, 
Ruins  of.  112;  Fort  Ticonderoga  or  Carillon,  115. 118;  Fort 
Howe,  115 ;  On  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  119 ;  At  Crown  Point 
120;  At  Mount  Independence,  133;  Fort  Ann — Present  Ap- 
pearance oC  139;  Fort  St  Frederick,  150;  Crown  Point  De- 
acription  and  present  Appearance  oC  151 ;  At  Isle  Aux  Noix 
— Near  Plattaburgh.  166;  At  Rouae's  Point  167;  At  St  John's, 
169, 172 ;  At  Chambly,  171, 174, 289 ;  At  Moutii  of  Sorel  River, 
183;  At  Cape  Diamond,  near  Quebec,  198 ;  At  Cedar  Rapids, 
207 ;  Fort  Wellington,  near  Wind-mill  Point  on  the  St  Law- 
rence, 210 ;  Near  Ogdensburgb,  212 ;  Fort  Frontenac,  on  the 
St  Lawrence,  Captured  by  Colonel  Bradstreet  in  1758.  215 ; 
At  Oswego.  216,  217,  220;  Fort  Ontario,  217;  Fort  Niagik 
ra,  216,  2&i ;  ForU  Stanwix,  Newport  and  Ball,  231 ;  Fort 
Johnson,  232;  Fort  Davton,  on  German  Flats,  243;  Fort 
Schuyler,  Topography  ot  249 ;  Destroyed  by  Fire  and  Flood 
in  1781,  252.  282;  Fort  Herkimer  or  Fort  Dayton.  254 ;  Fort 
Herkimer.  Topography  of,  255 ;  Fort  Plain,  Plan  and  Deacrip- 
tion  of.  261 :  Fort  Clyde— Fort  Plank,  262 ;  In  Schoharie  Val- 
ley, 265,  279,  280;  In  Cherry  VaUey.  268;  Middle  Fori,  279 ; 
Lower  Fort— Fort  Hunter,  in  Mohawk  Vhlley,  290.  290;  Fort 
Paris,  in  Stone  Arabia,  280;  Fort  Rensselaer,  in  Mohawk 
Valley.  283;  Fort  M'Koan.  295;  Fort  Orange  (now  Albany), 
301 ;  Fort  Nonsense,  306 ;  Fort  Lee,  307 ;  Forty  Fort  and  Fort 
Winterrodbt  in  Valley  of  Wyoming,  340,  351 ;  Fort  Durkee, 
345 ;  Fort  Wyoming,  346 :  Fort  Jenkins,  at  Wyoming,  351 : 
Namea  and  Position  of  all  Porta  in  Wyoming,  3.'i3;  Forty 
Fort  Site  of,  365 ;  Fort  Dickinaon.  Wyoming.  373 ;  Fitch's 
Point  413:  Fort  Hale  or  Littie  Fort  on  Black  Rock,  New 
Haven.  424.  425;  Old  Porta  in,  at  Boston,  451;  Fort  Inde- 
pendence, Boston  Harbor,  478 ;  Of  Boston  Neck,  513 ;  In 
Vicinity  of  Boston  after  Battie  of  Lexington,  537,  560.  567, 
571 ;  On  Breed's  Hill,  540:  At  Boston.  574;  On  Bunker  Hill, 
539 ;  On  Plowed  Hill,  571 ;  At  Lechmere  Point,  555 ;  At 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampahire,  568. 

Forty  Fort  358,  365. 

Fox.  Charles  James,  first  Speech  of.  in  Parliament  on  Boston 
Port  Bill.  503;  Satirizes  Georse  III..  519. 

France  acknowledges  Indepen^nce  of  United  States  in  1778, 
87. 

Francis,  Colonel  killed  at  Battle  of  Hubbardton.  146. 

Franklin.  Dr.  Benjamin,  Christening  of,  114;  Matures  Plan  for 
Convention  at  Albany  in  1754,  XO ;  InvenU  Stove  in  1742, 
328;  Advocates  Stamp  Act  in  Congress  at  Albany  in  1754, 
461 ;  Advice  to  Ingersoll  466 ;  Republishes  Letters  of  **  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer"  in  London  and  Paris,  476 ;  Chosen  Agent 
for  Massachusetta,  493;  Publishes  Letters  of  Hutchinson  and 
others  in  London,  494 ;  SumoMned  before  Privy  Council — 
Vow  on  dismissal  as  Post^maater  General,  495;  Visits  Dis- 
senters in  North  of  England  to  enlist  them  in  American 
Cauae,  517 ;  Sends  forth  Address  to  People  of  England  and 
others.  519 ;  Sails  for  America,  abandoning  all  Hope  of  Rec- 
onciliation. S2\ :  Appointed  by  Congreas  Post- master  Gen- 
eral in  1775— Post-office  Account-book,  568;  Receives  Bal- 
ance due  for  Services  as  Colonial  A  sent  in  England — Pays 
five  Hundred  Dollars  as  charitable  Donation  for  Relief  of 
wounded  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  Widows  and  Or- 
phans of  the  killed.  .'^75. 

Fmnklin,  Colonel  John,  invests  Wilkesbarre  Fort  in  1784.  372; 
Drives  Commissioners  from  Valley  of  Wyoming — Arrested 
for  Treason.  375 :  Discharged.  376. 

Eraser,  General,  at  Battie  of  Bemis's  Heivhts.  50;  Death  of.  52; 
Account  of  Death  of.  by  Baroness  Rciaesel — Place  of  Death 
of— Last  Request  of.  granted.  65;  Burial  of— Humanity  of 
Americans  toward.  66 ;  BuriaTplace  ot  70. 

Free-masonry  at  Morristown,  307. 

Freneau.  Philip.  Quotations  from.  37,  43,  SXi.  537, 571. 

Frey,  Major,  captured  at  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  248. 

Frontenac.  Count  Louia,  Expedition  against  Five  Nations  in 
1696,  216. 

Frost  Captain,  at  Darien  in  1781,  414. 

Fulton.  Robert,  first  Steam-boat  on  Hudson — Price  of  Pasasgo 
of;35. 

Gage.  General  Thomas.  Notice  of.  478,  480.  483 ;  Arrives  in 
Boston  in  1774,  507 ;  Becomes  a  Tyrant  in  the  Eyes  of  Bos- 
tonians,  S09;  Attempta  to  seize  Arms  and  Ammunition  at 
Cambridge  in  1774.  514 ;  Sends  Expedition  against  Concord 
in  1775. 523 ;  Restrictions  and  Perfidy  of,  in  Boston  after  Bat- 
tin  of  Lexington.  535;  Soliloquy  of.  5.37;  Summons  Council 
of  War  on  Morning  of  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  540;  Bnnui 
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Charlestown  with  Carcaas,  543 ;  RecaHed  to  make  Explana- 
tioD  to  King  George  after  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill— Biographical 
Sketch  of;  573. 

Gall,  General,  at  Battle  of  Bemia'a  Heigfata,  SO. 

GanscToort,  Colooel  Peter,  appointed  to  Command  Fort  Schuy- 
ler— Biographical  Sketch  ot;  240 ;  Lettera  to  General  Schuy- 
ler imploring  Aid,  241 ;  In  Expedition  against  Onondagas,S70. 

Gardinier,  Captain,  at  Sieiro  of  Fort  Schuyler,  247. 

Gardner,  Henry,  appointed  Re<»iyer  General  of  MaaaachuaettB 
in  1774,  516. 

Gardner,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill — Death  o^  drama- 
tized. 546. 

Garrick'a  Couplet  on  Goldsmith.  504. 

Garth,  General  Notice  of,  427,  428. 

Gates,  General,  superseded  by  Schuyler,  38 ;  Withdrawal,  39 
Supersedes  Schuylcr^Anrival  at  Van  Schaick's  Island,  42 
Quarters  at  Bemis's  Heiffhts,  47 ;  Advances  to  Stillwater,  48 
Increase  of  Army  at  Stillwater,  59 ;  Kindness  to  British  In 
Talids  at  Stillwater,  73 ;  Terms  proposed  to  Burgnyne,  1^ 
Introduction  to  Burgoyne,  80 ;  Awarded  Gold  M^al,  84 
Letter  to  Burgoyne  relative  to  Massacre  of  Women  and 
Children,  100;  Letter  to  Burgoyne  in  1777,  389. 

Geake,  Samuel,  Notice  of;  242. 

Genesee  Valley,  Destruction  ot,  its  Towns  and  Property  in 
1779,277. 

Genesee  River,  Notice  of,  2S4. 

George  II.,  Death  oC  announced  to  his  Heir,  457. 

George  III.,  Accession  of,  456 ;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  457 ; 
Satirized  bv  Fox,  519. 

Gerard,  M.,  Minister  from  France,  succeeded  by  Luzerne,  311. 

German  Flats,  Origin  of  Name,  253 ;  Stone  Church  at  254  ; 
Expedition  against— Destmction  of  Settlement  bT  Brant  in 
177B,  255 ;  Rencounter  at,  between  Wordsworth  and  In- 
dians, 296. 

GerrisK  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  544. 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  at  Head  of  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply, 522. 

Getman,  Captain,  at  Schell's  Bush,  299. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  takes  Sides  with  Americans  on  Eve  of  Revo- 
lution—Biographical Sketch  of.  519. 

Gl-en-gwa-tah,  Seneca  Chief,  at  Battle  of  Wyoming,  354. 

Girty,  Simon,  Tory,  264. 

Glen's  Falls,  Scenery  and  Incidents  of,  105^ 

Glover  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heiffhts,  50. 

Gnadenhutten,  Destruction  of,  343. 

Goffe,  General,  English  Regicide,  concealed  at  New  Haven, 
419,  420. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  Extracts  from  "  Retaliation'*— Epitaph  for 
Burke,  504. 

Gkire,  Governor  Christopher,  wounded  in  Riot  at  Boston  when 
Boy.  489. 

Gould,  Colonel  Death  of;  409. 

Government,  British,  caricatured,  158. 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  Augustus  Henry — Policy  of— Biographical 
Sketch  of;  482. 

Grasshopper,  Field-piece,  Notice  of,  279. 

Grave  of  M.  Richardson  Stoddard.  148 ;  Ethan  Allen,  161 ;  Near 
Fort  Jenkins,  Wyoming,  of  Victims  scalped,  353 ;  Colonel 
Zebulon  Butler,  367 ;  Huguenots  at  Kingston,  389 ;  General 
Woostor— Its  Marks  obliterated,  406;  Colonel  Humphreya 

'  at  New  Haven— Major  Campbell,  424 ;  Arnold's  Wife,  iia ; 
Vault  of  Mather  Family,  561. 

Graves,  Admiral  in  Command  of  British  Fleet  at  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  540. 

Great  Tree.  Seneca  Chief,  Treachery  of.  at  Schoharie,  267. 

Greene,  General,  charged  with  enriching  himself  at  public  Ex- 
pense, .321 ;  In  Command  at  Springfield  in  1780,  323 :  Hend- 
Suarters  near  Middlebrook,  with  Washington,  in  1778,  332 ; 
t  Bunker  Hill,  566. 

Greenland  and  Iceland,  mild  Climate  of;  in  former  limes,  21. 

Green  Mountain  Boys,  Regiment  of,  at  'Ticonderoga,  155 ;  Cap- 
tured Crown  Point  in  1775,  153. 

Greenfield  HiU.  Notice  of.  417. 

Gregg,  Captain,  Adventure  of,  252. 

Gregg,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Bennington.  394. 

GrenviUe,  George,  biographical  Sketch  of-— Originator  of  Stamp 
Act,  460;  Speech  of;  471. 

Gridley,  Captain  Samuel,  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  5.')9,  543. 

Gridley,  Colonel  Richard,  wounded  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill — 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  546. 

Gross,  Captain.  Expedition  to  Currytown,  294. 

Grummon's  Hill  described,  415. 

Gunn,  Abel,  Notice  of;  384. 

Guy,  Park,  234. 

Haddin,  Lieutenant,  at  Battle  of  Stillwater,  54. 

Haldimand,  Sir  Frederick,  Threat  of,  executed  against  the 

Oneidas  in  1779,  278. 
Hale,  Captain  Nathan,  Notice  of,  425. 
Hale,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Stillwater.  51 ;  at  Battle  of  Hubbard- 

ton — Censured  for  Cowardice — Death  of,  145. 
Halleck,  Quotation  from,  337,  364. 
Hamilton,  Brigadier  General  (English),  at  Battle  of  Bemis's 

Heights.  50. 
Hamilton,  General  Alexander,  Anecdote  ot  315;  Advocate  of 

the  Constitution— Suppresses  Doctors'  Mob  in  New  York,  384. 


Hamilton,  Gerard  (Single-speech  Hamilton),  Notice  of,  476. 

Hamilton,  Mr.,  Anecdote  or,  at  Expedition  to  Danbuiy,  400. 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  (Miss  Schuyler),  Notice  of;  315. 

Hammell  Major,  Notice  of;  242. 

Hammond,  Lebbeus,  Notice  of,  358.  370. 

Hand  bills  issued  at  Boston,  496,  507,  572. 

Hancock,  John,  Liberality  of,  473 ;  Member  of  Boston  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence  in  1774,  513 ;  Captain  of  Govern- 
or's Independent  Cadets — Dismissal  ft-om,  by  Gage.  514; 
Chosen  President  of  Provincial  Congress  at  Concord  in  1774, 
515 ;  Biographical  Sketch  of  (see  Biography  of  Signers  of 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Appendix)— Retires  to  Wo* 
burn  for  Safety,  523 ;  Anecdote  of,  on  signing  Declaration  of 
Independence,  537 ;  Mementoes  of,  561 ;  On  Committee  to 
draught  Instructions  for  and  Commission  of  General  Waab> 
ington,  563. 

Hancock,  John,  Nephew  of  the  Patriot  Notice  of,  561. 

Hand,  General  Edward,  biographical  Sketch  of— In  SulUvan't 
Expedition,  274. 

Han  zerry,  Oneida  Sachem,  Notice  of;  278. 

Hare,  Capture  and  Execution  ot  273. 

Hardenburg,  Lieutenant,  in  Expedition  against  OswegatcUe, 
271. 

Hamage,  Major,  at  Battie  of  Stillwater.  55. 

Harper,  Captain  Alexander,  Capture  ot  by  Tories  and  Indiana, 
278. 

Harper,  Colonel  John,  sent  to  Oghkwaca — Returns  to  Harpers- 
field,  237 ;  Destroys  Schoyere  in  17^,  275 ;  In  Mohawk  Val- 
ley. 289. 

Harrington,  Jonathan,  Caleb,  and  Abijah.  Notice  of,  553,  554. 

Harrison,  Robert  H.,  succeeds  Joseph  Reed  as  Secretary  to 
Washington,  567. 

Hartford,  Convention  at,  in  1779,  321,  432;  First  Settiement 
of— Organized  as  one  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England 
in  1643,  433;  Incidents  ot  4.34.  4.15. 

Hartiey,  Colonel,  at  Wyomin^r.  3(3. 

Harvard,  Reverend  John,  endows  University  bearing  his  own 
Name  in  1638,  555. 

Haynes,  John,  first  Governor  of  Connecticut,  433. 

Headquarters  of  Revolutionary  Officers  at  Bemis's  Heights  in 
1777,  45;  Of  Of&cen  of  Northern  Army  at  Albany,  304;  Of 
Washington  at  Morristown,  306,  309,  310;  At  New  Windsor, 
on  tiie  Hudson,  313 ;  At  White  Plains  in  1778,  331 ;  At  Fred- 
ericksburgfa— Middlebrook.  332;  Of  Steuben  at  Middlebrook 
in  1779. 3^ ;  Of  Colonel  Butier  at  Wintermoof  s  Fort  in  1778, 
353 ;  Of  Agnew  and  Erskine  on  Expedition  to  Dnnbury  in 
1777,  403 ;  Of  Pumam  at  Rending  in  1779,  411 ;  Of  Try  on  at 
Fairfield,  427;  At  Cambridge  in  1775,  555.  556. 

Heath,  (General  in  Command  of  Hudson  Highlands  in  1777, 
307 ;  Receives  his  Appointment  in  1775,  516 ;  At  Battie  of 
Bunker  Hill,  566. 

Hendrick,  Mohawk  Sachem.  Notice  of— Anecdote  ot  106 ;  His 
Eloquence,  107 ;  Rebuke  to  Governor  Delancy,  109. 

Henry,  Patrick.  Eloquence  and  Revolutions  ot  against  Stamp 
Act  in  1765,  466. 

Henry,  Judge,  Notice  of— In  Expedition  to  Canada  in  1775. 198. 

Herkimer,  Abraham  and  George,  appointed  to  shoot  Brant's 
Attendants.  238. 

Herkimer,  General,  aent  to  Oghkwaga— Interview  witii  Brant, 
238 ;  At  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler.  245 ;  Wounded.  246 ;  Resi- 
dence of— His  Grave,  260;  incidents  of  his  Death,  261. 

Herrick,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Bennington,  397. 

Hessians,  Origin  of  Name  of— At  Battle  of  Stillwater,  51 ;  Ludi- 
crous Appearance  of,  after  the  Surrender  of  Saratoga — Ad- 
vent into  Cambridge— Kindness  of  the  People  toward,  62 ; 
Encampment  ot  near  Bennington  in  1777,  396. 

Hewett,  (Japtain,  at  Wyoming,  353. 

Hewes,  George  R.  T.,  Member  of  "Boston  Tea  Party"— His 
Character— Patriotism— Death.  509. 

Hill,  George,  Quotation  from,  485. 

Hill,  Thomas,  Notice  ot  554. 

Hillhouse,  Captain,  at  Battle  of  Milford  HiU.  423. 

Hillhouse,  Honorable  James,  plants  Elms  at  New  Haven,  428. 

Hillsborough,  Earl  ot  circulnr  Letter  to  Colonies,  484. 

Historians,  Local,  of  Central  New  York,  292. 

Historical  Society  of  Connecticut,  Relics  in  Collection  of,  437, 
438,  439;  Of  Massachusetts,  Relics  in  Collection  ot  562. 

History,  early,  of  America,  15;  Testimony  of.  relative  to  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  55 ;  Of  Skenesborough  or  Whitehall.  137 :  Of 
Montreal  178 ;  Of  Quebec,  183, 184 ;  Of  Syracuse,  229 ;  True 
Aim  ot  248 ;  Of  German  Flats,  253 :  Of  Tryon  County,  292 
Of  Albany,  301 ;  Of  Wyoming.  340;  Of  Kinffston,  385,  386 
Of  tiie  Huguenots,  386 ;  Of  Salem,  416 ;  Of  Nlw  Haven.  4 18 
Of  Puritans,  440 ;  Of  Boston,  445 ;  Of  Quakers,  450 ;  Of  Cam- 
bridge, 555. 

Hobar^  John  Slosa,  one  of  the  firat  Judges  of  New  York  Su- 
preme Court  in  1777,  387. 

Holcomb,  Luther,  at  Expedition  to  Danbury,  403. 

Holdemess,  Lord,  Notice  of;  302. 

Hollenback,  Mr.,  Notice  ot  360. 

Hompasch,  Baron,  Daughter  ot  elopes  to  America  with  Boling- 
broke,  329. 

Honey  wood.  Quotation  from,  485. 

Hooker,  Reverend  Thomas.  Notice  ot  433. 

Hoosick  Falls,  Description  ot  391. 

House,  Reidesel  at  Saratoga,  89;  Block,  Fort  Plain,  262;  But- 
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IcT.  in  Mohawk  VaUej.  2B5;  Sir  John  Johnson  (Hall).  286; 
K«oe,292;  Mansion  of  General  Schuyler.  Albany,  304 ;  Wash- 
ington and  Schuyler'a  Head-quarters,  Morristown,  315 :  Ma- 
thews, 323;  Old  Tavern.  Elixabethport,  328  ;  Liberty  Hall— 
fcllizubethtown  Point,  329 ;  Steuben's  Head-quarters,  Middle- 
brook.  333;  Wintermoot's  Fort,  351;  Red,  375;  Van  Kleek, 
I'oughkeepsie,  383;  Livingston,  near  Poughkecpsie,  385; 
Cunstitudon,  Kingston,  New  York,  387 ;  Yeoman,  388 ;  Put- 
nam's Head-quarters*  Reading.  Connecticut,  411 ;  Buckley, 
Norwslk,  416,  426 ;  Residence  of  Arnold  in  New  Haven.  421 ; 
First  Meeting,  in  Connecticut,  433 ;  Webb,  Wethersfield,  436 ; 
Province,  BcMton,  474 ;  Faneail  Hall,  Boston,  479 ;  Old  South 
Meeting,  Boston,  described,  490;  Hancock,  Boston,  507; 
Clark,  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  523, 553 ;  Barrett,  Concord, 
Massachusetts,  526 ;  Washington's  Head-quarters,  Cambridge, 
555 ;  Reidesel.  Cambridge.  557. 

Howe,  Lord  Viscount  George,  Expedition  of,  under  Abercrom- 
bie,  112;  Bravery  of,  at  Ticondieroga,  118;  His  Deatft— Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of,  119. 

Howe.  Admiral,  Return  of  Fleet  oC  firom  Newport  to  New  York 
hi  1778,  332;  Arrives  otf  Sandy  Hook  in  17f6,  386. 

Howe,  General  Robert  ordered  to  Pompton  by  Washington  to 
queU  Rebellion  in  1781,  314. 

Howe,  (teneral  Sir  William,  Duplicity  of,  concerning  the  Troops 
of  Burgoyne,  82 ;  Sent  with  his  Brother  Richard  on  Commis- 
sion to  American  Congress  in  1777 — Their  Proclamation,  306 ; 
Fits  out  Expedition  to  Danbury,  402;  Arrival  of,  at  Boston 
in  1775,  after  Battle  of  Lexington,  537 ;  In  Command  at  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  541 :  His  Esteem  of  Dr.  Warren.  548 ;  Left  in 
Command  of  Boston  on  recalling  of  Gage,  573 ;  Issues  Proc- 
lamations  exciting  Indignation  of  Washington,  574^ 

Hubbardton,  first  Settlement  of— Battle-ground  of;  144 ;  Battie- 
field  of,  described.  146. 

Elubley,  Colonel,  Notice  ot  Q^fB. 

Unddlestone.  Spy,  Execution  oC  384. 

Hudson  River,  Steam-boats  of^  35;  DifficulQr  in  crossing,  in 

1777,  41. 

Hudson,  Hendrick,  explores  North  River  in  1609,  300. 
Huguenots,  Colony  of.  destroyed  by  Spaniards,  in  Florida,  in 

156i  32 :  History  of,  386 ;  Graves  of,  at  Kiogston,  New  York, 

389. 
Hull,  Major,  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  SO;  Biographical 

Sketch  of.  55. 
Huntington,  Colonel,  in  Expedition  to  Danbury.  403. 
Humphreys.  Colonel  David.  Quotation  from,  427,  428 ;  Soldier- 

C>et  of  the  Revolution,  428, 431 ;  Biographical  Sketch  of— His 
onument,  429. 
Hard.  Nathaniel,  copper-plate  Engraver,  Notice  oC  317. 
Hutchinson.  Thomas,  biographical  Sketch  of— His  House  at- 
tacked. 467  ;  His  other  Property  attacked  in  Boston  in  1765, 
468 ;  appointed  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1771,  493. 

Immigrants.  Pilgrim.  Influx  of;  in  1634.  448. 

Incursion  of  Sir  John  Johnson  into  Schoharie  Countiyin  1780 — 
Attack  on  Schoharie  Forts — Boldness  of  Murphy,  279 ;  John- 
son's March  to  Fort  Hunter— Destruction  of  Property,  280. 

Incursion  of  Sir  John  Johnson  vrith  Indians  and  Tories  into 
Mohawk  Valley  in  1780,  288 :  Captures  Sammons's  Family- 
Destroys  their  Dwelling— Cruelties  and  Crimes  of  Invaders 
— Recovery  of  hidden  Plate — Retreat  to  Canada,  289. 

Incursion  of  Ross  and  Butler  into  Mohawk  Valley  in  1781 — ^Ac- 
tion uf  Willett — Battle  at  Johnstown — Adventures  of  Sam- 
mona.  290 ;  Retreat  of  British— Flight  on  West  Canada  Creek 
— i>.  nth  of  Walter  Butler— Last  Battle  near  the  Mohawk, 
291. 

Independence  of  United  States  acknowledged  by  France  in 

1778.  87. 

Independents  or  Separatists,  441. 

Indians.  American — Aztecs,  16;  Bahama,  €5;  Origin  and  Name 
of.  26;  At  Battle  of  Stillwater,  59  ;  Hcndrick.  the  Mohawk  Sa- 
chem. Account  of— Anecdote  of,  106  ;  Eloquence  oC  107 ;  Six 
Nations,  described.  109 ;  In  Ambush,  near  Fort  Ann,  140 ;  Mo- 
lang  rescues  Putnam  from,  141 :  War— Feast  of,  on  Bouquet 
River.  1S9 ;  Interview  of,  with  Burgoyne  at  Bouquet  River- 
Speech  of  an  Iroquois.  160 ;  Jealousy  of,  near  Montreal  in  1760, 
178;  Norridgewockor  Abenakes,  191 :  Natanis  and  Snbatis,  join 
Arnold's  Expedition  to  Canada,  194 ;  Massacre  of  Sherburne's 
Corps,  near  Cedar  Rapids— Caushnawngas — The  seven  Na- 
tions of  Canada— Brant,  208 ;  St  Regis  Village,  210 :  Five  Na- 
tions of  New  York  attacked  by  Frontenac  in  1696,  216;  War 
Feast  under  Brant  at  Oswego  in  1777,  219 ;  Capture  at  Fort 
Niagara  in  1759,  225 ;  Onondaga*— Hostility  toward  Dupuys, 
near  Syracuse,  2*^ ;  Massacre  French  and  Spanish,  near  Os- 
wego, in  1669,  230 ;  Councils  of,  in  Mohawk  Valley.  234  ;  In 
Valley  of  Charlotte  River,  237 ;  Counril  of  Six  Nations  at 
Oswego  to  form  Alliance  against  Bostonians— Seduced  by 
Promises  of  Rewards  by  Guy  Johnson — Their  Coalescence, 
239;  At  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  242;  Amusement  of.  252; 
Incursion  of  Oneidas  into  Unadilla  Settlement — Five  Nations, 
Division  of,  according  to  Colden,  256;  Caughoawagas  and 
other  Tribes  threaten  Destruction  of  all  the  Settlements  in 
Mohawk  and  Schoharie  Valleys  in  1778 — Onridas  and  Tus- 
caroras  neutral — Faithful  to  their  Pledge — Fidelity  of  White 
Eyes,  264 ;  Council  of,  at  Johnstown — Disposition  of  differ- 
ent Nations,  265 :  Treachery  of  Great  Tree,  267 ;  Onondagas, 
Expeditioo  against  ia  1779,  270 ;  Council  of  Six  Nations  in 


Genesee  Valler.  1769, 276 ;  Of  Genesee  Valley— Com  Planter, 
Notice  of— Address  to  President  at  Philadelphia— An  early 
Temperance  Lecturer,  277 ;  Attack  on  Schoharie  Settlements 
in  1780 — Rendezvous,  279 ;  ^Colonel  Lewis  Atyataronghta,  an 
Oneida  Warrior,  at  Battle  of  Klock's  Field,  281 ;  MeUiod  of 
Scalpinj^  293;  Plunder  and  Bum  Currytown,  294;  Scalp 
Mary  Miller,  295 ;  Skirmish  with  Captain  Woodworth  at  Ger- 
man Flats,  298 ;  Six  Nations,  Convention  of,  at  Albany,  in 
1754,  300;  Council  of;  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  hi  1758— 
Teedyuscung,  Diplomatist  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  336; 
Anecdote  of  Old  Indian  at  Wind  Gap,  Pennsylvania,  338 ; 
Early  Tribes  of  Wyoming  Valley,  Notice  oC  341;  Jealous  of 
Count  Zinzendorf— Attempt  to  murder  him,  342;  Quarrel 
between  Shawnees  and  Delawares  about  Grasshopper,  343 ; 
Speech  of  Messenger  John  in  V^oming  Valley  in  1775,  349 ; 
Brant  not  engaged  in  Invasion  of^Wyoming,  354 ;  Of  Esopus, 
massacre  and  capture  Whites  in  1663— Driven  back  to  Mount- 
ains by  Crygier,  386 ;  Skirmish  near  Cambridge,  392 ;  Psnic 
and  Flight  of,  at  Battle  of  BennUigton,  hi  1777,  397;  Pequots 
and  other  Connecticut  Indians,  416 ;  Destruction  of  Pequots, 
near  Fairfield,  in  1637,  417;  War  of  Pequots  hi  1637.  433; 
Attack  on  Pilgrims  in  1620,  443;  Defy  Pilgrims,  444:  Meas- 
ures adopted  by  Congress  for  securing  Neutrality  in  1775. 568. 

Inglis,  Reverend  Charles,  writes  Letter  to  Joseph  Galloway  in 
Cipher,  320. 

Inman  Family,  at  Battle  of  Wyoming,  366. 

Irishmen,  enlistment  of,  in  American  Army  in  1775,  565. 

IsabolU  of  Castile  and  Leon,  biographical  Sketch  of,  22;  Aids 
Columbus,  23. 

Islands,  Thousand,  in  River  St  Lawrence,  214 ;  In  Boston  Har- 
bor, Skirmishes  at  after  Battle  of  Lexington,  537. 

Isle  Aux  Noix,  proposed  attack  of  British  on  French,  152;  Forti- 
fied, 162 ;  Historic  Associations  of;  167. 

Jackson,  Colonel,  at  Battie  of  Stillwater,  51 :  At  Battle  of  Spring- 
field, 324. 

Jarvis,  Stephen,  in  Expedition  to  Danbury.  402. 

Jay.  John,  Dele^te  to  first  Continental  Congress,  383;  Advo- 
cate of  Constitution — Wounded  by  Stone  In  Doctor's  Mob, 
New  York.  384 ;  Chairman  of  Committee  for  drauditing  and 
reporting  State  Constitution  in  1776,386;  Fh-st  Ctuef  Justice 
of^State  of  New  York,  387. 

Jefl'ries,  Dr.,  at  Battie  of  Bunker  Hill,  544. 

Jenner,  biographical  Sketch  ot;  307. 

Johnson,  Sir  John,  strengthens  Johnson  Hall  by  Scotch  High- 
landers, 235;  Perfidy  of,  toward  Schuyler  —  Flight  Irom 
Caughnawaga.  236 ;  In  Command  of  Indians  at  Oswego,  241 ; 
At  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  345;  Recruits  Tory  Refugees  on 
St  I^wrence,  264 ;  In  Western  New  York,  2r74 ;  Incursion 
of.  into  Schoharie  Country— Attack  on  Schoharie  Forts,  279 ; 
March  of,  to  Fort  Hunter.  280;  Flight  toward  Onondaga 
Lake^Escape  to  Canada  by  Oswego,  282;  Flight  toward 
Canada— Invasion  of  Mohawk  Valley  in  1780,  288 ;  Retreats 
from  Johnstown— Recovers  buried  Plate,  and  conveys  it  to 
Montreal,  289;  Flight  to  Canada,  290. 

Johnson,  Lady  of  Sir  John,  conveyed  to  Albany  and  kept  as 
Hostage,  236. 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  Anecdote  of.  and  Mohawk  Sachem,  106; 
Attack  on  his  Camp  in  1755,  108;  Captures  French  and  In- 
dians at  Fort  Niagara  in  1759, 225 ;  Biographical  Sketch  of— 
Seat  of— Dark  Deeds  of.  in  Mohawk  valley  —  Efl'ect  of  his 
Movements  on  People — Formation  of  Parties,  232;  Indian 
Diploma — Amusements — Death.  288. 

Johnson.  Guy,  Residence  of,  in  Mohawk  Valley,  234;  Sum- 
mons Grand  Council  of  Six  Nations  at  Oswego,  23Q. 

Johnson,  Captain  Edward,  quaint  Sayings  of;  448. 

Johnson  Greens,  236,  241,  244.  246. 

Johnson,  Thomas,  nominates  Washington  for  Commander-in- 
chief,  563. 

Johnstone,  Reverend  Mr.,  of  Johnstone  Settlement,  237. 

Johnstown.  Battie  of,  in  1781.  290. 

Jones,  Major,  at  Battle  of  Stillwater,  54. 

Jones,  Lieutenant  David,  retirement  to  Canada  in  consequence 
of  Murder  of  Jane  M'Crca,  100. 

Junius,  Letters  of — Joint  Authorship  attributed  to  Colonel 
Bam6,  Marquis  of  Landsdowne,  and  Counselor  Dunning,  463. 

Kalm's  Description  of  Albany  in  1749,  301. 

Kean,  John,  Notice  of.  329. 

Keats.  Quotation  from.  44. 

Kimble's  Mountain,  306. 

Kine-pox,  Discovery  of.  by  Jenner— Introduction  of,  by  Lady 
Montague,  in  1721,  307. 

Kingston.  New  York,  Place  of  holding  Legislature  in  1777,358, 
3£) ;  Description  and  early  History  of,  385 ;  Indian  Troubles 
— Asylum  for  Huguenots,  386;  Place  of  holding  Convention 
of  Reprcscntativps  of  State  of  New  York,  and  of  draupbting 
and  reporting  Constitution  of  State  in  1777.387  ;  Burning  of, 
388;  Scene  of  Execution  of  Tories  in  Revolution,  389  ;  Sres- 
ery  near — Birth-place  of  Vanderlyn  the  Painter,  390. 

Kingston,  Lieutenant  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  50. 

Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  Notice  of,  214. 

Kinnison.  David,  onlv  Survivor  of  Boston  Tea  Party,  499;  Life 
and  Adventures  of,  500 ;  Speech  at  Free  Soil  Meetuig  in  1844 
501. 

Kirke,  Tide-waiter — Confinement  in  Sloop  Liberty,  478 
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Klrkland.  Sainael,  biographical  Sketch  of,  S34. 

KJock.  Colonel  Jacob,  at  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  245 ;  Descent 
of  Sun  oC  apon  Palatine,  298. 

Knapp,  Benjamin,  Notice  of,  403. 

Knickerbocker  Magazine,  Quotation  from,  533. 

Knowlton,  Captain  Thomas,  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  539. 

Knox,  General  Henry.  Head-quarters  oC  near  Middlebrook, 
with  Washington,  in  1778, 332;  At  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  545. 

Knyphausen,  ^neral  Baron,  biographical  Sketch  of,  321 ;  In- 
vasion of  Elizabethtown  and  Springfield,  322. 

Kosciusko,  biographical  Sketch  of,  48. 

Labrador,  Discovery  of,  by  Cabot,  27. 

La  Fayette,  Marquis  Dc,  accompanies  Commissioner  Duane  to 
Indian  Council  at  Johnstown  in  1778 — Mans  Forts  of  Scho- 
harie Creek,  265 ;  Escorted  by  Revolutionai^  Dragoons  in 
1825, 413 ;  At  Laying  of  Comer  Stone  of  Bunker  Hul  Monu* 
ment,  559. 

Lake  George,  Discovery  and  Description  of,  108;  Scene  of 
Massacre  in  1757,  110. 

Lake,  SOver-bottomed,  fabled,  near  Syracuse,  230. 

LamI),  Colonel  John,  Notice  of,  459.  « 

Lands.  Grants  of;  extending  to  Pacific,  123,  343,  399;  New 
Hampshire  Grants  declar^  Free  and  Independent  in  1777, 
168. 

Langdon,  Gtovemor  John,  biographical  Sketch  of^  393. 

Langdon,  Dr.,  Notice  of,  459. 

Langdon,  President,  Notice  of,  539 ;  Reads  Declaration  of  Con- 
gress before  Army  at  Cambridge  in  1775,  509. 

Latimer,  at  Battle  of  Stillwater,  51. 

Laws,  peculiar,  in  Connecticut,  433. 

League  and  Covenant  entered  into  by  Massachusetts  Assembly 
in  1774,  510. 

Leamington,  Reverend  Mr.,  Tory.  left  Norwalk  with  Tryon, 
414. 

Learned,  General,  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  49 ;  At  Siege 
of  Fort  Schuyler,  250. 

Lee,  Ann,  Founder  of  Shaking  Quakers  in  America — Biograph- 
ical Sketch  ot;  383. 

Lee,  Dr.  Arthur,  biographical  Sketch  of,  85 ;  Card  of,  531. 

Lee,  M^jor  General  Henry,  at  Battle  of  Springfield,  323 ;  Ac- 
companies Washington  to  Cambridge,  564. 

Lee,  Richard  Henry,  appointed  on  Committee  to  draught  In- 
structions for  and  Commission  of  Washington,  563. 

Legends  of  Indian  Maiden,  of  Bear  Tribe,  at  Little  Falls,  256. 

Legislature,  New  York,  Held  at  Kingston  and  Poughkeepde  in 
1778.  382. 

l.o»\\e,  Captam  William.  Notice  of,  332. 

Letters  of  Louis  XVI.  to  Charles  IV.  of  Spam.  87;  Of  Junius, 
463 ;  Of  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  476 ;  Of  Marque  and  Reprisal 
issued  by  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  576;  Of 
Washington  to  female  Slave,  PhU1is,556 ;  Of  Reverend  WiU- 
iam  Emerson,  describing  Washington's  Camp,  567. 

Levi,  M.,  Attempts  to  recapture  Quebec,  189. 

Lexington,  Skirmish  at,  in  1775,  190;  Toposraphy  of,  552; 
Monument — Clark  House  and  its  Associations,  553;  Inci- 
dents of  Battle.  554 

Liberty,  Sons  oC  Origin  of  Name,  463 ;  Places  of  Meeting  in 
Boston,  478,  479 ;  American  Cradles  of.  440,  479 ;  Daughters 
of,  in  Boston,  Meeting  of,  in  1769,  482 ;  Massachusetts  Song 
of,  487. 

Liberty  Hall  near  Elizabethtown,  329. 

Lincoln,  Beniamin,  appointed  Secretary  of  Provincial  Congress 
at  Concord  in  1774,  51& 

Lincoln,  General,  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  50,  58 ;  At  Dia- 
mond Island  and  Ticonderoga,  114  ;  At  Manchester  in  1777, 
394. 

Linzee,  Captain,  of  British  Sloop  of  War  Falcon,  repulsed  by 
Captain  Manly,  570. 

Lipe,  Johannes,  House  of,  263. 

Little,  Captain,  at  Battle  of  Springfield,  323. 

Little  Falls,  described,  253,  257 ;  Rocks  at  present  Appearance 
of— Cyclopean  Architecture,  257 ;  AttacK  on,  by  Indians  in 
1780,  '259. 

Livingston,  Henry  A.,  Notice  oC  385. 

LivinKston,  Colonel  Henry,  at  Battle  of  Stillwater,  51 ;  At  Siege 
of  Fort  Schuyler,  250. 

Livingston,  Governor  William,  former  Residence  of,  near  Eliz- 
abethtown—Notice  of— Property  purchased  by  Lord  Boling- 
brokp.  329 ;  Biographical  Sketch  of— Spirit  of  his  Daughters, 
3.30 ;  VVriU'S  against  Episcopacy  in  America,  460. 

Livingston,  James,  at  Battle  of  SUllwater,  51. 

LiringHton.  Philip,  Delegate  to  first  Continental  Congress,  383. 

Livingston,  Robert  R.,*  Advocate  of  Federal  Constitution,  384  ; 
First  Cbancolor  of  State  of  New  York,  387. 

Lockwood,  Lambert,  at  Expedition  to  Danbury,  403. 

I^ngfellow,  Quotation  from,  555. 

London,  Lord,  appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  British  Forces 
in  North  America  in  1757— Anecdote  of.  related  by  Franklin, 
110. 

Louis  XVU  Letter  of,  to  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  urging  Co-opera- 
tion in  American  Cause,  87. 

Louisburgh.  Siege  and  Capture  of.  in  1758,  ISO. 

Lovelace,  Thomas,  Capture  and  Execution  of.  99. 

Low,  Isaac,  Delegate  to  first  Continental  Congress,  383. 

Luther,  Hymn  oC  299. 


Luzerne,  Chevalier  De,  arrives  from  France,  311 ;  Named  afker. 

374. 
Lyman,  General,  at  Battle  of  Lake  George,  109. 

Magellan  reaches  Pacific  Ocean,  16. 

Mahew,  Reverend  Jonathan,  Sermon  of;  against  Stamp  Art 
467. 

Mallory,  Edward,  Notice  of.  365. 

Manifesto,  pompous,  of  St  Leger  on  Arrival  at  Fort  Schuyler 
in  1777,  242. 

Manly,  Captain,  bravely  captures  three  British  Vessels  in  Bos- 
ton Harbor,  569 ;  Conflict  with  Sloop  of  War  Falcon,  570. 

Manor,  Livingston — Burning  of  Houses  at  in  1777,  388;  Of 
Rensselaer  or  Rensselaerwyck,  390. 

Manufactures,  American  domestic,  at  Newport  before  Revolu 
tion,  470. 

Marriage,  romantic,  at  Niagara  Falls,  228 ;  Of  Mint  Master's 
Daugnter — Curious  Account  oC  449. 

Biarshall,  Captain,  Death  of,  478. 

"Massachusettensis,"  Signature  of  Tory  Writer,  513. 

Massachusetts,  early  Patriotism  of,  304 ;  Old  Map  of  Bay  ot, 
446 ;  Circular  Letter  oC  to  all  the  Colonies,  477 ;  Assembly, 
Proceedings  of,  on  account  of  Port  Bill  in  1774,  506.  SOa; 
Gage  attempts  to  Dissolve  Assembly — Solemn  league  and 
Covenant  of  Assembly,  510 ;  Last  Adjournment  of  Massa- 
chusetts Assembly  under  Royalty,  511 ;  Prepares  for  W^ar  on 
Eve  of  Revolution,  512;  Assembly  resolve  themselves  into 
Provincial  Congress — Organize  at  Concord,  515;  MilitMry 
first  organized  by  Ward  and  Pomeroy,  516 ;  Provincial  Con- 
gress orders  Purchase  of  Ammunition  and  Stores  in  1775— 
Alarmist  Companies  formed  by  Citizens— British  Troops  Ar- 
rive, 521 ;  Unity  of  People  after  Battle  of  Lexington — Pro- 
vincial Congress  summoned  at  Watertown,  531 ;  Benevo 
lence  of  Provincial  Congress,  536 ;  Relics  in  Collection  of, 
Historical  Society,  562. 5*^ ;  Organizes  House  of  Representa- 
tives under  original  Charter  in  1775,  568 ;  Provincial  Con 
^ss  passes  Law  prohibiting  Waste  of  Powder  by  Sporting 
m  1775,  570;  Pays  Franklin  Money  due  for  Services  as  Co 
lonial  Agent  in  England,  575. 

Massachusetts  Spy,  515. 

Mather,  Cottq^,  Tomb  of,  561 ;  Letter  and  Autograph  of.  562. 

Mather,  Dr.  Samuel,  Tomb  of— Library  of,  burned  by  British 
at  Charlestown  in  1775,  561. 

Mather,  Increase,  Tomb  of,  561 ;  Portrait  of,  562. 

Mather,  Reverend  Moses,  Notice  of,  414. 

Mathews,  General,  dispatched  to  Elizabethtown  Point  in  1780, 
322. 

Mathews.  Mrs.,  Notice  of.  323. 

Maxwell,  General,  in  Sullivan's  Expedition,  274. 

May  Flower,  Emiffrants  in — First  Birth  among — Copy  of  Com- 
pact signed  ana  entered  Into  previous  to  Landing.  437:  Fac 
simile  of  Handwriting  of  Pilgrims,  438;  Described  as  Cradle 
of  American  Liberty,  440 ;  Arrival  at  Cape  Cod  Bay.  442. 

M'Crea,  Jane,  Murder  of,  48,  96 ;  Biographical  Sketch  of.  97  ; 
Account  of— Death  of.  99;  Reinterment  and  Grave  of;  101. 

M'Donald,  Captain,  in  Western  New  York.  274. 

M'Donald.  Colonel  John,  Monument  of,  296. 

M'Donald,  Donald,  attempts  to  bam  Shell's  Block  house.  299. 

M'Kean,  Captain  Rolxsrt  sent  to  reconnoitre  Brant's  Encamp- 
ment at  Oshkwagn  in  1778— Letter  to  Brant  from  Cherry 
Valley,  26d;  Challenges  Brant  270 ;  At  Battle  of  Klock's 
Field,  281 ;  Ordered  to  Curry  town,  294 ;  Death  of,  295. 

M'Kee,  Tory,  Notice  of,  264. 

M'Lellan,  Quotation  from,  195. 

M'Lellan,  Lieutenant  in  Expedition  against  Oswegatchie  tu 
1779.  271, 

M'Neil,  Mrs.,  abduction  of,  by  Indians,  98. 

M'Pherson  killed  at  Siege  of  Quebec,  201. 

Mead,  General.  Ebenezer,  Notice  of,  411. 

Meeker,  Timothy,  at  Battle  of  Springfield,  324 ;  Idea  of  Stand- 
ing Army,  325. 

Mellon,  Colonel,  at  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  242. 

Merchants,  Clul)  of  American,  suggest  Stamp  Act  in  1739,  461 ; 
Of  Boston  express  Willinffness  to  pay  for  Tea  destroyed. 
512 ;  London,  rebuked  by  George  III.  for  favoring  Amcncan 
Cause,  521. 

Mexico,  City  of;  founded,  16. 

Middlebrook,  Encampment  of  American  Army  at  In  1778,  79 : 
Howe's  Stratagem — Skirmishes— Encampment  of  seven  Bri- 
gades of  American  Army  at  331 ;  Washington's  Army  at  in 
1778,332. 

Mifilin,  Thomas,  appointed  by  Washington  Quarter  master  Gen- 
eral, 566. 

Milford,  Pennsylvania,  Notice  of,  380. 

Miller,  Quotation  from,  136. 

Miller,  Mary,  scalped  by  Indians,  295. 

Minor.  Charles,  Historian  of  Wyoming— Quotation  from.  340 : 
Letter  to  Colonel  Stone  relative  to  Invasion  of  Wyoming,  350. 

Miralles.  M.  Juan  De,  accompanies  Luzerne  from  France- 
Death  of.  311. 
i  Mississippi  River  ascended  by  De  Soto  in  1542,  31. 

Mohawk  River,  Difllculrv  in  Crossing,  41. 

Mohawk  Valley,  early  Hostilities  in,  231 ;  Seeds  of  Rebellion 

I      implanted  by  Stamp  Art — Effect  of  political  Movements  uiion 

People — Formation  of  Parties — Incidents  prior  to  Revolution, 

S32;  Violence  of  Loyalists— Assault  upon  Sammons--Me«-*- 
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ioff  at  Cherry  Valley— Baronial  Hall  fortified  by  Colonel  John 
Johnaon,  233;  Attempted  Removal  of  Kirkland — Hottile 
Moi'ementB  of  the  Johnaona — Indian  Councils,  234 ;  Alarm 
of  People— Congrcae  orders  Schuyler  to  seize  Military  Stores, 
235 ;  Diaarming  of  Tories  at  Johnson  Hall — Perfidy  of  John- 
aCD— Fliirht,  236  ;  Repairs  at  Fort  Stanwix— Brant  at  Oghk- 
waga — Hostile  Movements — Expeditions  of  Herkimer  and 
Colonel  Harper,  237  ;  Conference  with  Brant — Frankness — 
Herkimer's  precautionary  Measures  —  Haughty  Bearing  of 
Brant,  238;  Breaking  up  of  Council — Grand  Council  at  Os- 
wego— Seduction  of  Indians — Coalescence  with  English,  239 ; 
Gloomy  Prospects  of,  in  1781,  283 ;  Description  of,  284;  Last 
Battle  of,  291. 

Molang  rescues  Putnam,  141. 

Money,  Continental — Form  of  Bills— Devices  and  Mottoes,  317 ; 
Plans  for  Redemption — Counterfeits  of.  by  Tories,  318 ;  De- 
preciation of— Value  of,  in  Specie,  319;  Paper,  Value  of,  in 
1778,352. 

Money  firat  coined  by  United  States— Fac  Simile  of;  318 ;  First 
coined  in  New  England  in  1652,  449;  First  Paper,  issued  in 
New  England  in  1690,  451 ;  Paper,  iaaued  by  Massachusetts 
failT?5r534. 

Money  Digging  at  Mount  Independence,  148 ;  At  Crown  Point, 
152. 

Monkton,  General.  Landing  of,  near  Montmorenci,  185. 

Mooocasy  Island,  Notice  o^  356. 

Montcalm,  Marquis  De,  Louis  Joseph  De  St  Vernn.  appointed 
Successor  to  Dieskau  —  Attempt  to  capture  Fort  William 
Henry — Return  to  Ticonderoga,  110;  Second  Attack  on  Fort 
William  Henry— Surrender  of  Garrison — Perfidy  of  French 
and  Indians.  Ill;  Position  of  Army  at  Quebec,  185;  Death 
and  Burial  place  of— Biographical  Sketch  of  188 ;  Monument 
oC  205 ;  Approacbea  Oswego  in  1756 — Attack  on  the  Works, 
218;  Victorioua— Courtesy,  219. 

Montgomery.  General  Richard,  captures  Fort  St  John's — Death 
oC  162 ;  At  Battle  of  St  John's,  170  ;  March  upon  Montreal- 
Mutiny  in  Camp,  181 ;  Approach  to  Cape  Diamond— Attack 
upon  British— Death  of;  198;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  200; 
Tomb  of;  201. 

Montmorenci,  Battle  of,  186 ;  Falls  of.  described,  203. 

Montour.  Catharine,  biographical  Sketch  of — Cnptivity  with 
Indians — Accompanies  Delegates  of  Six  Nations  to  Phila- 
delphia, 357. 

Montreal,  first  Settlements  of,  178 ;  Captured  by  English  in 
1760.  179. 

Montrcssor,  Colonel.  Notice  of.  191. 

Monument  of  Brock  and  M'Donald,  226 ;  Proposed,  in  Memory 
of  De  Witt  Clinton.  259 ;  Caldwell's,  at  lEIlizabethtown,  326 ; 
Near  Troy,  in  Memory  of  Battle  of  Wyoming,  365 ;  Proposed 
by  Consreas  'n  Memory  of  General  Wooster,  40<S ;  Colonel 
Dixwellat  New  Haven,  420;  Major  Campbell,  near  Milford 
Hill.  423 ;  Colonel  David  Humphreys  at  New  Haven,  429 ; 
Dr.  Joseph  Warren  on  Breed's  Hill.  549;  At  Concord  in 
Memory  of  the  Slain,  531,  552,  553 ;  At  LexUigton,  531,  553 ; 
At  Danvers,  531 ;  Bunker  Hill.  558. 

Mooera,  Benjamin,  Notice  of,  165. 

Moore.  Major,  killed  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  545. 

Moravian  Missionaries,  Notice  o^  343. 

Morgan,  Colonel  Daniel,  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  50;  Cen- 
sure of,  at  Battle  of  Stillwater,  62 ;  Joins  Camp  at  Cambridge, 

StOvt 

Morgan.  John,  auccceds  Church  as  Surgeon  to  Army  Hospital 
in  1775,  56a 

Morgan.  James,  murders  Reverend  James  Caldwell.  327. 

Morgan.  General  Lewis,  at  Battle  of  Klock's  Field,  281 ;  Order- 
ed to  Currytown,  294 ;  Death  of;  295. 

Morris,  George  P..  Quotation  from,  382,  480. 

Morria,  Robert  Notice  ot,  321. 

Morria,  Lieutenant  at  Battle  of  Sillwater.  52. 

Morristown,  New  Jersey,  Notice  of— Fort  Nonsense — Head- 

Juarters  of  Washington — Encampment  at,  in  1777,  306,  310 ; 
Loom  occupied  by  Washington,  315. 

Mottoes  on  Continental  Money,  317;  At  Celebration  of  Pluck- 
emin  in  1778,  334.  335 ;  On  Newspaper  Head,  508 ;  On  Pine 
Tree  Flay.  570,  576. 

Moulton,  Mrs.,  extinguishes  flames  of  Concord  Court-house, 
fired  by  British  in  1775,  526. 

Mount  Defiance,  Ascent  of,  130;  View  from,  131. 

Mount  Independence,  Assent  and  Topography  of,  147. 

Mowatt  Lieutenant  Descent  of  upon  Cape  Ann  with  British 
Brig  of  War— Sent  to  Portiand  to  obtain  Supplies,  569. 

Mumford.  Adjutant,  killed  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  571. 

Munson,  Dr.  Eneas,  Letter  of,  relative  to  Vaccination,  307; 
Senior,  Biographical  Sketch  of.  308 ;  Notice  of,  430. 

Murphy,  Timothy,  biographical  Sketch  of— Account  of  his  kill- 
ing General  Fraser.  62 ;  Notice  of.  267 ;  Eacapes  fix>m  In- 
dians in  Western  New  York,  27G ;  Boldness  of,  at  Schoharie, 
279. 

Mutiny  among  Washington's  Troops  in  New  Jersey,  312.  314 ; 
In  Regiment  of  Colonel  Van  Rensselaer,  near  Hoosick  Four 
Comers,  io  1781,  relative  to  New  Hampshire  Grants — General 
Ganaevoort  directs  Colonels  Yates,  Van  Vechten,  and  Van 
Rensselaer  to  quell  Disturbance— Troops  raised  for  the  Exi- 
gency, 399 ;  End  of  Insurrection,  400. 

Myers,  Mrs^  Notice  of— Incidents  of  her  Life — Escape  of  her 
Father  and  Brother  from  Indians,  370. 


Narvaez'a  Expedition  to  Florida  and  Mexico  in  1528— Perishet 
in  Storm  at  Sea.  30. 

Navy,  American  Colonial.  Boards  formed  in  1775,  569;  First 
Organization  of,  in  1775,  575 ;  Code  of,  adopted— Augmenta- 
tion of,  in  1776,  576. 

Naval  Battie  on  Lake  Champlain  in  1776,  163, 164 ;  Operations 
against  Niagara,  under  Shirley,  in  1755,  217;  Expedition 
fitted  out  ot  Elizabethtown  Point  in  1776,  323 ;  Operationa 
of  British  on  Coast  after  the  BatUe  of  Bunker  Hill,  569 ;  Man- 
ly's  Engagement  ofi*  Cape  Ann  in  1775,  570. 

Neal,  John,  Quotation  from,  539. 

Newark.  Notice  of— Associations  of,  305. 

Newberry,  Capture  and  Execution  of;  273. 
;  New  Dorlach  (Sharon  Springs),  Battle  of,  294. 

New  England  —  Its  Associations,  432;  Origin  of  Name,  433; 
Bounds  and  Extent  of  original  Territory,  434 ;  People  of; 
aroused  to  Arms  in  1774,  514  ;  Fisheries  o^  Bill  proposed  to 
destroy,  520 ;  Flag  oC  at  Battie  of  Bunker  Hill,  541 ;  Coloniea 
sustain  and  perfect  their  civil  Government  during  the  RevO' 
lution,  568. 

Newfoundland  discovered  by  Cabot  in  1498,  27. 

New  Haven,  Settlement  of— East  Rock — Red  Rock,  418 ;  Or- 
ganic Law  of  New  Haven  Colony — Regicides,  419 ;  Strenu- 
ously opposes  Proceedings  of  Stamp  Act  420 ;  Early  Patriots 
of,  421 ;  Landing  of  Tryon's  Troops  at  in  1779,  422. 

Newport  blockaded  by  the  British  in  1780 — French  Fleet  at, 
435 ;  Domestic  Manufactures  of,  prior  to  Revolution,  470. 

Newspaper  Press,  political  Importance  of,  during  Revolution, 
476,  485  •,.  Devices,  507.  508  ;  Poetry.  508. 

Newspapers,  American,  during  Revolution — Anderson's  Con- 
stitutional Gazette — Boston  News  Letter— Boston  Post  513 ; 
Boston  Journal  of  the  Times,  480;  Boston  Gazette  and  Coun- 
try Journal,  513 ;  Essex  Gazette,  467 ;  Federalist  384 ;  Massa- 
chusetts Gazette  and  Boston  Post  Boy  and  Advertiser,  513 ; 
Massachusetts  Spy,  513,  515;  New  England  Ensigne,  449; 
New  York  Mercury,  460,  470;  Pennsylvania  Journal,  507; 
Rivington's  Political  Resister,  459 ;  Royal  Gazette,  508. 

Newspaper,  English,  London  Chronicle,  Notice  of,  570. 

New  York,  State  of.  organized  at  first  Session  of  Leeislature  at 
Kingston  in  1777 — Election  for  Members  of  Legislature  held 
in  aU  Counties  except  New  York,  Kings.  Queens,  and  Suf- 
folk—Names of  State  0£Bcers  elected.  267. 

Niaeara  Falls,  Incidents  and  Topography  of,  328 ;  River,  Events 
of,  in  War  of  1812,  226 ;  Suspension  Bridee,  228. 

Nichola,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Bennington,  397. 
;  Niemcewicz,  Count,  Notice  of,  329. 

Nixon,  General  John,  at  Battle  of  Stillwater,  51 ;  Biographical 
Sketch  of;  76 :  wounded  at  Battie  of  Bunker  Hill,  545. 

North-men,  early  Voyages  of,  to  North  America,  17. 

Norridgcwock  Falls.  Notice  of,  191. 

North,  Lord  Frederick,  Enrl  of  Guilford.  Policy  of,  relative  to 
Battle  of  Saratoga,  85 ;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  483. 

Norwalk  described,  413 ;  Destroyed  bv  the  British  in  1779, 
414. 

Oak,  Charter,  at  Hartford,  434. 

Officers,  Public,  Insolence  of;  474 ;  Names  of,  at  Battie  of  Bun- 
ker HUl,  542 ;  American,  Salaries  of,  in  1775,  564 ;  General, 
under  Washington — Stations  ot  near  Boston  in  1775.  566. 

Offden,  Captain  Amos,  in  Wyoming  Valley — Attacked  by  Yan- 

Ogden.  Moses,  Grave  of,  326. 

Ogden,  New  Jersey  Tory,  Notice  of,  313. 

Ogden,  Nathan,  killed  by  Speddy.  346. 

Ogdensburgh  attacked  by  the  British  in  1812,  213. 

Oghkwaga,  Indians  at  in  1777,  237. 

Oliver,  Peter,  biographical  Sketch  of  506. 

Oriskany,  Description  and  View  ot  Battle-ground,  245. 

Osbom,  Levi,  Founder  of  Osbornites,  405. 

Oswald,  Colonel,  Notice  of;  409. 

Oswe^tchie,  Fort  captured  by  the  English  in  1760.  212 ;  Ex- 
pedition against,  under  MLellan  and  Hardenburgh,  in  1779, 
271. 

Oswego.  Topography  of,  215, 217, 220, 221 ;  Attempt  to  capture, 
by  Willett  in  1783— Attack  upon,  in  1814,  220. 

Otis,  Jamea.  Jun.,  patriotic  Efforts  of,  459 ;  Liberality  of,  474 ; 
Boldness  of,  477;  Abuse  of,  467;  Assaulted  by  Robinson — 
Recovers  Damages  by  Law.  488;  Biographical  Sketch  of; 
492 ;  Anecdote  of— Killed  by  Lightning.  493. 

Paine,  Robert  T.,  conducta  Proaecution  of  Preston  for  Murder, 
492. 

Paine,  Thomas,  Quotation  from.  457. 

Palmer,  William  P..  QuoUtion  fi-om,  298. 

Paris.  Colonel,  at  Siege  of  Fort  Schuvler,  243. 

Parker,  Captain  Jonas,  killed  at  Battle  of  Lexington,  525. 

Parker,  Capture  and  Execution  of;  in  Western  New  York  in 
1779,  27& 

Parliament  British,  Proceedings  of,  relative  to  Burgoyne,  84 ; 
Opposition  in  House  of  Commons  relative  to  Burgoyne's  De- 
feat 85 ;  Introduces  Bill  for  the  more  cflfectual  Provision  for 
the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  1774,  156 ; 
Discuss  Right  of  Taxing  Americana.  461 ;  Passage  of  Stamp 
Act,  463 ;  Apathy  of,  after  its  Paaaase,  470 ;  Repeal  of  Stamp 
Act,  472;  Proceedings  in,  on  Eve  of  Revolution,  517 ;  Warm 
Debates  hi,  in  1775^  519. 
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Patenon  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  545 ;  At  Battle  of  BemU'a 
Heighta,  49. 

Patriots,  American — Sound  neaa  of  their  Principle* — Not  to  be 
bribed,  479;  Boldneu  of;  in  Boston  in  1774,  510;  Secretly 
convey  Arms  and  Ammunition  out  of  Boston  in  1775— De- 
tection and  seizure  oC  on  Boston  Neck,  522 ;  Names  of,  slain 
and  wounded  at  Battle  of  Lexinston  and  Concord,  SSS2. 

Patroon,  Killian  Van  Rensselaer,  ^I. 

Peck,  Reverend  Dr..  Wife  of,  370. 

Penn,  Governor  John,  entered  Protest  against  the  boundaiy 
Section  of  the  Canada  Bill  in  1774.  156 ;  Refusal  of,  to  treat 
with  Susquehanna  Company  in  1769,  345 ;  Calls  o^  to  Gen- 
eral Gage  for  Troops  from  New  York  in  1769,  346. 

Penn,  Governor  Richard,  refuses  to  negotiate  with  Connecti- 
cut, 347. 

Pennsylvania  applies  to  Congress  to  appoint  Commission  rela- 
tive to  Dispute  in  Wyoming  in  1782-— Appeal  unheeded^Ap- 
points  three  Commissioners  to  repair  to  the  Valley,  371. 

Pennymites.  civil  commotion  with  Yankoes  at  Wyoming  Val- 
ley in  1770,  345.  346. 

Percival,  James  G.,  Quotations  from,  292,  531. 

Percy,  Lord,  Anecdote  of,  while  marching  toward  Lexington, 

Petrie,  Dr.,  medical  Adviser  of  General  Herkimer,  360. 

Philadelphia,  second  Continental  Congress  held  at,  in  1775, 125 ; 
Riot  at.  in  1779,  321. 

Phillips,  Major  General  at  Battle  of  Bemis*s  Heights,  50. 

Phillis  (Wheatley).  Female  Slave  and  Poet,  Letter  of  Washing- 
ton to— Biosraphical  Sketch  of— Quotation  from,  556. 

Phipps,  Sir  mlliam,  attempts  to  besiege  Quebec  in  1789,  451. 

Pickering.  Colonel  Timothy,  biographical  Sketch  of,  374 ;  Ap- 
pointed Commissioner  to  Wyoming  Vsllev  in  1787 — Repulsed 
by  FranUlB,  375 ;  Escapes  to  Philadelphia— Returns  to  Wy- 
oming— Abduction  and  Treatment,  376. 

Pierpont,  Reverend  John,  Quotation  from,  447. 

Pigot,  General,  in  Command  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  541. 

Pine  Robbers  (a  Band  of  Tories),  Notice  of,  332. 

Pitcaim  in  Expedition  to  Concord  in  1775.  523 ;  Shot  by  Negro 
Soldier — Ills  Widow  pensioned  by  British  Government,  546. 

Pitt,  William.  Notice  of,  457 ;  Resigns  his  Ministry,  458 ;  Speech 
of,  in  Parliament  in  1766.  471 ;  Marble  Statue  of,  in  New  York 
City,  472:  Created  Earl  of  Chatham  in  1766.475;  Unexpected 
Appearance  in  Parliament  on  Eve  of  Revolutions-Speech  on 
American  affairs — Conciliatory  Proposition,  518. 

Piatt,  Judge  Zephaniah,  Notice  of.  165. 

Pledge,  Form  of,  to  sustain  Continental  Congress  by  Patriots 
of  New  York  in  1775.  384. 

Pluckerain,  Notice  of— Washington's  Army  at,  in  1778,  332; 
Celebration  at,  in  1779.  334. 

Plunkett  Colonel.  Expedition  to  Wyoming  in  1775.  348. 

Plymoutii,  Massachusetts.  Landing  of  Pilgrims  at— Rock — First 
^Hbbath  at,  443 ;  Founded  in  IKX),  444. 

Pokono  Mountain,  Notice  of,  339. 

Pollard,  Asa,  killed  at  Battie  of  Bunker  Hill.  541. 

Pomeroy,  Seth,  appointed  Commander  of  Massachusetts  Mili- 
tia, 516;  At  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  542. 

Ponce  Dc  Leon,  Voyage  to  the  Bahamas  in  Search  of  the  fabled 
••Fountain  of  Youtii"  in  1512— Reaches  Florida,  29;  Killed 
by  Indians,  30. 

Poor,  General,  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  49 ;  In  Sullivan's 
Expedition  to  Wyoming,  274. 

Port  Bill,  Boston,  adoptcaand  passed  in  1774,  504. 

Poughkeepsie,  Origin  of  Name — Meeting  of  Legislature  at,  in 
1778— State  Convention  at.  382. 

Powell,  General,  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights.  50. 

Powder,  Scarcity  of,  after  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill — Private  Ves- 
sels sent  to  West  Indies  for  Supply,  570 ;  Seasonable  Supply 
of,  from  Africa,  571. 

Pownal,  Governor,  Notice  of.  482 ;  Remarks  of,  concerning 
Spirit  of  American  Patriots,  483 ;  Statement  of,  in  Parliament, 

Pratt,  Chief  Justice  (afterward  Lord  Camden).  Position  of,  on 
Passage  of  Stamp  Act,  472. 

Prescott,  Colonel  William,  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill- His  Brav- 
ery— Biographical  Sketch  of,  539;  Anecdote  of,  541. 

Prescott,  Dr.  Samuel,  at  Battle  of  Lexinarton.  525. 

Prescott,  General,  at  Battie  of  Montreal  m  1775— His  Brutality 
toward  Allen — Hsrsh  Treatment  to  American  Prisoners,  180; 
His  Flight  and  Capture,  181. 

Prescott,  Lieutenant,  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  546. 

Prescott,  William  H.,  Notice  of,  539. 

Preston,  Captain,  tried  for  Murder  of  Attacks,  Gray,  and  Cald- 
well, 491. 

Preston.  Dr.,  Notiee  oC  554. 

Press,  American  Newspaper,  507,  50R,  513.  515. 

Prideaux,  General,  at  Crown  Point  in  1758, 120. 

Pringle,  Captain,  Naval  Command  of,  on  Lake  Champlain  in 
1775, 162. 

Prisoners'  Island,  Lake  Champlain,  Escape  of  Prisoners  from. 
117:  Prcscott's  Brutality  townrd,  180;  American  Prisoners 
at  Cedar  Rapids  released  by  General  Carleton,  209. 

Privateering  in  1775,  329. 

Privateers.  American,  formidable  to  British  in  1775,  569. 

Privy  Council,  a  Cabinet  of  thirty  five  Peers,  494. 

Protestant  Colony  in  Florida  destroyed  by  Spaniards  in  1564, 
32. 


Provisions,  Fresh,  Scarcity  of,  iD  British  Armj  In  Boaton  ia 
1775,  57L 

Pulaski,  Count,  at  Morristown  in  1780,  310. 

Pulpit,  Curious,  at  German  Flats,  254. 

Puritans,  Origin  ot^— Bishops  Hooper  and  Rogers — Henry  VIII. 
—Elizabeth— Puritan  Boldness,  440:  Position  of  Elizabeth— 
The  Separatists — Persecutions — Puritans  in  Parliament- 
James  I.— Exile  of  Puritan  Ministers,  441 ;  Character  of  Puri- 
tan Pi^ms — Preparations  for  sailing  to  America — Departure 
from  Delfthaven — The  May  Flower,  442 ;  Exploration  of  the 
American  Coast— Attacked  by  Indians— First  Sabbath  in  New 
England — Landingof,  on  Plymouth  Rock  in  1620,443;  Found- 
ing of  Plymouth— Destitution  and  Sickness — Death  of  Carver 
— 'Election  of  Bradford — Defiance  of  Indians,  444 ;  Condition 
of  the  Colony — Further  Emigration  from  England — Winslow 
—Old  Colony  Seal— Standish— Settiement  of  Weymouth  in 
1622— Shawmut,  445;  Settiement  of  Endicott  and  others  at 
Salem— Arrival  of  Winthrop — Foundlbg  of  Boston  in  1630— 
Progress  of  free  Principles,  446 ;  The  Puritan  Character — 
Witchcraft — English  Law — Delusion,  and  its  Effects  in  New 
England,  447 ;  Religious  Character  of  the  Puritans— Mildness 
of  their  Laws— The  representative  System — Influx  of  Immi- 
grants, 448 ;  Trade  of  the  Colony — First  coined  Money — 
Marriage  of  Mint  Master's  Dauj^ter — Conduct  of  so-called 
Quakers — Punishment,  449. 

Putnam,  Garret,  Notice  of^  288. 

Putnam,  General  Israel,  daring  Feats  of,  94, 96 ;  At  Ticonderoga 
in  1758,  118;  Near  Fort  Ann— Perilous  Situation  of— Capture 
of.  by  French  and  Indiana.  140 ;  Humanity  of  his  Captor.  141 ; 
On  Lake  Champlain — Attack  upon  French  and  Indians  near 
Fort  Ann,  143 ;  Feat  of;  at  Fort  Oswegatchie,  212 ;  Controls 
Cantonments  between  Princeton  ana  the  Hudson  in  1777, 
307 ;  Head-Quartera  of,  at  Reading,  Connecticut,  in  1779 — 
Speech  of— Encampment  at  West  Greenwich  or  Horse-neck, 
411;  Once  a  Tavern-keeper — His  Sign — Letter  relative  to 
License  of  Public  Houses,  439 ;  At  BatUe  of  Bunker  Hill,  541, 
566 ;  Anecdote  of,  547. 

Putnam's  Hill,  Notice  of;  413. 

Quakers,  Origin,  Peculiarities,  and  Sufferings  of,  in  America, 
450. 

Quebec,  Bishop  o^  Carleton's  Attempt  to  seduce — Consistency 
of  the  Prelate,  158 ;  Early  Settlement  Growth,  and  Topog- 
raphy of,  18.1. 184;  Capitulation  of— Levi's  Attempt  to  recap- 
ture—His  Retreat,  189 ;  Description  of,  204  ;  Historical  Lo 
calities  at,  205 ;  Passage  of  Quebec  Act  In  1774,  505 ;  Shows 
despotic  Tendency  of  parliamentary  Enactments  of  the 
Times.  506,  156.  157. 

Queen  Esther  (Catharine  Montour),  biographical  Sketch  of,  357. 

Quincy.  Josiah,  defends  Captain  Preston,  492 :  Speech  in  Bos- 
ton in  1773.  497 ;  biographical  Sketch  of;  498. 

Quo  Warranto  Writs  defined,  434. 

Rail-roads  of  Boston,  Number  of  annual  Passengers  on,  560. 

Ralle.  Father,  Notice  of— Killed  by  Indians.  191. 

Ransom.  Captain,  in  Command  at  Wyoming  in  1776,  350  ;  At 
Skirmish  on  Millstone  River  in  1777,  351. 

Rations  of  Continental  Soldiers,  576. 

Raymond,  Nathaniel,  Notice  of.  415. 

Read,  Colonel  John,  Notice  of,  411. 

Red  Jacket  at  Battie  of  Chemung— Despised  by  Brant,  279. 

Red  River  descended  by  De  Soto,  31. 

Reed,  Joseph,  Secretary  to  Washington,  567. 

Regicides,  Tomb-stones  of  at  New  Haven,  420. 

Relics  of  Pilgrims — Chest,  Pot,  and  Key  from  May  Flower. 
437;  Chopping  knife  and  Chair.  438;  Governor  Carver's 
Chair— Governor  Winslow's  Chair — Sword  of  Miles  Stnndish 
—Key  of  Port  Royal  Gate— King  Philip's  Samp  Pan,  562. 

Relics  of  Revolution  —  Halbert,  47;  Tomahawks,  64;  Coins, 
Skull.  103;  Washington's  Pouch  and  Puff-ball  for  hair  pow- 
der, 166;  Earthen  Pipe  at  Oriskany,  246;  Silver  Spoon  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Ford.  314 ;  Carpet  at  Judge  Ford's,  Morris- 
town,  315;  Tavern,  and  Franklin  Stove  at  Elizabethport 
328  ;  Treaty  Table  at  Wyoming.  359;  Gravestone  of  Abra 
ham  De  Witt  at  Kingston.  389 ;  Drum,  Musket,  Sword,  and 
Cap  from  Bennington  in  Senate  Chamber  at  Boston.  395 : 
Cannon-ball  lodged  in  Post  at  Ridgeficid,  411 ;  Buckly  House, 
Norwalk,  Connecticut,  416;  Putnam's  Tavern  SisU  — Mrs. 
Washington's  Ottoman.  439 ;  Statue  of  William  Pitt  in  Now 
York  City,  472 ;  Desk  of  Speaker  of  Massachusetts  Colonial 
Assembly,  562 ;  Washington's  Original  Commission  from 
Congress  at  Patent  Office  in  Washington.  564 ;  Franklin's 
Post-office  Book  at  General  Post  office  in  Washington,  568 ; 
Handbill  in  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  572. 

Rescinders  in  Massachusetts  Assembly  in  1768.  477. 

Resolutions  of  Continental  Congress  for  emiasion  of  Bills,  316. 
317;  Urging  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  to  cease  Hostili- 
ties in  1775— Unheeded.  348 ;  Adopted  at  Wilkesbarre  in  1777. 
350 ;  To  erect  Monument  in  Memory  of  General  Wooster 
406. 

Revenue  Laws,  enforcement  of,  in  1762,  460. 

Revere,  Paul,  copper-plate  Engraver,  317 ;  Artistic  Devices  oC 
507 ;  Sent  as  Messenger  to  Lexington  in  1775,  .'>23. 

Revolution,  American,  Events  preceding,  349 ;  First  Step  to^ 
ward  Absolutism — Democratic  Colonies — Board  of  Trade — 
Coarta  of  Vice  Admiralty  —  Commercial  Restrictiona.  453: 
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Fint  Act  of  Oppru— ion— Cokmfal  Clafant  to  ri^t  of  Repre* 
•entatioD — Rignt  acknowledged  —  Burnet  appointed  Cbief 
Ma^trate  of  Masaachaaetta,  454;  Wisdom  of  Robert  Wal- 
pole — Restraining  Acta— loyalty  and  Patriotisni  of  Colonies 
— Heavy  Tohintary  Taxation,  455;  Deaigns  of  British  Minis- 
try— Expenditarea  of  British  Goyemment  on  Account  of 
America — Accession  of  George  Ui.,  456 ;  Death  of  George  11. 
announced  to  the  Heir — InAoence  of  Earl  of  Bute—Cool 
Treatment  of  Pitt,  457 ;  Character  of  Bute — Still  Influences 
the  King— Discontents  — Resignation  of  Pitt,  458;  Secret 
Agents  sent  to  America— Writs  of  Assistance— Opposition  of 
Boetonians— Episcopacy  designed  for  America.  459;  En- 
forcfment  of  KeTenue  Laws — Resignation  of  Bute — Suc- 
ceeded by  Grenrille — Opposition  to  Episcopacy.  4tiO ;  Stamp 
Act  proposed — Right  to  tax  Americans  asserted — Postpone* 
ment  of  Action,  461 ;  Opposition  to  Taxation  by  the  Colonies 
— Instructions  to  their  Agents — Stamp  Act  introduced  in  Par- 
liament—  Advocated  by  Townshend,  463 — BMrr6's  Speech 
rebaking  Townshend — His  Defense  of  Americans — Effect  of 
his  Speech — Passage  of  Stamp  Act.  463 ;  Excitement  in  Amer- 
ica— A  Congress  proposed— Circular  Letter  of  Massachusetts 
to  Colonial  Assemblies  in  America,  464  ;  Assembling  of  Con- 
vention in  New  Yoric — Defection  of  Ruggles  and  Ogden— 
Adoption  of  Declaration  of  Rights — Petition  to  the  King,  and 
Memorial  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament— Appointment  of 
Stamp  Masters.  465 ;  Franklin's  Advice  to  IngersoU— 'Arrival 
of  the  Stamps— Patrick  Henry's  ResoIution»— Outbreak  in 
Boston — Effigies  hung  on  Liberty  Tree,  466 ;  Destruction  of 
private  Property — Attack  on  Hutchinson**  House— Destruc- 
tion of  Liberty  'l>ee,  467 ;  Destruction  of  Hutchinson's  Prop- 
erty— Character  of  Rioters.  468 ;  Proceedings  in  Boston  rela- 
tive to  Stamp  Act — Grenville  and  Hueke  burned  in  Effigy  on 
Libeny  Tree— Effect  of  Stitmp  Act — Non-importation  Asso- 
etetions  formed,  469;  Nonimportation  Agreements — Rock- 
ingham made  Prime  Minister— Apathy  in  Parliament — Do- 
mestic Manufactures,  470 ;  Meeting  of  Parliament — Speeches 
of  Pitt  and  Grenville— Boldness  of  Pitt— Proposition  to  re- 
peal Stamp  Act,  471 ;  Position  of  Lord  Camden— Repeal  of 
Stamp  Act— Causes  of  Repeal — Rejoicings  in  England  and 
America,  479;  Release  of  Prisoners  for  Debt — Erection  of 
Pytamid  on  Boston  Common — Liberality  of  Hancock,  473 ; 
Liberality  of  Otis  and  others — New  Clause  in  Mutiny  Act- 
Insolence  of  Public  Officers,  474 ;  Pitt  created  Lord  Chatham 
— Picture  of  his  Cabinet  by  Burke— New  Scheme  of  Taxation 
—Commissioners  of  Customs,  475 :  Fresh  Excitement  in  the 
Colonies— Increasing  Importance  of  Newspapers — Letters  of 
a  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  476 ;  Honors  to  John  Dickinson — 
Circular  Letter  of  Massachusetts  —  Boldness  of  Otis  and 
Samnel  Adams,  477;  Treatment  of  a  Tide-waiter— Seizure 
of  Sloop  "  Liberty"— Excitement  of  People— Public  Meeting 
in  Boston,  478 :  Attempted  Bribery  of  Patriots — Soundness 
of  their  Principles — Ftoposed  Convention  in  Boston,  479 ; 
Governor  Bernard's  Proclamation— Meeting  of  Convention 
— Arrival  of  British  Troops  at  Boston — G^gin  of  Yankee 
Doodle.  460 ;  Landing  of  the  Troops— Imposing  Military  and 
Kaval  Disnlay— Exasperation  of  the  People,  481 ;  Policy  of 
Duke  of  urafton — Speech  of  King,  and  Response — Proposed 
re-enactment  of  a  Statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  48§ ;  Policy  of  Lord 
North — Warnings  of  Colonel  Barr6 — General  Gage  in  Boston 
— No  Co-operation — Dissolution  of  Assemblies— Petition  for 
Removal  of  Bernard.  483 ;  Bernard's  Departure  for  England 
— Effect  of  non-importation  Agreement — Hillsborough's  cir- 
cular Letter.  484 ;  Secret  Workings  of  the  Spirit  of  Liberty 
—Brief  Review — Alternative  of  toe  Colonics— Newspaper 
Press,  485;  Bickerstafl^'s  Boston  Ahnansck— Explanation  of 
ito  Frontispiece  — Revival  of  Terms  ">Vhig"  and  "Tory." 
486;  Abuse  of  Otis — Massachusetts  Song  cS"  Liberty,  487; 
Evasion  of  non-importation  Agreements — Tea  proscribed — 
Spirit  of  Women  and  Boys.  488 :  Fracas  at  Lillie's  Door — 
Death  of  Boy  Snyder— lu  Effect  on  Public  Mind— Pardon 
of  the  Murderer— Riot  in  Boston,  489;  Attack  of  Mob  on 
Soldiers  — Discharge  of  Musketry— Three  Citizens  killed 
— ^Terrible  Excitement,  490 :  Delegation  of  Patriots  before 
the  Governor — Boldness  of  second  Committee- Removal  of 
Troops— Trial  of  Captain  Preston  for  Murder,  491 ;  Defense 
of  Soldiers  by  Adams  and  Qnincy — Result  of  Trial — New 
Ministerial  Proposition— Efl^ects  on  Colonies,  493;  Boston 
Patriots— Hutchinson  made  Governor — Asserted  Independ- 
ence of  the  Assemblies,  493 ;  Further  Agitation  in  Boston — 
Committees  of  Correspondence — Letters  of  Hutchinson  and 
others — Petition  for  their  Removal,  494 ;  Franklin  summoned 
before  Privy  Council  in  England — Abused  by  Wedderbume 
— Franklin's  Vow— New  Taxation  Scheme— Proposition  of 
East  India  Company,  495 ;  Tea  Ships  sail  for  America — Prep- 
arations for  their  Reception  at  Boston— Treatment  of  Con- 
signees— Hand-bills  and  Placards  issued.  496 ;  Arrival  of  Tea 
Ships — Monster  Meeting  in  Old  South — Speech  of  Quincv, 
497;  Breaking  up  of  toe  Meeting— Destruction  of  Tea  in 
Boston  Harbor— ApathT  of  Government  Officials,  498 ;  East 
India  Company  the  onlV  Losers — Quiet  in  Boston— Punish- 
ment of  a  Smuggler — Names  of  Members  of  Tea  Party — 
The  only  Survivor  of,  499  ;  Excitement  in  Parliament  in 
consequence  of  Boston  Tea  Riot,  508 ;  Boston  Port  Bill  pro- 
posed and  adopted— Debates  in  Pariiament — Apparent  De- 
fection of  Conway  and  Barr6 — Burke  beidns  his  series  of 
Orations  in  favor  of  American  Liberty,  5d3 ;  Opposition  in 


ParUament  to  Boston  Port  BiD— Its  Passage,  504 ;  Other  op* 

f>ressive  Acts  of  Parliament— Madness  of  Ministers— Warn- 
ngs  of  Opposition  tmheeded— Passage  of  Quebec  Act,  505 ; 
Proceedings  in  Massachusetts  on  account  of  Port  Bill— Re- 
call of  Hutchinson— Division  of  Sentiment  506 ;  Arrival  of 
General  Gage  in  Boston — Meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall  to  consider 
Port  Bin — Excitement  among  Bostonians — New8papf>F  De- 
vices, 507 ;  Weakness  of  British  Ministry,  508  ;  Tragi  Come- 
dy. "  Fall  of  British  Tyranny,  or  American  Liberty  Triumulv- 
ant."  represents  Scene  in  Boston  while  Regulars  were  (lying 
from  Lexington— Proceedings  of  Massachusetts  Assembly- 
Proposition  for  a  General  Congress.  509 ;  Boldness  of  PatnotJ 
—Attempt  to  dissolve  Assembly — Solemn  League  and  Cov- 
enant of  Patriots  in  Boston,  510;  Appointment  of  Delecates 
to  Continental  Congress— Denunciation  of  League — Closing 
of  Port  of  Boston,  511. 

Revolution  in  England  in  1688,  451. 

Rhinebeck  Flats  invaded  by  British  in  1777,  388. 

Rhode  Island  Assembly  authorize  Army  of  Observation  previ- 
ous to  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  536. 

Rice,  Isaac,  at  llconderoga,  121. 

Rice,  Lieutenant,  challenged  by  Church  at  Hconderoga.  130. 

Richardson  found  Guilty  of  murdering  Boy  Snyder — Pardoned 
by  the  King,  489. 

Riedesel,  Baron  De,  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  50. 

Riedesel,  Baroness  De.  at  Battie  of  Stillwater.  55 ;  Narrative  of 
Battie  of  Saratoga,  89 :  Her  Reception  by  General  Schuyler, 
91 ;  Quotation  from.  557 ;  Autograph  ot,  558. 

Riedesel  Family,  Residence  of,  at  Cambridge,  557. 

Rio  de  la  Plata  discovered  by  Cabot  28. 

Riot  at  Philadelphia  in  1779,  321 ;  Doctors*  Mob  in  New  York 
in  1787,  384;  In  Boston  in  1765,  in  consequence  of  Stamp 
Act — Destruction  of  Property,  467 ;  Character  of  Rioters,  468 ; 
In  Boston  in  1770— Attack  of  Mob  on  Soldiers — Discharge  of 
Musketry— Three  Citizens  killed,  490. 

Ripley,  Reverend  Dr.,  gives  Ground  for  Monument  at  Concord, 
552. 

Rivington,  James,  King's  Printer  in  New  York,  Notice  of— An- 
ecdote of,  and  Ethan  Allen,  .'K)8. 

Robinson,  Colonel,  at  Battie  of  Concord.  527. 

Robinson,  Commissioner,  Assault  on  Otis,  488. 

Robinson,  Reverend  John,  exiled  Pastor  of  Pilgrims  at  Lcyden, 
438,  441. 

Rochambean,  Count  De,  Conference  with  Washington.  4.35. 

Rock.  Williams's,  106;  Rogers's,  116;  Putnam's,  142;  Split  Rock, 
below  Crown  Point  159 ;  Thunder-struck,  175  ;  Brant's,  297 ; 
Washington's,  near  Middlebrook.  333 ;  At  Plainfield,  334  ; 
Dial  or  Campbell's  Rock,  353;  Queen  Esther,  357;  Prospect 
— Bloody,  370;  East  New  Haven,  417;  Savin's,  at  Orange, 
Connecticut  422 ;  Forefathers',  at  Plymouth,  443. 

Rockingham,  Charles,  Marouis  of,  made  Prime  Minister,  470. 

Rogers,  Major,  biographical  Sketch  of,  116;  Near  Fort  Ann, 
140 ;  On  Lake  Cuamplain,  143 ;  Narrow  Escape  o(  at  Ro- 
gers's Slide,  557. 

Rome,  Notice  of  231. 

Rondout  Creek,  Origin  of  Name,  385 ;  Scenery  near,  390. 

Rosenkrans,  Reverend  Abraham,  254. 

Ross,  M^jor,  Incursion  of,  into  Mohawk  Valley  in  1781, 290. 

Rowley.  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Johnstown,  290. 

Ruggles,  Timothy,  President  of  Stamp  Act  Congress— Gets  up 
Counter  Associations,  called  "  Associated  Loyalists,"  522. 

Rush,  Dr.  Beqjamin,  Notice  of,  332. 

Rutledge,  Edward,  appointed  on  Committee  to  draught  Coro- 
missfon  of,  and  Instructions  for  General  Washington,  563. 

Sabbath-day  Point  Skirmish  at  in  1756 — Summer  Residence 
of  Abercromble  in  1758,  115;  Skirmish  at  in  1776.  116. 

Salary  of  Washington,  563 ;  Of  American  Officers,  564. 

Salem,  Massachusetts,  Settlement  of;  in  1628,  446 ;  Revolution- 
ary town  Meetings  at  in  1774. 515 ;  Arrival  of  Gage's  Troops 
to  seize  Cannon — Repelled  by  Pickering,  523. 

Salt  Manufacture  of,  near  Onondaga  Lake,  331. 

Sammons,  Frederick  and  Jacob,  Adventures  of,  290. 

Sanmtions,  Jacob,  Assault  upon,  in  Mohawk  Valley,  233. 

Sanmiona,  Sampson.  Notice  of;  288 ;  Capture  of  his  Family- 
Burning  of  his  House,  289. 

Sammons,  Thomas,  Notice  of,  289. 

Sandeman,  Founder  of  Sandemanians,  405. 

San  Salvador.  Discovery  of,  by  Columbus  in  1492,  35. 

Saratoga,  Heights  of,  69,  72 ;  Surrender  of  Burgoyne  at  81. 

Scalping  Story  at  Battie  of  Lexington  explained,  527. 

Scammel,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  50 ;  Notice  ol 
—Shot— Epitaph  of,  430. 

Shell,  John  Christian.  Notice  of— Builds  a  Blockhouse  at 
Shell's  Bush.  299  ;  Deatii  of.  300. 

Schenectady  burned  by  Canadians  and  Indians  in  1691 — For- 
merly principal  Seat  of  Mohawks,  303. 

Schoharie  Settlements  attacked  by  Indians  in  1780,  379. 

Schuyler,  Hon-Yost  Notice  of;  251 ;  Death  of,  252. 

Schuyler,  General  Philip,  In  command  of  the  northern  Division 
of  the  Continental  Army  in  1777, 36 ;  Biographical  ^>ki;U■h  of. 
38;  Retunis  Homo  on  account  of  Insubordination  in  hia 
Army,  39;  Retreat  to  the  Mohawk — Proposed  Kelief  to  the 
Vplley,  40 ;  Volunteers  for  Relief  of  Fort  Schuyler— Po*iiion 
of  his  Forces  at  Cohoes— Preparations  to  oppose  Burgnyna 
—Appeal  to  the  Eastern  States,  41 ;  Superseded  by  Gat«*«— 
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Hi«  noble  Conduct.  42 ;  Acquittal  of  Blnme,  136 ;  Attempted 
Abduction  by  Waltermeyer,  222 ;  Robbery  of  bia  House, 
223 ;  Receives  Orders  from  Cooffrest  to  seize  militaiy  Stores 
In  Mohawk  Valley,  335;  Ordered  to  repair  Old  Fort  Stanwix, 
836;  Treaty  with  Indians  at  German  FlaU  in  1777,  238  ;  Ap- 
pointed Commissioner  by  Congress  to  attend  Indian  Council 
at  Johnstown  in  1778,  265 ;  Mansion  oC,  at  Albany.  304 ;  Head- 
quarters at  Morristown  with  Washington,  315;  Receives  Di> 
rections  from  Washington  at  New  York  in  1775,  564. 
Schuylenrille,  Arrival  at,  71 ;  Scenery  »t,  72. 
Scott,  General  Whifield,  Notice  of,  22^ 
Seal,  Old  Colony  (Plymouth),  445. 
Sears,  David,  Notice  of,  466. 
Seeker,  Dr.,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  proposes  to  establish 

Episcopacy  in  America  in  1748.  457. 
"  Seuaratisu"  (Independents).  441. 

Sbaaes  of  Death  (Dismal  Swamp),  Pocono  Mountains,  Scene 
of  unparalleled  Sufferings  of  Women  and  Children  in  1778, 
360. 

Shakers,  founded  in  America  by  Ann  Lee  in  1774,  383. 

Shattuck.  Colonel  Daniel.  Notice  of.  552. 

Sharon  Springs.  Battle  of,  in  1781,  294 ;  Notice  of— Analysis  of 
Waters  of,  295. 

Sheep,  Saxony,  introduced  into  Hoosick  in  1820;  Increase  of, 
in  1845.  400. 

Shelly.  Quotation  from,  34,  240. 

Sherburne,  Major  Henry,  massacre  of  his  Troops  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  208. 

Sheshequin  (Queen  Elsther's  Plantation),  Notice  of,  358. 

Shirley.  Governor,  naval  Expedition  against  Niagara  in  1755, 
217 ;  Preparations  at  Albany  to  re-enforce  Oswego  in  1756, 218- 

Sholes's  Landing,  Scenery  oC  149.  t 

Shrieve,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Springfield,  323. 

Siffoumey.  Mrs.,  Quotation  from,  443. 

Stfliman.  General,  at  Expedition  to  Danbury,  402;  At  Destruc- 
tion of  Fairtield,  427. 

Silliman,  Professor  Benjomin,  Visit  to  Wyoming,  365. 

Sitz,  Peter,  Bearer  of  Dispatches  to  Cherry  Volley,  297. 

Skene.  Mnjor,  Jun.,  Copture  of,  137;  Notice  of,  393. 

Skencsburough,  historUM  Notice  of,  137. 

Skinner,  General,  Notice  of,  166. 

"  rikinners"  and  "  Cow  Boys,"  Notice  oC  502. 

Skirmish  at  Sabbath-day  Point  in  1756, 115  ;  Ditto,  in  1776. 116; 
Of  Major  Sherburne  with  Indians  near  Cedar  Rapids — Ar- 
nold's Httempt  to  release  the  Prisoners — Menaces  of  the  In- 
dians—Letter from  Sherburne,  206 :  Dishonorable  Conduct 
of  British  (Commander — Wnshington's  Opinion  —  Final  Ad- 
justment, 209  ;  On  West  Canada  Creek  in  1781.  291 ;  Of  Cap- 
tain Woodworth  and  Indians  at  German  Flats,  298 ;  At  Shell's 
Bu<>h— Descent  of  Tories  upon  Shell's  Block-house — Furious 
Engngement — Capture  of  M'Donald.  299 ;  Death  of  Shell  and 
his  Bon— Cessntion  of  Hostilities.  300 ;  Captain  Ogden  and 
Yankees  in  1770. 345 ;  Near  Cambridge,  392;  Colonel  Baume 
and  Americans  at  Wailoomscoick.  396 ;  At  Saugatuck  Bridge 
in  1777,  409 ;  At  Compo  with  Sir  William  Erskine,  410 ;  At 
Rye  Neck  between  British  and  Putnam's  Scouts,  412 ;  Near 
Grummon's  HilL  414 ;  Near  Hew  Haven  in  1779. 424 ;  At  Lex- 
ington, 524  ;  At  Concord  Bridge,  527  ;  At  Hardy's  Hill,  528; 
At  West  Cambridge  and  Prospect  Hill.  529 ;  With  British  on 
Islands  in  Boston  Harbor  after  Battle  of  Lexington,  537;  Near 
Boston  after  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  569. 

Sleight,  John,  Notice  ot  390. 

Slocum,  Frances,  Capture  and  Discovery  of,  368;  Interview 
with  her  white  Kindred — Her  Narrative— Condition — Names 
of  her  Children — Exempted  from  Removal  with  the  Miamies 
— Congress  grants  her  a  Tract  of  Land,  369. 

Slocum,  Jonaman.  Murder  of,  at  Wyoming.  363. 

Slocum,  Joseph,  and  Family,  Sufferers  at  Wyoming— Abdao- 
don  of  his  Sister  Frances,  367. 

Slocum.  Mrs.,  Presentiment  of,  368. 

Sloop  Liberty,  seizure  of,  in  Boston  in  1767,  478. 

Small  Captain,  at  Shell's  Bush,  299. 

Small,  Major,  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  544. 

Small- pox  appears  in  American  Camp  in  1777 — Alleged  Vacci- 
nation in  Uie  Army  refuted,  307. 

Smith.  Adam,  Author  of  **  VVenlth  of  Nations,"  active  in  writing 
against  American  Cause— Biographical  Sketch  of,  517. 

Smith.  Captain,  killed  near  CRtskill  2tr7. 

Smith.  Captain  John,  gives  Name  to  New  England,  433. 

Smith,  Coloned,  in  Expedition  to  Concord  in  1775,  523. 

Smith,  Ebenezer.  Notice  of,  415. 

Smith's  Cove,  Washington's  Army  at,  in  1778,  332. 

Snake,  curious  Device  of  (Head-piece  of  Constitutional  Cou- 
rant),  468,  508. 

Snyder,  Christopher  (Boy),  first  Martyr  in  Cause  of  American 
Liberty.  489. 

Sorel  or  Richelieu  River  described,  174. 

Spauldins.  Captain,  at  Wyomiqg.  353,  362. 

Speddy,  William,  tried  fur  Murder  of  Ogden,  346. 

Specht,  General,  at  Battle  of  Bcmis's  Heights.  50 

Speedlove.  Mojor.  killed  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  546. 

Spencer.  General  Joseph,  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill — Biograph- 
ical Sketch  of.  566. 

Spencer,  Thomas,  sent  to  Canada  as  a  Spy  in  1777,  241. 

Spinner,  Reverend  John  P..  of  German  Flats,  284. 

Spoils  of  War  taken  by  Colonel  Ganievoort  in  1777.  252. 


Springfield,  at  Head  of  Oswego  Lake,  destroyed  by  Brant  is 
1778,266. 

SpringiSeld,  New  Jersey,  burning  of,  in  1780,  32^. 

Springs.  Salt,  near  Onondaga  Lake,  231. 

Staats,  Abraham,  Notice  of.  331. 

Stacia,  Colonel  at  Battle  of  Cherry  Valler  in  1778,  268. 

Stamp  Act,  Excitement  of.  produced  in  Mohawk  Valley — Polit- 
ical Movements  of  the  People— Formation  of  Parties,  233 , 
Violence  of  Loyalists— Assault  iipon  Sammons— Meeting  at 
Cherry  Valley,  233 ;  Attempted  Removal  of  Kirkland— IIos- 
tile  Movements  of  the  Johnsons  —  Indian  Councils,  234 : 
Treatment  of  Stamp-master  at  New  Haven — Joy  on  Rfpeal 
of  Act,  421,  435 ;  Proposed  Postponement  of  Action — Derived 
from  the  Dutch,  461;  Suggested  by  a  Club  of  American 
Merchants  in  1739— Approved  by  Franklin  in  Continental 
Congress  at  Albany  in  1754— Also,  by  Mr.  Huske'in  Parlia- 
ment, in  1764,  461 ;  Passage  of  the  Act,  463;  AppoinUm^nt  of 
Stamp-masters,  465 ;  Arrival  of  the  Stamps,  466 ;  |^nect  in 
Boston,  469  ;  Repeal  of,  472 ;  Rejoicing  in  Boston  on  Repeal 
of  the  Act,  473. 

Standish,  Miles,  biograrhica]  Sketch  of.  445. 

Stark,  CSeneral  John,  biographical  Sketch  of— Refuses  to  Ac- 
compainr  Lincoln  to  the  Hudson  River — Censured  by  Con- 
gress— Proceeds  to  Battle  at  Bennington,  394  ;  Presents  Tro- 
phies to  Massachusetts,  395 ;  Laconic  Speech  at  Battle  of  Ben- 
nington, 397 ;  Popularity  alter  Battle  of  Bennington— Promot- 
ed by  Congress  for  Bravery,  398;  At  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill 

Starki  Lieutenant,  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  49 ;  Vigilance 
ot  at  Fort  William  Henry,  110. 

Starr,  Major,  Notice  of,  403. 

Staten  Island,  secret  Expedition  of  Lord  Stirling  to,  311. 

Steam-boats  on  the  Hudson,  35. 

Steamer  Clermont,  Fulton's,  described,  35 ;  Maid  of  the  Mist, 
228. 

Steele,  John,  Notice  of,  433. 

Steuben,  Baron,  Notice  of,  311 ;  Head- quarters  near  Middle- 
brook  in  1778,  332;  Receives  gold  Medal  from  King  of  Prus- 
sia. 333. 

Stewart,  Colonel  in  Encampment  at  Morristown  in  1781,  313. 

Stewart,  Lazarus,  at  Wyoming  Valley  in  1770,  345.  # 

Stillwater,  first  Battle  oC  in  1777,  51 ;  Second  Battie  of,  60. 
(See  Bemis's  Heights  and  Saratoga.) 

Stirling,  Lord,  secret  Expedition  to  Staten  Island  in  1780. 3U. 

Stockwell  Lieutenant,  at  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler  hi  1777,  25a 

Stoddard,  M.  Richardson,  Grave  of,  at  Mount  Independence, 
148. 

Stone,  ancient  Monumental,  exhumed  near  Pompey  HiU,  230. 

Stone,  Colonel  William  L.,  Anecdote  of,  229;  In  Error  with 
regard  to  Brant,  23a 

Street,  Alfred  B.,  Quotations  from,  33, 104,  380. 

St  Anthony's  Nose,  Notice  of  282. 

St  Clair,  General  Arthur,  Retreat  from  Ticonderoga  to  Port 
Edward  in  1777— Pursued  by  tiie  British,  39 ;  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  132 ;  Acquitted  of  Blame,  136. 

St  John,  Peter,  made  Prisoner  in  1779,  414;  Quotation  from, 
415. 

St  John's,  Expedition  of  Allen  and  Arnold  against  in  1775. 154 ; 
Captured  by  Montgomery,  162;  Rendezvous  for  Troops  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  168. 

St  Lawrence  and  its  Islsnds.  214. 

St  Lawrence,  Gulf  ot  discovered  by  Cartier  in  1523.  32. 

St  Leger,  Colonel  Barry,  Expedition  up  St  Lawrence  and  Lake 
Ontario  with  Rangers  in  1777,  38;  In  Mohawk  Valley,  40; 
His  Forces  disperse,  41 ;  Approaches  Oneida  Lake.  341 ;  LeN 
ter  to  Burgoyne  relative  to  Loss  of  Fort  Schuyler,  247  :  (Char- 
acter of)  deacribed  by  Arnold,  251 ;  Retreat  from  Oriakany, 
252. 

St  Regis,  Incidents  of,  210. 

Stur^s,  Captain,  Notice  of,  427. 

Swain,  Charles,  Quotation  from,  415. 

Swartwout,  Captain  Abraham,  at  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler.  242. 

Sullivan,  General  John,  biographical  Sketch  of —  Expedition 
against  Indians  in  Western  New  York  in  1779.  272 :  Rendez- 
vous of,  in  1778,  336 ;  At  Battie  of  Bunker  Hill,  566 ;  At  In- 
trenchmenta  near  Bunker  Hill.  570. 

Sword,  Pilgrim  Robinson's,  at  New  Haven,  4^)8. 

Symonds,  Colonel,  at  Battie  of  Bennington,  .396. 

Syracuse,  early  History  of— Region  about — Settled  by  Dupuya 
in  1655— Hostility  of  the  Indians — Stratagem  of  the  French, 
229 ;  Settiements  of  French  and  Spaniards  in  1669— Evidence 
of  earlier  Explorations  by  Europeans,  230. 

Tallmadge,  Colonel  Benjamin,  arrives  at  Fairfield  In  1779,  427. 

Taxation,  heavy  roluntary.  455  ;  New  Scheme  of.  475. 

Tea  proscribed,  488 :  Destruction  of.  in  Boston  Harbor,  498. 

Tea  Party,  Boston,  Names  of  Members  of,  499. 

Teedyuscung.  Indian  Diplomatist  in  Council  at  Easton  In  17.')8, 
336 ;  Death  of.  344. 

Tenbroeck  at  Battie  of  Bemis's  Heights,  ^ 

Ten  Hills'  Farm,  Cannon  planted  un,  571. 

Temay,  CThevalier  De,  in  Command  of  French  Fleet  at  New- 
port, 43.5. 

Thacher.  Dr.  Jamea,  at  Hudson  Highlands.  307 ;  Allusion  to 
Inoculation  in  American  Army,  308 ;  Quotations  from  308, 
310.  311,  312,  574. 
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TbomaB,  Colonel  John,  Doatii  of— Biographical  Sketch  of.  203 ; 
Appointed  General  in  1775,  516;  At  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
543,566, 

Ticonderoga,  Topography  of,  115,  118;  Capture  of,  in  1758, 
ISO;  Expeditioa  of  £tban  Allen  to— Plan  formed  in  Connec- 
ticut to  capture,  123 ;  Arnold  Join*  Allen  at  Castleton — Dis- 
pute about  Rank — Surprise  of  Garrison.  124  ;  Interview  be- 
tween Allen  and  Delaplace  —  Allen's  Orders  to  surrender 
obeyed— Trouble  with  Arnold  about  Command,  125 ;  Ruins 
oC  127 ;  Present  Appearance  and  Condition  oC  128 :  Invest- 
ed by  Bnrgoyne — Weakness  of  the  Garrison,  132 ;  Invested 
by  British,  134 ;  Retreat  of  Americans  from,  to  Mount  Inde- 
pendence, 135. 

Tories,  active  and  passive,  92 ;  Violence  of,  in  Mohawk  Valley 
in  1775.  233 ;  Disarminff  ot  at  Johnson  Hall,  236 ;  Gort  and 
Platto,  288 ;  Descent  of;  upon  Shell's  Bush,  299 ;  Pine  Rob- 
bers, Notice  oC  332 ;  Tories  and  Indians  invade  Wyoming, 
350 ;  Execution  of.  at  Kingston.  389. 

Toiy,  Elliot,  264 ;  Ogden  of  New  Jersey,  313 ;  Writing  in  Ci- 
pher in  1779,  320 ;  Guides,  Benedict  and  Jarvis,  40i2,  407 ; 
Joseph  Dibble.  Notice  of;  406 ;  Student  in  Yale  College.  431 ; 
Tory  and  Whig,  revival  of  Terms,  486  ;  Writer  under  Signa- 
ture Massachusettensis,  513. 

Townshend,  Charles,  in  Parliament  in  1765,  462. 

Treason,  Acts  of^  proposed  to  be  tried  under  Statute  of  Henry 
VIII..  482. 

Treaty  of  Amnesty  with  France  after  Battle  of  Saratoga,  86 ; 
General  Schuyler  with  Indians  at  Germsn  Flats.  238;  Be- 
tween Colonel  Denison  and  Continentals  at  Wyoming  in  1778, 
396. 

Treaty  Table  at  Forty  Fort,  Notice  of,  350,  365. 

Tree,  Balm  of  Gilead,  at  Fort  Edward,  95 ;  Jane  M'Crea,  97 ; 
Apple,  at  Springfield,  New  Jersey,  322;  Charter  Oak,  at 
Hartford,  4.34 ;  Libertv,  in  Boston,  466,  467 ;  Washington 
Elm,  at  Cambridge.  556,  564. 

Trees,  Elm,  of  New  Haven  planted  by  Austin  and  Hillhouse, 
428. 

Troops,  British,  Landing  o£  near  New  Haven.  422 ;  Arrival  of, 
in  Boston,  under  Colonels  Dalrymple  and  Carr,  480 ;  Re- 
moval, 491 ;  Number  of,  stationed  at  Boston  on  Eve  of  Rev- 
olWon,  581 ;  Increase  of,  in  Boston  after  Battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, 537 ;  Condition  of,  in  Boston  in  1775.  571. 

Trumbull,  John,  LL.D..  Quotation  from,  374, 401 ;  Biographical 
Sketch  of— Poem,  M'Finffall,  401. 

Trumbull,  Governor  Jonathan,  offers  to  mediate  between  Gen- 
eral Gage  and  Bostonians  in  1775,  522. 

Trumbull,  Joseph,  appointed  Conmilssary  General  by  Wash- 
ington in  1775,  567. 

Tryon  Counhr  (now  Montgomery),  Notice  of,  232 ;  Armed  SeN 
tiers  of,  266. 

Tmm.  Governor  William,  Expedition  to  Danbury  in  1777, 401 ; 
Expedition  to  Horse-neck  Landing,  411 ;  Landing  of,  at  Nor- 
walk  in  1779,  414,  416 ;  Expedition  to  New  Haven  in  1779, 
482;  Headquarters  at  Fairfield,  427 ;  Arrival  at  New  York 
from  England  in  1775.  522. 

Tucker,  Reverend  Josiah  and  Reverend  Abraham,  Notice  oC 
519. 

United  States,  relative  Position  of,  to  Gtovemments  of  Europe, 
86 ;  Independence  of.  acknowledged  by  France  in  1778,  87 ; 
Forei^  and  domestic  Debt  of,  in  1777-61,  319. 

University,  Harvard,  Endowment  of,  555. 

Van  Courtlandt  at  Battle  of  Stillwater,  51. 

Van  Courtlandt,  Pierre,  first  President  of  Senate  of  New  York, 
387. 

Vanderbnrg,  Colonel  Notice  of,  436. 

Van  Norden,  Mrs.  Polly,  Notice  of,  332. 

Van  Renssehter,  General  Robert,  Expedition  to  Tryon  County, 
280;  Pursues  Johnson — His  Inaction.  281;  Abandons  pur- 
suit— Dispatches  Messenger  to  Captain  Vrooman  at  Fort 
Schuyler.  282. 

Van  Renaselaer,  General  Stephen,  Notice  of,  226. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Colonel  Solomon,  Notice  ofi  226. 

Van  Rensselaer.  William,  Notice  of,  391. 

Van  Schaick,  Colonel,  at  Cherry  Valley.  237;  In  Expedition 
against  Onondagas,  270;  Pursues  Sir  John  Johnson  to  Ti- 
conderoga, 290. 

Van  Bchaick's  Mill,  391. 

Van  Slyk,  Captain,  killed  at  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  246. 

Van  Swearingen,  Captain,  at  BatUe  of  Stillwater,  52. 

Van  Vechten.  Colonel,  at  Battie  of  Bemb's  Heights,  71. 

Vamum,  Colonel,  at  Battie  of  Bunker  Hill,  571. 

Varrick,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Stillwater— Rupture  with  Ar- 
nold. 56. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Far  o'er  fan  unre  maia  tbjr  view  extend, 
Where  teu  and  skies  m  blue  coDruHoo  blend : 
Lo,  there  a  migfatj  realm,  b;  Heayen  deaiga'd. 
The  bit  retreat  for  poor,  i^tpress'd  maakbd ; 

Form'd  with  that  pomp  which  nark*  the  hand  divine,  * 

And  ololhea  yon  vault,  where  worlds  unnnmber'd  shine- 
Hera  spaoioQS  plains  in  solemn  grandenr  spread ; 
Hare  olondy  forests  cast  eternal  shade ; 
Rich  valleys  wind,  the  sky-tall  mountains  brave, 
And  inland  seas  for  commerce  spread  the  wave. 
With  nobler  floods  the  sea-like  rivers  roll. 
And  fairer  luster  purples  rauid  the  pole. 

TiMOTBI   DwiUBT. 

VERY  nation  flmiDent  (or  it>  refioe- 
ment,  diiplayed  in  the  cullivation 
of  the  arts,  had  ita  heroio  tge';  a 
period  when  ita  first  phynoal  and 
moral  conquetti  vera  a<A»Ted, 
and  when  rude  society,  with  alt 
ita  impurities,  was  fused  and  r»- 
fined  in  the  crucible  of  progreai. 
When  civilization  first  set  up  its 
■landard  as  a  permanent  enn^ 
in  the  Western  hemisphere,  north- , 
ward  of  the  Bahamas  and  the 
great  Gulf,  and  the  conteati  for 
possession  began  between  the  wild 
Aborigines,  who  thrust  no  spade 
into  the  toil,  no  sickle  into  rijie  harvests,  and  those  earnest  delven 
from  the  Old  World,  who  camo  with  the  light  of  Christianity  to  plant 
^dP^^  ,  a  now  empire  aud  redeem  the  wjlilerness  by  cultiration,  then  commenced 
--.  ■*^^'-  the  heroic  age  of  America,  It  endod  when  the  work  of  the  Revolution,  in 
'  /T'  r  ^«  eighteenth  century,  was  accomplished  ;  when  the  bond  of  vassalage  to 

Great  Britain  was  severed  by  her  colonies,  and  when  the  thirteen  confed- 
erated States  ratified  a  federal  Constitution,  and  upon  it  laid. the  broad  found- 
ation of  our  Republic. 
Thoae  anoient  civibzations,  registered  by  the  stylus  of  history,  were  mere  gleamings  of 
morning  compared  with  the  noontide  radiance  which  now  lights  up  the  Western  World ; 
and  evon  the  more  modem  nations  of  Europe,  brilliant  as  they  appear,  have  so  many  dark 
spots  upon  the  disk  of  their  enlightenment,  that  their  true  glory  is  really  teas  than  that  of 
the  waxing  Star  in  the  West.     These  ancient  and  modern  civilizations,  now  past  or  at 
their  enlminating  points,  were  the  leiults  of  the  ilow  progress  of  oeDtnries ;  the  heroic  age 
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of  America^  meteor-like,  was  brilliant  and  rapid  in  its  course,  occupying  the  space  of  only 
a  century  and  a  half  of  time  from  the  permanent  implanting  of  a  British  colony,  weak  and 
dependent,  to  the  founding  of  our  government,  which,  like  Pallas  Athena,  was,  at  its  birth, 
full  panoplied,  strong,  eminently  individual  in  its  character,  and  full  of  recuperative  energies. 
The  head  of  Britannia  was  cleft  by  the  Vulcan  of  the  Revolution,  and  from  its  teeming 
brain  leaped  the  full-grown  daughter,  sturdy  and  defiant. 

Long  anterior  to  the  advent  of  Europeans  in  America,  a  native  empire,  but  little  inferior 
to  Old  Rome  in  civilization,  flourished  in  that  region  of  our  continent  which  now  forms  the 
southwestern  portion  of  the  Republic.     The  Aztec  empire,  which  reached  the  acme  of  its  re- 
finement during  the  reign  of  Montezuma,  and  crumbled  into  fragments  when  Cortez  dethroned 
and  murdered  that  monarch,  extended  over  the  whole  of  Central  America ;  and  when 
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the  Spaniards  came  it  was  gradually  pushing  its  conquests  northward,  where  all  was 
yet  darkness  and  gloom.  To  human  apprehension,  this  people,  apparently  allied  by  various 
ties  to  the  wild  nations  of  North  America,  appeared  to  be  the  most  efficient  instruments  in 
spreading  the  light  of  civilization  over  the  whole  continent ;  yet  they  were  not  only  denied 
this  glorious  privilege,  but,  by  the  very  race  which  first  attempted  to  plant  the  seeds  of  Eu- 
ropean refinement  in  Florida  and  among  the  Mobilian  tribes,  and  to  shed  the  illumination 
of  their  dim  Christianity  over  the  dreary  regions  of  the  North,  was  their  own  bright  light 
extinguished.  The  Aztecs  and  their  neighbors  were  beaten  into  the  dust  of  debasement  by 
the  falchion  blows  of  avarice  and  bigotry,  and  they  form,  apparently,  not  the  most  insignifi- 
cant atom  of  the  chain  of  events  which  connects  the  history  of  the  empires  of  the  Old  World 
with  that  of  our  Republic. 

It  is  believed  that,  two  hundred  years  before  the  Aztecs  subdued  the  more  ancient  people 
of  the  Mexican  valley  and  founded  Tenochtitlan,^  a  handful  of  rough,  half-civilized  adven- 
turers from  the  wintery  shores  of  Iceland  and  the  neighboring  main,  driven  by  adverse  winds 
they  knew  not  whither,  touched  upon  the  bleak  shores  of  Labrador,  and  traversed  the  Amer- 
ican continent  southward  as  far  as  Rhode  Island,  and,  it  may  be,  the  capes  of  Virginia.* 
These  supposed  first  modem  discoverers  of  America  were  the  children  of  the  "  mighty  sea 
kings'*  of  the  Teutonic  romances — ^the  Scandinavian  regtdit  who,  scorning  to  own  Gorm 
the  Old  of  Norway,  and  Harold  Fairhair  of  Denmark,  their  conquerors,  as  masters,  forsook 
their  country  and  colonized  Iceland,  Greenland,  Shetland,  and  the  Orkney  Islands,  whence 
they  sent  forth  piratical  expeditions,  which  became  a  terror  to  Western  Europe.  They 
traded  as  well  as  plundered,  and  by  commerce  and  conquest  became  potential.  Every  coast 
was  visited  by  their  squadrons,  either  for  war  or  traffic.  They  swept  over  Denmark  and 
Germany,  and  by  conquest  obtained  possession  of  the  best  portions  of  Gaul.*     They  invaded 

the  British  Isl&nds,  and  placed  the  renowned  Canute  upon  the  throne  of  Alfred. 

Long  before  Christianity  had  shed  its  genial  rays  over  their  frozen  territory  of  the 
North,  and  banished  the  barbarous  rites  of  Pagan  worship,  the  lamp  of  learning  had  been 

^  This  city 'was  fonnded  about  the  year  1210,  and  was  afterward  called  Mexico^  which  signifies  tht  place 
of  MexUli^  the  Aztec  god  of  war.  The  present  capital  of  Mexico  is  upon  the  site  of  that  ancient  city. 
The  Aztecs,  at  that  time,  were  settled  in  Lower  California.  They  were  divided  into  six  tribes.  The 
Mexican  tribe  wa,ndered  off*  southward,  subdued  the  Toltecs,  and  fonnded  the  city  around  which  the  whole 
Aztec  nation  subsequently  gathered.  The  Toltecs  were  far  more  refined  than  their  conquerors,  and  from 
members  of  that  dispersed  nation  the  Aztecs  were  first  made  acquainted  with  painting,  sculpture,  astronomy, 
and  many  of  the  useful  arts,  such  as  working  in  metals,  building  bridges  and  aqueducts,  agriculture,  &c. 

'  See  note  on  page  65,  vol.  ii. 

'  Charles  III.,  called  the  Simple,  the  eighth  of  the  Carlovingian  kings  of  France,  ceded  to  Rolf  or  Rollo, 
one  of  the  Northmen  chiefs,  the  large  province  called  by  them  Normandy.  This  event  occurred  in  the 
year  918.  Rollo  and  his  subjects  embraced  Christianity,  and  became  the  guardians  of  France  against 
further  invasion  from  the  Northmen. 
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taken  from  the  cloisters  of  the  South  and  placed  within  their  temples,  and  upon  dreary 
and  desolate  Iceland  and  Norway  civilization  erected  its  humanizing  altars.  Ardent,  im- 
aginative, and  devotional,  they  eagerly  accepted  Christianity,  and  it  became  to  them  really 
a  •'  Star  in  the  East,''  leading  to  where  **  the  infant  Jesus  laid."  It  was  not  to  them  so 
much  a  personal  treasure  to  be  valued  for  its  immortal  blessings,  as  a  glorious  idea  full  of 
temporal  advantage.  It  became  an  intense  passion,  not  a  sober  belief,  and  its  warmth  gen- 
erated mighty  events.  Among  them  the  spirit  of  chivalry  had  its  birth  and  early  nurture  ; 
and  in  those  unholy  wars  against  the  possessors  of  the  land  of  Palestine  and  of  the  sepulcher 
of  Christ,  called  the  Crusades,  which  shook  the  nations  during  three  consecutive  centuries, 
these  Northmen  furnished  the  bravest  leaders. 

From  such  a  people,  possessed  of  every  attribute  necessary  to  the  successful  foimding  of 
new  empires,  having  the  ocean  pathway  to  a  broad  and  fertile  continent  made  clear  before 
them,  what  great  results  might  not  be  expected  ?  But,  with  the  prize  just  within  their 
grasp,  they,  too,  were  denied  the  honor  of  first  peopling  our  land  ;  yet  their  mixed  descend- 
ants, the  Anglo-S&xons,  now  possess  it.  It  is  supposed  thai  they  attempted  settlements, 
bnt  failed,  and  in  the  lapse  of  centuries  their  voyages  were  forgotten,  or  only  remembered 
in  the  songs  of  their  bards  or  the  sagas  of  their  romancers.  For  more  than  five  hundred 
years  after  the  voyages  of  those  navigators,  America  was  an  unknown  region ;  it  had  no 
place  upon  maps,  unless  as  an  imaginary  island  without  a  name,  nor  in  the  most  acute  ge- 
ographical theories  of  the  learned.^  It  was  reserved  for  the  son  of  an  humble  wool-carder 
of  Crenoa  to  make  it  known  to  the  world. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  maritime  discoveries  were  prosecuted  with 
untiring  zeal  by  the  people  inhabiting  the  great  peninsula  of  Southwestern  Europe.  The 
incentives  to  make  these  discoveries  grew  out  of  the  political  condition  of  Europe  and  the 
promises  of  great  commercial  advantages.  The  rich  commerce  of  the  East  centered  in 
Rome,  when  that  empire  overshadowed  the  known  world  ;  when  it  fell  into  fragments,  the 
Italian  cities  continued  their  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  Indies.  Provinces  which  had 
become  independent  kingdoms  became  jealous  of  these  cities,  so  rapidly  outstripping  them  in 
power  and  opulence ;  and  Castile  and  Portugal,  in  particular,  engaged  in  efibrts  to  open  a 
direct  trade  with  the  East.  The  ocean  was  the  only  highway  for  such  commerce  toward 
which  they  could  look  with  a  hope  of  success.  The  errors  of  geographical  science  inter- 
posed their  obstacles ;  the  belief  that  a  belt  of  impassable  heat  girdled  the  earth  at  the 
equator  intimidated  mariners,  and  none  were  willing  to  double  Cape  Bojador,  beyond  which 
was  the  fancied  region  of  fire. 

Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  son  of  John  the  First  and  Philippa  of  Lancaster  (sister  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  England),  having  accompanied  his  father  into  Africa,  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Moors,  received  much  information  concerning  the  mineral  riches  and  fertility 
of  Guinea  and  other  portions  of  the  coast.  The  idea  of  making  discoveries  along  the  Afri- 
can shores  filled  his  mind,  and  on  his  return  to  Portugal  he  abandoned  the  court,  retired  to 
a  secluded  spot  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  in  full  view  of  the  ocean,  and  drawing  around  him 
the  most  eminent  scientific  men  in  the  kingdom,^  pursued  geographical  and  nautical  inquiries 
with  untiring  zeal.     He  became  convinced  that  Africa  was  circumnavigable,  and  that  the 


^  *^  The  [Atlantic]  Ocean,"  observes  Xerif  al  Edrisi,  an  eminent  Arabian  writer,  quotod  by  Irving,  "  en- 
circles the  altimate  bounds  of  the  inhabited  earth,  and  all  beyond  is  unknown.  No  one  has  been  able  to 
verify  any  thing  concerning  it,  on  account  of  its  difficult  and  perilous  navigation,  its  great  obscurity,  its 
profound  depth,  and  frequent  tempests  j  through  fear  of  its  mighty  fishes  and  its  haughty  winds ;  yet  there 
are  many  islands  in  it,  some  of  which  are  peopled  and  others  uninhabited.  There  is  no  mariner  who  dares 
to  enter  into  its  deep  waters ;  or,  if  any  have  done  so,  they  have  merely  kept  along  its  coasts,  fearful  of 
departing  from  them.  The  waves  of  this  ocean,  although  they  roll  as  high  as  mountains,  yet  maintain 
themselves  without  breaking,  for  if  they  broke,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  ship  to  plow  through  them." 

B 
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Indies  might  be  Kaobed  by  doubling  its  mo«t  aontheTly  beadlauds.     Expeditbai  wen  fitted 

out ;  the  Cape  de  Verd  and  the  Azore  Iilanda  were  discovered  ;  Cape  Bojador  waa  passed  ; 

the  tropical  region  waa  penetrated,  and  divested  of  its  tenors  ;  and  at  length  the  lofty  prom- 
ontory which  terminates  Africa  on  the  south,  was  descried.  It  was  hailed  as  a  bar* 
binger  of  the  coveted  passage  to  the  Indian  Seas,  and  on  that  account  King  John  gave 

it  the  appellation  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Mope. 

The  Spaniards  were  also  making 
maritime  discoveries  at  the  same  time, 
bat  LisboD  was  the  point  of  great  at- 
traction to  the  learned,  the  curious, 
and  the  adventurous,  who  were  desir- 
ous to  engage  in  the  expeditions  then 
i^nlinually  fitting  out  there.  Among 
them  come  Christopher  Colnmbus,  or 
Colombo,  a  native  of  Genoa,  then  in 
the  vigor  of  maturity.'  Already  be 
had  made  many  a  perilous  voyagi^ 
upon  the  ocean,  having  engaged  in 
the  life  of  a  mariner  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  years.  The  bent  of  his  mind 
for  such  pursuits  was  early  discovered 
by  his  father,  and  in  the  Univer*ily 
of  Pavia  he  was  allowed,  by  a  short 
course  of  study,  to  obtain  sufficient 
elementary  knowledge  of  geometry,  as- 
tronomy, geography,  and  navigation, 
and  of  the  Latin  language,  to  enable 
him  to  make  those  sciences  aderward 
subservient  to  his  genius.  From  the 
commencement  of  his  nautical  career 
to  his  landing  in  Portugal,  his  bistor}- 


s  very 


obaonre. 


'  There  i*  some  obsonrity  and  doubt  rupecting  the  precise  year  in  which  Colmnhna  was  bon.  Mnikis, 
in  bis  HutoTj  of  Ibe  New  World,  places  ii  in  1446.  Mr.  Irvbg,  qslying  upon  [he  aathoHiy  of  Bernaldes, 
tdio  says  that  "he  died  in  1506,  in  a  good  old  age,  at  the  age  of  sevsnty,  a  little  more  or  lasa,"  places  it 
in  1436,  which  would  mate  him  about  fortj-eighl  years  old  when  be  landed  in  Fortogal. 

'  This  peculiar  ■ignalure  ot  Columbos  is  attsohed  to  varioiu  documenu  written  by  him  aubsequenl  to 
bia  Brst  Toynire.  Il  was  cDstomary.  in  his  time,  to  precede  a  ■igneCure  with  the  initials  |aad  aonietinies  wilh 
the  Tordi  in  full)  aC  some  pioos  ejacnLatioD.     We  accordingly  find  the  signaCnre  of  Colnmbus  with  initial 


preflzes,  thus : 


X  M  Y 
Xpo  FEREN'S 
The  ialerpretatioD  is  supposed  to  be  "Sanelal  Sanota,  Ave,  Sanctal  Christo,  Maria,  Yoaephj"  id  tu, 
Chrut,  Marii,  Jotph.  The  xP°  aio  Greek  letters;  the  word  FEREN8  Roman  capitals.  X,  or  a  cross, 
is  the  sign  for  Christo  or  Christ,  and  XP"  is  an  abbreviation  of  xP"rrM,  anoinled,  and  eipresbed  the  first 
imd  chief  portioo  of  the  Christian  nsme  of  Columbus.  The  Latin  word/.mu  (bearing,  carrying,  or  en- 
during) expressed  not  onlj  the  latter  portion  of  hii  name,  bni  also  his  charaEier,  aoeonling  to  his  own  lofty 
coDoeplions  of  bis  mission.  He  beUeved  himsalf  lo  be  CAritto/irtn;  Christ-bearer  or  Gospel-bearer,  lo 
the  heathen  inbabitanls  of  an  nnknown  world,     it  may  be  added,  that  Colombo  (Columbus),  a  dove  ot 
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la  penon,  Columbus  was  tall  and  conamanding ;  in  manners,  exceedingly  winning  and 
gxacefol  ibr  one  unaccustomed  to  the  polish  of  courts  or  the  higher  orders  in  society.  He  was 
a  strict  observer  of  the  rituals  of  his  religion.  His  piety  was  not  a  mere  form,  but  an  ele- 
vated and  solemn  enthusiasm,  bom  of  a  deep  conviction  of  the  vital  truths  of  Christianity. 
While  in  Lisbon,  he  never  omitted  religious  duties  in  the  sanctuary.  At  the  chapel  of  the 
Convent  of  AU  Saints,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  worship,  he  became  acquainted  with 
a  yoang  lady  of  rank  named  Donna  Felipa,  the  daughter  of  Monis  de  Palestrello,  an  Italian 
cavalier,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  navigators  in  the  service  of  Prince 
Henry.  They  loved,  and  were  married.  His  wife*s  sister. was  married  to  Pedro  Correo, 
a  navigator  of  note.  In  the  family  of  his  mother-in-law  he  learned  all  the  incidents  of  the 
voyages  of  her  husband  ;  and  the  charts,  journals,  and  other  manuscripts  of  that  navigator 
she  delivered  to  Columbus.  These  possessions  awakened  new  aspirations  in  his  mind.  He 
had  made  himself  familiar,  by  study  and  large  experience,  with  all  the  nautical  knowledge 
of  the  day,  and,  in  common  with  the  most  enlightened  men  of  his  time,  he  was  disposed  to 
credit  the  narratives  of  Plato  and  other  ancient  writers  respecting  the  existence  of  a  conti- 
nent beyond  a  glorious  island  called  Atlantis,*  in  the  waste  of  waters  westward  of  Europe. 
8uch  a  continent  was  necessary  to  make  his  own  geographical  theory  perfect.  The  gor- 
geous pictures  of  Zipango  or  Cipangi  and  Cathay,  op  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  drawn  by 
Marco  Polo  and  Mandeville,  also  excited  his  warm  imagination ;  and  the  alleged  appari- 
tions of  land  seen  to  the  westward  by  the  people  of  the  Canary  Isles  were  treasured  in  his 
mind  as  great  realities.'  His  comprehensive  genius  constructed  a  new  and  magnificent  the- 
ory, and  his  bold  spirit  stood  ready  to  act  in  unison  with  his  genius.  He  based  his  whole 
theory  upon  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  earth  was  a  terraqueous  globe,  which  might 
be  traveled  round  from  east  to  west,  and  that  men  stood  foot  to  foot  at  opposite  points. 

pigeon,  was  doubtless  associated,  in  his  imagination,  with  the  carrier-bird,  and  had  its  dne  weight,  not  only 
in  his  conceptions  of  his  destiny,  bat  in  forming  his  sign-manual.  The  signature  to  his  will  is  £L  ALMI- 
RANTE  (the  Admiral),  with  the  above  letters,  instead  of  xpo  FERENS. 

^  Ancient  writers  speak  of  an  island  which  existed  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  Athuitic  Ocean,  and 
said  to  have  been  eventually  sunk  beneath  its  waves.  Plato^  who  gave  the  first  account  of  it^  says  he  ob- 
tained his  information  from  the  priests  of  Egypt.  The  island  was  represented  to  be  larger  than  Asia  and 
Africa,  as  they  were  then  known,  and  beyond  it  was  a  large  continent.  Nine  thousand  years  before  Plato's 
time,  this  island  was  thickly  inhabited  and  very  powerful,  its  sway  extending  over  all  Africa,  including 
Egypt,  and  also  a  large  portion  of  Europe.  A  violent  earthquake,  which  lasted  for  the  space  of  a  day  and 
a  night,  and  was  accompanied  by  inundations  of  the  sea,  caused  the  island  to  sink,  and,  for  a  long  period 
subsequent  to  this,  the  sea  in  this  quarter  was  impassable  by  reason  of  slime  and  shoals.  Learned  men 
of  modem  times  hftve  been  disposed  to  believe  in  the  ancient  existence  of  such  an  island,  and  suppose  the 
West  India  Islands  to  be  the  higher  portions  of  the  sunken  land.  If  this  belief  is  correct,  then  the  conti- 
nent beyond  was  America. 

Aooording  to  the  account  given  to  Plato,  Atlantis  was  the  most  productive  region  upon  the  earth.  It 
produced  wine,  grain,  and  delicious  fruits  in  abundance.  It  had  wide-spread  forests,  extensive  pasture- 
grounds,  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  hot  springs,  and  every  luxury  for  human  enjoyment.  It  was  divided  into 
ten  kingdoms,  governed  by  as  many  kings,  all  descendants  of  Neptune,  and  living  in  perfect  harmony  with 
each  oUier.  It  had  splendid  cities,  rich  and  populous  villages,  vast  fortifications,  arsenals,  and  equipments 
for  navies.  There  was  a  temple  in  the  island  a  stadium  (six  hundred  and  six  feet  nine  inches)  in  length, 
dedicated  to  Neptune.  It  was  ornamented  with  gold,  silver,  orichaloium,  and  ivory.  It  contained  a  golden 
statue  of  Neptune,  representing  the  god  as  standing  in  his  chariot,  and  holding  the  reins  of  his  winged 
steeds.     Such  was  the  ancient  vision. 

'  So  confident  were  the  people  of  the  Canaries  that  land  lay  to  the  westward  of  them,  that  they  sought 
and  obtained  permission  from  the  King  of  Portugal  to  fit  out  various  expeditions  in  search  of  it.  A  belief 
was  so  prevalent  that  a  Scottish  priest  named  Brandon  discovered  an  island  westward  of  the  Canaries,  in 
the  sixth  century,  that  maps,  in  the  time  of  Columbus,  had  the  Island  of  St  Brandon  upon  them.  It  was 
placed  under  the  equator. 
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This  was  Beventy  years  before  Copernicus  announced  his  theory  of  the  form  and  mo- 
tion of  the  planets, A  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  Galileo  was  obliged,  be- 
fore the  court  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  to  renounce  his  belief  in  the  diurnal  revo- 
lution of  the  earth. b 
Columbus  divided  the  circumference  of  the  earth  at  the  equator,  according  to  Ptolemy^s 
system,  into  twenty-four  hours  of  fifteen  degrees  each,  making  three  hundred  and  sixty  de- 
grees. Of  these  he  imagined  that  fifteen  hours  had  been  known  to  the  ancients,  extending 
from  the  Fortunate  or  Canary  Islands  to  the  city  of  Thins  in  Asia,  the  western  and  eastern 
boundaries  of  the  known  world.  By  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  and  the  Azore  Isl- 
ands, the  Portuguese  had  advanced  t^e  western  frontier  one  hour,  leaving  about  one  eighth 
of  the  circumference  of  the  globe  yet  to  be  explored.  The  extent  of  the  eastern  region  of 
Asia  was  yet  unknown,  although  the  travels  of  Polo  in  the  fourteenth  century  had  extended 
far  beyond  the  Oriental  boundary  of  Ptolemy's  map.  Columbus  imagined  that  the  unex- 
plored part  of  Asia  might  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  yet  undefined  circumference  of  the 
earth,  and  that  its  eastern  headlands  might  approach  quite  near  to  those  of  Western  Europe 
and  Africa.  He  therefore  concluded  that  a  navigator,  pursuing  a  direct  course  from  east  to 
west,  must  arrive  at  the  extremity  of  Asia  by  a  far  easier  and  shorter  route  than  following 
the  coast  of  Africa  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Fortunately,  he  adopted  the  opinions 
of  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  other  writers,  who  considered  the  ocean  as  but  of  moderate  breadth, 
so  that  it  might  be  crossed  from  Europe  in  the  space  of  a  few  days.  A  knowledge  or  sus- 
picion of  its  actual  extent  would  have  deterred  even  the  bold  enterprise  of  Columbus  from 
attempting  an  exploration  of  its  waters  in  the  small  ships  of  that  day.  Reports  of  strange 
trees,  reeds  of  immense  size,  curiously-carved  pieces  of  wood,  and  the  bodies  of  two  men — ^un- 
like, in  color  and  visage,  any  of  the  known  races  extant — having  drifled  ashore  upon  the 
Canary  and  Azore  Islands  by  westerly  winds,  confirmed  him  in  his  belief,  and  a  desire  and 
determination  to  undertake  a  demonstration  of  his  theory  by  an  exploring  voyage  absorbed 
his  whole  attention.  "  He  never  spoke  in  doubt  or  hesitation,"  says  Irving,  <*  but  Mnth  as 
much  certainty  as  if  his  eyes  had  beheld  the  Promised  Land.  A  deep  religious  sentiment 
mingled  with  his  thoughts,  and  gave  thcra  at  times  a  tinge  of  superstition,  but  of  a  sublime 
and  lofly  kind.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  standing  in  the  hand  of  Heaven,  chosen  from 
among  men  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  high  purpose.  He  read,  as  he  supposed,  his  con- 
templated discovery  foretold  in  Holy  Writ,  and  shadowed  forth  darkly  in  the  prophecies. 
The  ends  of  the  earth  were  to  be  brought  together,  and  all  nations,  and  tongues,  and  lan- 
guages united  under  the  banner  of  the  Redeemer."*  The  prophetic  passage  in  Pulci*s 
«  Morgante  Maggiore"  was  to  him  full  of  promise  : 

*^  Know  that  this  theory  is  false ;  his  bark 
The  daring  mariner  shall  urge  far  o'er 
The  Western  wave,  a  smooth  and  level  plain, 
Albeit  the  earth  Is  fashionM  like  a  wheel. 
Man  was  in  ancient  days  of  grosser  mold, 
And  Hcreales  might  hlash  to  learn  how  far 
Beyond  the  limits  he  had  vainly  set'  - 
The  dullest  sea-boat  soon  shall  wing  her  way. 
Men  shall  descry  another  hemisphere, 
Since  to  one  common  center  all  things  tend. 
So  earth,  by  curious  mystery  divine 


*  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbut. 

*  Calpe  and  Abila,  or  Gibraltar^  on  the  Spanish,  and  Cape  Serra,  on  the  African  shore  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  were  called  the  Pillars  of  Hercules;  it  being  said,  in  ancient  fable,  that  Hercules  placed  ihein 
there  as  monuments  of  hts  progress  westward^  and  beyond  which  no  mortal  could  pass. 
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Well  balanoed,  hangs  amid  the  starry  spheres. 
At  our  antipodes  are  cities,  states, 
And  thronged  empires,  ne'er  divined  of  yore. 
Bat  see,  the  sun  speeds  on  his  western  path 
To  glad  the  nations  with  expected  light." 

Prxscott's  translation  or  stanza  229,  230,  panto  xxv. 

While  maturing  his  plans,  Columbus  extended  the  bounds  of  his  observation  and  study  by  a 
voyage  to  l?hule,  or  Iceland,  from  which  remote  point  he  say^he  advanced  one  hundred 
leagues  northward,  penetrated  the  polar  circle,  and  convinced  himself  of  the  fallacy  of  the 
popular  belief  that  the  frozen  zone  was  uninhabitable.*  Whether  he  saw,  in  Iceland,  written 
accounts  of  the  voyages  of  the  Northmen  to  America,  or  heard  of  them  as  related  by  tradi- 
tion or  chanted  in  songs,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  If  he  did,  it  is  singular,  as 
Prescott  remarks,  that  they  were  not  cited  by  him  in  support  of  his  hypothesis,  while  earn- 
estly pressing  his  suit  for  aid  before  the  courts  of  Portugal  and  Spain  ;  and  it  is  equally  sur- 
prising that  he  did  not,  in  his  first  voyage  to  America,  pursue  the  route  traversed  by  those 
early  navigators.  He  probably  heard  little  more  than  vague  rumors  of  their  voyages,  such 
as  presented  insufficient  data  even  for  a  plausible  opinion.  His  magnificent  idea  was  all 
his  own,  sustained  by  the  opinions  of  a  few  learned  men,  and  confirmed  by  his  observations 
while  on  this  northern  voyage. 

Filled  with  his  noble  resolutions  and  lofty  anticipations,  Columbus  submitted  the  theory 
on  which  rested  his  belief  in  a  practicable  western  route  to  Asia,  to  King  John  the  Second 
of  Portugal.  That  monarch's  sagacity  perceived  the  promised  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
such  an  enterprise,  and  he  eagerly  sought  the  counsel  of  his  ministers  and  wise  men.  But 
his  court  and  the  college  of  scientific  sages  could  not  comprehend  the  sublime  project ;  and 
after  a  long  and  fruitless  negotiation,  during  which  the  Portuguese  meanly  attempted  to  avail 
themselves  clandestinely  of  his  information,  Columbus  quitted  Lisbon  in  disgust,  determined 
to  submit  his  proposals  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  whose  wisdom  and 
liberal  views  were  the  admiration  of  men  of  science  and  learning.  His  wife  was  dead  ;  his 
feelings  had  no  hold  upon  Portugal,  and  he  quitted  it  forever. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  1484  when  Columbus  appeared  at  the  Spanish  court.*  It 
was  an  unpropitious  hour,  for  the  whole  resources  of  the  nation  were  then  employed  in  pros- 
ecuting a  war  with  the  Moors.  For  a  long  time  he  awaited  the  decision  of  the  sovereigns, 
employing  his  leisure  in  the  alternate  pursuits  of  science,  and  engagements  in  some  of  the 
military  campaigns.  He  was  treated  with  great  deference,  and,  after  much  delay,  a  council 
of  learned  men  were  convened  at  Salamanca  to  consider  his  plans  and  propositions.  After 
mature  deliberation,  they  pronounced  his  scheme  **vain,  impracticable,  and  resting  on 
grounds  too  weak  to  merit  the  support  of  government."  A  minority  of  the  council  were  far 
from  acquiescing  in  this  decision,  and,  with  the  Cardinal  Mendoza  and  other  officers  of  govern- 
ment, and  Fray  Juan  Perez  de  Marchena,  guardian  of  the  ancient  monastery  of  La  Rabida, 

'  In  the  age  of  Colamhus,  Greenland  was  laid  down  apon  the  maps  as  a  continuation  or  projection  west- 
ward of  Scandinavia.  Colnmhos  discovered  this  error  in  his  northern  voyage,  which  discovery  was  a  new 
fact  in  support  of  his  theory  of  a  continent  lying  westward  from  Europe,  or  at  least  a  proximity  of  the  east* 
em  coast  of  Asia.  At  that  time  the  climate  of  Iceland  and  Greenland  was  far  more  genial  than  at  present, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  those  portions  of  the  latter  country  which  for  two  or  three  hundred  yearn 
have  been  ice-bound  and  uninhabitable,  were  then  tillable.  Philosophers  of  our  day,  who  have  studied  the 
phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism  with  care,  have  advanced  a  plausible  theory  whereby  to  explain  this  (act. 

'  It  is  asserted,  but  without  positive  proof,  that  Columbus,  before  going  to  Spain,  made  application  to  the 
authorities  of  his  native  city,  Genoc^  for  aid  in  his  enterprise ;  but  failing  in  this  he  went  to  Venice,  and  also 
sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  England,  to  lay  his  plans  before  Henry  the  Seventh.  If  these  statement? 
are  true,  they  exhibit  his  perseverance  in  a  still  stronger  light  than  truthful  history  presents  it. 
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they  induced  the  sovereigiiB  to  sofUn  the  decinoDs  of  the  oonneil  by  a  proroise  to  gtre  the 
propoiition  a  fair  audieDCe  when  their  prewiDg  state  engagements  should  be  ended.  Co- 
lumbua,  wearied  by  pioorastination,  at  length  tost  all  hope  of  efiecling  any  thing  with  the 
Spanish  court.  He  turned  from  it  with  disgust,  and  made  application  to  two  wealthy  and 
enlightened  .Southern  dukei,  who  had  ample  means  at  command.  He  was  unsuccessful, 
and  with  a  heavy  heart  h«  left  Spain,  to  carry  his  proposals  to  the  King  of  France. 

Isabella  of  Castile  and  Leon,  sister  of  the  profligate  Henry  the  Fourth,  was  the  snceewor 
ootobrr  IS,     "^  ^^^^  monarcb  to  (he  throne.     She  married  Ferdinand,  the  son  of  old  John  the 
^*^-         Second  of  Aragoo,  and,  aawciating  him  with  herself  in  the  goTemment,  nnited  the 
two  monarchies  into  one  great  kingdom,  the  renowned  modern  Spain.     Isabella  wu  emi> 
nently  virtuous,  and  her  piety  and  daily  good- 
ness were  the  fruit  of  a  deep  religions  feeling. 
Ferdinand  was  ambitious,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  his  perplexity  with  the  Hoors,  he  felt  a 
strong  desire  to  advance  the  interests  and  glory 
of  the  new  kingdom,  by  maritime  discoveries ; 
yet  he  could  not  comprehend  the  vast  plans 
of  Columbus,  and  he  looked  coldly  upon  the 
project.    To  the  pious  sentiments  of  the  queen. 
Father  Perez,  a  former  confessor  of  Isabella 
and  a  friend  of  Coliimbns,  appealed  with  aac- 
cesa  ;  and  before  the  navigator  bad  entered 
the  dominions  of  France,  he  was  summoned 
back  to  the  court,  then  in  the  camp  at  Santa 
F^.     He  arrived  in  time  to  witnots  the  sur- 
render of  Grenada.     Joy  and  exultation  per- 
vaded all  classes.     Columbus  took  advantage 
of  this  state  of  things,  and  while  he  excited 
the  acqaisitivencBs  of  the  nobles  by  reciting  wooderful  tales  of  the  riches  of  Cipangi  and 
Cathay,  be  eloquently  portrayed  to  the  queen  the  glorious  prospect  of  extending  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Gospel  over  benighted  heathens,  promising  to  devote  the  profits  of  the  enterprise 
to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  at  Jerusalem  from  the  hands  of  the  Paynim.     His  elo- 
quence was  seconded  by  that  ofLonisde  St.  Angel,  a  favorite  ofiicer  of  the  crown.     The  re- 
ligious zeal  of  Isabella  was  fired,  and,  notwithstanding  the  extravagant  demands  of  Colum- 
bus,' she  resolved,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Ferdinand,  to  aid  him  in  fitting  out  an  ex- 


I  Isabella  wm  o[  middle  size,  and  well  formed,  with  a  fair  complexion,  aobarn  hair,  and  clear,  blue  eyes. 
There  vaa  a  mingled  Kravitj  am]  sweetnen  id  her  eoonlenance,  and  a  lingular  modesty,  graeing,  as  it 
did,  great  Arninesa  of  purpose  and  eanKslness  of  spirit.  Though  strongly  attached  to  her  husband,  and 
itndioas  of  his  Tame,  yet  she  always  msintaiaed  bar  distinct  rights  as  an  allied  prince.  She  exceeded  him 
in  baanty,  personal  dignity,  acnteneu  of  Rening,  and  grandcnr  oT  «od1.  Combining  tbe  active  and  resolnte 
•oatitiea  of  man  with  the  softer  oharities  of  woman,  she  minified  in  the  warlike  councils  of  her  hosband, 
and,  being  inspired  with  a  truer  idea  of  glory,  infused  a  more  lofty  and  generous  temper  into  his  subtile  and 
ealeulatiog  policy. —  Wathiitgton  Irving. 

'  Colanibns,  ia  tbe  demands  sec  forth  in  his  proposition,  stipnlated  for  himself  and  heini  tbe  title  and  au- 
thority of  admiral  and  viceroy  over  all  lands  discovered  by  him.  This  demand-wss  inadmissible,  yet  the 
navigator  persisted  in  it,  thongb  it  appeared  an  eOeccual  bar  to  any  amugement  with  the  queen.  His 
stipulations  were  Snally  aiieeded  to^  and  Columbus  always  regarded  (he  qneen  with  feelings  of  the  liveliest 
gratitade.  "  In  the  midst  of  the  general  incrednlity,"  he  said  in  a  letter,  "  tbe  Almighty  infused  into  the 
queen,  my  lady,  the  spirit  of  inlelligenoe  and  energy,  and  while  every  one  else,  in  his  ignorance,  was  eZ' 
patiating  only  on  the  inoonvenienee  and  cost,  her  highness  approved  it,  on  the  contrary,  and  gave  it  all  the 
support  in  her  power." 
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petition.  Thne  dcmandH  almost  fcustrated  fais  ilesigni, 
back  upon  the  SpaniBh  court,  when,  through 
the  wise  conmeU  of  friends,  the  qneeo's  ob- 
jections were  oTercome,  and  the  w&Tmeat 
impulse*  of  her  nature  arouted.  "  I  will 
assume  the  undertaking,"  she  said,  when 
oppowd  by  her  hasband  and  hi*  counsel- 
ora,  ■■  for  my  own  crowa  of  Castile,  and 
am  ready  to  pawn  my  jewels  to  defray 
the  expense  of  U,  if  the  funds  in  the  treas- 
ury shall  appear  inadequate." 

All  preliminaries  being  arranged,  the 
queen  lost  no  time  in  fitting  out  two  Te»- 
■els,'  and  Columbus,  aided  chiefly  by  the  wealthy  and 


and  Colnmbus  had  again  turned  his 


enterprising  family  of  the  Pinzons, 
equipped  a  third.  With  this  fee- 
ble squadron,  manned  with  timid 
mariners,  Columbus  lefl  the  little 
port  of  Paloe,  upon  the  Tinto  Rir- 
er,  in  Andalnsia,  on  Friday,  the 
third  of  Auguat,  1492,  and,  spread- 
ing his  tail*  to  an  easterly  breeze, 
turned  his  prow  toward  the  waste 
of  waters  in  the  direction  of  the 
setting  sun.  He  had  no  reliable 
chart  for  hi*  gnidance,  no  director 
in  his  course  hut  the  sun  and  stars, 
and  the  imperfect  mariner's  com- 
pass, then  used  only  by  a  few  in 


'  Tbe  vesiela  famished  by  iMbelhi  vera  rmlj  earavtli,  light  coastiii);  ships,  withont  dechi,  aod  famistaed 
vith  oan  like  the  anoient  galleys.  The  jHcmre  here  given  'a  from  &  low  relief  scnlplnre,  on  the  tomb  of 
Femaiido  Colombai,  a  son  of  the  navigator,  in  the  Calhedral  of  Seville,  Such  a  vescet  woald  be  ooDiid- 
ered  qaite  inadeqaate  to  parrorni  a  coasting  vojage  at  ihe  present  iitj.  The  larger  vessel,  with  a  deck, 
fitted  out  hy  Columbus  and  his  friends,  was  called  [he  Santa  Maria;  tbe  oararets  were  named  reapeel- 
ively  Pinta  and  JHiiia.  Martin  Alonzo  Pinion  oommanded  the  Pinta,  and  Vincent  Tanea  Pinion  tbe  Xiiia. 
Gareia  Femaodea,  the  physician  of  Palos,  aooompanied  the  expedition  as  steward  The  whole  number  of 
penoni  that  embarked  was  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  whole  expenditure  <^  the  queen  m  fltling  out 
the  eararals  amoonced  to  only  seventeen  thousand  SoriBs,  or 
between  eight  and  nine  ihousand  dollars.*     These  were  small  gr^— 

preparations  for  an  exploring  expedition  oT  inch  vast  extent 
and  importaoce. 

Tbe  deeeendants  of  (he  Pineons  are  still  quite  numerous  in 
the  Ticinitj  of  Palos.  When  Mr.  Irving  visited  that  town  in 
I82S,  be  saw  the  rnins  of  a  family  maniion  which  belonged  to 
oee  of  tbe  two  Pinions  who  sailed  with  Columbus  on  bis  first 
voyage.  Mr.  Irving  was  aooompanied  in  his  visit  to  Palos,  the 
monastery  of  Ribida,  and  other  localities  in  the  vicinity  by 
JiuHS  Ftnutndtt  Pmnm,  a  dacHidanl  of  oiu  of  tA<  con^H- 
ioiu  of  Colimbia, 

'  Tbe  pile  of  buildings  in  this  view,  standing  upon  the  bins',  is  tbe  luioieni  Chorcb  of  St.  George.     F 
KMna  misdemeanor,  tbe  people  of  Paloe  were  obliged  to  serve  the  crown  for  one  year  with  two  armed  a 

•  Thli  Is  die  amoant  giTen  b;  Munoi,  one 
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navigating  tho  pleasant  seas  of  the  Old  World.  Afler  various  delays  at  the  Canary  Islands, 
they  passed  and  lost  sight  of  Ferro,  the  most  westerly  one  of  the  group,  on  Sunday,  the  ninth 
of  September.  Now  Europe  was  lefl  behind,  and  the  broad  Atlantic,  mysterious  and  un- 
known, was  before  them.  As  the  space  widened  between  them  and  their  homes,  the  hearts 
September,     ^^  ^^®  mariners  failed ;  and  when,  on  the  thirteenth,  the  commander  and  his 

^^^  pilots  discovered  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  misg^ivings  arose  in  the 
stout  hearts  of  the  explorer  and  his  fnends,  the  Pinzons.  They  were  now  six  hundred 
miles  westward  of  the  Canaries,  in  an  unknown  sea.  It  was  a  phenomenon  unknown  to 
the  world  of  science,  and  Columbus  tried  in  vain  to  satisfy  himself  respecting  the  cause. 
He  could  not  long  conceal  the  fact  from  his  seamen.  It  filled  them  with  consternation 
and  awe ;  for  they  believed  they  were  entering  another  world,  subject  to  the  influence  of  laws 
unknown  and  dreadful.  Columbus  quieted  their  apprehensions  by  telling  them  that  the  nee- 
dle did  not  point  to  the  north  star,  but  to  an  invisible  point  around  which  that  star  revolved 
daily.  Thus  he  explained  a  phenomenon  now  well  known ;  and  his  companions,  relying 
upon  his  astronomical  knowledge,  received  his  theory  as  truth,  and  their  alarm  subsided. 

For  several  days  after  this  event  they  were  wafted  pleasantly  by  the  trade  winds,  whioli 
blow  continually  from  east  to  west.  The  air  was  balmy,  and  soon  vast  fields  of  sea- weeds, 
and  an  occasional  petrel  upon  the  wing,  heralded  an  approach  to  land ;  but  head  winds 
and  days  of  profound  calm  deferred  the  joyful  consummation  of  their  hopes ;  and  the  sea- 
men, wearied  and  home-sick,  resolved  to  retrace  their  path,  and  seek  the  shores  of  Spain. 
Even  the  little  land  birds  that  came  upon  the  spars,  and  sung  merrily  their  welcome  to  the 
New  World,  and  then  lefl  at  evening  for  their  distant  perches  in  the  orange  groves,  failed 
to  inspire  the  mariners  with  confidence  in  the  truth  of  their  commander's  reasonings,  and 
open  mutiny  manifested  itself  With  gentle  words,  promises  of  rewards,  and  threats  of 
punishment  against  the  most  refractory,  Columbus  kept  them  from  actual  violence  for  sev- 
eral days.     One  evening,  just  at  sunset,  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  mounted  on 

September  25.  ^  ^   "* 

the  stern  of  the  Pinta,  shouted,  "  Land  !  land  !  Seiior,  I  claim  the  reward  !"' 
Along  the  southwestern  horizon  was  stretched  an  apparent  island.  Columbus,  throwing 
himself  upon  his  knees,  with  all  the  crews,  chanted  Gloria  in  Excehis  !  In  the  morning 
the  island  had  vanished,  for  it  was  nothing  bnt  a  cloud.  For  a  fortnight  longer  they  floated 
upon  an  almost  unruffled  sea,  when  land  birds  came  singing  again,  and  green  herbage  floated 
by ;  but  days  passed  on,  and  the  sun,  each  evening,  set  in  the  waves.  Again  the  seamen 
mutinied,  and  Columbus  was  in  open  defiance  with  his  crew ;  for  he  told  them  that  the 
expedition  had  been  sent  by  their  sovereigns,  and,  come  what  might,  he  was  determined  to 
accomplish  his  purpose.  They  were  on  the  point  of  casting  him  into  the  sea,  when,  just  at 
sunset,  a  coast-fish  glided  by ;  a  branch  of  thorn,  with  berries  upon  it,  floated  near ;  and  a  stafl^, 
artificially  carved,  came  upon  the  waters  to  tell  them  of  human  habitations  not  far  of[. 
The  vesper  hymn  to  the  Virgin  was  now  sung,  and  Columbus,  after  recounting  the  bless- 
ings of  God  thus  far  manifested  on  the  voyage,  assured  the  crews  that  he  confidently  ex- 
pected to  see  land  in  the  morning.     On  the  high  poop  of  his  vessel  he  sat  watching  until 


aveU,  They  were  under  this  penalty  when  Columbus  made  his  arrangement  with  Isabella,  and  they  were 
ordered  to  fit  out  the  two  caravels  for  the  expedition.  In  the  porch  of  the  old  Church  of  St.  George,  Co- 
lumbus first  proclaimed  this  order  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palos.  Mr.  Irving,  who  visited  Palos  in  1828,  says 
of  this  edifice,  ''*'  It  has  lately  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and,  being  of  solid  mason- work,  promises  to  stand 
for  ages,  a  monument  of  the  disooverers.  It  stands  outside  of  the  village,  on  the  brow  of  a  bill,  looking 
along  a  little  valley  to  the  river.  The  remains  of  a  Moorish  arch  prove  it  to  have  been  a  mosque  in  former 
times.     Just  above  it,  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  is  the  ruin  of  a  Moorish  castle." 

'  Columbus  agreed  to  give  a  silk  waistcoat,  besides  the  royal  pension  of  thirty  dollars,  to  the  person  who 
first  discovered  land. — Munoz. 
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near  midniglit,  when  be  sa 
Fearing  his  hopes  might  hi 
ihe  king's  bed-cbamber,  anc 
Sanchez,  of  Segoria,  to  co 
covery.  They  also  saw  the  gleams  of 
a  torch  All  Dight  the  overjoyed  Co- 
lumbui  watched  At  dawn  beautiful 
wooded  ihorei  were  in  full  view  the 
peifumeg  of  flowers  came  upon  the  light 
land  breeze  and  birds  m  gorgeous  plu 
mage  hovered  around  the  veBKla  carol 
ng  moming  hymns  wh  ch  seemed  like 
the  voices  of  angels  to  the  lata  despair 
Mohcr  a.  '"S  KBmen  In  small  boats 
'^^  they  landed  the  naked  na 
lives  who  stood  upon  the  beach  in  won 
der  fleeing  to  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
forest  in  alarm  Columbus  dressed  in 
gold  embroidered  scarlet  bearing  the 
royal  standard  first  stepped  upon  the 
shore  He  was  followed  by  the  Finzons 
each  faeanng  the  banner  of  the  enter 
pnse  On  reaching  the  land  they  all  fell 
upon  their  knees 
kissed  the  earth 
and  with  tears  of 
le  r  eyes 
the  Te 
Lauda- 


the  glimmer  of  moving  lights  upon  the  verge  of  the  horizon 
e  deceived  bis  vision,  he  called  Pedro  Gutierrez,  gentleman  of 
Iso  Rodrigo 


chanted 


mm.  Rising  from  the  ground,  Columbus  displayed  the  royal  stand- 
ard, drew  bis  sword,  and  took  possession  of  the  land  in  the  name  of 
the  Spanish  sovereigns,  giving  the  island  the  title  of  San  Salvador.* 
With  the  most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy,  his  followers 
crowded  around  bim.  The  most  insolent  in  the  mutinous  displays 
were  the  most  abject  in  making  vows  of  service  and  faithfulness. 
Ail  present  took  an  oath  of  obedience  to  bim  as  admiral  and  viceroy, 
and  representative  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  triumph  of  Co- 
lumbus was  complete. 
"°"-  The  natives  bad  beheld  the  approaching  ships  at  dawn  with  fear 

'  This  wfu  a  wbiiF  banner,  emblazoned  with  a  green  cross,  having  on  each  side  the  letters  F.  and  T., 
Ibe  Spanish  initials  of  Ferdinand  and  Ysabol,  aarmounled  bj  golden  crowns. 

*  The  island  on  which  Colnmbiis  first  Nt  his  foot  in  the  New  World  is  one  or  the  Lacaju  or  Bahama 
group,  and  was  called  by  the  aalivea  Guatiahana.  The  Spaniards  and  others  still  oall  it  San  Salvador ; 
the  English  have  given  it  the  volgar  name  of  Cat  bland.  It  lies  between  the  iwentj.foarlh  and  twenly- 
Mh  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the  second  and  third  degrees  o{  longitude  east  ol  the  meridian  of  Wash- 
ingtoa  city,  eighij  or  ninety  miles  northeast  of  Havana,  Cuba.  Munoz,  a  learned  Spanish  writer,  ihinks 
Watlinfc'a  Island,  and  not  the  one  called  San  Salvador  on  onr  maps,  was  the  first  landing-place. 

'  This  is  copied,  by  permission  of  the  author.  From  Irring's  Lift  of  Columbiu.  It  is  a  fac-sinllle  of  ■ 
sketch  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Colombua,  in  a  letter  written  bj  him  to  Don  Raphael  Xansis,  tieas- 
nrer  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
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and  awe,  regarding  them  as  monsters  of  the  deep.  By  degrees  their  alarm  suhsided,  and 
they  approached  the  Europeans.  Each  party  was  a  wonder  to  the  other.  The  glittering 
armor,  shining  lace,  and  many-colored  dresses  of  the  Spaniards  filled  the  natives  with  admi- 
ration and  delight ;  while  they,  entirely  naked,  with  skins  of  a  dark  copper  hue,  painted 
with  a  variety  of  colors  and  devices,  without  beards  and  with  straight  hair,  were  objects 
of  great  curiosity  to  the  Spaniards.  They  were  unlike  any  people  of  whom  they  had  knowl- 
edge. Not  doubting  that  he  was  upon  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Farther  India,  Colum- 
bus called  these  wild  inhabitants  Itidians,  a  nanje  which  all  the  native  tribes  of  America 
still  retain. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  my  design  to  relate,  in  detail,  the  subsequent  career  of  Co- 
lumbus in  the  path  of  discovery,  nor  of  those  navigators  who  succeeded  him,  and  share  with 
him  the  honor  of  making  known  our  continent  to  the  Old  World.  He  was  the  bold  pio- 
neer who  led  the  way  to  the  New  World,  and  as  such,  deserves  the  first  and  highest  reward ; 
yet  he  was  not  truly  the  first  discoverer  of  the  continent  of  North  America.  Eager  in 
his  search  for  Cathay,  he  coasted  almost  every  island  composing  the  groups  now  known  as 
the  West  Indies,  during  his  several  voyages,  but  he  never  saw  the  shores  of  the  Northern 
August,  Continent.  He  did,  indeed,  touch  the  soil  of  South  America,  near  the  mouth  of 
14^-  the  Oronoco,  but  he  supposed  it  to  be  an  island,  and  died  in  the  belief  that  the 
lands  he  had  discovered  were  portions  of  Farther  India. ^ 

Intelligence  of  the  great  discovery  of  Columbus,  though  kept  concealed  as  much  as  pos* 
Bible  by  the  Spanish  court,  for  reasons  of  state  policy,  nevertheless  went  abroad,  and  aroused 
the  ambition  of  other  maritime  powers.  The  story  that  Columbus  had  found  vast  and  pop- 
ulous gold-producing  regions  in  the  Western  Ocean  excited  the  cupidity  of  individnals,  and 


*  Columbus  retamed  to  Europe  in  March,  1493.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  bestowed  upon  him  every 
meurk  of  honor  and  distinction,  and  the  nobles  were  obsequioas  in  their  attentions  to  the  favorite  of  royalty. 
On  the  25th  of  September,  1493,  he  left  Cadiz,  on  a  second  vojrage  of  discovery.  He  had  three  large  ships 
and  fourteen  caravels  under  his  command.  His  discoveries  were  principally  among  the  West  India  Islands, 
where  he  founded  settlements.  He  retamed  to  Spain  in  June,  1496.  Misfortunes  had  attended  him,  yet 
the  sovereigns  treated  him  with  distinguished  favor.'  On  the  30th  of  May,  1498,  Columbus  sailed  from 
San  Luoar  de  Barrameda,  with  a'  squadron  of  six  vessels,  on  a  third  voyage  of  discovery.  He  found  the 
settlements  which  had  been  planted  in  great  confusion,  and  civil  war  among  the  Spaniards  and  natives  was 
rife  III  Hispaniola.  In  the  mean  while,  intrigues  against  him  were  having  due  weight  in  the  Spanish  court. 
It  was  alleged  that  Columbus  designed  to  found  an  empire  in  the  New  World,  cast  off  all  allegiance  to 
Spain,  and  assume  the  title  and  pomp  of  king.  He  had  already  offended  the  conscientious  Isabella  by 
persisting  in  making  slaves  of  the  natives,  and  she  readily  gave  her  consent  to  send  out  a  commissioner  to 
investigate  the  conduct  of  the  navigator.  Bobadilla,  a  tool  of  Columbus's  enemies,  was  intrusted  with  that 
momentous  duty ;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  he  found  Columbus  guilty  of  every  charge  made 
against  him.  Bobadilla  seized  Columbus,  and  sent  him  in  chains  to  Spain.  His  appearance  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  sovereigns,  and  they  declared  to  the  world  that  Bobadilla  had  exceeded  his  instruc- 
tions ;  yet  justice  was  withheld,  through  the  influence  of  Ferdinand,  and  Columbus  was  not  reinstated  as 
viceroy  of  Hispaniola. 

While  these  events  were  occurring,  Yasco  de  Gama,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  had  reached  Calicut,  in 
the  East  Indies,  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  traversing  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  Columbus 
still  persevered  in  his  determination  to  reach  Asia  by  a  western  route.  He  induced  Isabella  to  fit  out  a 
fourth  expedition  for  him,  and  on  the  9th  of  May,  1 502,  he  sailed  for  Hispaniola.  After  many  troubles  and 
hardships,  he  returned  to  Spain  in  1504.  His  patron  and  best  friend,  the  queen,  died  that  same  year. 
Old  age  had  made  its  deep  furrows,  and,  in  the  midst  of  disappointment  and  neglect,  the  great  discoverer 
died  on  the  20th  of  May,  1506,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  He  never  realized  his  grand  idea  of  reaching  India 
by  a  western  route.  The  honor  of  that  achievement  was  reserved  for  the  expedition  of  Magellan,  fourteen 
years  after  the  death  of  Columbus.  That  navigator  passed  through  the  straits  which  bear  his  name,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  our  continent,  and  launched  boldly  out  upon  the  broad  Pacific.  He  died  on  the 
ocean,  but  his  vessels  reached  the  Philippine  Islands,  near  the  coast  of  India,  in  safety.  Magellan  gave  the 
name  of  Pacific  to  the  pleasant  ocean  over  which  he  was  sailing. 
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nuny  adTentnrera  ofiered  their  aervioes  to  aayenigm  ani]  men  of  wealth.  Almoat  limulta- 
neoQsly,  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian  by  birth,  and  AmeTigo  Vespucci,  »  Florentine,  tailed  for 
the  land*  diacovered  by  Columbus  ;  the  former  under  the  auipicea  of  Henry  the  Seventh  of 
England,  and  the  latter  in  the  employment  of  Spanish  merchants,  with  the  sanction  of  Fer- 
dinand. Although  Cabot  was  an  Italian,  he  had  been  long  a  resident  of  Bristol,  then  the 
chief  commeroial  mart  of  England.  The  Northweitem  seai  were  often  traversed  aa  far  ai 
Iceland  by  the  Bristol  marinera,  and  they  had  probably  extended  their  voyages  westward  to 
Greenland  in  their  fishing  enterprises.  Cabot  seems  to  hare  been  familiar  with  those  seas, 
and  the  English  merchants  had  great  confidence  in  his  abilities.  He  obtained  a  commis- 
sion from  Henry  the  Seventh,  similar,  in  its  general  outline,  to  that  given  to  Columbus  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  It  ranpowered  him  and  his  three  sons,  their  heirs  or  deputies,  to 
ditoover  and  settle  unknown  lands  in  the  Eastern,  Northern,  or  Western  seas,  such  lands 
to  be  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England.  He  fitted  out  two  vessels 
at  his  own  expense,  wbieh  were  freighted  by  mercbantB  of  London  and  Bristol ;  and  it  was 
stipalated  that,  in  lien  of  all  customs  and  imposts,  Cabot  was  to  pay  to  the  King  one  fifth 
part  of  all  the  gains. 

With  his  son  Sebastian,  a  talented,  young  man  of  only  twenty  years,  and  about  three  buud- 
red  men,  John  Cabot  sailed  from  Bris- 
tol in  May,  1497.  He  directed  his 
course  to  tfao  northwest,  until  he  reach- 
ed the  fifty-eighth  degree  of  north  lat- 
itude, when  fioating  ice  and  intense 
cold  induced  him  to  steer  to  the  south- 
west. Fair  winds  produced  a  rapid 
voyage,  and  he  discovered  land  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  June,  which  he  call- 
ed Prima  Vista,  because  it  was  his 
Jirst  view  of  a  new  region.  The  ex- 
act point  of  this  first  discovery  is  not 
certainly  known ;  some  supposing  it  to 
have  been  on  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
and  others  the  Island  of  Newfound- 
land or  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia. 
He  touched  at  other  points,  but  did 
not  attempt  a  settlement;  the  climate 
seemed  too  rigorous,  the  people  too 
fierce,  and  he  returned  to  Bristol. 

Cabot  was  authorized  to  make  a 
FebrauT,  'econd  voyage.  He  did  not 
'"^  go  in  person,  but  fitted  out 
vessets  lor  the  purpose.  His  son,  Sebastian,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  expedition,  and 
in  May,  1498,  the  month  in  which  De  Gama  reached  Calicut,  in  the  East  Indies,  by  way 
of  tho  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  sailed  for  the  New  World  with  several  ships.  He  visited 
the  region  first  disoovered  by  his  father  and  himself,  and  called  it  Xewtouhdlakd.  It  was 
not  rieh  in  gold  and  spices,  but  its  shoals  abounded  with  vast  schools  of  codfish  ;  and  within 
a  few  years  ailer  his  return  to  England  a  permanent  fishery  was  established  there.  Cabot 
sailed  along  the  whole  coast  of  the  present  United  States,  beginning  at  latitude  fifly-six 
degrees,  and  terminating  at  about  thirty-six  degrees,  or  Albemarle  Sound.  His  provisions 
filling,  he  returned  to  England.     He  made  another  voyage  in  1517,  as  far  south  as  the 


■^!(^'^^W^I' 
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Brazil* ;  but  failing  lo  discorer  a  western  p&E>age  to  the  East  Indies,  lie  again  retained  to 

England.' 

In  the  same  month  when  John  Cabot  sailed  from  Bristol,  Amerigo  Vespucci  departed 
from  Cadiz  on  his  first  voyage  to  the  New 
World.  In  that  voyage  he  appears 
lo  have  held  a  subordinate  station. 
The  expedition  under  Ojeda,  which  Amerigo 
calls  his  second  voyage,  was  not  undertaken 
until  1499.  Whether  any  vessel  in  that  ex- 
pedition was  under  his  command  is  question- 
able. 'Spanish  writers  assert  to  the  contrary, 
and  say  that  he  was  first  a  captain  when  in 
the  service  of  Emanuel  of  rortngal ;  but  it 
i^  not  my  provinee  to  inquire  into  this  dis- 
puted matter.  Spanish  historians,  jealous  of 
the  fame  of  Columbus,  charge  Vespucci  with 
falsehood  and  frand  ;  but  early  Spanish  au- 
thors were  not  always  scrupulous  in  regard  to 
truth  when  national  pride  demanded  prevari- 
cation, or  even  absolute  falsehood.     It  was 


'  After  hia  second  voyage,  Sebastian  Cabot  waa  invited  to  Spun,  and  sailed  on  a  voyage  of  ducovery, 
in  Ihe  service  of  the  Spanirb  monarch,  in  1525.  He  vlsi:ed  Brazil,  and,  ccnating  southward  lo  the  (hirty- 
fllth  degree,  he  entered  a  large  river,  which  he  called  Rio  di  la  Plata.  Up  this  river  he  sailed  one  hundred 
and  twenty  leagues.  After  an  absenoc  of  six  years,  he  returned  to  Spain,  but  seems  not  lo  have  been  well 
received  by  the  sovereign.  He  made  other,  but  less  conspieuoua  voyages,  and  in  his  old  age  retired  lo 
Bristol,  where  be  died  about  ths  ysar  1557,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  He  received  a  pension  Trom  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  a  company  of  merchanu  associated  for  the  purpose  of 
making  discoveries. 

*  The  name  of  the  Florentine  is  variously  spelled,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  Americus  Vespuoios,  Amerigo 
Vespui^hc.  The  latter  orthography  is  according  lo  Ihe  entry  in  an  account-book  eontaining  the  expenditure 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  royal  maraantile  bouse  of  Seville,  quoted  by  Muiioz,  lome  i.,  page  xii  of  the  Intro- 
dnction.  It  appears  by  thnt  account,  that  on  tbe  2'llh  of  February,  1512,  was  paid  to  Mantlet  Catsno, 
exeoutor  of  the  will  of  Amerigo,  "  10937  and  a  balf  luaravedis,"  which  was  due  lo  him  for  services  as 
chief  steemnan  to  his  majesty.  Amerigo  was  appointed  to  that  oflice  in  March,  1508,  with  a  salary 
of  50,000  maravedis  a  year. 

Whether  he  ever  commanded  an  expedition  in  Ihe  Spanish  service  is  a  disputed  question.  He  mtido 
several  voj'ages  lo  the  New  World  between  1497  and  1512,  the  year  of  his  death.  With  an  expedition 
under  the  command  of  Ojeda,  in  1499,  he  visited  the  Antilles  and  the  coast  of  Guisna  and  Venezuela. 
On  his  return,  Emanuel,  king  of  Portnpal,  invited  him  to  bla  capital,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  three 
ships  for  a  voyage  of  discovery.  He  led  Lisbon  May  lOlh,  1501,  vi<iited  Brazil,  and  traversed  tbe  coast 
of  South  America  as  far  as  Patagonia,  but  failed  to  discover  the  straits  through  which  Magellan  passed  at  a 
later  day.  He  returned  to  Lisbon  in  1502.  He  made  a  fourth  voyage,  and  returned  to  Portugal  in  1S04. 
Soon  after  this  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  voyage.  The  book  was  dedicated  to  Bene  11.,  duke  of  Lor- 
raine. He  again  entered  tbe  service  of  tbe  King  of  Spain,  who  appointed  him  to  draw  sea-ohaits,  and 
gave  him  the  titlo  atidtalary  of  chief  steersman  or  pilot,  which  commission  he  held  until  his  death.  Aa- 
cording  to  some  accounts,  he  died  in  tbe  Island  of  Terccrisn  one  of  Ihe  Azores,  in  1514;  olhera  affirm  that 
bis  death  occurred  at  Seville. 

The  portrait  of  the  navigator,  here  given,  was  oopiod,  by  permission,  from  Ihe  original  picture  by  Bron. 
zino,  now  in  possession  of  C.  Edwards  Lester,  Esq.,  late  United  States  eonsal  at  Genoa.  It  was  oommit- 
ted  to  bis  care  by  the  Vespucci  family,  to  be  placed  in  the  possession  of  our  government.  No  arrange- 
«  has  yet  been  made,  I  believe. 

n  named  Elena  Vespaeci,  bearing  proofs  of  her  lineal  descent  bom  the  famous  navi- 
gator, came  to  America  a  few  yean  ago,  and  made  application  lo  our  Congress  lor  a  grant  of  land,  on  ac- 
omut  of  her  relatiadship  to  the  Florentine  from  whom  oar  eontineat  derived  its  name.     Subsequently,  her 
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natural  that  they  should  be  tender  of  the  reputation  of  Columbus,  although  he  was  not  a 
Spaniard,  for  his  discoveries  reflected  g^eat  luster  upon  the  Spanish  crown.  For  this  reason 
they  have  ever  disputed  the  claims  of  Vespucci,  and  denounced  him  as  a  liar  and  a  char- 
latan. These  denunciations,  however,  prove  nothing,  and  the  fame  of  Columbus  loses  none 
of  its  brightness  by  admitting  the  claims  of  the  Florentine ;  claims,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, that  have  sound  logic  and  fair  inferences  as  a  basis.  Amerigo  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  who  published  an  account  of  the  discoveries  in  the  New  World,  and  for  this  pri- 
ority the  narrow  and  selfish  policy  of  the  Spanish  government  is  responsible.  His  first  an- 
nouncement was  made  in  a  letter  to  Lorenzo  de  Medici,^  and  soon  aflcrward  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  giving  an  account  of  his  four  voyages,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine. b  In  these  he  clairtls  the  merit  of  discovering  the  continent,  hav- 
ing landed  upon  the  coast  of  Paria,c  in  Colombia,  South  America,  and  traversed  the  *"  ^^^' 
shores,  according  to  his  own  account,  as  far  northward  as  the  G-ulf  of  Mexico.  If  this 
statement  is  true,  he  visited  the  continent  nearly  a  year  previous  to  the  landing  of  Colum- 
bus at  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoco,  in  the  same  district  of  Paria.  From  the  circumstance 
of  Amerigo  making  the  first  publication  on  the  subject,  and  claiming  to  be  the  discoverer  of 
the  continent,  the  New  World  was  called  America,  and  the  Florentine  bears  the  honor  of 
the  name  ;  but  to  neither  Columbus  nor  Vespucci  does  the  honor  of  first  discoverer  of  Amer- 
ica properly  belong,  but  to  John  Cabot,  for  he  and  his  crew  first  saw  its  soil  and  inhabit- 
ants. He  alone,  of  all  those  voyagers  in  the  fifteenth  century,  beheld  North  America. 
Whether  to  Columbus,  Vespucci,  or  Cabot,  truth  should  award  the  palm,  Italy  bears  the 
imperishable  and  undisputed  honor  of  giving  birth  to  all  three. 

The  discoveries  of  the  Cabots  turned  attention  to  the  regions  north  of  the  West  India 
Islands.  Emanuel  of  Portugal  dispatched  an  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Gaspar 
Cortereal,  in  1501,  to  follow  in  the  track  of  the  Cabots.     Cortereal  sailed  between  two 

I 

and  three  hundred  leagues  along  the  North  American  coast,  but  his  voyage  was  fruitless  of 
good  results,  either  to  science  or  humanity.  He  made  few  discoveries  of  land,  carried  on  no 
trafi[ic,  planted  no  settlements,  but  kidnapped  and  carried  to  Portugal  several  friendly  na- 
tives, to  be  sold  as  slaves  I  Perfidy  and  cruelty  marked  the  first  intercourse  of  the  whites 
with  the  tribes  of  our  continent ;  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the  bitter  fruits  of  suspicion  and 
hostility  should  have  flourished  among  them  ? 

Ponce  de  Leon,  one  of  the  companions  of  Columbus,  and  first  governor  of  Porto  Rico,  a 
smiill  island  sixty  miles  east  of  Haiti,  sailed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  among  the  Ba- 
hamas, in  search  of  the  fabled  Fountain  of  Youth.  It  was  generally  believed  in  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  story  had  great  credence  in  Old  Spain,  that  the  waters  of  a  clear  spring,  bub- 
bling up  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  forest,  upon  an  island  among  the  Bahamas,  possessed  the 
singular  property  of  restoring  age  and  ugliness  to  youth  and  beauty,  and  perpetuating  the 
lives  of  those  who  should  bathe  in  its  stream.  De  Leon  was  an  old  man,  and,  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  this  legend,  he  sought  that  wonderful  fountain.  Afler  cruising  for  a  while 
among  the  Bahamas,  he  landed  upon  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. It  was  on  Palm  Sunday  when  he  debarked.  That  day  is  called  by  the  Spaniards 
Pasqua  de  Flares,  and,  partly  from  that  circumstance,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  great 
profusion  of  flowers  which,  at  that  early  season  of  the  year,  were  blooming  on  every  side, 

brother  and  two  sisters,  Amerigo,  Eliza,  and  Teresa  Vespucci,  made  a  similar  petition  to  Congress.  They 
mention  the  fact  that  Elena,  ^'  possessing  a  disposition  somewhat  indocile  and  unmanageable,  absented  her- 
self from  her  father's  house,  and  proceeded  to  London.  Hence  she  crossed  the  ocean,  and  landed  upon  the 
shores  of  Bnusil,  at  Rio  Janeiro,  From  that  city  she  proceeded  to  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United 
States."  Elena  Vespucci  was  treated  with  respect.  Possessed  of  youth  and  beauty,  she  attracted  much 
attention  at  the  metropolis,  but  the  prayer  in  the  petition  of  both  herself  and  family  was  denied.  She  was 
living  at  Ogdensburgh,  New  York,  when  I  visited  that  place  in  184S. 
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Ponoe  de  Leon  gave  the  country  (which  he  aupposed  to  he  a  large  island  like  Cuha)  the 
name  of  Florida.  He  took  formal  poBseaaion  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  monarch ;  but, 
feeling  unauthorized  to  proceed  to  making  conquests  without  a  royal  commission,  he  sailed 
for  Spain  to  obtain  one,  afler  failing  in  his  search  afler  the  Fountain  of  Youth. 

He  had  plunged  into  every  stream,  however  turbid,  with  the  vain  expectation  of  rising 
from  it  young  and  blooming ;  but,  according  to  Oviedo,  instead  of  returning  to  vigorous 
youth,  he  arrived  at  a  second  childhood  within  a  few  years.  He  was  afterward  appointed 
Governer  of  Florida,  and  was  killed  while  on  an  expedition  against  the  natives. 

While  Ponce  de  Leon  was  in  Europe,  where  he  remained  several  years,  some  wealthy 
gentlemen  of  Haiti  fitted  out  two  vessels  to  explore  the  Bahamas.  The  squadron  was 
commanded  by  Lucas  Vasquez  d'Aillon  or  Allyon,  a  Spanish  navigator.  Their  ves- 
sels were  driven  northward  by  a  hurricane,  and  came  near  being  stranded  upon  the  low 
coasts.  They  finally  made  land  in  St.  Helen's  Sound,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Combahee 
Biver,  in  South  Carolina,  about  half  way  between  Charleston  and  Savannah.  D'Aillon 
called  the  river  Jordan,  and  the  country  Chicora.  He  carried  off  several  natives,  whom  he 
enticed  on  board  his  ships,  with  the  intention  of  selling  them  as  slaves  in  Haiti.  A  storm, 
destroyed  one  of  the  vessels,  and  the  captured  Indians  in  the  other  voluntarily  starved  them- 
selves to  death,  so  the  avaricious  whites  were  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  gain. 
D'Aillon  aflerward  returned,  with  three  ships,  to  conquer  the  whole  of  Chicora.  The  na- 
tives feigned  friendship,  decoyed  the  whites  on  shore,  and  then,  with  poisoned  arrows,  mas- 
sacred nearly  the  whole  of  them,  in  revenge  for  their  former  perfidy.  But  few  returned 
with  D'Aillon  to  Haiti.     This  was  the  first  discovery  of  the  Carolina  coast. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  Cortez,  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  fitted  out  by 
Velasquez,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  was  destroying  the  empire  of  Montezuma,  in  Mexico,  then 
recently  discovered.  The  success  of  Cortez  excited  the  jealousy  of  Velasquez,  for  he  feared 
a  renunciation  of  his  authority  by  that  bold  leader.  He  sent  Famphilo  de  Narvaez,  with 
a  strong  force,  to  arrest  and  supersede  Cortez ;  but  he  was  defeated,  and  most  of  his  troops 
joined  his  enemy.  Narvaez  aflerward  obtained  from  the  Spanish  court  a  commission  as 
addantado  or  Governor  of  Florida,  a  territory  quite  indefinite  in  extent,  reaching  from  the 
southern  capes  of  the  peninsula  to  the  Panuco  BJver  in  Mexico.  With  a  force  of  three 
April  2S,  liundred  men,  eighty  of  whom  were  well  mounted,  Narvaez  landed  in  Florida, 
ii£^  where  he  raised  the  royal  standard,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  for  the 
crown  of  Spain.  With  the  hope  of  finding  some  wealthy  region  like  Mexico  and  Peru,  he 
penetrated  the  vast  swamps  and  everglades  in  the  interior  of  the  fiat  country  along  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  His  men  sufiered  terribly  from  the  almost  daily 
attacks  of  the  natives  and  the  nightly  assaults  of  the  deadly  malaria  of  the  fens.  They 
reached  the  fertile  regions  of  the  Appalachians  ;  but  the  capital  of  the  tribe,  in- 

Juno.  1528. 

stead  of  being  a  gorgeous  city  like  Mexico  or  Cuzco,  was  a  mean  village  of  two 
hundred  huts  and  wigwams.  Disappointed,  and  one  third  of  his  number  dead,  Narvaez 
turned  southward,  reached  the  Gulf  near  the  present  site  of  St.  Mark's,  on  the  Appalachie 
Bay,  constructed  five  frail  barks,  and  launched  upon  the  waters.  Nearly  all  his  men,  with 
himself,  perished  during  a  storm.  Four  of  the  crew,  who  were  saved,  wandered  for  years 
through  the  wild  regions  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  finally  reached  a  Spanish  set- 
tlement in  Northern  Mexico.  These  men  gave  the  first  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  the 
expedition. 

Two  years  afler  the  return  of  these  members  of  the  expedition  of  Narvaez,  Fernando  de 

Soto  planned  an  expedition  to  explore  the  interior  of  Florida,  as  all  North  America 

was  then  called,  in  search  of  a  populous  and  wealthy  region  supposed  to  exist  there. 

By  permission  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  he  undertook  the  exploration  and  conquest  of  Florida 
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at  hia  own  lUk  and  expeme.  He  waa  commiuioDed  governor-general  of  that  country 
And  of  Cuba  ibi  liie.  Leaving  hie  vrifa  to  govern  Cuba  during  bis  absence,  he  sailed  in 
June,  1539,  and  landed  at  Tampa  Bay  with 
a  force  of  six  hunilred  men  in  com-  j,^^  ^ 
plete  armor.  There  he  established  a  ^'^■ 
small  garrison,  and  then  sent  most  of  the  ves- 
sel* of  his  fleet  back  to  Cuba.  He  found  a 
Spaniard,  one  of  Narvaez's  men,  who  had 
learned  the  native  language.  Taking  him 
with  him  as  interpreter,  Da  Soto  marched 
with  his  force  into  the  interior.  For  five 
months  they  wandered  among  the  swamps 
and  everglades,  fighting  their  way  against  the 
natives,  when  they  reached  the  fertile  region 
of  the  Flint  Kiver,  in  the  we<tern  part  of 
Georgia.  There  they  passed  the  winter,  with- 
in a  few  leagues  of  the  Gulf,  making,  through 
exploring  parties,  some  new  discoveries,  among 
which  was  the  harbor  of  Pepaacola.  Early 
in  May  they  broke  up  their  encampment, 
and,  marching  northeasterly,  reached  the  head-waters  of  the  Savannah  Uiver.  Afiei 
a  brief  tarty  there,  they  turned  their  faces  westward,  tuicl,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October, 
came  upon  a  fortified  town,  near  the  junction  of  the  Alabama  and  Torabeokbee  Rivers.  A 
severe  battle  of  nine  hours'  duration  ensued.  Several  thousands  of  the  half-naked  Indians 
were  slain,  and  their  village  reduced  to  ashes.  Several  of  the  mailed  Spaniards  were  killed, 
and  the  victory  availed  De  Soto  nothing.  All  his  baggage  was  consumed,  and  much  pro- 
visioa  iros  destroyed. 

The  wild  tribes,  for  many  leagues  around,  were  aroused  by  this  event.  Do  Soto  went 
into  winter  quarters  in  a  deserted  Indian  village  on  the  Yazoo.  There  he  was  attacked 
by  the  swarming  natives,  bent  on  revenge.  The  town  was  burned,  all  the  clothing  of  the 
Spaniards,  together  with  many  horses  and  nearly  all  the  swine  which  they  brooght  from 
Cuba,  were  destroyed  or  carried  away,  and  several  of  the  whites  were  killed.  Early  in  the 
spring  the  shorn  invaders  pushed  westward,  and  discovered  the  Mississippi.  They  cfosaed 
it  at  the  Chickasaw  Blufis,  and  traversed  the  country  on  its  western  shore  up  to  the  thirty- 
seventh  degree,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  They  penetrated  the  wilderness 
almost  three  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  dnring  the  sammer,  and  wintered  upon 
the  Washita,  in  Arkansas.  They  passed  down  the  Red  River  to  the  Missiaiippi  in  the 
^ring,  where  De  Soto  sickened  and  died.^  He  had  appointed  a  successor,  who  now  ih,^ ^_ 
attempted  to  lead  the  remnant  of  the  expedition  to  Spanish  settlements  in  Mexico.  ^^ 
For  several  months  they  wandered  in  the  wilderness,  but  returned  in  December,^ 
to  winter  upon  the  Mississippi,  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River. 
There  they  oonstructad  seven  large  boats,  and  in  July  following  embarked  in  them.  On 
reaching  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  they  crawled  cautiously  along  its  sinuous  coast,  until  the  twen- 
tieth of  September,  when,  half  naked  and  almost  famished,  they  reached  a  white  aettlemont 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Panuco  River,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Tampico. 

While  the  Spaniards  were  making  these  useless  discoveries  of  the  southern  regions  of  out 
Republic  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  French  fitted  out  several  expeditions  to  explore  the 
coast  between  the  peninsula  of  Florida  and  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  John  Verrazzaui. 
a  celebrated  Florentine  navigator,  proceeded  to  America  with  a  squadron  of  four  ships,  under 
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the  nuspices  of  Fiancis  the  First  of  France,  in  1523.  Three  of  his  veBseU  were  »  dam- 
aged by  a  ■torm  that  they  were  seat  bock ;  in  tbe  fourth,  he  proceeded  on  his  voyage. 
Weathering  a  terrible  tempest,  he  reached  our 
coast  near  the  loouth  of  Cape  Fear  River,  in 
North  Carolina.  He  explored  the  whole  coast 
from  the  CaroHnaii  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  taking 
formal  posaegsion  of  the  country  in  the  name 
of  the  French  king,  he  called  it  New  Fbakce. 
the  title  held  by  Canada  while  it  remained  in 
pogsesBion  of  the  French.  Verrazzani  waa  fol- 
lowed, the  next  year,  by  Cartier  (also  in  the 
Bervico  of  the  French  king),  who  diacorered 
the  Gulf  and  Itiver  St.  Lawrence  ;'  and  eoon 
aderward  by  tho  Lord  of  Kobervat,  a  wealthy 
nobleman,  who  propoaed  to  plant  a  colony  in 
the  New  World.  Roberval  failed  in  his  un- 
dertaking, and  returned  to  France,  He  gailed 
on  another  voyage,  and  was  never  heard  of  aft- 
VBnuiiAia.  erward.     Other  eflbrta  at  settlement  along  the 

southern  coast*  were  made  by  the  French,  but 
were  untnccessful.  A  Froteatant  French  colony,  planted  in  Florida,  was  deatroyed  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1 564,  and  over  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Huguenota  the  murderers  placed  the 
inscription,  "We  do  this  not  as  unto  Frenchmen,  but  as  unto  Heretics."  In  1567,  De 
Gourgues,  a  Gascon  aoldier,  fitted  out  an  expedition  at  his  own  expense,  to  avenge  this  out- 
rage. He  surprised  the  Spanish  forts  erected  near  St.  Augustine,  and  hung  the  soldiers  of 
the  garrison  upon  the  trees.  Over  tbem  he  placed  the  inscription,  "  I  do  thia  not  as  unlo 
Spaniards  or  mariners,  but  as  unto  traitors,  robbera,  and  murderers."  Thus  whites  were 
exterminated  by  whites,  and  Indians  again  possessed  the  land. 

The  history  of  the  early  discoveries  in  North  America  forms  a  wonderful  chapter  in  the 
great  chronicle  of  human  progress  and  achievonients,  and  in  its  detaila  there  are  narrativea 
of  adventure,  prowess,  love,  and  alt  the  elements  of  romance,  more  startling  and  attractive 
dian  the  most  brilliant  conceptions  of  the  imagination  ever  evolved.  The  story  of  the  prog- 
ress of  settlements  which  followed  is  equally  marvelous  and  attractive.  These  tempt  the 
pen  on  every  aide,  but  as  they  are  connect^]  only  inoidentally  with  my  subject,  I  pass  them 
by  with  brevity  of  notice.  In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  taken  a  very  brief  survey  of 
events  in  the  progress  of  discovery  which  opened  the  way  to  aettlomenta  in  the  New  World ; 
a  brief  survey  of  the  progress  of  setllemerUi  will  be  found  interwoven  with  the  records  upon 
the  pages  which  follow.  They  are  all  united  by  the  often  invisible  threads  of  God's  prov- 
idence ;  and  each  apparently  insignificant  event  in  the  wandrous  hiatory  of  our  continent  is  a 
link  as  important  in  the  great  chain  of  human  deeds,  directed  by  divine  intelligence,  as  those 
which  arrest  tbe  attention  and  command  the  admiration  of  tbe  world.  Never  was  this 
truth  oftcner  and  more  strikingly  illustratfld  than  in  our  hiatory  of  the  war  for  independ- 
ence; and  the  student  of  that  history,  desirous  of  understanding  its  true  philoaophy,  ahould 
make  himaelf  familiar  with  the  antecedents  which  have  a  visible  relation  thereto. 
'  See  page  178,  vol.  i. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  Oar  young  wild  Und,  tb«  free,  the  prand  I 

Uncnuh'd  bjr  power,  nnawed  by  feu:. 
Her  knee  lo  Done  bnt  God  ia  bow'd, 

For  Natare  teaohee  freedom  here ; 
From  gloom  and  inow  lo  light  and  flower* 
Ezpanda  Ibia  heritage  of  oar*  : 
Life  with  iti  myriad  hopes,  poranits, 
Spreads  will,  reftrs  roofi,  and  gather*  fniits. 
Bat  pass  two  Beeting  oBntnrie^  bock ; 

This  land,  a  toipid  giant,  slept, 
Wrapp'd  in  a  nmntle  Aick  and  blaok 

That  o'er  its  mighty  frame  bod  crept, 
Since  tlarv  and  angel*  song,  as  earUi 
Shot,  from  it*  Maker,  into  birth." 

Stbiit. 


^    -^-^-^    ^^E.-*^  ^  HE  love  of  countiy,  spTuigiiig  up  from 
-i    /'  the  rich  loil  of  the  domestic  afiections,  is  a 

i--y^  yt''  '^  ^    '  > '"%  coexistent  and  coextensive  with  social 
iiV^  ?  u[iioii  il^elf     Although  a  dieary  climate,  barren 

lauds  uiid  ujinghteouB  laws,  wickedly  adminiatered,  may 
r  preEs  the  luvitrisnt  growth  of  this  Bentiment,  it  will  still 
m^Liilain  firm  root  m  the  heart,  and  bear  with  patience  the 
inost  cniel  wtoh^b      Man  loves  the  soil  that  gave  him  birth  u 
the  child  loies  the  mother,  and  from  the  same  inherent  im- 
pulses     U  hen  cviled  from  his  father-land,  he  jreami  for  it  as  a 


child  jearns  for  hn 
Llaim  allc^riance  to  hi^ 
the  mviaibje  hiiks  ol  \> 
not  be  se-iered  hi»  li|>' 
ful  heart. 

Stronger  far  ia  this  e 
1  pleasant  la.ii<i,  u'hure  i 


and  though  be  may,  by  legal  oath,  dis- 
u  a  and  swear  fealty  to  another  govemmeat, 
inotism  which  bind  him  to  his  country  can 
iiid  hand  bear  false  witness  against  his  truth- 


jiliment  in  the  bosom  of  him  whose  country 
iture  in  smiling  beauty  and  rich  beneficence 
every  aide  ;  where  education  quickens  into  refining  activity 
the  intejleet  of  society ;  and  where  juat  laws,  righteously  administered, 
impress  all  posseEsion,  n'hcihcr  of  property  or  of  character,  with  the  broad 
seal  of  security.      An  honest,  joitified  pride  elevates  the  apiritof  the  citi- 
zen of  a  lanii  so  favorr-d  ;  nialiea  him  a  vigilant  guardian  of  lis  rights  and 
honor,  and  inapires  bira  with  a  profound  reverence  for  the  men  and  deeda 
opinions  ef  the  just  as  the  basis  upon  which  its  glory  rest*. 
C 
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ClMiIo  LooaUtlea.  Departure  for  Sentoga.  Voyage  up  tlie  HiidK». 

It  was  under  the  inflnence  of  this  sentiment,  so  natural  to  every  American,  and  a  strong 
desire  to  make  a  personal  visit  to  the  classic  grounds  of  my  country,  and  portray  their  feat- 
ures before  every  ancient  lineament  should  be  effaced,  that,  during  the  sultriness  of  midsum- 
mer, I  left  behind  me  the  cares  of  business  life  within  the  confines  of  our  commercial  me- 
tropolis, and  commenced  a  pilgrimage  to  the  most  important  localities  ooipiected  with  the 
events  of  the  war  for  our  national  independence.  For  many  years,  as  I  occasionally  saw 
some  field  consecrated  by  revolutionary  blood,  or  building  hallowed  as  a  shelter  of  the  heroes 
of  that  war,  I  have  felt  emotions  of  shame,  such  as  every  American  ought  to  feel,  on  seeing 
the  plow  leveling  the  breast-works  and  batteries  where  our  fathers  bled,  and  those  edifices, 
containing  the  council-chambers  of  men  who  planned  the  attack,  the  ambuscade,  or  the  re- 
treat, crumbling  into  utter  ruin.  While  England  erects  a  monument  in  honor  of  the  am- 
putated leg  of  a  hero  who  fought  for  personal  renown,  we  allow  these  relics,  sanctified  by  the 
deeds  of  soldiers  who  were  more  than  heroes  as  the  world  regards  heroism,  to  pass  away  and 
be  forgotten.  Acquisitiveness  is  pulling  down  walled  fortresses  ;  the  careless  agriculturist, 
unmindfiil  of  the  sacredness  of  the  ditch  and  mound  that  scar  his  fields,  is  sowing  and  reap- 
ing where  marble  monuments  should  stand ;  and  improvement,  a  very  Cambyses  among 
achievements  of  labor  of  former  times,  under  the  fair  mask  of  refined  taste,  is  leveling  nearly 
all  that  remains  of  the  architecture  of  the  Revolution.  To  delineate  with  pen  and  pencil 
what  is  left  of  the  physical  features  of  that  period,  and  thus  to  rescue  firom  oblivion,  before  it 
should  be  too  late,  the  mementoes  which  another  generation  will  appreciate,  was  my  employ- 
ment for  several  months ;  and  a  desire  to  place  the  result  of  those  joumeyings,  with  a 
record  of  past  events  inseparably  connected  with  what  I  have  delineated,  in  an  enduring 
form  before  my  countrymen,  has  given  birth  to  these  pages. 

I  resolved  to  visit  the  scenes  of  the  northern  campaigns  during  the  summer  and  early  au- 
tumn. With  the  exception  of  the  historic  grounds  lying  around  New  York  and  among  the 
Hudson  Highlands,  the  fields  of  Saratoga,  in  point  of  importance  and  distance,  invited  the 
initial  visit. 

I  left  New  York  on  the  evening  of  the  24  th  of  July  for  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  there  to  be  joined  by  a  young  lady,  my  traveling  companion  for  the 
sunmier.     For  many  days  the  hot  sun  had  been  unclouded,  and  neither  shower  nor  dew 
imparted  gratefiil  moisture  to  town  or  country. 

'^  The  .whispering  waves  were  half  asleep, 
The  clouds  were  gone  to  play, 
And  on  the  woods  and  on  the  deep 
The  smiles  of  Heaven  lay." 

Shsllkt. 

During  the  afternoon  the  barometer  indicated  a  change,  and  portents  of  a  gathering 
storm  arose  in  the  west.  At  twilight  we  entered  the  great  amphitheater  of  the  Highlands, 
and  darkness  came  down  suddenly  upon  us  as  a  tempest  of  wind,  thunder,  and  rain  burst 
over  the  Dunderberg  and  the  neighboring  heights.  A  thunder-storm  at  night  in  the  Hud- 
son Highlands !  It  is  a  scene  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  vouchsafed  to  few,  and  never  to  be 
forgotten.  The  darkness  became  intense,  and  echo  confused  the  thunder-peals  into  one  con- 
tinuous roar.  The  outlines  of  the  hills  disappeared  in  the  gloom,  and  our  vessel  seemed  the 
only  object  wrapped  in  the  bosom  of  the  tempest,  except  when,  at  every  flash  of  lightning, 
high  wooded  cones,  or  lofty  ranges,  or  rocky  clifis  burst  into  view  like  a  sudden  creation  of 
the  Omnipotent  fiat,  and  then  melted  into  chaos  again.  The  storm  continued  until  we 
passed  West  Point.  The  clouds  then  broke,  and  as  we  emerged  ftom  the  upper  gate  of  the 
Highlands  into  the  beautifiil  expanse  of  Newburgh  Bay,  the  moon  came  forth,  like  a  queen 
from  her  pavilion,  in  beauty  and  majesty,  the  winds  were  quiet,  the  waters  placid,  and  the 
starry  sky  serene,  for 

"  The  thunder,  tramping  deep  and  load 
Had  left  no  foot-marks  there." 
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The  next  monung  the  air  wu  clear  and  cool  as  in  September.  At  noon  we  took  paasage 
in  one  of  those  floating  palaces  which  are  the  pride  of  the  Hudson  River.  What  a  con- 
trast to  the  ftwkward  contrivance— the  mere  germ  of  the  steam-boftt  of  the  present  day 

diat  gave  sach  glory  to  Folton,  and  astomshed  the  world.'  Her  saloon,  like  a  dncal  draw- 
ing-room ;  her  table,  spread  as  with  a  toy al  banquet ;  her  speed,  like  that  of  the  swift  bird, 
are  all  the  creations  of  one  generation,  and  seem  like  works  of  magic.  Among  the  passen- 
gers there  were  a  few — ^plain  and  few  indeed — ^who  attracted  general  attention.  They 
were  a  remnant  of  a  raiment  of  Volunteers  returning  home,  weary  and  spirit-broken,  irom 
the  battle-fields  of  Mexico.  Of  the  scores  who  went  with  them,  these  alone  returned  to  tell 
of  havoo  in  battle  and  daughter  by  the  deadly  vomito.  They  were  young,  but  the  lesstm 
of  sad  experience  might  be  <read  on  each  brow,  and  the  natur^  joy  of  the  homeward-bonnd 
beamed'not  in  their  eyes.  To  them  military  glory  wss  a  bubble  bunt ;  and  the  recoUec- 
tions  of  the  recent  past  brought  not  to  them  Uiat  joy  which  the  soldier  feels  who  has  battled 
in  defense  of  country  and  liome.  At  Albany  preparations  had  been  made  to  receive  them, 
and  for  half  a  mile  the  wharves,  bridges,  vesBcls,  and  houses  were  thickly  covered  with  peo- 
jJe  anxious  to  see  the  returning  heroes.  We  landed  with  difficnlty  in  the  midst  of  the  ex- 
citement and  noise,  for  cannon-peals,  and  drum  and  fife,  and  the  rattle  of  military  accouter- 
ments,  and  wild  huzzas  of  the  crowd,  and  the  coaxing  and  swearing  of  porters  and  coach- 
men, were  enough  to  confound  confusion  itself.  How  changed  was  the  scene  when  we  re- 
tamed,  a  few  weeks  later.  Wharves,  bridges,  and  houses  had  been  swept  by  confiagration, 
and  acre*  of  the  dense  city  were  strewn  with  smoking  ruins. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  we  left  Albany  for  Bemis's  Heights,  near  the  village 
of  Stillwater.  An  omnibus  ride  of  an  hour,  over  a  fine  McAdam  load,  placed  us  in  Troy, 
where  we  took  stage  for  the  Wateifbrd  ferry  at  Lansinghurgh,  four  miles  above.  The  day 
was  excessively  warm,  and  eleven  passengers  occupied  ■■  seats  for  nine."  Not  a  zephyr  stirred 
the  waters  or  the  leaves.  A  funny  little  water-man,  full  of  wine  and  wit,  or  something  stronger 
and  coarser,  oSered  to  row  us  across  in  his  rickety  aidtC.     I  demanded  the  price  for  ferriage. 

■  Pot  the  gntiflaation  o(  the  ourioiu,  I  here  present  a  drawing  of  the  "  Clesiioiit,"  Falton's  txptri- 
MfM  boat,  with  some  notices  of  bar  aarlisT  voi^ages. 

It  WM  eonstmoted  under  the  personal  anpervisiaa  of  Fohon, 

_J'^^^^  in  1807.     It  wag  one  hundred  feet  long,  twelve  feet  wide,  and 

^JB  ^HSl^       I  Mven  feat  deep.     In  1  SOS  it  wu  lengthened  to  one  hundred  sod 

'        I  U      I  fifty  feet,  widened  to  eighteen,  and  its  niune  changed  to  No&th 

T  11  Rivii.     The  engine  was  c(»istruated  by  Watt  k  Bolton,  En. 

"^ _  I  -JM      I,  gland,  and  the  hull  by  David  Brom,  of  New  York.     In  Aognst, 

'^^ ^    _  .^^^.  — Ji,^  1807,  the  boat  w«a  propelled  from  the  East  River  to  the  Jersey 

^^jBH^Bssja^EEjiilid^^^  shore  j  and  about  the  first  of  September  it  was  started  cm  it* 
^^^H^^^^^I^^^^H^^^^       drsl  trip      Albany. 

"■••^^B^^i^^^^^^^^^"  The  following  gtdTertisentent  appeared  in  the  Albany  Gaiette, 

T..  r-.H.»»  September  Ist,  1807  : 

■na  ijixmiwi.  „ ^^^^ ^^^^  ^.^^  ,uam-boat  will  leave  Paolus's  Ho(*  [Jersey 

City]  on  Friday,  the  4th  of  September,  at  9  in  the  morning,  and  arrive  at  Albany  on  Saturday,  at  9  in  die 
afternooD.  Prorisions,  good  berlha,  and  accommodations  are  provided.  The  charge  to  each  passenger  u 
as  IbllowB : 

To  Newbnrgh,       doUa.  3,  time  14  honrs. 
"   Ponghkeepsie,     "      4,     "     17     " 
"   Esopns,  "      5,     "    20     " 

"   Hodson,  "      6j,   "    30     " 

"   Albany,  "      7,     "    36     "" 

It  is  noticed  in  the  same  paper,  oT October  Gth,  1807,  ^at  "Mr.  Fatton's  new  steam-boat  left  New 
Tork  on  the  2d,  at  10  o'clock  A.M.,  agaiosl  a  strong  tide,  very  rough  water,  and  a  violent  gale  from  the 
north.  She  made  a  headway  against  the  most  Bangains  expectations,  and  without  being  rooked  by  the 
wavea."  What  a  change  in  about  forty  yean  I  Forty  years  ago  a  ateam-boat  voyage  from  Albany  to 
New  Tork,  one  hnodred  and  sixty  miles,  was  aocomplished  in  thirty-six  hours,  at  an  expense  of  seven  dol- 
lars, exclusiTe  of  cost  <^  mesk.  Now  the  passage  is  easily  and  irften  made  in  nine  and  a  half  hours,  at  a 
coat  of  one  dollar,  and  frequently  for  less.  Now  our  6rat  class  steam-boats  are  nearly  four  hundred  fset 
long,  and  of  proportionate  depth  and  breadth  of  beam. 
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Croatiiig  the  Hudflon.  Coboes*  FaEi.  ,     Van  Sebalck'i  bknd.  State  of  Affdn  In  1777. 

**  Five  thousand  dollars/'  hiccoughed  the  Charon.  I  did  not  object  to  the  price,  but, 
valuing  safety  at  a  higher  figure,  sought  the  owner  of  a  pretty  craft  near  by,  while  the  little 
votary  of  Bacchus  was  tugging  manfally,  but  unsuccess^y,  at  a  huge  trunk,  to  lift  it  into 
his  boat.  Before  he  was  fairly  conscious  that  he  was  not  yet  toiling  at  our  luggage,  we  were 
out  upon  the  stream  in  the  <<  Lady  of  the  Lake.'*  I  compensated  the  tipsy  boatman  for  his 
labor  of  love  by  a  brief  temperance  lecture ;  but  the  seed  doubtless  fell  upon  *'  stony  ground," 
for  he  had  the  hard-heartedness  to  consign  me  to  the  safe  keeping  of  him  whom 

"  The  old  painters  limned  with  a  hoof  and  a  horn, 
A  beak  and  a  scorpion  tail.'' 

We  pushed  across  the  Hudson  to  the  upper  mouth  or  **  sprout"  of  the  Mohawk,  and, 
gliding  under  the  rail-road  bridge  and  along  a  sluice  of  the  Champlain  Canal,  clambered  up 
a  high  bank,  and  reached  the  packet  office  at  Waterford^  toward  noon.  The  suppressed 
roar  of  Cohoes'  Falls,  two  miles  distant,  wooed  us  to  the  pleasures  of  that  fashionable  resort, 
to  while  away  the  three  hours  before  the  arrival  of  the  canal  packet. 

These  falls,  though  not  so  grand  as  many  others  either  in  volume  or  altitude  of  cataract, 
or  in  the  natural  scenery  around,  nevertheless  present  many  points  of  beauty  and  sublimity 
exceedingly  attractive  to  the  tourist.  The  Mohawk  is  here  more  than  one  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  perfectly  rock-ribbed  on  both  sides.  The  fall  is  nearly  seventy  feet  perpendicu- 
lar, in  addition  to  the  turbulent  rapids  above  and  below.  A  bridge,  eight  hundred  feet 
long,  spans  the  river  half  a  mile  below  the  fidls,  from  which  a  fine  view  may  be  obtained 
of  the  whole  scene. 

Before  entering  the  Hudson,  the  river  is  divided  into  four  mouths  or  sprouts^  as  they  are 
called,  by  three  rocky  islands.  Haver's,  Van  Schaick's  or  Cohoes',  and  Green's  or  Tibbetts's 
Islands,  which  form  a  scene  that  is  singularly  picturesque.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
Henry  Hudson,  the  discoverer  of  the  river  bearing  his  name,  ascended  as  far  as  this  point  in 
1609,  and  that  he  and  his  boat's  crew  were  the  first  white  men  who  beheld  the  cataract 
of  Cohoes. 

The  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  was  a  point  of  much  interest  toward  the  close  of  the  summer 
of  1777,  when  Van  Schaick's  Island  was  fortified  by  General  Schuyler,  then  in  command 
of  the  northern  division  of  the  Continental  army.  Properly  to  understand  the  position  of 
affairs  at  that  period,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  brief  view  of  events  immediately  antecedent 
to,  and  intimately  connected  with,  the  military  operations  at  this  point,  and  at  Stillwater  a 
few  weeks  later. 
f  Incensed  at  the  audacity  of  the  American  Congress  in  declaring  the  colonies  free  and  in- 
dependent states ;  piqued  at  the  consummate  statesmanship  displayed  by  the  members  of  that 
Congress,  and  foiled  in  every  attempt  to  cajole  the  Americans  by  delusive  promises,  or  to 
crush  the  spirit  of  resistance  by  force  of  arms,  the  British  ministry,  backed  by  the  stubborn 
king  and  a  strong  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  determined  to  open  the  campaign 
of  1777  with  such  vigor,  and  to  give  to  the  service  in  America  such  material,  as  should  not 
fail  to  put  down  the  rebellion  by  midsummer,  and  thus  vindicate  British  valor,  which  seem- 
ed to  be  losing  its  invincibility.  So  long  as  the  Americans  were  tolerably  united  ;  so  long 
as  there  remained  a  free  communication  between  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  or,  in  other 
words,  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  permanent  success  of  the 
British  arms  in  America  was  very  questionable.  The  rebellion  was  hydra-headed,  spring- 
ing into  new  life  and  vigor  suddenly  and  powerfully,  from  the  inherent  energies  of  union,  in 
places  where  it  seemed  to  be  subdued  and  destroyed.  To  sever  that  union,  and  to  paralyze 
the  vitality  dependent  thereon,  was  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  to  effoct  this  was  a 
paramount  object  of  the  British  government. 

General  Howe  was  then  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  its  vicinity  ; 

^  Waterford  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation. 
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a  Btrong  British  force  occupied  Rhode  Island  and  overawed  the  eastern  coast ;  the  patriot 
insurgents  had  been  driven  out  of  Canada  by  General  Carleton,  and  nothing  remained  to 
complete  the  separation  of  the  two  sections  of  the  American  States  but  to  march  an  invad- 
ing army  from  the  north,  which,  forming  a  junction  with 
Howe,  should  secure  the  country  and  the  strong-holds  upon 
Lakes  Champlain  and  Creorge  and  the  Hudson  River.' 
Such  an  expedition  was  planned  jointly  by  the  king,  Lord 
Greorge  Germain,  and  General  Burgoyne,  and  agreed  upon 
in  council.'  The  general  command  was  intrusted  to  Bnr-'''^^ 
goyne,  who  was  a  natural  son  of  Lord  Bingley,  and  at  that 
time  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  king  and  his  advisers. '  He 
was  brave,  skillful,  and  humane,  proud  of  distinction,  san- 
guine of  success,  and  eager  for  military  renown.  Kthe  tac- 
tics of  European  warfare  had  been  appropriate  for  the  expedi- 
tion, success  might  have  attended  his  efibrts.  But  in  his  ap- 
pointment, as  well  as  in  the  minute  and  positive  instructions 
given  him,  without  reference  to  any  contingency  that  might 
LBUT.NANT  G«N.aAL  BuBooYifir.  dcmaud  a  wide  departure  from  their  letter  and  spirit,  the 
From  uiEiigikhpriat,  17831  British  miuistry,  always  at  fault  in  the  management  of 


'  Lord  George  Germain,  then  colonial  secretary,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Carleton,  of  Canada,  dated 
March  26th,  1777,  obsenres,  "With  a  view  of  quelling  the  rebellion  as  soon  as  possible,  it  is  become 
highly  necessary  that  the  most  speedy  Jmiction  of  the  two  armies  should  be  effected  [the  forces  firom  Can- 
ada and  those  of  General  Howe  at  New  York] ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  secority  and  good  government  of 
Canada  absolntely  require  your  presence  there,  it  is  the  king's  determination  to  leave  about  3000  men  un- 
der your  command  for  the  defense  and  duties  of  that  province,  and  to  employ  the  remainder  of  your  army 
upon  two  expeditions,  the  one  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  General  Burgoyne,  who  is  to  force  his 
way  to  Albcmy,  and  the  other  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  St.  Leger,  who  is  to  make  a  diversion  on  the  Mo- 
hawk River.'' — Burgoyne^  Statement  of  the  Expedition  from  Canada,  &c.  (Appendix),  p.  xiii.,  London,  1780. 

'  Pictorial  History  of  George  UI.,  vol.  i.,  p.  306. 

'  Lieutenant  General  Burgoyne  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Lord  Bingley.  He  entered  the  army  at  an 
early  age,  and  his  education  and  the  influence  of-  his  father  soon  placed  him  in  the  line  of  promotion.  In 
1762  he  was  sent  into  Portugal  with  an  English  force  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  that  kingdom  against  the 
Spaniards.  He  then  held  the  commission  of  a  brigadier,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  capture  of  the 
garrison  of  Almeida.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  became  a  privy  councillor,  and  was  elected  to  a 
seat  in  Parliament  as  representative  for  Preston,  in  Lancashire.  He  came  over  to  America  in  1775,  and 
was  at  Boston  at  the  titne  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  He  was  sent  to  Canada  the  same  year,  but  early 
in  1776  returned  to  England.  Through  the  influence  of  the  king  and  Lord  George  Germain,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  northern  British  army  in  America  in  the  spring  of  1777.  After  some  sue- 
oesses,  he  was  captured,  with  all  his  army,  at  Saratoga,  in  October  of  that  year.  After  some  delay,  he 
was  allowed  to  return  to  England  on  parole,  and  he  was  actually  engaged  in  debates  upon  the  floor  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons  at  the  very  tmie  he  was  a  prisoner  to  the  Americans.  His  misfortunes  lost 
him  the  friendship  of  the  king,  and  he  was  denied  access  to  his  presence.  In  1780  he  published  a  narra- 
tive of  his  Expedition,  together  with  the  proceedings  of  his  trial  before  a  committee  of  Parliament,  in  which 
he  well  vindicated  his  character.  He  soon  afterward  resigned  his  emoluments  from  government,  amounts 
ing  to  315,000  a  yecur.  In  1781  he  joined  the  opposition  in  Parliament,  and  opposed  the  further  prosecn- 
tini  of  the  war  against  the  Americans  as  impolitic  and  cruel.  From  the  conclusion  of  peace  until  his 
death,  he  devoted  his  time  to  pleasure  and  literary  pursuits.  He  died  of  an  attack  of  gout,  on  the  4th  of 
Aogust,  1792.  Among  his  literary  productions  are  The  Maid  of  the  Oaks,  Bon  Jbn,  and  7%e  Heireu, 
dramas  which  at  one  time  were  highly  popular.  Benevolence  and  humanity  were  strong  features  in 
Burgojrne's  character,  and  I  think  the  fierce  anathema  of  Philip  Freneau,  a  poet  of  the  Revolution,  was 
altogether  too  severe.  After  giving  Burgoyne  several  hard  rubs  in  the  course  of  his  epic,  he  describes  an 
ice-bound,  fog-eovered,  dreary  island  north  of  Scotland,  and  there  consigns  the  Tories,  with  Burgoyne  at 
their  head,  as  follows  : 

**  There,  Loyala,  diere,  wiA  loyal  heerti  retire, 
There  pUeh  yoor  loitB,  and  kindle  tiiere  your  fire ; 
There  deeert  Nature  will  her  stings  display, 
And  fiercest  hunger  on  your  vitals  prey ; 
And  with  yoursdTes  let  John  Burgoyne  retire, 
To  reign  your  monarch,  whom  your  hearts  desire.** 

FuENXAU's  Poeme,  p.  946. 
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American  ftfikiTs,  made  a.  most  egregious  blmidet.  Sir  Guy  Culeton,  then  G«Temor  of 
Canada,  and  perfectly  aoqiuinted  with  the  people  and  comitry,  should  have  been  placed  in 
command.  Burgoyne  'was  ahnoBt  totally  ignorant  of  the  Canadians  and  Indians,  who  formed 
a  large  part  of  his  force,  and  he  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the  true  character  and  temper  of 
the  people  he  was  sent  to  oppose  and  oppress. 

Biu^yne  arrived  at  Quebec  in  March,  1777,  bearing  liie  commission  of  a  lieutenant 
general.  Carleton,  though  greatly  aggrieved,  nobly  aided  Borgoyne  in  preparing  the  ex- 
pedition. By  extraordinary  activity,  vessels  were  constructed,  stores  were  collected,  and  a 
fiuroe  of  more  than  seven  thousand  men  was  mustered  at  St.  John's,  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Champlain,  on  the  fint  of  June.  Lieutanont  Colonel  St.  L^er,  with  a  detachment  of 
seven  hundred  Eangers,  was  aent  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario  to  Obw^o,  to 
penetrate  the  country  from  that  point,  arouse  and  conciliate  the  Indians,  capture  Fort 
Schuyler,'  sweep  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  with  the  aid  of  Johnson  and  his  Tories,  and 
join  Burgoyne  at  Albany  when  Lake  Champlain  and  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Hudson 
should  lie  prostrate  at  his  feet. 

As  soon  as  Congress  perceived  the  storm  that  was  gathering  on  the  northern  fhmtier, 
they  felt  the  necessity  of  prompt  action  and  the  services  of  an  influential  commander.  Fear, 
loyalty,  British  gold,  would  undoubtedly  lead  the  van  of  the  invading  army,  and  none  but  a 
wise  and  tried  man  could  quiet  the  alarm  of  the  people  and  oommaud  the  fideUty  of  the  militia. 

Philip  Schuyler,*  a  gentleman  of  fortnne,  and  possessed  of  military  skill,  experience,  sound 


judgment,  prudent 
forethought,  and  lofty 
patriotism,  was  reap- 
pointed to  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  of 
the  north,  in  which 
position  he  had  been 
superseded,  in  efiect, 
a  few  weeks  before, 
by  Horatio  GatM,  the 
Adjutant  General  of 
the  Continental  ar- 
my. No  appointment 
conld  have  been  more 
popular  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Northern  New 
York,  who  were  in  a 
state  of  great  excite- 
ment and  alarm.  In 
the  late  campaigns 
against  the  French 
and  Tnilipna  upon 
Lakes  George  and 
Champlain,  he  had 
rendered        essential 


service  to  the  colony 
and  to  the  people  of 
the  northern  frontier, 
and  his  many  virtue* 
endeared  him  to  all 
who  knew  him.  TTii 
large  estate  was  lying 
directly  in  the  path 
of  the  invader ;  and 
if  a  mercenary  feeling 
could  have  existed  in 
a  soul  so  noble  as  his, 
the  defense  of  his  own 
broad  acres  and  costly 
mansion  would  have 
made  hirn  vigilant 
and  brave. 

General  Schuyler 
arrived  in  Albany  on 
the  third  day  of 
June,  where  ho 
met  General  Gates, 
and,  with  all  the 
frankness  of  a  genei* 
OUB  and  unsuspectinff 


'  Fort  Schnjlei  stood  at  the  bead  oT  boot  navigation,  on  tbe  Mohawk,  where  the  villsf^e  of  Rome  now 
is.  It  was  erected  in  175S,  and  wu  then  called  Fort  Stanwiz.  It  was  repsirad  in  1776,  and  named 
Fort  Sohuyler,  io  honor  of  General  Schnjler,  in  whoee  military  deputmenl  it  was  located. 

*  General  Philip  Sohnyler  was  born  at  Albany,  on  the  22d  of  November,  1733.  His  gnndfacher,  Peter 
3chayler,  was  Mayor  of  Albany,  and  oommaoder  of  the  northem  mitiliain  1690.  His  father,  John  Schiiy> 
ler,  married  Cornelia  Tan  CooitlBodt,  a  woman  of  strong  raiod,  and  Philip  was  their  eldest  son.  By  vir> 
tne  of  primogenitnre  law,  he  inherited  the  real  estate  at  bis  father  at  bis  death,  but  he  generooily  shared 
it  with  his  brothers  and  sisters.     His  father  died  when  Philip  was  yonng,  and  to  the  thorongh  training  of 
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nature,  aooght  the  aid  of  his  coansel  aad  his  sword.  But  he  encountered  a  smaller  mind 
than  his  own,  and-  both  counsel  and  sword  were  refused.  He  was  coldly  received  by  the 
adjutant  general,  who  was  deeply  ofiended  because  Congress  had  not  allowed  him  to  retain 
his  command.  A  brave  soldier  always  seeks  the  post  of  greatest  danger ;  and  General 
Schuyler,  not  doubting 'the  courage  or  devotion  of  Gates,  ofiered  him  the  command  of  Ti- 
conderoga,  the  point  where  the  first  conflict  with  Burgoyne  would  inevitably  take  place,  and 
where  the  first  laurels  were  to  be  won.  But  the  pride  of  Gates  stifled  his  patriotism.  He 
refused  to  serve  under  Schuyler,  and,  at  his  own  request,  had  leave  to  withdraw  from  the 
department,  where,  indeed,  he  had  done  literally  nothing. 

All  was  terror  and  alarm  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  north,  as  Burgoyne  victoriously 
swept  Champlain  from  St.  John's  to  CroMm  Point,  and  with  his  formidable  £>rce«  daily  aug- 
mented by  loyalists  and  savage  aUies,  prepared  to  beleaguer  the  strong  fortress  of  Ticonder- 
oga.  Mount  Hope,  commanding  the  road  to  Lake  George,  was  occupied ;  the  American 
outposts  were  driven  in ;  the  lake  was  studded  with  armed  vessels,  and  the  formidable 
height  of  Mount  Defiance  was  scaled,  and  artillery  planted  upon  its  very  sununit,  seven 
hundred  feet  above  the  fort  below. 

General  St.  Clair,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  when  he  saw  the  battery  above  him,^ 
and  the  girdle  of  strong  battalions  that  was  closing  around  him,  knew  that  resistance  would 
be  madness.  Under  cover  of  night,  he  retreated  across  to  Mount  Independence,  and,  with 
the  small  garrison  there,  fled  toward  Fort  Edward  by  the  way  of  Castleton  and  Skenesbor- 
ough,  leaving  the  stores  and  anununition  behind.  The  British  eagerly  pursued  the  flying 
Americans.  The  battle  of  Hubbardton,  so  disastrous  to  the  patriots,  was  fought.  The 
boom  across  the  lake  at  Ticcmderoga  was  broken,  and  a  free  passage  made  £)r  the  vessels 
of  the  enemy.  They  swept  the  lake  to  Skenesborough  (now  Whitehall),  when  the  Ameri- 
can works  and  the  stores  that  were  left  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  invaders. 

The  army  under  Greneral  Schuyler  was  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  daily  diminishing. 
Food,  clothing,  ammunition,  and  artillery  were  all  wanting.  The  pecuniary  resources  and 
credit  of  Congress  were  daily  failing,  and  all  the  future  seemed  dark,  and  foreboding  of  evil. 
The  Eastern  militia,  sick  and  disheartened  by  late  reverses,  became  restless  and  insubordi- 


Ids  gifled  mother  he  was  greatly  indebted  for  his  success  in  life.  He  entered  the  army  against  the  French 
and  Indians  in  1755,  and  commanded  a  company  which  attended  Sir  William  Johnson  to  Fort  Edward 
and  Lake  George.  He  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Lord  Howe,  who  commanded  the  first  division  of 
the  British  army  against  the  forts  on  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain,  and  was  placed  in  the  commis- 
sariat department.  When  Lord  Howe  fell  at  Ticonderoga,  to  Colonel  Sehayler  was  intrusted  the  duty  of 
eooYoying  the  body  of  that  greatly-beloved  young  nobleman  to  Albany  for  sepulture.  After  the  peace  of 
1763,  he  was  much  in  active  service  in  the  civil  government  of  his  state.  In  the  Colonial  Assembly  of 
New  York,  he  was  one  of  the  warmest  opponents  of  the  British  government  in  its  attempts  to  tax  the  colo- 
nies without  their  consent.  He  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congpress  which  assembled  in 
MtLj,  1775,  and  in  June  following  he  was  appointed  by  that  body  one  of  the  major  generals  (the  third)  of 
the  American  army.  He  was  charged  by  Washingrton  with  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  province  of 
New  York,  and  directed  to  secure  the  lakes  and  prepare  for  invading  Canada.  He  was  taken  sick,  and 
the  command  devolved  on  Montgomery.  During  1776,  he  was  active  in  Indian  afiairs,  and  in  perfecting 
the  order  and  discipline  of  the  northern  army.  For  causes  quite  inexplicable,  he  was  superseded,  in  effect, 
by  Gates  in  Mareh,  1777,  but  was  reinstated  in  May.  Again,  when  Burgoyne  drove  St.  Clair  from  Ti- 
conderoga, and  prudence  caused  General  Schuyler  to  retreat  with  his  army  from  Fort  Edward  down  the 
Hudson  River,  calumny,  that  had  successfully  poisoned  the  minds  of  the  Eastern  people  and  the  militia,  be- 
came so  clamorous  for  his  removal,  that  Congress  placed  Gates  again  in  charge  of  the  army  in  August. 
Injured  and  insulted,  the  patriot  still  continued  to  devote  his  services  and  his  fortune  in  aid  of  his  oonntry. 
He  demanded  a  court  of  inquiry,  and  its  verdict,  acquitting  him  of  all  Uame,  conferred  as  much  honor  npon 
him  as  his  successes  won  at  Saratoga.  He  was  urged  by  Washington  to  accept  military  command,  but  he 
preferred  to  lend  his  aid  to  his  country  in  another  way.  He  was  a  member  of  the  old  Congress  under  the 
Confederation ;  and  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  he  was  a  senator  from  New 
York,  with  Rnfus  King.  He  was  again  a  senator,  in  phioe  of  Aaron  Burr,  in  1797.  He  died  at  Albany, 
November  18th,  1804,  aged  71  years.  He  has  two  daughters  still  living— Elizabeth,  the  venerable  vridow 
of  General  Alexander  Hanulton,  and  now  (1849)  ninety-two  years  of  age;  and  Catharine,  his  youngest 
daughter,  widow  of  the  late  Major  Cochrane,  of  Oswe^  son  of  Dr.  Cochrane,  the  distinguished  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Revolutionary  Army. 
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nate,  and  nearly  all  of  them  left  the  anny  and  returned  home.  These  things  ^ere  exceed- 
ingly discouraging  to  the  commander,  yet  his  stout  heart  never  failed.  '*  Should  it  be  ask- 
juiyH  ^*"  ^®  ^^*  ^^  ^  letter  to  the  Albany  Committee,  firom  Moses's  Creek,  four  miles  be- 
1777.  2q^  'Fort  Edward,  <<  what  line  of  tsonduct  I  mean  to  hold  amid  this  variety  of  diffi- 
culties and  distress,  I  would  answer,  to  dispute  every  inch  of  ground  with  General  Bur- 
goyne,  and  retard  his  descent  into  the  country  as  long  as  pouiUe" 

Burgoyne's  force,  in  the  mean  while,  was  constantly  augmented  by  accessions  from  the 
families  of  the  loyal  and  the  timid.  Slowly  and  surely  he  advanced  from  Skenesborough  to 
Fort  Anne,  and  was  pressing  onward,  in  the  midst  of  fearful  obstacles,  toward  the  Hudson. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  General  Schuyler  thought  it  prudent  to  retreat  until  new 
recruits,  or  a  re-enforcement  from  Washington,  should  give  more  strength  to  his  army.  He 
accordingly  fell  back  from  Fort  Edward,  the  general  rendezvous  of  his  forces  after  the  evac- 
uation of  Ticonderoga,  Mount  Independence,  and  Fort  Greorge.  As  Buigoyne  approached, 
the  people  fled,  in  terror  and  dismay,  toward  Albany,  leaving  their  ripe  harvest  fields  and 
pleasant  homes  to  be  trodden  down  or  burned  by  the  enemy.  Burgo3me  at  length  reached 
Fort  Edward  ;  and  as  he  marched  slowly  down  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  Schuyler  retreat- 
ed in  good  order  to  Saratoga,  then  to  Stillwater,  and  finally  to  Cohoes'  Falls. 

In  the  mean  while  the  people  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  were  in  the  greatest  consternation. 
St.  Leger  had  arrived  from  Oswego,  and  was  besieging  Fort  Schuyler,  while  the  Tories  and 
Indians  were  spreading  death  and  desolation  on  every  hand.  Colonel  Gansevoort,  with  a 
handfiil  of  men,  was  closely  shut  up  in  the  fort ;  General  Herkimer,  with  the  brave  militia 
of  Tryon  county,  had  been  defeated  at  Oriskany,  and  the  people  below  hourly  ex- 
^^  pected  the  flood  of  destroyers  to  pour  down  upon  them.  It  was  a  fearful  emergen- 
cy. Without  aid  all  must  be  lost.  Brave  hearts  were  ready  for  bold  deeds,  and  during  a 
night  of  fearful  tempest  of  thunder  and  rain,  Colonel  Willett  and  Lieutenant  Stockwell  crept 
stealthily  from  the  fort,  through  groups  of  sleeping  besiegers,  beyond  their  lines,  and  at  dawn 
on  the  second  day,  mounted  upon  fleet  horses,  sped  down  the  valley  to  the  headquarters  of 
General  Schuyler,  at  Stillwater,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  beleaguered  garrison  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Tryon  county,  implored  assistance. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  The  subjugation  of  the  whole  valley  would  inevitably 
follow  the  surrender  of  Fort  Schuyler,  and  the  victors,  gathering  strength,  would  fall  like  an 
avalanche  upon  Albany,  or,  by  junction,  swell  the  approaching  army  of  Burgoyne.  The 
ptudent  foresight  and  fiur-reaching  humanity  of  General  Schuyler  at  once  dictated  his  course. 
He  called  a  council,'  and  proposed  sending  a  detachment  immediately  to  the  relief  of  Fort 
ifichuyler.  His  officers  opposed  him,  with  the  plea  that  his  whole  force  was  not  then  suffi- 
cient to  stay  the  oncoming  of  Burgoyne.  The  clearer  judgment  of  Schuyler  made  him  perr 
sist  in  his  opinion,  and  he  earnestly  besought  them  to  agree  with  him.  While  pacing  the 
floor  in  anxious  solicitude,  he  overheard  the  half- whispered  remark,  "  He  means  to  weaken 
the  army."'     Treason  in  the  heart  of  Philip  Schuyler !     Never  was  a  thought  more  foul 

^  General  Sohnyler  was  then  quartered  in  the  bonae  of  Derrick  Swart,  Esq.,  at  Stillwater.     The  house 
is  still  standing,  Jost  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. — CharU»  NeiUon^  Esq, 

'  At  this  time  jealousy  had  created  secret  enemies  for  General  Schuyler,  and  he  was  even  charged  with 
being  associated  with  St.  Clair  in  preliminary  acts  of  treason,  about  the  time  the  latter  evacuated  Ticonder- 
oga. The  ridiculous  story  got  abroad  that  they  had  been  paid  for  their  treason  by  the  enemy  in  tUver 
balUf  shot  from  Burgoyne's  guns  into  the  American  camp ! — Set  Hiatcher^t  Military  Journal,  p.  86. 
.  NoTS.-^It  will  be  observed  that,  in  this  rapid  view  of  events  connected  with  the  American  encampment 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  I  have  avoided  i^l  details,  where,  perhaps,  the  reader  may  have  wished  more 
minute  information.  The  necessity  for  this  course  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  plan  of  my  work,  which 
is  to  notice  in  detail  the  various  important  localities,  in  the  order  in  v>hich  I  vitited  them,  and  not  in  ckronO' 
logical  succeitionf  as  the  mere  historian  would  do.  For  example,  I  visited  Cohoes'  and  Bemis's  Heights 
1*  before  Fort  Edward  and  Ticonderoga.  I  therefore  describe  the  scenery  and  events  of  the  former  places 
ininutely,  and  reserve  similar  minute  details  concerning  the  latter  until,  in  the  order  of  liie  narrative  of  my 
tour,  I  reach  them.  This  explanation  is  necessaif ,  as  some  might  suppose  that  important  places  are  to 
be  slightly  noticed,  while  others  of  less  moment  have  an  undue  share  of  attention.     I  have  visited  all  the 
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or  charge  more  wicked.  Wheeling  suddenly  toward  the  slanderer  and  those  around  him, 
and  unconsciously  biting  into  seTcral  pieces  a  pipe  he  was  smoking,  he  indignantly  exclaim- 
ed, "  Gentlemen,  I  shall  take  the  responsibility  upon  myself ;  where  is  the  brigadier  that 
will  take  command  of  the  relief?  I  shall  beat  up  for  Yolunteers  to-morrow.''  The  brave 
and  impulsive  Arnold,  ever  ready  for  deeds  of  daring,  at  once  stepped  forward  and  offered 
his  services.  The  next  morning  the  drum  beat,  and  eight  hundred  stalwart  men  August  16, 
were  enrolled  for  the  service  before  meridian.  Fort  Schuyler  was  saved,  and  the  ^'^• 
forces  of  St.  Leger  scattered  to  the  winds.  In  after  years  the  recollection  of  those  burning 
words  of  calumny  always  stirred  the  breast  of  the  veteran  patriot  with  violent  emotions. 
If  ever  a  bosom  glowed  with  true  devotion  to  country,  it  was  that  of  Philip  Schuyler. 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  evaits  which  placed  the  remnant  of  the  main  army  of  the  north 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  in  August,  1777,  and  caused  Van  Schaick's  and  Haver's 
Islands  to  be  fortified.  That  seemed  to  be  the  most  eligible  point  at  which  to  make  a  stand 
in  defense  of  Albany  against  the  approaches  of  the  enemy  from  the  north  and  from  the  west. 
Nowhere  else  could  the  comparatively  feeble  force  of  the  Americans  so  efiectually  oppose  the 
overwhelming  number  of  the  invaders.  At  that  time  there  were  no  bridges  across  the  Hud- 
son or  the  Mohawk,  and  both  streams  were  too  deep  to  be  fordable  except  in  seasons  of  ex- 
treme drought.  There  was  a  ferry  across  the  Mohawk,  five  miles  above  the  falls,^  and  one 
across  the  Hudson  at  Half  Moon  Point,'  or  Waterford.  The  "  sprouts"  of  the  Mohawk, 
between  the  islands,  were  usually  fordable  ;  and  as  Burgoyne  would  not,  of  course,  cross  the 
Hudson,  or  attempt  the  ferry  upon  the  Mohawk,  where  a  few  resolute  men  could  success- 
fully oppose  him,  his  path  was  of  necessity  directly  across  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Fortifi- 
cations were  accordingly  thrown  up  on  the  islands  and  upon  the  main  land,  faint  traces  of 
which  are  still  visible. 

In  this  position,  with  his  headquarters  at  Stillwater,  in  advance  of  his  army,  Greneral 
Schuyler  brought  all  his  energies  and  resources  into  requisition  for  the  augmentation  and 
discipline  of  his  troops,  preparatory  to  a  first  determined  conflict  with  Burgoyne.  His  pri- 
vate purse  was  freely  opened,'  and  by  unwearied  exertions  day  and  night  the  army  rapidly 
improved  in  numbers,  discipline,  and  spirits.  His  correspondence  at  that  time  with  men 
of  every  degree,  from  the  President  of  Congress  and  the  commander-in-chief  to  subordinate 
officers  and  private  gentlemen,  was  very  extensive,  all  having  relation  to  the  one  great  wish 
of  his  heart,  the  checking  of  the  progress  of  the  British  army.  He  addressed  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  in  every  direction,  urging  them  to  assist  him  with  men  and  arms.  The 
Council  of  Safety,  at  Albany,  was  appealed  to.  **  Every  militia-man,"  he  said,  *'  ought  to 
turn  out  without  delay  in  a  crisis  the  most  alarming  since  the  contest  began.''  He  appealed 
to  the  Eastern  States.  "  If,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut, 
"  the  Eastern  militia  do  not  turn  out  with  spirit  and  behave  better,  we  shall  be  ruined." 
To  Washington  he  repeated,  in  substance,  what  he  had  said  on  the  12th  of  July  previous. 
'*  If  my  countrymen  will  support  me  with  vigor  and  dexterity,  and  do  not  meanly  despond, 


most  important  localities  of  the  ReyolatioD,  and  each  in  its  turn,  in  the  coarse  of  the  work,  will  receive 
its  fall  share  of  notice. 

It  is  my  intention  to  give  in  notes,  in  the  coarse  of  the  work,  brief  biographical  sketches  of  all  the  most 
important  actors  in  oar  Revolutionary  war,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  These  sketches  will  be  introduced 
at  pcnnts  where  the  record  exhibits  the  most  prominent  events  in  the  life  of  the  subject.  Prominent  men 
will,  therefore,  be  mentioned  often  before  a  biography  wHl  be  given ;  bat  the  reader  may  rely  upon  find- 
ing it  in  the  work,  if  a  memoir  can  be  found. 

^  Loudon's  ferry.     At  this  place  the  left  wing  of  the  anny  rested,  under  the  command  of  Greneral  Arnold. 

*  So  called  from  the  name  of  Henry  Hudson's  ship,  the  Half  Moon. 

'  Greneral  Schuyler  never  allowed  his  private  interest  to  interfere  in  the  least  degree  with  the  public 
good.  When  the  Continental  army  was  retreating  from  Fort  Edward,  Mrs.  Schuyler  rode  up  from  Albany 
to  their  beautiful  country  seat  at  Saratoga,  and  superintended  the  removal  of  their  furniture.  While  there 
she  received  direction  from  her  husband  to  set  fire  with  her  own  hands  to  his  extensive  fields  of  wheat, 
and  to  request  his  tenants  to  do  the  same,  rathe^  than  stdTer  them  to  be  reaped  by  the  enemy. —  Women  of 
the  Revolution^  vol.  i.,  p.  60. 
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we  shall  be  able  to  prevent  the  enemy  firom  penetrating  much  further  into  the  country." 
At  the  same  time  all  was  life  and  activity  in  his  camp.  From  his  own  state  recruits  were 
constantly  filling  his  thinned  regiments,  and  the  heart  of  the  patriot  was  cheered  with  the 
prospect  of  soon  winning  back  those  laurels  which,  by  the  late  reverses  and  the  events  of 
the  Lust  campaign,  had  been,  in  admeasure,  stripped  from  his  brow. 

But  secret  enemies  had  been  for  some  time  plotting  his  disgrace  by  poisoning  the  minds 
of  the  Eastern  people,  and  raising  a  clamor  in  favor  of  the  reinstatement  of  Gates,  who  as 
yet,  for  obvious  reasons,  had  met  with  no  reverses.  The  friends  of  that  officer  were  an  active 
faction  in  Congress  at  that  time,  stib  rosa,  but  the  next  year  were  far  more  undisguised  in 
fiB.voring  the  scheme  for  giving  Gates  the  chief  conunand  in  place  of  Washington.  We  are 
so  accustomed  to  look  upon  all  the  men  of  the  Revolution  who  took  sides  with  the  fiiends 
of  America  as  pure  and  holy  in  all  their  thoughts  and  actions,  that  we  reluctantly  yield  to 
the  conviction  that  they  were  ever  actuated  by  motives  less  worthy  and  exalted  than  those 
of  the  loftiest  patriotism.  This  is  claiming  too  much  for  human  nature.  While  we  may 
award  to  them  all  that  is  noble  and  disinterested  in  feeling,  when  the  good  of  the  common 
cause  demanded  personal  sacrifice  and  pliancy  of  opinion,  it  is  folly  to  d^iy  that  the  spirit 
of  faction  was  rife  among  the  members  of  the  Old  Continental  Congress,  and  that  selfish 
motives  often  controlled  their  actions.  Congress,  listening  to  the  clamors  from  the  East, 
the  importunities  of  Gates's  firiends,  and  the  suggestions  of  a  false  military  philosophy,  de- 
prived General  Schuyler  of  his  command  just  as  he  was  about  to  lead  his  troops  to  victory. 

General  Gates,  with  his  new  commission,  arrived  at  Van  Schaick's  on  the  1 9th  of  Au- 
gust, three  days  after  the  battle  of  Bennington,  a  battle  which,  in  its  efiect  upon  the  Kitish 
army,  gave  full  assurance  of  fiiture  victory  to  the  Americans.  How  nobly  did  the  conduct 
of  Schuyler  on  this  occasion  contrast  with  that  of  Gates  a  few  weeks  previous.  On  Gates's 
arrival,  without  the  slightest  indication  of  ill  humor,  the  patriot  resigned  his  command,  com- 
municated all  the  intelligence  he  possessed,  and  put  every  interesting  paper  into  his  hands, 
simply  adding,  «  I  have  done  all  that  could  be  done,  as  far  as  the  means  were  in  my  power, 
to  injure  the  enemy,  and  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  soldiers  of  our  own  army,  and,  I  flatter 
myself,  with  some  success ;  but  the  palm  of  victory  is  denied  me,  and  it  is  left  to  you,  gen- 
eral, to  reap  the  fruit  of  my  labors.  I  will  not  fail,  however,  to  second  your  views ;  and 
my  devotion  to  my  country  will  cause  me  with  alacrity  to  obey  all  your  orders.'*'  '<  I  am 
sensible,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  Congress,  "  of  the  indignity  of  being  ordered  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  at  the  time  when  an  engagement  must  soon  take  place  ;"  yet  he  preferred 
to  sufier  reproach  in  silence  rather  than  allow  his  bleeding  country  to  be  injured  by  the  with- 
drawal of  a  single  arm  from  its  support.  Although  disgraced  by  the  act  of  Congress,  he 
persevered  assiduously  in  strengthening  the  army  and  preparing  for  the  coming  conflict. 
<*  I  shall  go  on,"  he  said  to  Washington,  <<  in  doing  my  duty  and  endeavoring  to  deserve 
your  esteem."  And  when  Greneral  Gates  arrived,  he  cordially  proflered  his  co-operation, 
was  very  active  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  battles  which  soon  after  took  place,  was 
present  at  Saratoga  when  Burgoyne  surrendered  his  sword,  and  rejoiced,  because  his  country 
was  the  gainer,  when  the  laurels  which  should  have  graced  his  brow  were  placed  upon  that 
of  another.  Warmed  by  such  impulses,  who  can  doubt  that  the  bosom  of  the  generous 
patriot  on  that  day  heaved  with  nobler  pride  and  purer  joy  than  that  of  the  lauded  victor  ? 

^  Garden,  p.  359. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

"  Led  on  by  lasl  of  lucre  &ad  renown, 
Bnrgojne  came  msrchiog  with  hia  thonsands  down ; 
High  were  bu  thoagbts  wd  fmioiu  hia  oareer, 
Pa9''d  with  aelf-oonSdence  and  pride  sarere ; 
Swoll'n  with  the  idea  of  his  fature  deeds, 
Onward  to  ruin  each  advantage  leads." 

Phtlii-  Frbkiad,  1778. 


'E  left  Waterlbid  B.t  two  o'clock  P.M.  for  BemU's 
Heigbts,  the  famoiu  bBttle-ground  where  Burgoyne  ■wu 
^  checked  and  defeated  in  the  autumn  of  1777,  a  few  weeki 
aiier  General  Gatei  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  northern 
aimy.     Our  conveyance  was  a  neat  little  canal  packet,  its  cabin  crowd* 
vLth  pauengen  and  a  well-nippLed  dinner-table,  and  its  deck  piled 
1  as  much  luggage  and  as  ma&y  loungers  as  low  bridges  and  a  hot  son 
would  allow.      For  a  loiterer  who  takes  no  note  of  passing  hours  but  to  mark 
r  cxceasive  length,  and  who  love*  to  glide  along  listlessly  among 
■"liadf  woods  without  the  disturbance  of  even  "a  carnage  ride, 
.Xy  ;i  il::v  \><\.i->  I  .1,  canal  is  reaUy  delightful,  eapeoially  if  the  face  of  nature  is 

'•'  attractive,  and  a  pleasant  companion  or  agreeable  book  assists  in  smoothing  the 
passage  of  time.  Such  seemed  to  be  the  character  of  nearly  all  our  fellow-passengers,  pleas- 
are  Gram  personal  enjoyment  being  their  chief  object.  When  dinner  was  over,  some  slept, 
some  read,  and  every  body  talked  to  every  body  as  freely  as  old  acquaintances  would  chat. 
The  country  through  which  we  passed  is  very  fertile,  and  beautifully  diversified  in  aspect. 
The  pUm  over  which  the  Hudson  here  flows  is  a  narrow  alluvial  bottom,  of  garden  riofa- 
nees,  along  the  western  edge  of  which  passes  the  canal.  Green  woods  and  cultivated  fields 
skirted  the  river  on  either  side,  and  those  conical  hills  and  knolls,  like  western  tumuli,  which 
are  prominent  features  &om  Stillwater  to  Sandy  Kill,  heie  begin  to  appear.  Some  of  them 
were  still  covered  with  the  primeval  forest,  and  others  were  cultivated  from  base  to  summit, 
giving  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  ever-changing  landscape.  The  dark  green  com,  just  flower- 
ing ;  the  wheat  ears,  fading  from  emerald  to  russet ;  the  blackberries,  thick  in  the  hedges ; 
the  flowers  innumerable,  dotting  the  pasture  fields,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  new-mown  hay, 
scattered  in  wind-rows  along  the  eanal,  were  pleasant  sights  to  (me  jnst  escaped  £n>m  tiia 
dust  and  din  of  the  city,  and  imparted  a  gratification  which  only  tluMe  can  feel  and  appre- 
ciate who  seldom  enjoy  it.  There  was  one  thing  wanting,  which  leaiy  June  would  I^vs 
supplied — the  melody  of  birds. 

''  Silence  girt  the  woods  ;  no  warbling  tongue 
Talks  now  unto  the  echo  of  the  groves ; 
Onlj  the  onrled  stream  soft  ohtduiga  kept ; 
And  tittle  galei  that  from  the  green  leaves  swept 
Dry  summer's  dost,  in  fearful  whisperings  slirr'd, 
As  loth  to  waken  an;  sbgmg  bird," 

for  it  waa  jnst  the  season  when  the  warblers  of  the  forest  are  still,  except  at  early  morning, 
when  they  carol  a  brief  matin  hymn,  and  then  are  quiet.     Yet 

"  The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead. 
When  all  the  birds  are  laint  with  the  hot  sua, 
And  hide  in  oooling  trees,  a  Totoe  will  ran 
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From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  newaqnown  mead ; 
That  18  the  grasshopper's." 

Keats. 

At  the  Borough,  or  MechaiiicsTille,  nine  miles  ahove  Waterford,  the  rail-road  firom  Sara- 
toga Springs  reaches  the  canal.  Here  our  boat  was  filled  to  repletion  with  a  bevy  of  young 
people,  who,  tired  of  medicinals  and  midnight  merriment  at  that  Mecca  of  fashion  in  sum- 
mer, had  determined  to  take  a  <*  slow  coach"  to  Whitehall,  and  meet  the  stronger  tide  of 
gay  tourists  flowing  to  Ticonderoga  from  Lake  George.  They  were  fiill  of  life,  and  not  one 
of  them  had  ever  passed  a  night  upon  a  caual-boat.  Poor  souls !  how  we  pitied  them, 
while  we  rejoiced  at  our  own  better  fortune,  intending,  as  we  did,  to  debark  toward  cooling 
sunset.  If  '*  affliction  is  necessary  to  temper  the  over-joyous,"  our  young  travelers  were 
doubtless  well  annealed  before  morning  in  the  vapor  bath  of  a  packet  cabin. 

One  of  the  passengers  was  a  roving  journeyman  printer,  full  of  the  general  intelligence 
of  the  craft,  an  inveterate  tobacco  chewer,  and  evidently  a  boon  companion  of  John  Barley- 
corn and  his  cousins.  His  hat  was  a-slouch  and  his  coat  seedy.  His  wit  kept  the  deck 
vocal  with  laughter  ;  yet,  when  at  times  he  talked  gravely,  the  dignity  of  intelligence  made 
us  all  respectful  listeners.  He  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  classic  grounds 
through  which  we  were  then  passing.  His  father  was  one  of  the  special  adjutants  appointed 
by  General  Gates  on  the  morning  of  the  action  of  the  1 9th  of  September,  and  from  him'  he 
had  often  received  minute  details  of  the  events  of  that  contest.  He  mentioned  a  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  commander  on  that  occasion,  which,  in  some  degree,  explains  the 
singular  fact  that  he  was  not  upon  the  field  of  action — a  fact  which  some  have  adduced  as 
evidence  of  cowardice.  It  is  admitted  that  General  Gates  did  not  leave  his  camp  during 
the  contest ;  and  the  special  adjutant  referred  to  asserted  boldly  that  intoxioatian  was  the 
chief  cause.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  at  that  time,  was  a  weakness  fiur  more  ex- 
cusable, and  a  crime  less  heinous,  than  cowardice  ;  for  a  night's  debauch  and  a  morning  of 
dullness  and  stupidity  were  things  too  common  among  gentlemen  to  afiect  repatation  seri- 
ously, unless  bad  consequences  ensued.  He  was  not  alone  in  devotion  to  the  wine-cup  at 
that  very  time,  for  it  is  said  that  Burgoyne  and  Earl  Balcarras  did  not  leave  their  flagon 
and  their  cards  until  dawn  that  morning.  Burgoyne  and  the  earl,  however,  had  either 
stouter  heads  or  stouter  hearts  than  Gates,  for  they  were  on  duty  in  the  field  when  the  con- 
test was  raging.  It  may  be  that  neither  vtrine  nor  cowardice  controlled  the  American  com- 
mander. Let  us  charitably  hope  that  it  did  not,  and  charge  the  fault  upon  a  weak  judg- 
ment ;  for  we  should  be  ever  ready  to  act  toward  erring  brother-man  according  to  the  glo- 
rious injunction  of  Prior : 

"  Be  to  his  faults  a  little  blind ; 
Be  to  his  virtaes  very  kind." 

We  reached  Bemis's  Heights  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  hotel  is 
situated  a  few  rods  south  of  the  site  of  the  old  residence  of  Bemis.  The  obliging  landlord 
anticipated  our  impatience  to  view  the  battle-ground,  and  when  supper  was  over  we  found 
a  horse  and  light  wagon  in  readiness  to  carry  us  to  the  residence  of  Charles  Neilson,  Esq., 
on  the  summit  of  the  heights,  whence  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  scene  of  conflict  and  of  the 
surrounding  country  might  be  obtained.'  It  was  too  late  for  much  observation,  for  twilight 
soon  spread  its  veil  over  every  object.  Af^r  spending  an  hour  pleasantly  and  profitably 
with  Mr.  Neilson  and  his  family,  I  made  an  engagement  to  meet  him  early  next  morning, 
to  ride  and  ramble  over  the  historic  grounds  in  the  neighborhood. 


^  Mr.  Neilson  occapies  the  mansion  owned  by  his  father,  an  active  Whig,  at  the  time  of  the  battles  there. 
He  has  written  and  published  a  volume  entitled  ^*  An  original,  compiled,  and  corrected  Account  of  Bur- 
goyne's  Campaign  and  the  memorable  Battles  of  Bemis's  Heights.'^  It  contains  many  details  not  found 
in  other  boolu,  which  he  gf^thered  from  those  who  were  present,  and  saw  and  heard  what  they  related. 
It  is  valuable  on  that  account. 
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The  morning  broke  with  an  unclouded  sky,  and  before  the  dew  was  off  the  grass  I  was 
upon  Bemis's  Heights,  eager  to  see  what  yet  remained  of  the  military  works  of  a  former 
time.  Alas !  hardly  a  vestige  is  to  be  seen  ;  but  a  more  beautiful  view  than  the  one  from 
Mr.  Neilson's  mansion  I  have  seldom  beheld.  The  ground  there  is  higher  than  any  in  the 
vicinity,  except  the  range  of  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  eye  takes  in  a  varied 
landscape  of  a  score  of  miles  in  almost  every  direction.  Bounding  the  horizon  on  the  north 
and  west  are  the  heights  of  Saratoga  and  the  high  mountains  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
George.  On  the  south  stretch  away  into  the  blue  distance  toward  Albany  the  gentle  hills 
and  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  Hudson.  On  the  east,  not  far  distant,  rises  Willard's  Mount* 
ain,  and  over  and  beyond  its  southern  neighbors  of  less  altitude  may  be  seen  the  heights  of 
Bennington  on  the  Walloomscoik,'  the  Green  Mountains,  and  the  lofty  summit  of  far-famed 
Mount  Tom. 

Bemis's  Heights  are  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson,  about  four  miles  north  of 
the  pleasant  village  of  Stillwater  (which  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  river),  and  about  twenty- 
five  miles  fit)m  Albany.  The  ground  here  rises  abruptly  from  an  extensive  alluvial  flat, 
about  half  a  mile  in  width  a  little  above,  but  here  tapering  until  it  forms  quite  a  narrow 
defile  of  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  rods  on  each  side  of  the  river.  At  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  the  whole  country  in  this  vicinity  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  having  only 
an  occasional  clearing  of  a  few  acres ;  and  deep  ravines  furrowed  the  land  in  various  direc- 
tions. Fronting  the  river,  a  high  bluff  of  rocks  and  soil,  covered  with  stately  oaks  and 
maples,  presented  an  excellent  place  on  which  to  plant  a  fortification  to  command  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  and  the  narrow  valley  below.  The  blufi*  is  still  there,  but  the  forest  is 
gone,  and  many  of  the  smaller  ravines  have  been  filled  up  by  the  busy  hand  of  cultivation. 

The  only  road  then  much  traveled  passed  along  the  margin  of  the  river.  Upon  the  road, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bluff,  was  a  tavern  kept  by  a  man  named  Bemis,  the  only 
one  of  note  between  Albany  and  Fort  Edward.  Grood  wines  and  long  pipes,  a  spacious 
ball-room  and  a  capital  larder,  made  Bemis's  house  a  famous  place  of  resort  for  sleighing 
parties  in  winter,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Saratoga  valley  of  the  Hudson.  He  owned 
a  portion  of  the  heavy-timbered  heights  near  him,  and  from  that  circumstance  the  hill  de- 
rived its  name. 

On  the  summit  of  the  height,  three  fourths  of  a  mile  northwest  of  Bemis's,  the  father  of 
Mr.  Neilson  owned  a  clearing  of  a  few  acres  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  he  had  erected 
a  small  dwelling  and  a  log  bam  thereon.  The  dwelling,  with  large  additions,  is  still  there, 
but  the  log  bam,  whieh  was  picketed  and  used  for  a  fort,  has  long  since  given  place  to  an- 
other. Around  that  old  mansion  cluster  many  interesting  historic  associations,  and  if  its 
walls  could  articulate,  they  might  teU  of  heroism  in  action  and  patient  endurance  which 
the  pen  of  history  has  never  yet  recorded. 

Upon  the  next  page  are  given  a  group  of  localities  about  Bemis's  Heights  and  a  min- 
iature map  of  the  engagements  there.  The  picture  at  the  top  of  the  page  represents  the 
mansion  of  Mr.  Neilson,  as  seen  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  looking  eastward.  It 
stands  upon  the  east  side  of  the  highway  leading  to  Quaker  Springs,  about  one  hundred  rods 
north  of  the  road  from  Bemis's  Heights  to  the  watering  places  of  Ballston  and  Saratoga.  It 
is  a  firame  house,  and  the  part  next  to  the  road  is  modem  compared  with  the  other  and  smaller 
portion,  which  is  the  original  dwelling.  The  room  in  the  old  part  (a  sketch  of  which  is 
given  in  the  third  picture  from  the  top)  is  quite  large,  and  was  occupied  by  Brigadier-gen- 
eral Poor  and  Colonel  Morgan  as  quarters  at  the  time  of  the  encampments  there.  It  was  in 
this  room  that  Major  Ackland,  the  brave  ^sommander  of  the  British  Grenadiers,  who  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  7th  of  October,  was  kindly  received  by  the  American 
officers,  and  visited  and  nursed  by  his  heroic  wife.  Lady  Harriet  Ackland,  of  whom,  and 
the  event  in  question,  I  shall  hereafter  speak.     The  bed  of  the  wounded  officer  was  beneath 


^  It  is  said  that  the  smoke  of  the  battle  of  Bennington,  thirty  miles  distant,  was  distinctly  seen  from 
Bemis's  Heights. 
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the  window  on  the  left.  The  door  in  the  center  opens  into  a  small  bed-room ;  and  this, 
as  well  as  every  thing  else  about  the  room,  is  carefully  preserved  in  its  original  condition. 
Where  the  smadler  poplar  tree  stands  was  a  building  which  Creneral  Arnold  occupied  ;  and 
further  to  the  left  the  small  buildings  are  upon  the  spot  where  the  fortified  log  bam  stood, 
which  was  at  the  northwest  angle  of  the  American  works.  In  compliment  to  the  owner, 
the  rude  fortification  was  called  Fort  Neilson. 

Between  the  smaller  poplar  tree  and  the  house  is  seen  WiUard's  Mountain,  five  miles 
distant,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson.  This  eminence  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  valley 
fi>r  many  miles.  From  its  summit  a  Mr.  Willard  and  a  few  others,  with  a  good  spy-glass, 
watched  all  the  movements  of  Burgoyne,  and  made  regular  reports  to  General  Gates. 
This  service  was  exceedingly  valuable,  for  a  fair  estimate  of  the  number  of  troops,  their 
baggage,  stores,  artillery,  &c.,  was  made  from  his  observations.  His  name  is  immortalized 
by  a  gigantic  monument,  which  has  borne  it  ever  since. 

The  second  vignette  firom  the  top  is  a  view  of  Gates's  headquarters  at  the  time  ot  the 
battle  of  the  7th  of  October.  He  first  made  his  headquarters  at  Bemis's  house,  but  after- 
ward removed  them  hither.  This  house  was  demolished  about  four  years  ago,  but,  from  a 
sketch  furnished  by  Mr.  Neilson,  I  am  enabled  to  give  a  correct  view.  The  old  well  curb 
is  still  there,  and  seems  as  though  it  might  survive  a  generation  yet.  This  house  stood 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  rods  south  of  Fort  Neilson,  and  the  traces  of  the  cellar  may  now 
be  seen  a  few  yards  to  the  left  of  the  Ballston  road,  ascending  from  the  river. 

The  third  vignette  represents  the  room  mentioned  above.  The  picture  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  is  a  view  horn  the  Bemis's  Heights  Hotel,  representing  the  Champlain  Canal,  the 
Hudson  Biver,  and  the  hills  on  the  eastern  side.  Near  the  large  trees  on  the  left  may  be 
seen  traces  of  a  redoubt  which  defended  a  floating  bridge  that  was  thrown  across  the  river 
here,  and  so  constructed  that  one  end  could  be  detached  at  pleasure,  allowiug  the  bridge  to 
swing  around  with  the  current,  and  thus  prevent  the  enemy  from  entering  upon  it.  The 
lumber  finr  this  bridge  was  furnished  by  General  Schuyler,  at  his  own  private^expense,  and 
floated  down  the  river  firom  Saratoga  or  Schuylerville. 

The  map  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  when  noticing  the  fortifications  and  the  battles. 
The  halbert,  represented  on  the  left  of  the  picture,  was  plowed  up  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
is  in  the  possession  of^Mr.  NeUson.  When  found,  it  had  a  small  British  flag  or  cloven  pe\^- 
non  attached  to  it,  which  soon  occupied  the  utilitarian  and  more  peaceful  position  of  patches 
in  the  bed-quilt  of  a  prudent  housewife. 

When  General  Gates  took  the  command  of  the  Northern  army,^  events  were  oc-  aAn^raat  i9. 
curring  favorable  to  his  success*  Burgoyne  was  at  Fort  Edward,  paralyzed  with  ^'^' 
alarm  and  perplexity  on  account  of  the  failure  of  an  expedition  to  Bennington.— a  failure, 
in  its  immediate  as  well  as  prospective  ^fleets,  extremely  disastrous.  The  obstructions  which 
Creneral  Schuyler  had  thrown  in  the  way  on  his  retreat  firom  Fort  Anne,  made  the  march 
of  the  enemy  slow  and  toilsome  in  the  extreme.^  The  plethora  of  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment was  rapidly  subsiding  by  the  delay  ;  the  supplies  of  the  surrounding  country,  already 
heavily  levied  on,  were  totally  inadequate  to  the  demand,  and  the  capture  of  American 
stores  was  an  object  called  for  by  stem  necessity.  Biurgoyne,  therefore,  halted  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward, and  sent  an  expedition  to  Bennington  to  seize  a  large  quantity  of  clothing  and  pro- 


*  General  Schuyler  felled  large  trees  across  the  roads  and  bridle-paths  through  the  woods,  sunk  deep 
ditches,  and  destroyed  all  the  bridges.  These  evils  Burgoyne  was  obliged  to  overoome  and  repair.  With 
immense  toil,  the  obstructions  were  removed,  and  no  less  than  forty  bridges  over  streams  and  morasses  were 
ooDstmcted,  so  as  to  allow  the  passage  of  artillery.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  a  soldier  in  actual 
service  is  not  so  lightly  accoutered  as  a  soldier  on  parade.  Besides  the  actual  fatigue  of  traveling  and  hi- 
bors,  he  has  a  heavy  back-burden  to  bear.  Respecting  this,  we  quote  Burgoyne's  own  words :  "  It  consists 
of  a  knapsack,  containing  his  bodily  necessaries,  a  blanket,  a  haversack  with  provisions,  a  canteen,  a  hatchet, 
and  a  fifth  share  of  the  general  camp  equipage  belonging  to  his  tent."  These  articles  (reckoning  the  pro- 
visions  to  be  for  four  days),  added  to  his  aooouterments,  arms,  and  sixty  rounds  of  anmiunition,  make  a  bulk 
totally  incompatible  with  combat,  and  a  weight  of  about  sixty  pounds. 
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viBions  which  the  Americans  had  collected  there.  The  detachment  sent  thither  so  weak- 
ened his  forces  that  he  dared  not  proceed  until  it  should  return,  bringing  back,  as  he  ccmfi- 
dently  expected,  ample  provisions  for  his  army  until  he  should  enter  Albany  triumphant. 
But  the  New  England  militia  were  on  the  alert,  and  they  not  only  saved  their  stores  and 
live  cattle  at  Bennington,  but  defeated  and  dispersed  the  enemy,  capturing  a  large  number, 
together  with  arms  and  ammunition,  then  much  needed  by  the  growing  ranks  of 

"*°      *    the  volunteers. 

Burgoyne  had  hardly  recovered  from  ihis  shock,  before  a  courier,  g^ded  by  a  friendly 

Indian,  came  in  breathless  haste  by  the  way  of  Saratoga  Lake  and  Glenn's  Falls,  bearing 

the  direful  news  of  the  desertion  of  the  Indians,  the  defection  of  the  loyalists  of  the  Mohawk 

Valley,  and  the  complete  defeat  of  St.  Leger  at  Fort  Schuyler.     These  reverses 

^'^^^^'^  fell  like  an  incubus  upon  the  spirits  of  his  army.  The  Indians  in  his  camp,  al- 
ready vexed  because  Burgoyne's  humanity  had  restrained  their  purposes  of  rapine  and  mur- 
der, began  to  waver  in  Uieir  fidelity,  and  the  Canadians  and  timid  loyalists  became  luke- 
warm through  very  cowardice,  and  deserted  by  hundreds. 

Burgoyne  was  greatly  perplexed.  To  proceed  at  that  time  would  be  madness ;  to  retreat 
would  not  only  lose  him  a  promised  order ^  perhaps  a  peerage,  but  would  operate  powerfully 
in  giving  friends  to  the  republicans.  The  idea  of  British  invincibility  would  be  dissipated, 
and  thousands  who  favored  the  cause  of  the  king  on  account  of  that  supposed  invincibility 
and  the  hopelessness  of  resistance,  would  join  the  patriots,  or  would,  at  least,  become  mere 
passive  loyalists.  In  view  of  all  these  difficulties,  the  British  commander  wisely  resolved 
to  remain  at  Fort  Edward  until  the  panic  should  subside  and  stores  should  be  brou^t  for- 
ward from  his  posts  on  Lake  Creorge  and  Lake  Champlain.  He  was  also  in  daily  expec- 
tation of  advices  from  General  Howe  or  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  at  New  York,  announcing  a 
movement  upon  the  Hudson  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Burgoyne, 
by  drawing  away  a  portion  of  the  American  army  from  the  North. 

These  disasters  of  the  enemy  greatly  inspirited  the  Americans,  and  the  Eastern  miUtia, 
among  whom  Gates  was  very  popular,  flocked  to  his  standard  with  great  alacrity.  The 
murder  of  Jane  M*Crea  at  Fort  Edward  (of  which  I  shall  hereafter  speak)  was  another 
powerful  agency  in  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  patriots.  Fierce  indignation  was  aroused  in 
every  honest  heart  by  the  highly-colored  recital  of  that  event,  and.  loyalists  by  hundreds 
withdrew  their  support  from  a  cause  which  employed  such  instrumentalities  as  savage  war- 
riors to  execute  its  purposes. 

Perceiving  the  disposition  of  Burgoyne  to  halt  at  Fort  Edward,  and  the  difficulties  that 
were  gathering  around  him.  General  Gates  advanced  up  the  Hudson  to  Stillwater,  and  pre> 
pared  to  act  ofiensively  or  defensively,  as  circumstances  should  dictate.  It  was  at  first  re- 
solved to  throw  up  fortifications  at  the  place  where -the  village  of  Stillwater  now  is;  but 
the  narrowness  of  the  valley  and  the  abruptness  of  the  bank  on  the  western  margin  of  the 
flat  at  Bemis's  ofiered  a  more  advantageous  position,  and  there,  by  the  advice  of  Kosciusko, 
who  was  an  engineer  in  the  army.  General  Gates  made  his  encampment  and  fortified  it.^ 

*  Thaddeas  Kosciusko  was  born  in  Lithuania  in  1736,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family.  He  was  educated 
at  the  military  school  of  Warsaw,  and  afterward  became  a  student  in  France.  There  he  became  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Franklin,  and  was  by  him  recommended  to  General  Washington.  Before  leaving  Poland,  he  had 
eloped  with  a  beautiful  lady  of  high  rank.  They  were  overtaken  in  their  flight  by  her  father,  who  made 
a  violent  attempt  to  rescue  his  daughter.  The  young  Pole  had  either  to  slay  the  father  or  abandon  the 
young  lady.  Abhorring  the  former  act,  he  sheathed  his  sword,  and  soon  after  obtained  permission  of  his 
sovereign  to  leave  his  country.  He  came  to  America,  and  presented  himself  to  the  commander-in-chief. 
He  answered  the  inquiry  of  his  excellency,  *^  What  do  you  seek  here?"  by  saying,  "I  come  to  fight  as  a 
volunteer  for  American  independence."  *^  What  can  you  do  ?"  asked  Washington.  "  Try  me,"  was  Kos- 
ciusko's laconic  reply.  Greatly  pleased  with  him,  Washington  made  him  his  aid.  In  October,  1776,  he 
was  appointed  engineer  by  Congress,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  the  autumn  of  1777  he  fortified  the 
camp  of  Gtites  at  Bemis's  Heights,  and  afterward  superintended  the  construction  of  the  works  at  West 
Point,  among  the  Hudson  Highlands.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  American  officers,  and  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Cincinnati  Society.     At  the  close  of  our  Revolution  he  returned  to  Poland,  and  was  made 
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ver  a  line  of  breast-worka  was  thrown  up,  abont 
three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  extent,  with  a  strong 
batter;  at  each  extremity,  and  one  near  the 
center  in  such  position  as  to  completely  sweep 
the  valley,  and  command  even  the  hilla  upon 
the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  Faint  traces  of 
these  redoubts  and  the  connecting  breast-works 
are  still  visible.  At  the  northern  extremity, 
where  the  largest  and  strongest  battery  was 
erected,  the  mound  is  leveled,  but  the  ditch  is 
quite  deep,  and  may  be  traced  many  rods  west- 
ward from  the  brow  of  the  hill,  along  the  line 
of  breast-works  that  were  thrown  up  alter  the 
first  battle.  But  every  year  the  plow  costs 
in  the  soil  of  its  fiirrows,  and  ere  long  no 
vestige  will  remain  of  these  intrenchmente. 
Within  the  area  of  the  northeast  redoubt,  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  potatoes  in  desecrating 
luxuriance  were  flourishing,  except  upon  a 
very  small  spot  occupied  as  a  burial-place  for  a  few  of  the  Vanderburgh  family.  It  really 
teemed  sacrilegious  for  the  vulgar  vines  of  the  natritious  tuber  to  intertwine  with  the  long 
grata  and  beautiful  wild  flowers  that  covered  the  graves.  The  elder  one  of  those  buried 
there  was  an  active  republican,  and  had  his  house  burned  by  the  enemy.  A  few  plain  slabs 
with  inscriptions  tell  who  lie  beneath  the  several  mounds,  but  no  stone  marks  the  grave 
where  sleeps  that  venerable  patriot. 

From  the  foot  of  the  hill,  across  the  flats  to  ibo  river,  an  intrenchment  was  opened,  and 
at  the  extremity,  on  the  water's  edge,  a  strong  battery  was  erected,  which  guarded  the 
floating  bridge  constructed  there,  and  also  commanded  the  plain  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  enemy  might  have  been  terribly  enfiladed  in  case  they  had  at- 
tempted to  pass  down  the  river  or  the  valley. 

Near  where  the  road  crossed  Uill  Creek,  a  small  stream  nearly  half  a  mile  above  Semis's 
tavern,  were  a  short  Une  of  breast-works  and  a  strong- battery,  which,  with  those  mentioned 
above,  composed  all  the  fortifications  previous  to  the  first  battle.  These  being  completed 
about  the  1 5th  of  September,  and  the  enemy  approaching.  General  Gates  made  preparations 
ior  resistance.  Brave  ofHcen  and  determined  soldiers,  in  high  spirits,  were  gathered  aconud 
him,  and  the  latter  were  hourly  increasing  in  numbers.  The  counsels  of  General  Sohnyler 
and  the  known  bravery  of  General  Arnold  were  at  his  eommand  ;  and  he  felt  confident  of 
victory,  aided  by  such  men  as  Poor,  Learned,  Stark,  Whipple,  Paterson,  Warner,  Fellows, 


a  miyor  general  onder  Poniatowski.  He  Domaundnd  jndicioiuly  and  fought  bravely ;  uid  when,  ia  1T94, 
a  new  revolntion  broke  ool  in  Poland,  he  wu  made  generalissiino,  and  veiled  wiUi  tbJe  power  of  a  military 
dietator.  In  Ootober  of  that  year  he  was  overpowered,  wounded,  and  taketi  priaouer. 
this  event,  Csrapbell,  b  his  Pleainrei  of  Hope,  mys, 


He  was  kept  in  prison  in  St.  Petenbarg  until  the  death  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  when  he  was  liberated 
br  Paul,  loaded  with  hoiu>rs,  and  offered  a  oommand  in  the  Rossiaa  service,  which  he  declined.  The  em- 
peror beaought  him  to  accept  the  proBered  honor,  and  presented  him  with  his  own  sword.  Bnt  bitter); 
reSecting  that  bis  conntry  hsd  been  annihilated,  he  refused  to  receive  his  sword,  saying,  "  1  no  longer  need 
a  sword,  since  I  have  no  longer  a  country  to  defend."  He  visited  the  United  Slates  in  1797,  and  reoeived 
from  Congress  a  grant  of  land  for  his  services.  He  returned  to  Switzerland  toward  the  close  of  his  life, 
and  died  there  October  the  I6th,  1817.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Cracow,  and  at  Warsaw  a  public  fuo- 
rral  vras  made  for  him.  At  West  Point,  on  the  Hodson,  the  cadets  erected  a  monnment  to  his  memory. 
We  shall  give  a  drawing  of  the  mraament,  and  «  more  particular  notice,  in  another  part  of  tbi»  work. 
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Bailey,  Glover,  Wolcott,  Bricketts,  and  Tenbroeck,  with  their  full  brigades,  and  the  brave 
Virginian,  Colonel  Morgan,  with  his  unerring  marksmen,  supported  by  the  regiments  of 
Dearborn,  Brooks,  Cilley,  Scammel,  and  Hull. 

Small  sucoesses  about  this  time,  important  in  the  aggregate  result,  tended  materially  to 
keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  American  troops,  and  made  them  eager  to  encounter  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy.  General  Lincoln,  with  about  two  thousand  militia,  got  in  the  rear  of 
Burgoyne,  and,  by  dividing  his  force  into  detachments,  operated  with  much  efiect.  One 
detachment,  under  Colonel  Brown,  surprised  the  British  posts  on  Lake  George,  captured  a 
vessel  containing  provisions  for  the  enemy,  took  possession  of  Mount  Hope  and  Mount  De- 
fiance, and,  appearing  before  Ticonderoga,  demanded  its  surrender.  But  the  walls  and  gar- 
rison were  too  strong,  and,  after  a  cannonade  of  four  days,  the  siege  was  abandoned,  and  all 
the  troops  prepared  to  unite  and  attack  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  The  threatening  aspect  of 
this  movement  of  Lincoln  at  the  beginning,  and  the  probability  of  having  his  supplies  from 
the  lakes  cut  off,  induced  Burgoyne,  in  self-defense,  to  move  forward  and  execute  promptly 
what  he  intended  to  do.  Having,  by  great  diligence,  brought  forward  provisions  for  about 
thirty  days,  he  advanced  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Hudson  to  the  mouth  of  the  Batten 
Kill,  where  he  encamped  preparatory  to  crossing  the  river.'  His  officers  were  somewhat 
divided  in  opinion  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  further  attempts  to  reach  Albany ;  and  it 
had  been  plainly  intimated  to  Burgoyne  that  it  might  be  greater  vrisdom  to  fall  back  from 
Fort  Edward,  rather  than  advance,  for  it  was  evident  that  perils  of  no  ordinary  kind  were 
gathering  around  the  invading  army. 

Unwilling  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  expressed  opinions  of  his  officers,  Burgoyne  avoided 
any  intimations  of  judgment  on  their  part  by  omitting  to  consult  them  at  all ;  and  he  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  crossing  the  Hudson,  resting  for  his  defense,  if  adversity  should 
ensue,  upon  the  peremptory  nature  of  his  instructions.'  He  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats, 
and  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  September  passed  his  whole  army  over,  and  encamped  on  the 
heights  and  plains  of  Saratoga,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fish  Creek,  where  SchuylerviUe  now 
is,  and  within  about  five  miles  of  the  American  works  below.  On  the  Idth,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  his  artillery,  baggage,  and  stores  across  the  river,  Burgoyne  moved  down 
as  far  as  Do-ve-gat  (now  Coveville),  where  he  halted  until  the  morning  of  the  1 7th,  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  the  roads  and  bridges  before  him,  when  he  advanced  as  far  as  Swords's 
house  and  encamped  for  the  night.  On  the  morning  of  the  1 8th  he  moved  down  as  far  as 
the  place  now  called  Wilbur's  Basin,  within  two  miles  of  the  American  camp,  and  here  he 
made  preparations  for  battle.  His  chief  officers  were  Major-general  PhiUips,  of  the  artillery, 
who  had  performed  signal  service  in  Germany ;  Brigadier-general  Fraser,  commander  of 
the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry ;  Brigadiers  Hamilton  and  Powell ;  and  the  Brunswick 
major  general,  Baron  de  B^desel,  with  his  brigadiers,  Specht  and  Gall.  Earl  Balcarras, 
Colonel  Breyman,  Major  Ackland,  Lieutenant  Kingston,  and  others  of  minor  grade,  were 
men  of  tried  courage,  and  ardently  attached  to  their  general  and  the  service. 

When  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  a  few  days  later,  became  known  in  England,  the  crossing 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  his  persistence  in  pressing  toward  Albany,  with  the  American 
army  in  front  and  a  wilderness  fiUing  with  armed  republicans  in  his  rear,  formed  the  chief 
theme  for  the  vituperative  assaults  of  his  enemies ;  and  to  these  steps  all  his  subsequent 
misfortunes  were  attributed.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  he  retreated  behind  the  peremptory 
instructions  of  ministers ;  and  Botta  very  justly  observes,  "  that  at  that  time  he  had  not 

^  His  place  of  encampment  was  about  one  hundred  rods  north  of  Lansing's  saw-mill.  The  farm,  till 
vrithin  a  few  years,  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Rogers.  Burgoyne  had  quite  an  extensive  slaughter- 
3rard  there,  which  so  enriched  the  soil,  that  its  effects  are  still  visible  on  the  corn  crops  and  other  produc- 
tions.— C.  NeiUim, 

*  In  his  dispatch  to  Lord  Greorge  Germain,  dated  at  Albany,  October  20th,  1777,  Burgoyne  alludes  to 
this  fact,  and  says,  "  1  did  not  think  myself  authorized  to  call  any  men  into  council,  where  the  peremptory 
tenor  of  my  orders  and  the  season  of  the  year  admitted  no  alternative."— iS»fcUe  of  the  Expeditionj  &o.,  Ap- 
pendix, p.  Ixxxiv. 
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yet  received  any  intelligence  either^of  tlie  strength  of  the  army  left  at  New  York,  or  the 
moTementa  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  intended  to  make,  or  had  made,  up  the  North  River 
toward  Alhany.  He  calculated  on  a  powerful  co-operation  on  the  part  of  that  general. 
Snch  was  the  plan  of  the  ministers,  and  such  the  tenor  of  their  peremptory  instruction  s."^ 

Whether  the  movement  was  judicious  or  injudicious  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire,  but, 
having  arranged  the  two  armies  within  cannon-shot  of  each  other,  will,  pass  on  to  the  con- 
sideration of  an  event  which  solved  the  question  by  arguments  far  more  potential  than  logic 
can  command — 

THE  FIRST  BATTLE  OF  STILLWATER." 

The  morning  of  the  1 9th  of  September  was  clear  and  calm,  and  every  thing  without 
was  white  with  hoar-lroBt.  The  hostile  armies,  within  ear-shot  of  each  other's  re- 
veille,  were  disposed  in  nmilar  order,  each  extending  from  the  river  westward  over  the  hills. 
The  main  body  of  the  American  army  composing  the  right  wing,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
Glover's,  Nixon's,  and  Patterson's  brigrades,  was  under  the  immediate  command  of  General 
Gates,  and  occupied  the  hills  near  the  river  and  the  narrow  flats  below  them.  The  left 
wing,  composed  of  the  brigade  of  General  Poor,  consisting  of  Cilley's,  Scammel's,  and  Hale's 
regiments,  of  New  Hampshire ;  Van  Courtlandt's  and  Henry  Livingston's,  of  New  York  ; 
Latimer  and  Cook's  Connecticut  militia ;  the  corps  of  riflemen  under  Morgan,  and  infantry 
under  Dearborn,  was  posted  on  the  heights  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  and 
commanded  by  Greneral  Arnold.'  The  center,  on  the  elevated  plain  near  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Neijson,  was  composed  of  Leamed's  brigade,  with  Bailey's,  Wesson's,  and  Jackson's 
regiments,  of  Massachusetts,  and  James  Livingston's,  of  New  York. 

The  left  wing  of  the  British  army,  which  included  the  immense  train  of  artillery  under 
Grenerals  Phillips  and  Reidesel,  rested  upon  the  flats  upon  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  cen- 
ter and  the  right  wing,  composed  principally  of  Hessians,^  extended  westward  upon  the  hills, 
and  were  commanded  by  Burgoyne  in  person,  covered  by  General  Eraser  and  Colonel  Brey- 
man,  with  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry.  The  front  and  flanks  were  covered  by  the 
Lidians,  Canadians,  and  loyalists,  who  still  remained  in  the  camp. 

General  Gates  resolved  to  maintain  a  defensive  position,  and  await  the  approach  of 
Burgoyne,  who,  on  the  contrary,  had  made  every  preparation  for  advancing.  Phillips  and 
Reidesel  were  to  march  with  the  artillery  along  the  road  on  the  margin  of  the  river.  The 
Canadians  and  Indians  in  front  were  to  attack  the  central  outposts  of  the  Americans,  while 
Burgoyne  and  Fraser,  with  the  grenadiers  «nd  infantry,  in  separate  bodies,  and  strongly 
flanked  by  Indians,  were  to  make  a  circuitous  route  through  the  woods  back  of  the  river 
hills,  form  a  junction,  and  iall  upon  the  rear  of  the  American  camp.  It  was  arranged  that 
three  minute-guns  should  be  fired  when  Burgoyne  and  Fraser  should  join  their  forces,  as  a 
signal  for  the  artillery  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  American  front  and  right,  force  their 
way  through  the  lines,  and  scatter  them  in  confusion. 

At  an  early  hour  the  American  pickets  observed  great  activity  in  the  British  camp  ;  the 
glitter  of  bayonets  and  sabers  and  the  flashing  of  scarlet  uniforms  were  distinctly  seen  through 


^  Otis's  Botta,  vol.  ii.,  p.  9. 

*  The  conflicts  at  this  point  are  known  by  the  several  titles  BemWs  Heights,  SHUwaUr,  and  Saratoga,  from 
the  fact  that  the  battles  occurred  opon  Bemis's  Heights,  in  the  town  of  Stillwater,  and  county  of  Saratoga. 

'  These  were  the  same  troops  which  formed  the  left  wing  of  the  army  when  encamped  at  the  month  of 
the  Mohawk.  They  were  stationed  at  Loudon's  ferry,  five  miles  from  the  month  of  the  river,  and  there 
Amokl  took  the  command  after  his  retnm  from  Fort  Schuyler. 

*  The  Hesitant  were  some  of  the  German  soldiers,  hired  by  Great  Britain  of  their  masters,  petty  German 
princes,  at  a  stipulated  sum  per  head,  to  come  to  America  and  butcher  her  children.  The  Landgrave  of 
Hesse-Cassel  furnished  the  larger  number,  and  from  that  circumstance  all  of  the  Gfrmans  received  the 
seneral  appellation  of  Hessians.  I  shall  give  a  minute  account  of  them,  and  of  the  debates  in  Parliament 
which  the  infamous  bill  providing  for  the  hiring  of  these  mercenaries  produced,  when  the  battle  of  Long 
Island,  in  1776,  is  noticed.     They  were  first  let  loose  upon  us  in  that  bloody  conflict 
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the  vistas  of  the  forest  as  the  troops  of  the  enemy  marched  and  countermarched  to  form  the 
various  lines  for  hattle.  These  movements  were  constantly  reported  to  Greneral  Gates,  yet 
he  issued  no  orders  and  evinced  no  disposition  to  fight.  Ahout  ten  o'clock  it  was  clearly 
perceived  that  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  force  was  in  motion,  and  separated  into  three  divi- 
sions. Phillips  and  Reidesel,  with  the  artillery,  commenced  marching  slowly  down  the  road 
along  the  river ;  Burgoyne,  with  the  center  division,  followed  the  course  of  the  stream,  now 
forming  Wilhur's  Basin,  westward  ;  and  Fraser  and  Breyman  commenced  a  circuitous  route 
along  a  new  road  partially  opened  from  the  hasin,  and  intersecting  the  road  from  Bemis's 
ahout  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  American  lines. 

Arnold  was  fully  apprised  of  all  this,  and  became  as  impatient  as  a  hound  in  the  leash 
His  opinion,  earnestly  and  repeatedly  expressed  to  the  commander  during  the  morning,  that 
a  detachment  should  be  sent  out  to  make  an  attack,  was  at  length  heeded.  About  noon, 
Colonel  Morgan  with  his  light-horse,  and  Major  Dearborn  with  his  infantry,  were  detached 
from  Arnold's  division,  and,  marching  out,  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  Canadians  and 
Indians  who  swarmed  upon  the  hills.  They  met  at  the  middle  ravine,  south  of  Freeman's 
cottage.^  The  enemy  was  repulsed ;  but  so  furious  was  Morgan's  charge,  that  his  men 
became  scattered  in  the  woods,  and  a  re-enforcement  of  loyalists  under  Major  Forbes  soon 
drove  the  Americans  back.  Captain  Van  Swearingen  and  Lieutenant  Morris,  with  twenty 
privates,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  For  a  moment,  on  finding  himself  almost  alone, 
Morgan  felt  that  his  corps  was  ruined ;  but  his  loud  signal-whistle  soon  gathered  his  brave 
followers  around  him,  and  the  charge  was  renewed.  Dearborn  seconded  him,  and  Cilley 
and  Scamtnel  hastened  to  their  support.  The  contest  was  quite  equal,  and  both  parties  at 
length  retired  within  their  respective  lines. 

About  the  same  time  a  party  of  Canadians,  savages,  and  loyalists  were  detached  through 
the  skirt  of  the  woods  along  the  margin  of  the  flats  near  the  river.  They  were  met  by  the 
American  pickets  on  a  flat  piece  of  ground  near  Mill  Creek,  and  a  smart  skirmish  ensued. 
The  enemy  was  much  cut  up  and  broken,  and  finally  fled,  leaving  thirteen  dead  on  the 
field  and  thirty-five  taken  prisoners.  In  the  mean  while,  Burgoyne  and  Fraser  were  making 
rapid  movements  for  the  purpose  of  falling  upon  the  Americans  in  front  and  on  the  left  flank. 
The  center  division  marched  through  some  partial  clearings  to  Freeman's  farm,*  while  Fraser, 
having  reached  a  high  point  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  rods  north  of  the  **  cottage,"  moved 
rapidly  southward  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  left  flank  of  the  Americans.  Arnold,  at 
the  same  time,  made  a  similar  attempt  upon  Fraser.  He  called  upon  Gates  for  a  re-en- 
forcement from  the  right  wing,  but  the  commander  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  weaken  it,  for 
the  left  of  Burgoyne's  army  was  then  within  half  a  mile  of  his  lines,  and  spreading  out  upon 
the  heights. 

Arnold  resolved  to  do  what  he  could  with  those  under  his  command,  which  consisted  of 
General  Leamed's  brigade  and  the  New  York  troops.  With  these  he  attempted  to  turn 
the  enemy's  right,  and,  if  possible,  cut  ofi'  the  detachment  of  Fraser  from  the  main  army. 
So  dense  was  the  forest  and  so  uneven  was  the  ground,  that  neither  party  fairly  compre- 
hended the  movements  of  the  other,  or  knew  that  each  was  attempting  the  same  maneuver. 
They  met  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  upon  the  level  ground  near  Mill  Creek,  or  Middle 
Ravine,  about  sixty  yards  west  of  Freeman's  cottage,  and  at  once  an  action,  warm  and  de- 
structive, began.  Arnold  led  the  van  of  his  men,  and  fell  upon  the  foe  with  the  fury  and 
impetuosity  of  a  tiger.  By  voice  and  action  he  encouraged  his  troops  ;  but  the  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  of  the  enemy  for  a  time  repulsed  them.  By  a  quick  movement,  Fraser  attacked 
the  left  flank  of  the  right  wing  of  the  American  army ;  but  fearing  that  Arnold  (who  had 

^  The  attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to  the  small  map  or  plan  of  tho  engagement,  apon  page  46,  while 
perusing  the  notioes  of  the  battle. 

'  Freeman's  farm,  as  it  was  called,  was  a  small  cultivated  clearing,  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  present 
road  leading  to  Quaker  Springs.  The  farm  was  an  oblong  clearing  in  front  of  the  cottage,  about  sixty 
rods  in  length  from  east  to  west,  skirted  by  thick  woods,  and  sloping  south. — Neihon,  p.  141. 
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rallied  hli  troops,  and  wm  re-enforced  by  four  regiments  under  Lieutenant-colonels  Brooks, 
Cilley,  and  Scammel,  and  Majors  Dearborn  and  Hull)  mig-ht  cut  the  Biitiafa  lines  and  sep-. 
arate  the  two  wings,  he  brought  up  the  twenty-fourth  regiment,  some  light  infantry,  and 
Breynun's  riflemen,  to  strengthen  the  point  of  attack.  The  Americans  made  such  a  vigor- 
ous resistance,  that  the  British  began  to  give  way  and  fall  into  confusion ;  bat  General 
Phillips,  who,  from  his  position  below  the  heights,  heard  the  din  of  conflict  on  the  right 
wing  of  his  army,  hurried  over  the  hills,  t^irough  the  thick  woods,  with  fresh  troops  and 
part  of  the  artillery  under  Captain  Jones,  and  appeared  upon  the  ground  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  victory  seemed  within  the  grasp  of  the  Americans.  For  an  hour  the  repub-. 
licana  had  disputed  the  ground  inch  by  inch,  but  the  crushing  force  of  superior  numbers 
pressed  them  back  to  their  lines. 


It  was  now  about  three  o'clock.  The  contest  auddenly  ceased,  but  it  was  only  the  lull 
irtiieh  precedes  a  more  furious  hurst  of  the  tempest.  Each  army  took  breath,  and  gathered 
np  new  energies  fi>r  a  more  desperate  confliot.  They  were  beyond  musket-shot  of  each  other, 
and  separated  by  a  thick  wood  and  a  narrow  clearing.  Each  was  upon  a  gentle  hill,  one 
ilopug  toward  ^e  south,  the  other  toward  the  north.  The  Americans  were  sheltered  by 
the  intervening  wood  ;  the  British  wero  within  an  open  pine  forest.     The  Americans  stood 


'  This  view  is  taken  from  ne«r  the  hoiue  of  Mr.  Neiboo,  looking  nortbwest.  In  ihe  roregroand,  on  the 
right,  are  seen  the  remaina  of  the  intreoDhaients  which  here  ormsed  the  rood  A-Dni  Fort  Neilaon,  the  Torti- 
fled  log  barn.  The  light  field  in  the  distance,  toward  the  right  of  the  picture,  with  a  small  house  wilhio 
it,  a  the  olJ  cleajing  called  "  Freemaa'a  farm,"  Od  the  rising  ground  over  the  tree  upou  the  slope,  near 
the  center  of  the  fbregromid,  ia  the  place  where  Fraser  wheeled  southward  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the 
Americans.  On  the  level  grcond,  near  the  small  trees  on  the  right  of  the  large  tree  upwi  Ihe  slope,  ia  the 
place  where  Arnold  and  Pnuer  met  and  fought.  On  the  high  middle  gromid  beyond  Ihe  woods,  toward 
Ihe  left,  where  seTcral  small  houses  are  seen,  the  British  formed  their  line  for  Ihe  second  battle  on  the  Tlh 
at  October.  The  detachments  nnder  Poor,  Learned,  and  Morgan,  which  marched  to  the  attack  on  thai 
day,  diverged  from  near  the  point  seen  in  the  roregrouod  cm  the  right,  and  marched  down  the  slope  bj  the 
riieep,  aoross  the  flat.  The  brigade  of  Learned  passed  on  where  are  seen  the  dark  trees  on  the  led.  Mor- 
gan kept  farther  to  the  extreme  left,  and  Poor  made  a  direct  line  acrcea  the  level  ground  and  up  the  hill 
in  the  direction  marked  by  the  four  alender  trees  by  the  fence  in  the  center  of  the  picture.  The  range  of 
moenfains  iO'lhe  extreme  distance  borders  the  easlem  shore  of  Lake  George.  The  highest  peak  in  the 
eentar  is  Bock  Mountain,  and  that  upon  the  extreme  left  is  French  Mountain,  at  the  foot  of  iriiicfa  are  the 
remaina  of  F<nis  Geo^e  and  William  Henry,  at  the  bead  of  I^e  Geoige. 
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in  determined  silence,  and  heard  distinctly  the  voices  of  the  officers  upon  the  opposite  hill 
as  they  gave  their  orders  along  the  lines. 

Again  the  enemy  made  the  first  hostile  movement,  and  from  a  powerful  hattery  opened 
a  terrible  fire,  but  without  efiect.  To  this  the  Americans  made  no  reply.  Burgoyne  then 
ordered  the  woods  to  be  cleared  by  the  bayonet,  and  soon,  across  the  open  field,  column  after 
column  of  infantry  steadily  advanced  toward  the  patriot  lines.  The  Americans  kept  close 
within  their  intrenchments  until  the  enemy  fired  a  volley  and  pressed  onward  to  the  charge, 
when  they  sprang  upon  their  assailants  with  a  force  that  drove  them  far  back  across  the 
clearing.  Like  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide,  the  contending  armies  alternately  ad- 
vanced and  retreated,  and  for  more  than  three  hours  the  conflict  was  severe  and  the  result 
doubtful.  And  it  was  not  until  the  sun  went  down  and  darkness  came  npcm  them,  that  the 
warriors  ceased  their  horrid  strife.  Even  amid  the  gloom  of  evening  there  were  furious  con- 
tentions. Just  at  dusk.  Lieutenant-colonel  Marshall,  with  the  tenth  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment, encountered  some  British  grenadiers  and  infantry  on  a  rise  of  ground  a  little  west 
of  Freeman's  cottage,  and  a  brisk  but  short  action  ensued.*  The  commander  of  the  enemy 
was  killed,  and  the  troops  fled  in  confusion.  Lieutenant-colonel  Brooks,  of  the  eighth  Mas- 
sachusetts regiment,  remained  upon  the  field  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  he  had  a  skirmish  on  the  extreme  left  with  some  of  Breyman's  riflemen,  whom 
he  knew  as  such  only  by  the  brass  match-cases  upon  their  bpeasts.  He  was  the  last  to  leave 
the  field  of  action.  The  conflict  at  length  ended.  The  Americans  retired  within  their 
lines,  and  the  British  rested  on  their  arms  all  night  upon  the  field  of  battle.' 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  was,  officers  included,  sixty-four  killed,  two  hundred  and  seven- 
teen wounded,  and  thirty-eight  missing ;  in  all,  three  hundred  and  nineteen.'  The  British 
lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  <'  rather  more  than  less  than  five  hundred."^  Both 
parties  claimed  the  honor  of  victory.  The  British,  it  is  true,  remained  masters,  or,  at  least, 
possessors,  of  the  field,  but  this  was  not  their  ultimate  object.  It  was  to  advance,  and  that 
they  failed  to  do ;  while  the  Americans  were  intent  only  upon  maintaining  their  ground, 
and  this  they  accomplished.  The  advantage,  therefore,  was  certainly  on  the  side  of  the 
republicans. 

Very  few  battles  have  been  marked  by  moxe  determined  bravery  and  patient  endurance 
on  both  sides  than  this.  Phillips  and  Reidesel,  who  had.  served  in  the  wars  in  Flanders 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  said  they  never  knew  so  long  and  hot  a  fire ;  and  Burgoyne,  in 
his  defense  before  Parliament,  remarked,  "  few  actions  have  been  characterized  by  more  ob- 
stinacy in  attack  or  defense.''  The  number  of  Americans  engaged  in  the  action  was  about 
two  thousand  Rye  hundred,  and  of  the  British  about  three  thousand.  The  whole  British 
army  in  camp  and  on  the  field  numbered  about  five  thousand,  and  that  of  the  American 
about  seven  thousand. 

Although  the  aggregate  number  of  killed  on  both  sides  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  the  slaughter  and  maiming  were  dreadful  in  particular  instances.  Major  Jones,  of 
the  British  army,  commanded  a  battery,  and  fe}l,  while  at  his  post,  during  the  swaying  to 
and  firo  of  the  armies  across  the  clearing,  toward  evening,  when  several  of  the  cannons  were 
taken  and  retaken  a  number  of  times.  Thirty-six  out  of  forty-eight  of  his  artillery-men  were 
killed  or  wounded.  Lieutenant  Hadden  was  the  only  officer  unhurt,  and  he  had  his^  cap 
shot  from  his  head  by  a  musket-ball  while  spiking  the  cannon.     The  sixty Hseoond  regiment* 

'  At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Arnold,  Gates  sent  oat  this  feeble  re-enforcement,  which  was  all  that  was 
detached  from  the  right  wing  daring  the  action.  Had  fresh  troops  been  supplied  to  support  the  left  wing, 
no  doabt  the  Americans  would  have  gained  a  decided  victory. 

*  See  Gordon,  Ramsay,  Botta,  Marshall,  Sparks,  Pictorial  History  of  the  Reign  of  G^eorge  lU.,  Stedmao, 
Burgoyne's  State  of  the  Expedition,  Thatcher,  Neilson,  &c. 

'  Report  to  the  Board  of  War. 

*  Lieutenant-colonel  Eingston,  the  adjutant  general,  before  a  committee  of  Parliament. 

^  The  particular  troops  engaged  in  this  action  were,  of  the  British,  the  ninth,  twenty^first,  sixty-seoond, 
and  twentieth  of  Hamilton's  brigade ;  the  twenty-fourth,  belonging  to  Fraser's  brigade ;  Breyman's  rifle* 
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of  Hamilton's  brigade,  which  consisted  of  six  hundred  when  it  left  Canada,  was  so  cut  in 
jneces,  that  only  sixty  men  and  five  officers  were  left  capable  of  duty.  The  commander, 
Colonel  Anstruther,  and  Major  Hamage,  were  both  wounded. 

The  Baroness  Reidesel,  wife  of  Greneral  Reidesd,  who  accompanied  her  husband  through 
this  whole  campaign,  wrote  an  admirable  narrative  of  the  various  events  connected  there- 
with. In  relatioA  to  the  battle  of  the  1 9th  of  September,  she  says,  «  An  afiair  happened, 
whioh,  though  it  turned  out  to  our  advantage,  yet  obliged  us  to  halt  at  a  place  called  Free- 
man's farm.  I  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  whole  affair,  and,  as  my  husband  was  engaged. 
in  it,  I  was  full  of  anxiety,  and  trembled  at  every  shot  I  heard.  I  saw  a  great  number  of 
the  wounded,  and,  what  added  to  the  distress  of  the  scene,  three  of  them  were  brought  into 
the  house  in  which  I  took  shelter.  One  was  a  Major  Hamage,  of  the  sixty-second  regi- 
ment, the  husband  of  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance ;  another  was  a  lieutenant,  married  to  a 
lady  with  whom  I  had  the  honor  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy ;  and  the  third  was  an  officer. 
by  the  name  of  Young." 

More  than  one  half  of  an  American  detachment  under  Major  Hull,^  consisting  of  two 
hundred  men,  was  killed  or  wounded.  Some  of  the  Americans  ascended  high  trees,  and 
ficom  their  concealed  perches  picked  off  the  British  officers  in  detail.  Several  were  killed 
by  the  bullets  of  these  sure  marksmen.  Burgoyne  himself  came  very  near  being  made  a 
victim  to  this  mode  of  warfare.  A  bullet,  intended  for  him,  shattered  the  arm  of  Captain 
Green,  aid-de-camp  to  Greneral  Phillips,  who  at  that  moment  was  handing  a  letter  to  Bur- 
goyne. The  captain  fell  from  his  horse.  In  the  confusion  of  the  smoke  and  noise,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  Buigoyne,  and  such  was  the  belief,  for  some  hours,  in  the  American  camp. 
Among  the  Americans  who  were  killed  in  the  battle  were  Coloneb  Adams  and  Colbum, 
valuable  officers.  But  it  is  unpleasant  and  unprofitable  to  ponder  upon  the  painful  details 
of  a  battle,  and  we  will  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  subsequent  events. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment,  however,  and  render  justice  to  as  brave  a  soldier  as  ever  drew 
blade  for  freedom.  Although  in  after  years  he  was  recteant  to  the  high  and  sacred  responsi- 
bilities that  rested  upon  him,  and  committed  an  act  deserving  the  execrations  of  all  good  men, 
strict  justice  demands  a  fair  acknowledgment  of  his  brave  deeds.     I  mean  Benedict  Arnold 

The  testimony  of  historians  is  in  conflict  respecting  the  part  which  Arnold  performed  in 
the  battle  just  noticed ;  and  prejudice  and  evident  falsehood  have  denied  him  the  honor  of 
being  personally  engaged  in  it.  Grordon  says,  "  Arnold's  division  was  out  in  the  action,  but 
be  himself  did  not  head  them ;  he  remained  in  the  camp  the  whole  time."  Greneral  Wil- 
kinson, the  adjutant  general  of  Gates  at  that  time,  says  in  his  Memoirs  that  «  no  general 
offioer  was  on  the  field  of  battle  during  the  day,"  and  intimates  that  he  himse}f  chiefly  con- 
ducted afiaixs.  He  further  says,  that  when,  toward  evening.  Gates  and  Arnold  were  to- 
gether in  front  of  the  camp.  Major  Lewis'  came  in  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  announced 
that  its  progress  was  undecisive.  Arnold  immediately  exclaimed,  "  I  will  soon  put  an  end 
to  it,"  and  set  ofiT  in  a  fiill  gallop  from  the  camp.  Gates  dispatched  an  officer  after  him, 
and  ordered  him  back.  Botta,  who  was  acquainted  with  many  of  the  foreign  officers  who 
served  in  this  war,  and  whose  sources  of  correct  information  were  very  ample,  observes, 

men ;  a  corps  of  grenadiers ;  a  part  of  the  artillery,  and  a  motley  swarm  of  Indians  and  loyalists.  The 
American  troops  in  action  were  those  onder  Morgan  and  Dearborn ;  the  first,  second,  and  third  New  Hamp^ 
shire  regiments ;  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  Massachusetts  regiments ;  the  seoond  and  third  of  New  York, 
and  a  Connecticut  regiment  of  militia. 

^  He  was  a  major  general  in  onr  war  with  Great  Britain  in  181 2.  He  surrendered  his  whole  army,  with 
an  the  forts  and  garrisons  in  the  neighborhood  of  Detroit,  to  General  Brock  on  the  16th  of  August  of  that  year. 
His  wife,  Sarah  Hull,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  but  a  few  weeks  when  the  battle  of  Stillwater  ooourred, 
determined  to  share  the  fortunes  and  perils  of  her  husband,  was  in  the  oamp,  and  was  active  among  those  Amer* 
loan  women  who  extended  comfort  and  kind  attentions  to  the  ladies  of  the  British  army  after  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne.  Because  of  his  surrender  at  Detroit,  General  Hull  was  tried  for  cowardice,  treason,  &c.,  and 
condemned  to  be  shot ;  but,  in  consideration  of  his  Revolutionary  services  and  his  age,  he  was  pardoned. 
He  lived  to  see  his  character  vindicated,  and  died  in  1825.     His  wife  died  the  following  year. 

'  Morgan  Lewis,  afterward  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
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«  Arnold  exhibited  upon  this  occasion  all  the  impetuosity  of  his  courage  ;  he  encouraged  his 
men  by  voice  and  example."  Stedman,  a  British  officer  who  served  under  Comwallis  here, 
says,  in  his  '*  History  of  the  American  War/'  "  The  enemy  were  led  to  the  battle  by  Gren- 
eral  Arnold,  who  distinguished  himself  in  an  extraordinary  manner."  Allen,  in  his  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,  says,  <*  In  the  battle  near  Stillwater,  September  the  19th,  he  conducted 
himself  with  his  usual  intrepidity,  being  engaged  incessantly  for  four  hours."  M*Farlane, 
in  the  Pictorial  History  of  England,  says,  "  Gates's  detachment,  being  re-enforced  and  led 
on  by  Arnold,  fell  upon  Burgoyne  and  the  right  wing."  Again  :  "  Arnold  behaved  with 
extraordinary  gallantry,  but  he  could  make  an  impression  nowhere."  Again :  "  £very 
time  that  Arnold  was  beaten  back,  Gates  sent  him  more  men  from  the  star  redoubt."  The 
well-founded  traditions  of  the  vicinity  support  the  position  that  Arnold  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  conflict,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  locality  ia  sufficient  to  cause  a  doubt  of  the  correct- 
ness of  Wilkinson's  statement. 

Finally,  Colonel  Varick,  writing  from  camp  to  General  Schuyler,  three  days  after  the 
action,  said,  "  He  [Gates]  seems  to  be  piqued  that  Arnold's  division  had  the  honor  of  beat- 
ing the  enemy  on  the  1 9th.  This  I  am  certain  of,  that  Arnold  has  all  the  credit  of  the 
action.  And  this  I  further  know,  that  Gates  asked  where  the  troops  were  going  when 
Scammel's  battalion  marched  out,  and,  upon  being  told,  he  declared  no  more  troops  should 
go ;  he  would  not  sufier  the  camp  to  be  exposed.  Had  Gates  complied  with  Arnold's  re- 
peated desires,  he  would  have  obtained  a  general  and  complete  victory  over  the  enemy. 
But  it  is  evident  to  me  he  never  intended  to  fight  Burgoyne,  till  Arnold  urged,  begged,  and 
entreated  him  to  do  it."  In  another  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Schuyler,  about  a  month 
afterward,  from  Albany,  Colonel  Varick  observed,  "  During  Burgoyne's  stay  here,  he  gave 
Arnold  great  credit  for  his  bravery  and  military  abilities,  especially  in  the  action  of  the 
1 9th,  whenever  he  spoke  of  him,  and  once  in  the  presence  of  Gates." 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  statements  of  General  Wilkinson,  he  being  adjutant 
general  at  that  time,  and  presumed  to  be  cognizant  of  all  the  events  of  the  battle,  ought  to 
be  received  as  semi-official ;  but  in  this  case  they  must  be  taken  with  great  allowance. 
Gates  was  evidently  jealous  of  Arnold's  well-earned  reputation  and  gprowing  popularity  with 
the  army ;  and  Wilkinson,  who  was  his  favorite,  and  seemed  ever  ready  to  pander  to  his 
commander's  vanity,^  caused,  by  his  officious  interference  at  that  very  time,  a  serious  mis- 
understanding between  the  two  generals,  which  resulted  in  an  open  rupture.  In  the  first 
place,  he  caused  a  part  of  Arnold's  division  to  be  withdrawn  without  his  knowledge,  and 
he  was  put  in  the  ridiculous  light  of  presuming  to  give  orders  which  were  contravened  by 
the  general  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief  Wilkinson  also  insisted  on  the  return  of  a 
part  of  Arnold's  division  (Morgan's  corps)  being  made  directly  to  him,  and  Gates  sustained 
the  unjust  demand  in  general  orders.  And  then,  to  crown  his  injustice  toward  a  brave  of- 
ficer. Gates,  in  his  communication  to  Congress  respecting  the  battle,  said  nothing  of  Arnold 
or  his  division,  but  merely  observed  that  "  the  action  was  fought  by  detachments  firom  the 
army."  This  was  ungenerous,  not  only  to  Arnold,  but  to  the  troops  under  his  command, 
and  he  justly  complained  of  the  neglect  when  it  became  known.  Harsh  words  passed  be- 
tween the  two  officers,  and  Gates  even  told  Arnold  that  he  thought  him  of  little  conse- 
quence in  the  army,  that  when  Lincoln  arrived  he  should  take  away  his  command,  and 
that  he  would  give  him  a  pass  to  leave  the  camp  as  soon  as  he  pleased.^ 

Under  the  excitement  of  his  feelings,  Arnold  demanded  a  pass  for  himself  and  suite  to 
join  General  Washington.  The  pass  was  granted,  but  in  his  cooler  moments  he  saw  how 
injurious  it  might  be  to  the  cause,  and  how  hazardous  to  his  reputation,  if  he  should  volun- 
tarily leave  the  army  when  another  battle  was  hourly  expected.  He  remained,  but  with- 
out any  employment  in  the  camp,  for  Gates  put  his  threat  into  execution,  took  command  of 
Arnold's  division  himself,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  General  Lincoln,  on  the  29th,  placed  him 
over  the  right  wing. 

^  Sparks's  Life  of  Arnold. 
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The  morning  of  the  20th  of  September  was  cloudy,  dull,  and  cheerless,  and  with  the 
gloomy  aspect  of  nature  the  spirits  of  the  British  army  sympathized.  The  combatanta  had 
alumbered  upon  the  field  during  the  night,  and  at  dawn,  seeing  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans  to  renew  the  conflict,  they  retired  to  their  camp  on  the  river  hilla,  and 
npon  the  flats  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  now  Wilbur's  Basin 


Burgoyue  was  surprised  and  mortified  at  the  bold  and  successful  resistance  of  the  Amei- 
icans,  and  saw  clearly  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  carry  the  works  b^  storm,  or 
in  any  other  way  to  push  forward  toward  Albany.  He  resolved  to  strengthen  his  position, 
endeavor  to  communicate  with  Howe  and  Clinton  at  New  York,  and  eflect  by  theii  co-op- 
eration what  his  own  unaided  troopc  could  not  accomplish.  Had  he  been  aware  of  the 
tme  condition  of  the  Americans  on  the  morning  after  the  battle,  he  might  easily  have  won 
a  victory,  tor  the  soldiers  composing  the  left  wing,  which  sustained  the  conflict,  had  only  a 
single  round  of  cartridges  left.  Nor  was  the  magazine  in  a  condition  to  supply  them,  for 
such  was  the  difficulty  of  procuring  ammunition  at  that  time,  that  the  army  had  a  ver} 
meager  quantity  when  the  conilict  began  the  day  previous,  and  now  there  were  not  in  the 
magazine  forty  rounds  to  each  man  in  the  service.  At  no  time  was  there  more  than  three 
days'  provisions  in  the  camp,  and  on  the  day  of  action  there  was  no  flour.  A  supply  ar- 
rived on  the  20th,  and  the  disheartening  contingency  of  short  allowance  to  the  weary  sol- 
diers was  thus  prevented.  General  Gates  alone  was  privy  to  this  deplorable  deficiency,  and 
it  was  not  nntU  after  a  supply  of  powder  and  window-leads  for  bullets  was  received  from 
Albany  that  he  made  the  fact  known,  and  thus  gave  a  plausible  reason  for  not  complying 
with  Arnold's  urgent  request  to  commence  the  battle  early  again  the  next  morning. 

Both  parties  now  wrought  diligently  in  strengthening  their  respective  positions.  The 
Americans  extended  and  completed  their  line  of  breast-works  from  the  northeastern  angle 
on  the  river  hills,'  westward  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile,  to  the  heights,  a  few  rods  north 

'  See  tlie  small  mqi  dd  page  46. 
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of  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Neilaon.  From  this  pcnnt  they  were  extended  south  and  southwest 
to  a  large  ravine,  now  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Saratoga  Springs.  At  th^ 
northwest  angle,  near  Mr.  Neilson's,  stood  the  log  ham  before  alluded  to.  This  was 
strengthened  by  a  double  tier  of  logs  on  three  sides.  Strong  batteries,  in  circular  form,  ex- 
tended about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  south.  The  whole  was  encircled  by  a  deep  trench 
and  a  row  of  strong  palisades.  I'he  area  within  was  about  half  an  acre.  When  completed, 
it  formed  quite  a  strong  bulwark,  and  was  named  Fort  Neilson. 

About  fifty  rods  sou^  of  the  fort  was  a  strong  battery  ;  and  in  the  rear,  near  the  center 
of  the  encampment,  stood  the  magazine,  made  bomb-proof  The  front  of  the  camp  was 
covered  by  a  deep  ravine  skirted  by  a  dense  forest,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  lines, 
from  the  river  hills  westward.  For  some  distance  west  of  the  fort,  large  trees  were  felled, 
and  presented  a  strong  ahcUis  toward  the  enemy.* 

Burgoyne  was  equally  busy  in  strengthening  his  position.  His  camp  was  pitched  within 
cannon-shot  of  the  American  lines.  Across  the  plain  to  the  river  hills  a  line  of  intrench- 
ments,  with  batteries,  was  thrown  up,  crossing  the  north  ravine  not  far  from  its  junction 
with  the  Middle  Ravine  or  Mill  Creek.  The  intrenchments  extended  northward  on  the 
west  side  of  Freeman's  farm.  The  Hessian  camp  was  pitched  upon  an  eminence  about 
half  a  mile  northwest  of  Freeman's  farm,  where  a  strong  red6ubt  was  reared,  and  a  line  of 
intrenchments  of  a  horse-shoe  form  was  thrown  up.  Intrenchments  were  also  made  along 
the  hills  fronting  the  river  ;  and  four  redoubts,  upon  four  hills  or  huge  knolls,  were  erected, 
two  above  and  two  below  Wilbur's  Basin.  A  short  line  of  intrenchments,  with  a  battery, 
extended  across  the  flats  to  the  river,  and  covered  their  magazine  and  hospital  in  the  rear. 
These  composed  the  principal  defenses  of  the  enemy.  In  many  places  these  works  may 
still  be  traced,  especially  by  mounds  and  shallow  ditches  in  the  woods. 

As  soon  as  the  works  were  completed,  Greneral  Gates  moved  his  quarters  from  Bemis's 
house  to  the  one  delineated  in  the  -second  picture  from  the  top,  among  the  group  of  localities 
on  page  46.  The  house  belonged  to  Captain  Ephraim  Woodworth.  A  bam,  which 
stood  about  fifteen  rods  east  of  the  house,  was  used  for  a  hospital. 

geptember,  Grcneral  Lincoln,  with  two  thousand  New  England  troops,  joined  the  main  army 
1^^'  on  the  29  th.  Gates  at  once  gave  up  the  right  wing  to  him,  and  assumed  the 
command  of  the  left,  which  was  composed  of  two  brigades  under  Generals  Poor  and  Leamed, 
Colonel  Morgan's  rifle  corps,  and  a  part  of  the  firesh  New  England  militia.  Morgan  occu- 
pied the  heights  immediately  south  of  the  fort ;  Leamed's  brigade  the  plain  on  the  east,  and 
General  Poor's,  brigade  the  heights  south  of  Morgan,  between  him  and  Gates's  headquar- 
ters.* In  fact,  the  position  of  the  American  army  was  about  the  same  as  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  the  19th.  Burgoyne  disposed  his  troops  to  the  best  advantage.  The  Hes- 
sians, under  Colonel  Breyman,  occupied  a  height  on  the  extreme  right,  and  formed  a  flank 
defense  rather  than  a  wing  of  the  main  army.  The  light  infantry,  under  Earl  Balcarras, 
with  the  choicest  portion  of  Fraser's  corps,  flanked  on  the  left  by  ^e  grenadiers  and  Ham- 
ilton's brigade,  occupied  the  vicinity  of  Freeman's  fam ;  the  remainder  of  the  army,  in- 
cluding the  artillery  under  Phillips  and  Reidesel,  occupied  the  plain  and  the  high  ground 
north  of  Wilbur's  Basin ;  and  the  Hessians  of  Hanau,  the  forty-seventh  regiment,  and  some 
loyalists,  were  situated  upon  the  flats  near  the  river,  for  the  protection  of  the  bateaux,  hos- 
pital, and  magazine.  Thus  in  parallel  lines  to  each  other,  and  within  cannon-shot,  the  two 
armies  lay  in  menacing  attitude  from  the  20th  of  September  until  the  7th  of  October.  Each 
exercised  the  utmost  vigilance,  expecting  the  other  to  fall  upon  them  in  full  power,  or  en- 
tangle them  by  strategy.  There  were  constant  skirmishes  between  small  detachments,  some- 
times foraging  parties,  and  at  others  a  few  pickets ;  and  not  a  night  passed  without  the  per- 


*  Abati$  is  a  French  word  signifying  trees  cut  down.  It  is  a  phrase  used  in  fortifications ;  and  an  abat- 
if  which  is  cofnposed  of  trees  felled,  so  as  to  present  their  branches  to  the  enemy,  is  frequently  found  in  a 
woody  country  one  of  the  most  available  and  efficient  kinds  of  defense. 

*  Neilson,  p.  15,  35. 
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fonnance  of  some  daring  exploit,  either  for  the  sake  of  adventure,  or  to  annoy  each  other. 
The  Americans  were  constantly  gaining  strength,  and  their  superiority  of  numbers  enabled 
them  to  form  expeditions  to  harass  the  British,  without  weakening  their  lin^  by  fatigue  or 
endangering  the  safety  of  the  camp. 

The  success  of  the  Americans  in  the  late  battle,  and  the  rapid  increment  of  the  army, 
almost  annihilated  loyalty  in  the  neighborhood,  and  made  every  republican,  whether  soldier 
or  citizen,  bold  and  adventurous.  At  one  time  about  twenty  young  Americans,  farmers  re- 
siding in  the  vicinity,  not  belonging  to  the  camp,  and  intent  on  having  a  frolic,  resolved  to 
capture  an  advance  picket-guard  of  the  enemy,  stationed  on  the  north  bank  of  the  middle 
ravine.  They  selected  their  officers,  and  each  being  armed  with  a  fewling-piece  and  plenty 
of  powder  and  shot,  they  marched  silently  through  the  woods  in  the  evening,  until  they  got 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  picket.  The  captain  of  the  party  then  gave  a  tremendous  blast 
upon  an  old  horse-trumpet  which  he  carried,  and,  with  yells  and  the  noise  of  a  whole  regi- 
ment, th^y  rushed  through  the  bushes  upon  the  frightened  enemy.  No  time  was  given  for 
the  sentinel's  hail,  for,  simultaneously  with  their  ftirious  onset,  the  captain  of  the  £rolicker» 
cried  out  lustily,  "  Ground  your  arms,  or  you  are  all  dead  men  !"  Supposing  half  the  Amer- 
ican army  was  npon  them,  the  astonished  pickets  obeyed,  and  thirty  British  soldiers  were 
taken  by  the  jolly  young  farmers  into  the  republican  camp  with  all  the  parade  of  regular 
prisoners  of  Var.  This  was  one  of  many  similar  instances,  and  thus  the  British  camp  was 
kept  in  a  state  of  constSant  alarm.* 

Burgoyne  saw,  with  deep  anxiety,  the  rapid  increase  of  the  American  forces,  while  his 
own  were  daily  diminishing  by  desertion.  Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifly  Indian  warriors, 
from  the  tribes  of  the  Oneidas,  Tuscaroras,  Onondagas,  and  Mohawks,  accepted  the  war- 
belt,  partook  of  the  feast,  and  joined  the  republican  army  within  three  days  after  the  battle 
of  the  19th.  The  Indians  with  Burgoyne  were  so  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  that  bat- 
tle, and  so  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  blood  and  plunder,  that  they  deserted  him  in  large 
numbers  in  that  hour  of  his  greatest  peril.  It  was  their  hunting  season,  too,  and  this  was 
another  strong  inducement  to  return  to  their  wives  and  children,  to  keep  starvation  from 
their  wigwams.     The  Canadians  and  loyalists  were  not  much  more  faithful.* 

Burgoyne  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  transmit  intelligence  of  his  situation  to  Howe, 
and  to  implore  his  assistance  either  by  co-operation  or  a  diversion  in  his  favor.  But  the 
American  pickets,  vigilant  and  wary,  were  planted  in  all  directions ;  and  it  was  by  the 
merest  chance  that  the  British  commander  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  at 
New  York,'  written  in  cipher  on  the  1 0th,  informing  him  that  he  should  make  a  diversion 
in  lus  favor  by  attacking  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery,  in  the  Hudson  Highlands,  on  the 
20th.  This  in£>rmation  raised  the  hopes  of  Burgoyne,  for  he  supposed  that  the  attack  at 
those  points  would  draw  off  large  detachments  from  Gates  for  their  defense,  and  render  the 
belligerent  forces  at  Stillwater  nearly  equal  in  numbers.  He  immediately  dispatched  two 
officers  in  disguise,  and  several  other  persons  in  difierent  directions,  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
with  a  letter,  urging  him  to  make  the  diversion  without  fail,  and  saying  that  he  had  pro- 
visions enough  to  hold  out  until  the  1 2th  of  October. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  Burgoyne  heard  nothing  further  from  Clinton.  His  provisions  began 
to  fiul,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  he  was  obliged  to  put  his  troops  on  short  allowance.  Not 
a  man  or  a  biscuit  was  allowed  to  reach  him  from  any  quarter.  The  militia  were  flocking 
into  Grates's  camp  from  all  directions,  and  perils  of  every  kind  were  weaving  their  web 
around  the  proud  Briton.     At  last  he  was  reduced  to  the  alternative  to  fight  or  fly. 

'  *'  I  do  not  believe  either  officer  or  soldier  ever  slept  during  that  interval  without  his  clothes,  or  that 
any  general  officer  or  commander  of  a  regiment  passed  a  single  night  without  being  upon  his  legs  ooca- 
sioncdly  at  different  hours,  and  constantly  an  hoar  before  daylight."-^JBi«rgoyiie'«  ^*  Review  of  the  Evi- 
dence,^* p.  166. 

'  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington. 

'  General  Howe  had  left  Clinton  in  command  at  New  York,  and  was  then  engaged  against  Washington 
on  the  Delaware,  for  the  porpose  of  making  a  oonqnest  of  Philadelphia. 
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The  latter  was  both  impracticable  and  inglorious,  and  at  a  council  of  officers  it  was  re- 
solved to  fight. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  October,  BurgoynCi  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  regular 
troops,  with  two  twelve  pounders,  two  howitzers,  and  six  six  pounders,  moved  toward  the 
American  left,  to  the  northern  part  of  a  low  ridge  of  land  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
northwest  from  the  American  camp,  where  they  formed  a  line  in  double  ranks.  He  was 
seconded  by  Phillips,  Reidesel,  and  Fraser.  The  guard  of  the  camp  upon  the  high  grounds 
was  committed  to  Brigadiers  Hamilton  and  Specht,  and  that  of  the  redoubts  and  plain  near 
the  river  to  Brigadier-general  Gall.  This  movement  was  for  a  two-fold  purpose,  to  cover 
a  foraging  party  sent  out  to  supply  the  pressing  wants  of  the  camp,  and,  if  the  prospect  was 
favorable,  to  turn  the  left  of  the  American  army,  and  fall  upon  its  flank  and  rear.  Small 
parties  of  loyalists  and  Indians  were  sent  around  through  by-paths,  to  hang  upon  the  Amer- 
ican rear  and  keep  them  in  check. 

Before  this  movement  was  known  to  Greneral  Gates,  he  had  ordered  out  a  detachment 
of  three  hundred  men  under  Colonel  Brooks,  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  enemy  and  fall  upon 
his  outposts.  While  Brooks  was  at  headquarters,  receiving  his  instructions,  a  sergeant  ar- 
rived with  intelligence  of  the  movement  of  the  British  army.  The  order  to  Colonel  Brooks 
was  revoked,  the  officers  in  camp  were  summoned  to  their  posts,  and  an  aid  was  sent  out 
by  the  commander-in-chief  to  ascertain  the  exact  position  and  probable  intentions  of  the  en- 
emy. He  proceeded  to  a  rise  of  ground  covered  with  woods,  half  a  mile  from  Fort  Neilson 
(near  the  house  of  Asa  Chatfield),  where  he  discovered  the  British  in  a  wheat  field  cutting 
straw,  and  several  officers  on  the  top  of  a  cabin  (Joseph  Hunger's)  with  a  spy-glass,  en- 
deavoring to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  American  left.  The  aid  returned,  and  had  just 
reached  headquarters  with  his  intelligence,  when  a  party  of  Canadians,  Indians,  and  loyal- 
ists, who  had  been  sent  forward  to  scour  the  woods;  attacked  the  American  pickets  near  the 
middle  ravine.  They  were  soon  joined  by  a  detachment  of  grenadiers,  drove  the  Americans 
before  them,  and  pressed  forward  until  within  musket-shot  of  the  republican  lines.  For 
half  an  hour  a  hot  engagement  ensued  at  the  breast-work,  a  little  south  of  the  fort.  Mor- 
gan, with  his  riflemen,  supported  by  a  corps  of  infantry,  at  length  charged  the  assailants 
with  such  deadly  eflect,  that  they  retreated  in  confusion  to  the  British  line,  which  was 
forming  upon  a  newly-cleared  field,  preparatory  to  marching  into  action. 

It  was  now  two  o'clock,  about  the  same  hour  at  which  the  two  armies  summoned  their 
strength  for  combat  on  the  1 9th  of  September.  The  grenadiers,  under  Major  Ackland,  and 
the  artillery,  under  Major  Williams,  were  stationed  on  the  left,  upon  a  gentle  eminence  on 
the  borders  of  a  wood,  and  covered  in  front  by  Mill  Creek  or  Middle  Ravine.  The  light 
infantry,  under  Earl  Balcarras,  were  placed  on  the  extreme  right,  and  the  center  was  com- 
posed of  British  and  German  troops,  under  Generals  Phillips  and  Reidesel.  Near  the  cabin 
of  Mr.  Munger,  and  in  advance  of  the  right  wing,  General  Fraser  had  command  of  a  de- 
tachment of  five  hundred  picked  men,  destined  to  fall  upon  the  American  flank  as  soon  as 
the  action  in  front  should  commence.  ' 

This  design  was  at  once  perceived,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Morgan,  Gates  dispatched 
that  sagacious  officer,  with  his  rifle  corps  and  other  troops  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred  men, 
in  a  circuitous  route  to  some  high  ground  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  enemy,  thence  to  fall 
upon  the  flanking  party  under  Fraser  at  the  same  moment  when  an  attack  should  be  made 
upon  the  British  left.  For  the  latter  service  the  brigade  of  General  Poor,  composed  of 
New  York  and  New  Hampshire  troops,  and  a  part  of  Leamed's  brigade,  were  detached. 

About  half  past  two  the  conflict  began.  The  troops  of  Poor  and  Learned  marched 
steadily  up  the  gentle  slope  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  British  grenadiers,  and  part  of 
the  artillery  under  Ackland  and  Williams,  were  stationed,  and,  true  to  their  orders  not  to 
fire  until  after  the  first  discharge  of  the  enemy,  pressed  on  in  awfiil  silence  toward  the  bat- 
talions and  batteries  above  them.  Suddenly  a  terrible  discharge  of  musket-balls  and  grape- 
shot  made  great  havoc  among  the  branches  of  the  trees  over  their  heads,  but  scarcely  a  shot 
took  eflect  among  the  men.     This  was  the  signal  to  break  the  silence  of  our  troops,  and, 
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with  a  loud  shout,  they  sprang  forward,  delivered  their  fire  in  rapid  volleys,  and  opened 
right  and  left  to  avail  themselves  of  the  covering  of  the  trees  on  the  margin  of  the  ridge  on 
which  the  artillery  was  posted. 

The  contest  now  hecame  fierce  and  destructive.  The  Americans  rushed  up  to  the  very 
mouths  of  the  cannon,  and  amid  the  carriages  of  the  heavy  field-pieces  they  struggled  for 
victory.  Valor  of  the  highest  order  on  hoth  sides  marked  the  conflict,  and  for  a  time  the 
scale  seemed  equipoised.  Five  times  one  of  the  cannon  was  taken  and  retaken,  hut  at  last 
it  remained  in  possession  of  the  republicans  as  the  British  fell  back.  Colonel  CiUey,  who, 
during  the  whole  contest,  had  fought  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  leaped  upon  the  captured 
piece,  waved  his  sword  high  in  air,  dedicated  the  brazen  engine  of  death  to  *'  the  American 
cause,"  wheeled  its  muzzle  toward  the  enemy,  and  with  their  own  ammunition  opened  its 
thunder  upon  them.  It  was  all  the  work  of  a  moment  of  exultation  when  the  enemy  fell 
back  firom  their  vantage  ground.  The  efllect  was  electrical,  and  seemed  to  give  the  repub- 
licans stronger  sinews  and  fiercer  courage.  The  contest  was  long  and  obstinate,  for  the 
enemy  were  brave  and  skillful.  Major  Ackland,  who  was  foremost  in  the  conflict,  was  at 
last  severely  wounded,  and  Major  Williams  was  taken  prisoner.  Suddenly  deprived  of 
their  superior  officers,  the  grenadiers  and  artillery-men  fled  in  confusion,  and  left  the  field 
in  possession  of  the  Americans. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  attack  on  the  British  left,  Morgan  with  his  corps  rushed 
down  the  hills  that  skirted  the  flanking  party  of  Fraser  in  advance  of  the  enemy's  right, 
and  opened  upon  them  such  a  destructive  storm  of  well-aimed  bullets,  that  they  were  driven 
hastily  back  to  their  lines.  Then,  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  Morgan  wheeled  and  fell 
upon  the  British  right  flank  with  such  appalling  force  and  impetuosity,  that  their  ranks 
were  at  once  thrown  into  confusion.  The  mode  and  power  of  attack  were  both  unexpected 
to  the  enemy,  and  they  were  greatly  alarmed.  While  thus  in  confusion.  Major  Dearborn, 
with  some  fresh  troops,  came  iip  and  attacked  them  in  front.  Thus  assailed,  they  broke 
and  fled  in  terror,  but  were  rallied  by  Earl  Balcarras,  and  again  led  into  action.  The 
shock  on  right  and  left  shook  the  British  center,  which  was  composed  chiefly  of  Germans 
and  Hessians,  yet  it  stood  firm. 

General  Arnold  had  watched  with  eager  eye  and  excited  spirit  the  course  of  the  battle 
thus  far.  Deprived  of  all  command,  he  had  no  authority  even  \jo  fight,  much  less  to  order. 
Smarting  under  the  indignity  heaped  upon  him  by  his  commander  ;  thirsting  for  that  glory 
which  beckoned  him  to  the  field ;  burning  with  a  patriotic  desire  to  serve  his  country,  now 
bleeding  at  every  pore ;  and  stirred  by  the  din  of  battle  around  him,  the  brave  soldier  be- 
came fairly  maddened  by  his  emotions,  and,  leaping  upon  his  large  brown  horse,  he  started 
off  on  a  full  gallop  for  the  field  of  conflict.  Gates  immediately  sent  Major  Armstrong*  after 
him  to  order  him  back.  Arnold  saw  him  approaching,  and,  anticipating  his  errand,  spurred 
his  horse  and  left  his  pursuer  far  behind,  while  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  three  regi- 
ments of  Leamed*s  brigade,  who  received  their  former  commander  with  loud  huzzas.  He 
immediately  led  them  against  the  British  center,  and,  with  the  desperation  of  a  madman, 
rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  or  rode  along  the  lines  in  rapid  and  erratic  movements, 
brandishing  his  broadsword  above  his  head,  and  delivering  his  orders  every  where  in  person. 
Armstrong  kept  up  the  chase  for  half  an  hour,  but  Arnold's  course  was  so  varied  and  peril- 
ous that  he  gave  it  up. 

The  Hessians  received  the  first  assault  of  Arnold's  troops  upon  the  British  center  with  a 
brave  resistance ;  but  when,  upon  a  second  charge,  he  dashed  furiously  among  them  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  they  broke  and  fled  in  dismay.  And  now  the  battle  became  general  along 
the  whole  lines.  Arnold  and  Morgan  were  the  ruling  spirits  that  controlled  the  storm  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans,  and  the  gallant  General  Fraser  was  the  directing  soul  of  the 
British  troops  in  action.     His  skill  and  courage  were  every  where  conspicuous.     When  the 

^  The  author  of  the  celebrated  "  Newbnrgh  letters,"  written  in  the  spring  of  1783.  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion hereafter  to  give  a  foU  account  of  that  afiair. 
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lines  gave  way,  he  brought  order  out  of  confusion ;  when  regiments  began  to  waver,  he  in- 
fused courage  into  them  by  voice  and  example.  He  was  mounted  upon  a  splendid  iron'- 
gray  gelding ;  and,  dressed  in  the  full  uniform  of  a  field  officer,  he  was  a  conspicuous  object 
for  the  Americans.  It  was  evident  that  the  fate  of  the  battle  rested  upon  him,  and  this 
the  keen  eye  and  sure  judgment  of  Morgan  perceived.*  In  an  instant  his  purpose  was  con- 
ceived, and,  calling  a  file  of  his  best  men  around  ^im,  he  said,  as  he  pointed  toward  the 
British  right,  «*  That  gallant  officer  is  General  Fraser.  I  admire  and  honor  him,  but  it  is 
necessary  he  should  die  ;  victory  for  the  enemy  depends  upon  him.  Take  your  stations  in 
that  clump  of  bushes,  and  do  your  duty."  Within  five  minutes  Fraser  fell  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  was  carried  to  the  camp  by  two  grenadiers.  Just  previous  to  being  lut  by  the  fatal 
bullet,  the  crupper  of  his  horse  was  cut  by  a  rifle-ball,  and  immediately  afterward  another 
paseednhrough  the  horse's  mane,  a  little  back  of  his  ears.  The  aid  of  Fraser  noticed  this, 
and  said,  "  It  is  evident  that  you  are  marked  out  for  particular  aim ;  would  it  not  be  jaru- 
dent  for  you  to  retire  from  this  place  ?"  Fraser  replied,  •*  My  duty  forbids  me  to  fly  firom 
danger,"  and  the  next  moment  he  fell.* 

Morgan  has  been  censured  for  this  order,  by  those  who  profess  to  understand  the  rules  of 
war,  as  guilty  of  a  highly  dishonorable  act ;  and  others,  who  gloat  over  the  horrid  details 
of  the  slaying  of  thousands  of  humble  rank-and-file  men  as  deeds  worthy  of  a  shout  for  glory, 
and  drop  no  tear  for  the  slaughtered  ones,  afiect  to  shudder  at  such  a  cold-blooded  murder 
of  an  officer  upon  the  battle-field.  War  is  a  monstrous  wrong  and  cruel  injustice  at  all 
times ;  but  if  it  is  right  to  kill  at  all  upon  the  field  of  battle,  I  can  perceive  no  greater 
wroog  in  slaying  a  general  than  a  private.  True,  he  wears  the  badge  of  distinction,  and 
the  trumpet  of  Renown  speaks  his  name  to  the  world,  but  his  life  is  no  dearer  to  himself, 
and  wife,  and  children,  and  firiends,  than  that  of  the  humblest  private  who  obeys  his  com- 
mands. If  Daniel  Morgan  was  guilty  of  no  sin,  no  dishonor,  in  ordering  his  men  to  fall 
upon  and  slay  those  under  the  command  of  Fraser,  he  was  also  guiltless  of  sin  and  dishonor 
in  ordering  the  sacrifice  of  their  chief.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  *he  sacrifice  of  his  fife 
saved  that  of  hundreds,  for  the  slaughter  was  stayed. 

As  soon  as  Fraser  fell,  a  panic  spread  along  the  British  line.  It  was  increased  by  the 
appearance,  at  that  moment,  of  three  thousand  New  York  troops,  under  Greneral  Tenbroeck. 
Burgo3rne,  who  now  took  command  in  person,  could  not  keep  up  the  sinking  courage  of  his 
men.     The  whole  line  gave  way,  and  fled  precipitately  within  the  intrenchments  of  the 

-  -  ■_-—         ■-    .    .  — .. 

^  Samuel  Woodrufij  Esq.,  of  Connectiout,  a  volunteer  in  the  army  at  the  time,  visited  Bemis's  Heights 
some  years  since,  and  wrote  an  interesting  account  of  some  of  the  transactions  of  the  day.  He  says  the 
importanoe  of  the  death  of  Fraser  was  suggested  to  Morgan  by  Arnold. 

'  The  name  of  the  rifleman  who  killed  General  Fraser  was  Timothy  Murphy.  He  took  sure  aim  from 
a  small  tree  in  which  he  was  posted,  and  saw  Fraser  fall  on  the  discharge  of  his  rifle.  Fraser  told  his 
friends  before  he  died  that  he  saw  the  man  who  shot  him,  and  that  he  was  in  a  tree.  Murphy  afterward 
accompanied  General  Sullivan  in  his  expedition  against  the  Indians  in  Central  and  Western  New  York, 
where  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death.  In  the  fall  of  1778  he  was  stationed  in  Schoharie  county, 
where  he  became  enamored  of  a  young  girl  of  sixteen,  named  Margaret  Feeck.  He  was  twelve  years 
her  senior,  yet  his  love  was  reciprocated.  Her  parents  ^*  denied  the  bans,"  and  attempted  to  break  off  the 
engagement  by  a  forcible  confinement.  But  "  love  laughs  at  locksmiths,"  and,  under  pretense  of  going 
after  a  cow  some  distance  from  home  to  milk  her,  she  stole  away  one  evening  barefooted,  to  meet  her  lover, 
according  to  an  appointment  through  a  trusty  young  friend,  upon  the  bank  of  the  Schoharie  Creek.  He 
was  not  there,  and  she  forded  the  stream,  determined  to  go  to  the  fort  where  Murphy  was  stationed.  She 
found  him,  however,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  and,  mounting  his  horse  behind  him,  they  en- 
tered the  fort  amid  the  cheering  of  the  inmates.  The  young  females  there  fitted  her  up  with  comfortable 
attire,  and  the  next  day  they  set  out  for  Schenectady.  There  the  soldier  purchased  for  his  intended  bride 
silk  for  a  gown,  and  several  dress-makers  soon  completed  it.  They  repaired  to  the  bouse  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Johnson,  where  they  were  married,  and  then  returned  to  Schoharie.  The  parents  became  reconciled,  and 
they  lived  happily  together  many  years.  Murphy  was  an  uneducated  man,  but  was  possessed  of  a  strong 
intellect,  and  luul  a  good  deal  of  influence  over  a  certain  class.  He  was  an  early  friend  of  the  Hon.  William 
C.  Bouck,  late  governor  of  New  York,  and  was  among  the  most  active  in  bringing  him  forward  in  public 
life.  He  lost  lus  Margaret  in  1807,  and  in  1812  married  Mary  Robertson.  He  died  of  a  cancer  in  his 
throat  in  1818. — See  Simni'a  ^^  Hittary  of  Schoharie  County^ 
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BrsTery  of  General  Arnold.  Aannlt  on  the  Germui  Worki.  Arnold  Wounded.  Gates  end  Sir  Francis  Clarke. 

camp.  The  tumtdtoous  retreat  was  covered  by  Fhillips  and  KeideBel.  The  Americans 
porsued  them  up  to  their  very  intzenchments  in  the  fape  of  a  furious  storm  of  grape-shot  and 
musket-balls,  and  assaulted  their  works  vigorously^without  the  aid  of  field  pieces  or  other 
artillery.  ^^^^' 

The  conflict  was  now  terrible  indeed,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  flame,  and  smoke,  and  metal 
hail,  Arnold  was  conspicuous.  His  voice,  clear  as  a  trumpet,  animated  the  soldiers,  and, 
as  if  ubiquitous,  he  seemed  to  be  every  where  amid  the  perils  at  the  same  moment.  With 
a  part  of  the  brigades  of  Patterson  and  Glover,  he  assaulted  the  works  occupied  by  the  light 
infantry  under  Earl  Balcarras,  and  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  drove  the  enemy  from  a 
strong  abatis,  through  which  he  attempted  to  force  his  way  into  the  camp.  He  was  obliged 
to  abandon  the  eflbrt,  and,  dashing  forward  toward  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  exposed  to 
the  cross-fire  of  the  contending  armies,  he  met  Learned's  brigade  advancing  to  make  an 
assault  upon  the  British  works  at  an  opening  in  the  abatis^  between  Baloarras's  light  in- 
fantry and  the  German  right  flank  defense  under  Colonel  Breyman.  Canadians  and  loyal- 
ists defended  this  part  of  the  line,  and  were  flanked  by  a  stockade  redoubt  on  each  side. 

Arnold  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  brigade,  and  moved  rapidly  on  to  the  attack. 
He  directed  Colonel  Brooks  to  assault  the  redoubt,  while  the  remainder  of  the  brigade  fell 
upon  the  front.  The  contest  was  furious,  and  the  enemy  at  length  gave  way,  leaving  Brey- 
man and  his  Germans  completely  exposed.  At  this  moment  Arnold  galloped  to  the  left, 
and  ordered  the  regiments  of  Wesson  and  Livingston,  and  Morgan's  corps  of  riflemen,  to 
advance  and  make  a  general  assault.  At  the  head  of  Brooks's  regiment,  he  attacked  the 
German  works.  Having  found  the  sally-port,  he  rushed  within  the  enemy's  intrenchments. 
The  Germans,  who  had  seen  him  upon  his  steed  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  for  more  than 
two  hours,  terrified  at  his  approach,  fled  in  dismay,  delivering  a  volley  in  their  retreat,  which 
killed  Arnold's  horse  under  him,  and  wounded  the  general  himself  very  severely,  in  the  same 
leg  which  had  been  badly  lacerated  by  a  musket-ball  at  the  storming  of  Quebec,  two  years 
before.  Here,  wounded  and  disabled,  at  the  head  of  conquering  troops  led  on  by  his  valor 
to  the  threshold  of  victory,  Arnold  was  overtaken  by  Major  Armstrong,  who  dehvered  to 
him  Gates's  order  to  return  to  camp,  fearing  he  <<  might  do  some  rash  thing  !"  He  indeed 
did  a  rash  thing  in  the  eye  of  military  discipline.  He  led  troops  to  victory  without  an  order 
from  his  commander.  His  conduct  was  rash  indeed,  compared  with  the  stately  method  of 
General  Gates,  who  directed  by  orders  from  his  camp  what  his  presence  should  have  sanc- 
tioned. While  Arnold  was  wielding  the  fierce  sickle  of  war  without,  and  reaping  golden 
sheaves  for  Gutes's  gamer,  the  latter  (according  to  Wilkinson)  was  within  his  camp,  more 
intent  upon  discussing  the  merits  of  the  Revolution  with  Sir  Francis  Clarke,  Buigoyne's 
aid-de-camp,  who  had  been  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  was  lying  upon  the  command- 
er's bed  at  his  quarters,  than  upon  winning  a  battle,  all-important  to  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  those  principles  for  which  he  professed  so  warm  an  attachment.  When  one  of  Gates's 
aids  came  up  from  the  field  of  battle  fer  orders,  he  found  the  general  very  angry  because 
Sir  Francis  would  not  allow  the  force  of  his  arguments.  He  left  the  room,  and,  calling 
his  aid  after  him,  asked,  as  they  went  out,  "  Did  you  ever  hear  so  impudent  a  son  of  a 
b — ^h  ?"     Poor  Sir  Francis  died  that  night  upon  Gates's  bed. 

"  It  is  a  curious  &ct,"  says  Sparks,  <*  that  an  officer  who  really  had  not  command  in  the 
army  was  the  leader  of  one  of  the  most  spirited  and  important  battles  of  the  Revolution. 
His  madness,  or  rashness,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  resulted  most  fortunately  for  him- 
self. The  wound  he  received  at  the  moment  of  rushing  into  the  arms  of  danger  and  of 
death  added  fresh  luster  to  his  military  glory,  and  was  a  new  claim  to  pubHc  favor  and 
applause.  In  the  heat  of  the  action,  he  struck  an  ofiicer  on  the  head  with  his  sword,  an 
indignity  and  oflense  which  might  justly  have  been  retaliated  upon  the  spot  in  the  most 
fatal  manner.  The  oflicer  forbore;  and  the  next  day,  when  he  demanded  redress,  Arnold 
declared  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  act,  and  expressed  his  regret."* 

^  Life  of  Arnold,  p.  118. 
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PnpantlDiu  oC  BurgOTDa  to  Retmt, 


Tb>  KUU  ud  Woaodad. 


It  was  twilight  when  Arnold  waa  wounded  and  conveyed  by  Major  Armitrong  and  a 
■ergeant  (Samuel  Woodruff)  from  the  field.  The  Germans  who  fled  at  hia  approach,  find- 
ing the  asMutt  general,  threw  down  their  amu  and  retreated  to  the  interior  of  the  camp, 
leaving  their  commander.  Colonel  Breyman,  mortally  wounded.  The  camp  of  Burgoyne 
was  thug  left  ezpoied  at  a.  strong  point.  He  endeavored  to  rally  the  panic-stricken  Germans 
in  the  midst  of  the  increasing  darkness,  but  they  could  not  be  again  brought  into  action.' 
In  truth,  both  armies  were  thoroughly  fatigued,  and  the  Americans  were  as  loth  to  follow 
up  the  advantage  thus  presented  as  were  the  British  to  repair  their  discomfiture.  As  night 
drew  its  curtain  over  the  scene,  the  conflict  ended,  the  clangor  of  battle  was  hushedi  and  all 
was  silent  except  the  g^sna  of  the  wounded,  an  occasional  word  of  command,  and  the  heavy 
tread  of  letiring  columns,  seeking  ior  a  place  of  repose. 

About  midnight,  General  Lincoln,  with  hia  division,  which  had  remained  in  camp  during 
the  action,  marched  out  to  relieve  those  npon  the  field,  and  to  maintain  the  ground  acquiied. 
Perceiving  this,  and  knowing  the  advantage  the  Americans  would  possess  with  fieth  troops 
and  such  an  easy  access  to  his  camp,  Burgoyne  felt  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the 
peril  at  once  by  changing  his  position.  Before  dawn  he  iranoved  the  whole  of  hia  army, 
camp,  and  artillery  about  a  mile  north  of  his  first  position,  above  Wilbur's  Basin,  whence 
he  contemplated  a  speedy  retreat  toward  Fort  Edward. 

October,         Early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  the  Americans  took  poasession  of  the  evacuated 
1^"-      British  camp,  and  skirmishes  took  place  between  detachments  from  the  two  armies 
during  the  day,  in  one  of  which  General  Lincoln  was  badly  wounded  in  the  leg.     As  the 
news  that  the  British  had  retreated  spread  over  the  surrounding  country,  a  great  number 
of  men,  women,  and  children  came  flocking  into  camp  to  join  in  the  general  joy,  or  to  per- 
form the  more  sorrgwful  duty  of  seeking  for  relativee  or  firiends  among  the  wounded  and  slain. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed  and  wounded  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fiAy. 
Arnold  was  the  only  commissioned  oSicer  who  received  a  wound.     The  British  army  suf- 
fered severely,  and  their  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  was  about  seven  hundred.* 
Among  the  officers  killed  were  the  gallant  Fraser,  Sir  Francis  Clarke  Burgoyne's  aid-de- 
camp. Colonel  Breyman,  and  Lieutenant  Reynell.     The  latter  two  died  on  the  field ;  Sir 
Francis  Clarke  waa  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Gates's  quarters,  where  fae  died  that  night. 
Major  Aokland,  who  was  severely  wounded,  was  also  taken  prisoner,  and,  with  Major  Will- 
iams, was  carried  into  the  American  camp ;  and  Fraser,  who  was 
conveyed  to  the  house  of  John  Taylor,  near  Wilbur's 
Basin,  expired  the  next  morning  at  about  eight  o'clock 
Burgoyne  had  several  narrow  escapes.     One  bait  passed  through 
his  hat  and  another  hia  coat. 

The  house  in  which  General  Fraser  died  stood  until  1846,  upon 
the  right  bank  of  the  Hndaon,  about  three  miles  above  Bemis's 
Heights,  near  Enaign'a  store,  and  exhibited  the  marks  of  the  con- 
flict there  in  numerous  bullet-holes.     It  was  used  by  Burgoyne 


'  ETideaoe  of  Captain  Money  before  a  comniittoo  of  PaTliunent  i 
*  "  Tb«  Briiiah  and  Heraisa  troops  kilted  in  the  Toregoing  actions  we 

OD  the  battle-Held.    It  was  put  ancom-  „    ,  ... 

■non,  after  the  land  wu  cleared  and  cal- 

Lvaled,  to  tee  many,  somelimes  t«en- 

tj,  human  iikolla  piled  npon  stnmps  in 

the  (ielda.    I  have  mjseU^  when  a  boy, 

seen  himiBn  bones  thickly  strewn  aboDt 

the  (fronad,  which  had  beep  turned 

op  bj  the  plow." — C.  Ntilton.     Bmr. 

fOytK't  Campaign,  p.  182. 

I  eaw,  in  the   poesession  t£  Mr. 

Ffeilson,  msay  relics  plowed  op  from 

(he  battle-field,  such  ai  oannon-balls, 


1  the  case  of  Burgoyne. 

s  slightly  covered  with  earth  and  bmsb 
grape-shot,  tomahawks,  arrow-heads, 
buttons,  knives,  &c.,  and  among  tbem 
were  some  teeth,  evidently  front  ones, 
but  double.  It  is  supposed  that  they 
belonged  to  the  Hessians,  for  it  ia  said 
that  many  of  them  had  double  teeth  all 
around,  in  both  jaws.  The  acaexed 
are  drawings  of  two  tomafaawka  in  my 
poaaesaion.    No.  1  is  made  of  iron,  No 

2  of  atooe.  It  is  grajwmcke,  and  is 
crtattd  for  the  parpoae  of  securing  the 
handle  by  a  string  or  by  green  withea. 
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Pliee  of  General  Fraier*!  Death.  AoooaiitofhiaDeathbytlieBaroDeMReideML  Ftaaer*!  last  Recfaest  gmnted. 


for  quarters  when  he  firrt  pitched  his  camp  there,  and  it  was  a  shelter  to  several  ladies 
attached  to  the  British  army,  among  whom  were  the  Baroness  Reidesel  and  Lady  Harriet 
Ackland.  General  Fraser  was  laid  upon  a  camp-bed  near  the  first  window  on  the  right 
of  the  door,  where  he  expired.  I  can  not  narrate  this  event  and  its  attendant  circumstances 
better  thaui  by  quoting  the  simple  language  of  the  Baroness  Reidesel. 

"  But,"  she  says,  "  severer  trials  awaited  us,  and  on  the  7th  of  October  our  misfortunes 
began.  I  was  at  breakfast  with  my  husband,  and  heard  that  something  was  intended. 
On  the  same  day  I  expected  Grenerals  Burgoyne,  Phillips,  and  Fraser  to  dine  with  us.  I 
saw  a  great  movement  among  the  troops ;  my  husband  told  me  it  was  merely  a  reconnois- 
sance,  which  gave  me  no  concern,  as  it  often  happened.  I  walked  out  of  the  house,  and 
met  several  Indians  in  their  war  dresses,  with  guns  in  their  hands.  When  I  asked  them 
where  they  were  going,  they  cried  out,  *  War !  war !'  meaning  that  they  were  going  to 
battle.  This  fiUed  me  with  apprehension,  and  I  had  scarcely  got  home  before  I  heard 
reports  of  cannon  and  musketry,  which  grew  louder  by  degrees,  till  at  last  the  noise  became 
excessive. 

'<  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  instead  of  the  guests  whom  I  expected.  General 
Fraser  was  brought  on  a  litter,  mortally  wounded.  The  table,  which  was  already  set,  was 
instantly  removed,  and  a  bed  placed  in  its  stead  for  the  wounded  general.  I  sat  trembling 
in  a  comer  ;  the  noise  grew  louder,  and  the  alarm  increased  ;  the  thought  that  my  husband 
might,  perhaps,  be  brought  in,  wounded  in  the  same  manner,  was  terrible  to  me,  and  dis- 
tressed me  exceedingly.  General  Fraser  said  to  the  surgeon,  *  Tell  me  if  my  vxmnd  is 
mortal;  do  not  flatter  me.*  The  ball  had  passed  through  his  body,  and,  unhappily  for  the 
general,  he  had  eaten  a  very  hearty  breakfast,  by  which  the  stomach  was  distended,  and 
the  ball,  as  the  surgeon  said,  had  passed  through  it.  I  heard  him  often  exclaim,  with  a 
sigh,  '  O  fatal  ambition  !  Poor  General  Burgoyne  !  Oh  !  my  poor  vnfe  /'  He  was 
asked  if  he  had  any  request  to  make,  to  which  he  replied  that,  if  General  Burgoyne  would 
permit  it,  he  shotdd  like  to  be  buried  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  on  the  top  of  a  mount' 
ain,  in  a  redoubt  which  had  been  built  there,  I  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn ;  all 
the  other  rooms  were  full  of  sick.  Toward  evening  I  saw  my  husband  coming ;  then  I 
forgot  all  my  sorrows,  and  thanked  God  that  he  was  spared  to  me.  He  ate  in  great  haste, 
with  me  and  his  aid-de-camp,  behind  the  house.  We  had  been  told  that  we  had  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  enemy,  but  the  sorrowful  faces  I  beheld  told  a  difierent  tale ;  and  before 
my  husband  went  away,  he  took  me  aside,  and  said  every  thing  was  going  very  badly,  and 
that  I  must  keep'  myself  in  readiness  to  leave  the  place,  but  not  to  mention  it  to  any  one. 
I  made  the  pretense  that  I  would  move  the  next  morning  into  my  new  house,  and  had 
every  thing  packed  up  ready. 

"  I  could  not  go  to  sleep,  as  I  had  Greneral  Fraser  and  all  the  other  wounded  gentlemen 
in  my  room,  and  I  was  sadly  afraid  my  children  would  wake,  and,  by  their  crying,  disturb 
the  dying  man  in  his  last  moments,  who  oflen  addressed  me  and  apologized  'for  the  trouble 
he  gave  me*  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was  told  that  he  could  not  hold  out 
much  longer ;  I  had  desired  to  be  informed  of  the  near  approach  of  this  sad  crisis,  and  I 
then  wrapped  up  my  children  in  their  clothes,  and  went  with  them  into  the  room  below. 
About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  died, 

*<  After  he  was  laid  out,  and  his  corpse  wrapped  up  in  a  sheet,  we  came  again  into  the 
room,  and  had  this  sorrowful  sight  before  us  the  whole  day ;  and,  to  add  to  the  melancholy 
scene,  almost  every  moment  some  officer  of  my  acquaintance  was  brought  in  wounded.  The 
cannonade  commenced  again ;  a  retreat  was  spoken  of,  but  not  the  smaUest  motion  was 
made  toward  it.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  saw  the  house  which  had  just  been 
built  fi)r  me  in  flames,  and  the  enemy  was  now  not  far  ofl*.  We  knew  that  General  Bur- 
goyne would  not  refuse  the  last  request  of  General  Fraser,  though,  by  his  acceding  to  it,  an 
unnecessary  delay  was  occasioned,  by  which  the  inconvenience  of  the  army  was  much  in- 
ooteased.  At  six  o'clock  the  corpse  was  brought  out,  and  we  saw  all  the  generals  attend  it 
to  the  mountain.     The  chaplain,  Mr.  Brudenell,  peiformed  the  funeral  service,  rendered 
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unuaaally  loleiim  and  awfid  {torn  its  being  acoomp&oied  hy  conftaut  peals  trom  the  eoemy'i 
artillery.  Many  oaimon-b&lls  flew  (dow  by  me,  but  I  had  my  c^m  directed  toward  the 
mountain'  vhere  my  husband  was  Etanding  amid  the  fiie  c^  the  enemy,  and  of  conne  I 
oould  not  think  of  my  own  danger." 

It  was  just  at  sunset,  on  that  calm  October  evemng,  that  the  corpse  of  Greneral  Fraaea: 
waa  carried  up  the  hill  to  the  place  of  burial  within  the  "  great  redoabt."  It  was  attended 
only  by  the  members  of  his  military  family  ^ad  Hr.  Brodenell,  the  chaplain  ;  yet  the  eyea 

of  hundreds  of  both  armies  followed 
the  solemn  procession,  while  the 
Americans,  ignorant  of  its  true  char- 
acter, kept  up  a  constant  cannonade 
upon  the  redoubt.  The  chaplain, 
unawed  by  the  danger  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  as  the  cann<m- 
balls  that  struck  the  hill  threw  the 
loose  soil  over  him,  pronounced  the 
impressive  funeral  service  of  the 
Church  of  England  with  an  unfal- 
tering voice.'  The  growing  dark- 
ness added  solemnity  to  the  scene. 
Suddenly  the  irregular  firing  ceased, 
and  the  solemn  voice  of  a  single  cannon,  at  measured  intervals,  boomed  along  the  valley, 
and  awakened  the  responses  of  the  hills.  It  was  a  minute-gun  fired  by  the  Americans  in 
honor  of  the  gallant  dead.  The  moment  inibrmation  was  given  that  the  gathering  at  the 
redoubt  was  a  funeral  company,  fulfilling,  amid  imminent  perils,  the  last-breathed  wishes 
of  the  noble  Fnuei,  orders  were  issued  to  withhold  the  cannonade  with  balls,  and  to  render 
military  homage  to  the  fallen  brave. 

How  such  incidents  smooth  the  rough  features  of  war  !  In  contrast  with  fiercer  ages  gone 
by,  when  human  sympathy  never  formed  a  holy  oommunion  between  snemieo  on  the  battle- 
field, tbey  seem  to  reflect  the  radiance  of  the  future,  and  exhibit  a  glimpse  of  the  time  to 
which  a  hopeful  faith  directs  our  vision,  when  ■<  nation  shall  not  war  against  nation,"  when 
■■  one  law  shall  bind  all  people,  kindreds,  and  tongues,  and  that  law  shall  be  the  law  of 

nrnvEKSAL  BEOTHEKHOOD." 

The  case  of  Mt^or  Ackland  and  his  heroic  wife  presents  kindred  features.  He  belonged 
to  the  corps  of  grenadiers,  and  waa  an  accomplished  soldier.  His  wife  accompanied  him  to 
Canada  in  1776,  and  during  the  whole  ciunpaign  of  that  year,  and  until  his  return  to  En- 
gland after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  in  the  autumn  of  1777,  endured  all  the  hardships, 
dangers,  and  privations  of  an  active  campaign  in  an  enemy's  country.  At  Chambly,  on  the 
8orel,  she  attended  him  in  illness,  in  a  miserable  hut ;  and  when  he  was  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Hubbardton,  Vermont,  she  hastened  to  him  at  Skenesborough  frota  Montreal,  where 
she  had  been  persuaded  to  remain,  and  resolved  to  follow  the  army  thereafter.  Just  before 
crossing  the  Hudson,  she  and  her  husband  came  near  losing  their  hves  in  consequence  of 
their  tent  taking  fire  from  a  candle  overturned  by  a  pet  dog.  During  the  terrible  engage- 
ment of  the  7th  of  October  she  heard  all  the  tumult  and  dreadful  thunder  of  the  battle  in 
which  her  husband  waa  engaged ;  and  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  Sth,  the  British  fell 

■  Tbe  beigbt  ODCupied  bj  BurgOTue  on  the  ISlfa,  which  ran  parallel  with  the  river  till  it  approaobed 
General  (rates' i  asm  p. 

'  The  hiU  on  whidi  the  ")pvat  redoolit"  vu  erected,  aoi  where  Geneial  Fraser  was  baiied,  ii  aboat 
cue  hnndred  feet  high,  aod  alnioBt  directly  weat  from  the  house  wherein  he  died.  The  relative  aitiuition 
of  this  emiDenoe  to  the  Hudson  will  be  best  anderslood  by  looking  at  the  view  of  Burgoyne's  encampment, 
page  57.  The  center  hill  ic  that  drawing  is  the  one  here  represented.  The  g;nve  is  within  the  incloanre 
on  tbe  lemiDit  of  the  hjll- 

'  Borgoyne's  "State  of  the  Expedition,"  p.  169.     Lietitenant  Eingftcn's  Evidence,  p.  107. 
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back  in  con^ion  to  Wilbur's  Basin,  she,  "with  the  other  women,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
among  the  dead  and  dying,  for  the  tents  were  all  struck,  and  hardly  a  shed  was  left  stand- 
ing. Her  husband  was  wounded,  and  a  prisoner  in  the  American  camp.  That  gallant 
officer  was  shot  through  both  legs  when  Poor  and  Leamed's  troops  assaulted  the  grenadiers 
and  artillery  on  the  British  left,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th.  Wilkinson,  Gates's  adjutant 
genera],  while  pursuing  the  flying  enemy  when  they  abandoned  their  battery,  heard  a  feeble 
voice  exclaim,  **  Protect  me,  sir,  against  that  1]|py."  He  turned' and  saw  a  lad  with  a  musket, 
taking  deliberate  aim  at  a  wounded  British  officer,  lying  in  a  comer  of  a  worm  fence.  Wil- 
kinson ordered  the  boy  to  desist,  and  discovered  the  wounded  man  to  be  Major  Ackland. 
He  had  him  conveyed  to  the  quarters  of  General  Poor  (now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Neilson), 
on  the  heights,  where  every  attention  was  paid  to  his  wants. 

When  the  intelligence  that  he  was  wounded  and  a  prisoner  reached  his  wife,  she  was 
greatly  distressed,  and,  by  the  advice  of  her  friend,  the  Baroness  Reidesel,  resolved  to  visit 
the  American  camp,  and  implore  the  favor  of  a  personal  attendance  upon  her  husband.  On 
the  9th  she  sent  a  message  to  Burgoyne  by  Lord  Petersham,  his  aid,  asking  per-  October, 
mission  to  depart.  **  Though  I  was  ready  to  believe,"  says  Burgoyne,  <<  that  pa-  ^^^- 
tience  and  fortitude,  in  a  supreme  degree,  were  to  be  found,  as  well  as  every  other  virtue, 
under  the  most  tender  forms,  I  was  astonished  at  this  proposal.  After  bo  long  an  agitation 
of  spirits,  exhausted  not  only  for  want  of  rest,  but  absolutely  want  of  food,  drenched  in  rains 
for  twelve  hours  together,  that  a  woman  should  be  capable  of  such  an  undertaking  as  de- 
livering herself  to  an  enemy,  probably  in  the  night,  and  uncertain  of  what  hands  she  might 
fall  into,  appeared  an  efibrt  above  human  nature.  The  assistance  I  was  enabled  to  give 
was  small  indeed ;  I  had  not  even  a  cup  of  wine  to  ofier  her  ;  but  I  was  told  she  had  found, 
from  some  kind  and  fortunate  hand,  a  little  rum  and  dirty  water.  All  I  could  furnish  to 
her  was  an  open  boat  and  a  few  lines,  written  upon  dirty  wet  paper,  to  General  Gates, 
recommending  her  to  his  protection."' 

She  set  out  in  an  open  boat  upon  the  Hudson,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Brudenell  the  chap- 
lain, Sarah  Pollard  her  waiting-maid,  and  her  husband's  valet,  who  had  been  severely 
wounded  while  searching  for  his  master  upon  the  battle-field.  It  was  about  sunset  when 
they  started,  and  a  violent  storm  of  rain  and  wind,  which  had  been  increasing  since  morn- 
ing, rendered  the  voyage  tedious  and  perilous  in  the  extreme.  It  was  long  after  dark  when 
they  reached  the  American  outposts.  The  sentinel  heard  their  oars  and  hailed  them. 
Lady  Harriet  returned  the  answer  herself  The  clear,  silvery  tones  of  a  woman's  voice 
amid  the  darkness  filled  the  soldier  on  duty  with  superstitious  fear,  and  he  called  a  comrade 
to  accompany  him  to  the  river  bank.  The  errand  of  the  voyagers  was  made  known,  but 
the  faithful  guard,  apprehensive  of  treachery,  would  not  allow  them  to  land  until  they  sent 
fi>r  Major  Dearborn.  This  delay  was  only  for  a  few  minutes,  not  "  seven  or  eight  dark  and 
cold  hours,"  as  asserted  by  Burgoyne.  They  were  invited  by  that  officer  to  his  quarters, 
where  a  cup  of  tea  and  other  comforts  were  provided  ;  and  Lady  Harriet  was  also  comfi>rted 
by  the  joyftil  tidings  that  her  husband  was  safe.  In  the  morning  she  experienced  parental 
tenderness  from  General  Gates,  who  sent  her  to  her  husband  at  Poor's  quarters,  under  a 
suitable  escort.     There  she  remained  until  he  was  removed  to  Albany.* 

'  The  foUowing  is  a  copy  of  the  note  from  Burgoyne  to  General  Gates :  "  Sir — Lady  Harriet  AcUand, 
a  lady  of  the  first  distinction  of  family,  rank,  and  personal  virtues,  is  under  such  concern  on  account  of 
Major  Ackland,  her  husband,  wounded  and  a  prisoner  in  your  hands,  that  I  can  not  refuse  her  request  to 
commit  her  to  your  protection.  Whatever  general  impropriety  there  may  be  in  persons  in  my  situation 
and  yours  to  solicit  favors,  I  can  not  see  the  uncommon  perseverance  in  every  female  grace  and  exaltation 
of  character  of  this  lady,  and  her  vexy  hard  fortune,  without  testifying  that  your  attentions  to  her  will  lay 
me  under  obligations.  '^  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  J.  BUEOOYHI."* 

*  Major  Ackland  reciprocated  the  generous  treatment  here  extended,  by  doing  all  in  his  power,  while 
on  parole  in  New  York,  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  distinguished  American  prisoners  there.     After  his 

*  The  original  Is  among  Oatos't  papen  (roL  x.),  In  the  poasMaion  of  ttio  New  York  fflatorical  Society,  firom  whJch  tfaia  waa 
copied. 
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When  we  consider  the  delicate  form,  the  gentleneu  snd  refinement  in  which  abe  had 
been  nurtured  in  the  lap  of  rank  and  fortune,  the  shining  Tirtues  of  connubial  constancy, 
heroic  devotion,  and  unbending  fortitude  stand  out  in  bold  relief  in  the  character  of  Lady 
Harriet  Acklaod ;  and  these,  in  their  practical  development  in  her  case,  furnish  romance 
with  a  stranger  page  than  imagination  can  command,  and  lend  to  poetry  half  its  inspiration. 
They  gave  impulse  to  the  lyre  of  the  accomplished  lady  of  Perez  Morton,  Esq. ;  anil  I  will 
close  this  chapter  with  an  extract  &om  hei  poem,  suggested  by  the  events  above  noticed. 

"  To  gallant  Gtxea,  in  war  aerenel;  brave, 
The  tide  of  fortuna  tuma  iu  reflaeat  w&ve ; 
Forced  by  hia  srms,  the  bold  inviiden  yield 
The  prise  and  glorj  of  the  well-fought  field  : 
Bleeding  and  loot,  the  captured  Jckland  lies. 
While  leaden  slumber  seals  his  Fraser's  ejes ) 
Fraitrl  whose  deeds  unfading  glories  claim, 
Endeared  by  virtues  ud  adorned  by  fame. 


'Twas  now  the  time,  whan  twilight's  misty  ny 

Drops  die  brown  curtain  of  retiring  day, 

The  olonds  of  heaven,  like  midnight  mountains,  lov 

Waft  the  wild  blast  and  dasb  the  drizzly  shower. 

Through  the  wet  path  her  restless  footileps  roam, 

To  where  Iht  Uadtr  spread  his  spaciooa  dome. 

Low  SI  his  feet  she  pours  the  desperate  prayer — 

Give  my  lost  huabsod  to  my  Boothing  oare, 

Give  me  in  yonder  solitary  cave, 

With  duteous  lore,  his  burning  wounds  to  lave; 

On  the  warm  pillow  which  his  breast  supplies, 

Catch  his  taint  breath  and  alone  his  languid  eyes, 

Or  in  his  cause  my  proffered  life  resign — 

Mine  were  his  blessings,  and  his  pains  were  mine.' 


retnrn  to  England,  he  wannly  defended  American  oouiage,  at  a  dinner  party,  against  the  ai  _ 
Lieutenant  Lloyd.  High  words  passed,  and  a  dnel  ensned.  The  major  was  shot  dead  \  Lady  Harriet  be- 
came a  maniac,  and  remsined  so  two  years.  AAer  her  recovery,  she  married  Mr.  Brttdenell,  the  ohaplain  . 
already  mentioned. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

URGOYNE  and  his  anny  are  at  Wilbur's  Basin,  prepared  to  retreat 
,  toward  Lake  Champlain,  but  lingering  to  pay  a  last  sad  tribute  of 
j  afiectionate  regard  to  the  remains  of  the  aecomplished  Eraser.  Night 
j  has  drawn  its  veil  over  the  scene,  and  we  will  turn  away  for  a  moment 
from  the  sorrowful  contemplation  of  war  and  its  horrid  retinue,  to  glance 
at  a  picture  lovely  to  the  eye,  ennobling  to  the  spirit,  and  fruitful  of  pleas- 
"  ^  ant  impressions  upon  the  heart  and  memory. 

Like  a  "  dissolving  view,"  the  smoking  ruins,  the  sodden  field,  the  trailing  ban- 
ner, the  tent  and  breast-work  and  abatis,  and  slaughtered  hundreds,  and  wailing 
families,  painted  in  gore  by  the  hand  of  human  discord  ;  and  the  roar  of  cannon, 
if  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  roll  of  drums,  the  hiss  and  detonation  of  bombs,  the  sav- 
age yell,  the  loud  huzza,  the  shriek  and  groan,  the  prayer  and  curse  made  audible 
by  the  boastful  voice  of  physical  strength,  have  all  passed  away  with  the  darkness,  and  a 
bright  summer's  sunlight  is  upon  the  landscape.  Turning  the  eye  northward  from  the 
American  camp,  there  are  the  same  gentle  slopes,  and  deep  ravines,  and  clustering  hills, 
and  flowing  river  ;  and  the  heights  of  Saratoga  in  the  far  distance  loom  up  as  of  yore.  But 
herds  are  grazing  upon  the  lowlands,  and  flocks  are  dotting  the  hills  ;  the  ring  of  the  mower's 
scythe  is  heard  in  the-  meadow,  and  the  merry  laugh  goes  up  from  the  russet  harvest-field. 
Art,  with  its  strong  arm  of  industry,  has  dug  another  river  along  the  plain  fi>r  the  use  of 
commerce  ;  the  forest  has  been  reaped  by  agriculture,  habitations  of  prosperity  are  on  every 
hand,  and  the  white  wing  of  peace  is  spread  out  over  all.  It  is  a  pleasant  sight ;  therefore 
let  us  enjoy  it,  and,  for  a  while,  forget  the  dark  picture  of  the  past  which  we  have  been 
contemplating. 

I  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day  rambling  and  sketching  upon  the  camp  and  jq].  y^. 
battle  grounds  of  Stillwater.  It  was  excessively  warm,  although  a  strong  breeze  ^^' 
from  the  south  constantly  prevailed.  As  early  as  ten  o'clock  dark  clouds  began  to  rise  in  the 
west,  and  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder  was  audible.  All  day  long,  shower  afler  shower 
arose  threateningly,  sometimes  approaching  so  near  that  shaip  claps  of  thunder  would  startle 
us ;  but  they  all  swept  along  the  horizon  west  and  north,  and  disappeared  behind  the  eastern 
hills.  Not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  at  Bemis's.  I  remarked  the  phenomenon,  and  was  told  that 
showers  never  reached  there  from  the  west.  Their  birth-place  seems  to  be  Saratoga  Lake, 
about  six  miles  westward  from  the  Hudson,  and  the  summer  rain-clouds  which  rise  there 
generally  pass  up  the  lake. to  its  outlet,  the  Fish  Creek,  and,  traversing  that  stream  until  it 
falls  into  the  Hudson,  cross  the  valley  and  pass  on  to  the  Green  Mountains,  or  spend  their 
treasures  upon  the  intervening  country. . 

About  half  past  three  in  the  afternoon  a  canal  packet  arrived  from  the  south,  and  we 
embarked  for  Schuylerville,  nine  miles  above  Bemis's.  As  usual,  the  boat  was  crowded  to 
excess,  and,  the  sun  being  veiled  by  the  clouds  in  the  west,  the  passengers  covered  the  deck. 
As  we  passed  quietly  along  the  base  of  the  hiUs  whereon  was  Gates's  camp,  crossed  Mill 
Creek  or  Middle  Ravine,  and  approached  Wilbur's  Basin,  it  required  but  small  exercise  of 
the  imagination,  while  listening  to  the  constant  roll  of  thunder  beyond  the  heights,  to  realize 
the  appalling  sounds  of  that  strife  of  armies  which  shook  those  bills  seventy  years  before,  as 
it  fell  upon  the  eager  ears  of  wives,  and  sisters,  and  children  whose  cherished  ones  were  in 
the  midst  of  the  storm. 

Proceeding  northward,  we  approached  the  track  of  the  showers,  and,  just  before  we 
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reached  Wilbur's  Basin,  a  cloud,  black  as  Erebus,  and  so  low  that  it  seemed  to  rest  upon 
the  hill-tops,  spread  out  above  us  like  the  wings  of  a  monster  bird ;  and  in  its  wake  huge 
masses  of  vapor,  wheeling  like  the  eddies  of  a  whirlpool,  came  hastening  on.  The  experi- 
enced boatmen  understood  these  portents,  and  covering  the  baggage  with  strong  canvas, 
lashed  it  tightly  to  the  vessel.  The  breeze  was  still,  and  a  hot,  sufibcating  calm  ensued. 
The  passengers,  warned  by  the  helmsman,  retreated  into  the  cabin,  and  the  windows  were 
closed.  The  cattle  in  the  fields  huddled  in  groups,  and  every  bird  and  fowl,  conscious  of 
impending  danger,  sought  shelter.  A  flash  of  lightning,  followed  instantly  by  a  crashing 
thunder-peal,  broke  over  the  valley,  and  seemed  to  sever  the  fetters  of  the  wind.  A  sullen 
foar  was  heard  in  the  distance,  like  the  rush  of  great  waters ;  the  trees  of  the  forest  began 
to  rock,  and  from  the  roads  behind  ns  clouds  of  dust  arose  and  filled  the  air.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments a  tornado  was  upon  us  in  its  strength.  It  lasted  only  two  minutes,  but  in  its  track 
the  results  of  the  labor  of  the  farmer  for  many  days  were  destroyed.  Hay-cocks  and  wheat 
sheaves  were  scattered  like  thistle-down,  and  the  standing  grain  was  laid  upon  the  earth  as 
by  the  tread  of  a  giant  footstep.  As  the  wind  passed  by,  the  rain  came  down  gently,  and 
continued  to  fall  until  we  reached  Schuylerville. 

There  came  on  the  boat  at  Bemis's  **  a  poor  exile  from  Erin,"  with  a  patched  coat  and 
pair  of  thin  pantaloons  hanging  over  one  arm.  He  was  immediately  introduced  to  the 
captain  by  the  attentive  steward,  when  he  pleaded  poverty,  and  declared  that  he  hadn't  a 
"  cint  in  the  world."  He  was  ordered  ashore,  and  the  boat  was  guided  accommodatingly 
near  the  bank.  The  poor  fellow  urged  fatigue,  and  the  weight  of  his  brogans  testified  to 
the  truth  of  the  appeal,  if  he  had  walked  a  mile.  It  was  cruel  to  doubt  the  honesty  of 
that  hard-favored  face,  and  fifty  «ent8  were  soon  collected  for  him  as  a  peace-ofiering  to  the 
captain.  When  the  gust  came  on,  he  refused  to  go  into  the  cabin.  He  had  been  in  a 
three  days'  gale  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  was  not  to  be  frightened  by  a  squall  on  land.  The 
first  blast  of  the  hurricane  wheeled  him  several  times  around  upon  deck,  and  came  very  near 
putting  him  ashore,  willing  or  not  willing.  While  he  was  endeavoring  to  seize  a  support, 
the  wind  grasped  his  extra  pantaloons,  and,  in  utter  dismay,  he  saw  them  gyrating,  like  a 
spread  eagle,  high  in  air,  and  becoming  «  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less"  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  loss  distressed  him  greatly-«-far  more  than  the  helmsman  bought  necessary, 
and  he  ordered  him  to  be  quiet.  "  Indade,"  said  the  poor  fellow,  "do  ye  think  a  man  can 
be  quiet  when  the  wind  is  rolling  him  like  a  bag  o'  feathers  tied  fast  at  one  end,  and  all  he 
has  in  the  world  snatched  from  him  by  the  blackguard  gale  ?"  and  he  looked  agonizingly 
toward  the  point  where  his  pantaloons  had  vanished. 

«  Precious  small  estate,"  answered  the  amused  helmsman,  "  if  a  pair  of  old  pantaloons  is 
all  you  have  in  the  world.     I'll  give  you  a  better  pair  than  that  if  you'll  stop  your  noise." 

«'  An'  wid  three  Vickeys  sowed  up  in  the  waistbands  ?"  eagerly  inquired  the  exile. 

His  cautiousness  was  here  at  fault.  He  hadn't  a  **  cint  in  the  world,"  but  he  had  three 
sovereigns  sewed  up  in  the  waistbands  of  the  pantaloons  which  had  gone  a-ballooning.  As 
soon  as  the  gale  passed  by,  a  child  of  the  Green  Isle  was  a  foot-passenger  upon  the  tow- 
path,  bearing  sorrowful  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  ethical  maxim,  that  retributive  justice 
is  always  swifl  to  punish  ofienders  against  truth  and  honesty.  No  doubt  his  thoughts  were 
all  with  his  absconded  sub-treasurer,  and  the  prose  of  Holmes's  poem  evidently  engrossed 
his  mind : 

"  I  saw  them  straddling  through  the  air, 
Alas  I  too  late  to  win  them ; 
I  saw  them  chase  the  clouds  as  if 

The  devil  had  been  in  them. 
They  were  my  darlings  and  my  pride, 

T^uy  carried  all  my  riches  : 
*  Farewell,  fareweU  1'  I  faintly  cried, 
*  My  breeches !  O  my  breeches  !*  " 

It  was  about  four  o  clock  when  we  passed  the  burial-place  of  General  Fraser.  It  had 
been  my  intention  to  stop  there  for  an  hour,  and  visit  the  last  earth-home  of  the  illustrious 
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dead.  But  the  rain  fell  fast,  and  the  day  was  so  far  consumed  that  I  was  obliged  to  forego 
the  melancholy  pleasure.  The  canal  is  so  near  the  base  of  the  hill,  that  I  easily  made  the 
sketch  of  it  (printed  on  page  67)  from  the  cabin-window.  Many  years  ago  a  distant  rela- 
tive of  the  general  proposed  to  remove  his  remains  to  Scotland,  and  lay  them  beside  those 
of  his  mother ;  but  they  are  still  undisturbed  where  his  sorrowing  comrades  laid  them. 

We  reached  the  little  settlement  of  Coveville  at  half  past  four,  the  rain  still  falling  gently. 
This  was  ibrmerly  Do-ve-gat,  or  Van  Vechten's  Cove,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the  place 
where  the  British  tarried  from  the  1 5th  till  the  1 7th  of  September,  while  a  working 
party  repaired  the  roads  and  bridges  in  advance  to  Wilbur's  Basin.     Here  was  the 
residence  of  Colonel  Van  Vechten,  of  the  Saratoga  militia,  one  of  General  Gates's  staff.     He 
was  a  zealous  Whig,  and  the  active  Tories,  whose  plans  his  vigilance  oflen  frustrated,  were 
greatly  imbittered  against  him  politically,  while  they  honored  him  as  a  brave  man  and  good 
neighbor.'     Burgo3rne,  on  his  retreat  to  Saratoga  after  the  battle  of  the  7th  of  October, 
ordered  the  dwellings  of  several  Whigs  to  be  destroyed ;  and  at  Do-ve-gat  the  buildings 
of  Colonel  Van  Vechten  were  the  first  to  which  the  torch  of  the  invader  was  laid.     His  family 
fled  to  Albany  on  the  approach  of  Burgoyne  from  Fort  Edward  ;  and  when  they  returned, 
late  in  October,  their  fine  estate  was  a  perfect  wreck,  and  they  had  no  shelter  for  their  heads. 

Colonel  Van  Vechten  was  at  Albany,  on  public  business,  at  the  time  of  the  first  battle 
on  Bemis's  Heights.  He  had  received  an  order  from  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  that  city, 
when  Burgoyne  marched  from  Fort  Edward,  to  remove  every  Tory  or  disafiected  person 
from  his  vicinage  into  Connecticut.  This  order  touched  his  excellent  heart  with  grief,  for 
many  of  those  included  in  the  proscription  were  his  neighbors,  and  some  were  his  personal 
friends,  who  honestly  difiiered  from  him  in  relation  to  the  momentous  political  questions  at 
issue.  Within  six  hours  after  receiving  the  order  he  was  in  Albany,  and  procured  its  re- 
call. The  humanity,  policy,  and  sound  wisdom  of  that  step  were  soon  illustrated  by  the  firm 
support  which  some  of  these  disafiected  ones  gave  to  the  American  cause. 

We  landed  at  Schuylerville  in  the  midst  of  "  sun  and  shower,"  for  the  sky  was  clear  in 
the  west,  yet  the  rain-drops  came  glittering  down  profusely.  The  Fish  Creek,  which  here 
has  a  succession  of  falls  and  rapids  for  nearly  a  mile,  afibrding  fine  water-power  for  several 
mills,  was  brimful  with  the  showers  of  the  day,  and  poured  its  flood,  roaring  and  foaming, 
under  the  canal  viaduct  with  such  force  as  to  shake  the  solid  masonry.  It  empties  its  waters 
into  the  Hudson  about  one  hundred  rods  east  of  the  canal,  at  the  southeast  angle  of  Old  Fort 
Hardy,  now  among  the  buried  things  of  the  past.  Upon  the  plain  north  of  the  creek,  near 
the  old  fort,  the  forces  of  Burgoyne  laid  down  their  arms ;  and  on  every  side  of  that  pleas- 
ant village  scenes  of  historic  interest  lie  scattered.  The  earth  was  too  wet  to  invite  a  sun- 
set ramble,  and  we  contented  ourselves  with  viewing  the  beauty  of  the  scene  that  spread 
out  before  us  eastward  while  loitering  upon  the  upper  piazza  of  the  Schuylerville  House. 

^  I  have  already  had  oooasion  to  use  the  terms  Whig  and  Tbry,  and  shall  do  so  often  in  the  coarse  of  this 
work.  They  were  copied  by  us  from  the  political  vocabulary  of  Great  Britain,  and  were  first  used  here, 
to  distinguish  the  opposing  parties  in  the  Revolution,  about  1770.  The  term  orifi^inated  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  or  about  that  time.  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  History  of  his  own  Times,  gives  the  foUowing 
explanation :  "  The  southwest  counties  of  Scotland  have  seldom  com  enough  to  serve  them  round  the  year : 
and  the  northern  parts  producing  more  than  they  need,  those  in  the  west  come  in  the  summer  to  buy  at 
Leith  the  stores  that  come  from  the  north ;  and,  from  a  word,  whiggam^  used  in  driving  their  horses,  all 
that  drove  were  called  whiggamorts^  and  shorter,  tehiggs.  Now  in  that  year,  after  the  news  came  down 
of  Duke  Hamilton's  defeat,  the  ministers  animated  their  people  to  rise  and  march  to  Edinburgh,  and  then 
came  up  marching  at  the  head  of  their  parishes,  with  unheard-of  fury,  praying  and  preaching  all  the  way 
as  they  came.  The  Marquis  of  Argyle  and  his  party  came  and  headed  them,  they  being  about  six  thou- 
sand. This  was  called  the  Whiggamore's  inroad,  and  ever  after  that  all  that  opposed  the  eourU  came,  in 
contempt,  to  be  called  Whigg ;  a!nd  from  Scotland  the  word  was  brought  into  England,  where  it  is  now 
one  of  our  unhappy  terms  of  distinction."  Subsequently  all  whose  party  bias  was  democratic  were  called 
Whigs.  The  origin  of  the  word  Tbry  is  not  so  well  attested.  The  Irish  maloonteots,  half  robbers  and 
half  insurgents,  who  harassed  the  English  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  ms— rre  in  1640,  were  the  first  to 
whom  this  epithet  was  applied.  It  was  also  applied  to  the  ooort  party  as  a  term  of  reproach. — See,  alsa^ 
Mdeaulay^s  History  of  England,  i.,  240. 
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Beautiftil  Erening  Scene.  Commeneemeiit  of  Burgoyne'i  Retreat  towaxd  Sentoge.  Hie  Retreat  eaticipetad  by  Getee. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  charming  scene,  enhanced  hy  the  associations  of  the  vicinity.  The  face 
of  nature  was  washed  clean  hy  the  drenching  showers ;  the  trees  and  shruhs  were  brilliant 
green  ;  and  from  the  clustering  knolls  or  loftier  hiUs  beyond  the  Hudson,  once  bristling  with 
bayonets  or  wreathed  by  the  smoke  of  cannon,  the  evening  sunlight  was  reflected  back  by 
the  myriad  rain-drops  lying  upon  trees,  and  grass,  and  blooming  com.  Nor  was  this  aU. 
Upon  the  dark  background  of  the  hills  was  Iris, 

"  That  beautiful  one, 
Whose  arch  is  refraction,  whose  keystone  the  son ; 
In  the  hues  of  its  grandeur  sublimely  it  stood 
O'er  the  river,  the  village,  the  field,  and  the  wood.'' 

Charlbs  Swain. 

Springing  from  the  plain,  its  double  arch  spanned  the  whole  ground  where  British  pride 
was  humbled  and  American  valor  acknowledged.  I  never  gazed  upon  the  <«  bow  of  prom- 
ise" with  so  much  interest,  for  thought  unconsciously  bridged  over  the  chasm  of  seventy 
buried  years,  and  it  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  the  dark  hours  of  our  rebellious  conflict  had 
returned,  and  that  in  the  covenant  seal  before  me  the  eye  of  hope  read  prophetically  the  his- 
tory of  the  happy  present.  As  the  sun  went  down  and  the  bow  faded,  the  Spirit  of  Beauty 
left  traces  of  its  pencil  on  my  thoughts,  and  I  felt,  with  "  Amelia,''  that 

"  There  are  momenta,  bright  moments,  when  the  spirit  receives 
Whole  volumes  of  thought  on  its  unwritten  leaves, 
When  the  folds  of  the  heart  in  a  moment  unclose. 
Like  the  innermost  leaves  from  the  heart  of  the  rose ; 
And*  thus,  when  the  rainbow  had  passed  from  the  sky, 
The  thoughts  it  awoke  were  too  deep  to  pass  by ; 
It  left  my  full  soul  like  the  wings  of  a  dove, 
All  flutt'ring  with  pleasure,  and  fluttering  with  love." 

In  the  evening  I  visited  the  son  of  Colonel  Van  Vechten  just  named,  a  man  of  three 
score  and  ten  years.  His  memory  is  imclouded,  and  extends  back  to  the  closing  scenes  of 
the  Revolution.  His  father  stored  that  memory  with  the  verbal  history  of  his  times,  and 
every  noteworthy  locality  of  Saratoga  is  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  flower-beds  of  his  beautiful 
garden.  He  kindly  ofiered  to  be  my  guide  in  the  morning  to  all  the  places  here  made  mem- 
orable by  the  events  connected  with  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne. 

While  awaiting  the  dawn,  let  us  turn  to  the  past,  and  view  occurrences  from  the  burial 
of  Fraser  to  the  closing  scenes  of  the  drama. 

October,  -^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^®  funeral  ceremonies  at  Fraser's  burial  were  ended  on  the  evening 
1777.  q{  the  8  th,  Burgoyne,  fearing  that  the  Americans  (whose  forces  constantly  increased, 
and  whose  activity  denoted  preparations  for  some  bold  movement)  might  succeed  in  turning 
his  right  and  surrounding  him,  commenced  a  night  march  toward  Saratoga.  A  retreat 
was  anticipated  by  General  Gates,  and,  previous  to  the  action  on  the  7th,  he  sent  General 
FeUowB  with  a  detachment  of  fourteen  hundred  men  to  occupy  the  high  grounds  east  of  the 
Hudson,  opposite  the  Saratoga  ford,  intending,  in  case  the  enemy  retreated,  to  follow  so 
closely  in  pursuit  as  to  be  able  to  re-enforoe  that  officer  from  the  ranks  of  the  main  army. 
He  also  sent  another  detachment,  after  the  action,  to  occupy  ground  higher  up  near  Fort 
Miller,  and  ordered  a  selected  corps  of  two  thousand  men  to  push  forward  and  occupy  the 
heights  beyond  Saratoga,  in  the  direction  of  Lake  George.  But  the  retreat  of  Burgoyne 
was  at  a  time  when  Gates  least  expected  it.  The  troops  of  the  former  had  been  in  motion 
all  the  night  before,  and  under  arms  all  day  on  the  8th,  and  he  supposed  that  they  would 
tarry  for  rest  until  the  morning  of  the  9th. 

At  sunset  on  the  8th  a  lurid  haziness  in  the  west  indicated  an  approaching  storm,  and 
before  midnight  the  rain  began  to  fall.  The  enemy  felt  that  his  situation  was  too  perilous 
to  be  maintained,  and  the  whole  British  army  commenced  its  march  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  The  loss  of  Fraser  was  now  severely  felt,  for  he  had  always  showed  as  consum- 
mate skill  in  managing  a  retreat  as  bravery  in  leading  to  an  attack.     General  Beidesel 
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oommuided  the  TaD>giurd  and  General  FhillipB  the  rearward.  The  night  was  m  darV, 
the  rain  lo  incessant  in  the  morning,  and  the  loadB  were  bo  bad,  that  the  royal  aimj  did 
not  reach  Saratoga  until  the  evening  of  the  9th.  They  made  a  halt  about  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  Gieneral  Reideflel,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  went  into  the  caleche  in  which 
hia  wife  and  children  were,  and  slept  soundly  foT  about  three  hours.  Wet  and  weary,  and 
harassed  by  the  Americans  all  the  way,  the  poor  soldiera  were  too  much  exhausted  even  to 
cut  wood  for  fires,  and  they  lay  down  upon  the  cold,  wet  groudd  and  slept.  The  genetnls 
repooed  in  the  open  air,  upon  mattresses,  with  no  other  covering  than  oil-cloth.  The  Bar- 
oness B-eidesel  and  other  women  of  the  British  camp  were  obliged  to  submit  to  these  priva- 
tions. "  My  diess,"  the  former  says,  <<  was  wet  through  and  through  with  rain,  and  in  this 
atate  I  had  to  remain  the  whole  night,  having  no  place  to  change  it ;  I,  however,  got  close 
to  a  la^e  fire,  and  at  last  lay  down  on  some  straw.  At  this  moment  General  Fhillips 
came  up  to  me,  and  I  asked  him  why  he  had  not  continued  our  retreat,  as  my  husband  had 
promised  to  cover  it  and  bring  the  army  through.  '  Poor  dear  voman,'  he  said,  ■  I  wonder 
how,  drenched  as  you  are,  you  have  the  courage  still  to  persevere,  and  venture  luithec  in 
this  kind  of  weather.  I  wish,'  he  continued,  '  yon  were  our  commanding  general ;  General 
Buigoyne  is  tired,  and  means  to  halt  here  to-night  and  give  us  out  supper.'  "*  No  doubt 
there  was  more  sincerity  than  compliment  in  General  PhiUips'i  wish,  for  the  frequent  halts 
and  great  delays  of  Burgoyne  had  dissatisfied  his  officers,  and  were,  doubtless,  chief  causes 
of  his  misfortunes.  His  ambition  and  his  love  of  ease  were  often  wreatling,  and  the  latter 
too  frequently  gained  the  mastery. 

The  retreat  of  Burgoyne  was  so  sudden,  that  he  lefl  all  his  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hos- 
pital behind  him,  together  with  a  great  number  of  wheel  carriages  and  other  things  collected 
at  Wilbur's  Basin.  The  invalids,  amounting  to  about  three  hundred,  were  treated  by  Gen- 
eral Gates  with  the  utmost  humanity,  which  Burgoyne  aAerward  gratefully  acknowledged. 
On  retiring,  the  English  burned  the  houses  they  had  occupied,  and  many  other  things  which 
they  could  not  carry  away  with  them.  They  also  wantonly  set  fire  to  several  buildings  on 
the  way,  by  order  of  Burgoyne  himself;  and  among  others,  when  they  crossed  the  Fish 
Creek,  the  mansion  of  General  Schuyler,  his  mills  and  other  property,  amounting  in  value 
to  twenty  thousand  dollars,  were  destroyed  by  them. 

The  house  of  Greneral  Schuyler  was  elegant  for  the  times,  and  was  very  pleasantly  situ- 
ated upon  the  south  bank  of  ihe  Fish  Hill  or  Fish  Creek.     It  was  rebuilt  after  the  war. 
bat  in  a  style  much  inferior  in  beauty  and  expense.     It  is  still  standing, 
and  in  the  present  possession  of  George  Strover,  Esq.     The  broad  lawn  r      -    -    .. 
in  front  is  beautifully  shaded  with  venerable  trees  ;  and  the  falls  of  the 
Fish  Creek  close  by  contribute,  by  their  mudc  and  wild  beauty,     -  -      ".  a^^tak 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  scene.      The  mill  was  also  rebuilt  in  --  -'-'!'^-'  ';;■-* 

the  same  style.     In  the  engraving  is  given  a  correct  representation     ~  ^  "^-  ■-- 

of  it.     Many  of  the  log»  in  the  dam  are  the  same  that  -w.—  ----*-'     * ., 


curbed  the  stream  in  the  timi 
tion  ;  and  I  was  told  that 
little  was  wanted  to  make 
the  whole  appear  as  at  that 
period,  but  that  the  sur- 
rounding hills  should  be 
covered  with  dense  woods. ' 
The  rain  was  so  heavy 
on  the  9th,  that  General 
Gates  did  not  commence 
his  pursuit  until  nearly 
noon  on  the  tenth.     The 
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SUmUoD  of  Fellowt'a  DMaeliDHt  Condaet  of  tha  AnKricu  MSflU.  Birgorne'i  Attsupi  to  RetiwU. 

detBclitnent  under  Fellows  wu  uncoiucioufllf  in  a  perilous  situation  for  want  of  re-enforoe- 
meats.  Resting  in  suppfiged  Bocurity  on  the 
night  of  the  9th,  his  oamp  was  left  so  entirely 
unguaided  that  an  officer,  who  had  been  sent 
forward  by  Bnrgoyiie  to  reconnoiter,  marched 
all  around  it  without  meeting  a  sentinel !  This 
neglect  would  have  been  fatal  if  Burgoyne  had 
known  the  exact  position  of  his  enemies  around 
him.  The  officer  urged  him  to  allow  him  to  nir* 
prise  Fellows,  hut  misfortune  had  made  the  Brit- 
ish general  wary  and  suspicious,  and,  fortunaldy 
for  the  Americans,  the  request  was  denied. 
■«  Uahuoh.  '^^  main  army  of  Gates  reached  the  high 

ridge  between  Saratoga  Church  and  the  F^ 
Creek  at  about  lour  in  the  afternoon  of  the  1 0th.  The  British  had  crossed  orer  the  creek, 
and  were  encamped  upon  the  high  grounds  on  the  slope  of  which  Schuylerville  is  now  built.* 
The  two  armies  were  within  the  sound  of  each  other's  music.  The  boats  of  Burgoyne, 
with  his  baggage  and  provisions,  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  A  &tigue  party  began 
to  carry  the  stores  from  the  boats  to  the  heights,  but  Fellows  constantly  played  upon  them 
with  two  field  pieces  stationed  on  the  flats  beyozid  the  river,  and  they  were  obliged  to  retreat 
to  the  camp.  Several  of  the  bateaux  of  the  enemy,  with  their  provisions,  were  captored, 
and  immediately  became  objects  of  plunder  for  the  raw  militia  and  motley  followers  of  the 
army.  Even  the  Continental  troops  were  implicated  in  taking  •■  pay  and  rations"  for  serv- 
io«,  directly  from  the  enemy,  instead  of  receiving  them  throngh  the  paymaster.  These 
irregularities  became  so  extensive  that  General  Gates  issued  an  order  on  the  12th,  in  which 
he  declared  that  he  "  saw  so  many  soand&lotis  and  mean  transactions  committed  by  persons 
who  sought  more  after  plunder  than  the  honor  of  doing  their  duty,  that  it  was  his  unaltra- 
able  resolution  to  have  the  iirst  person  who  should  thereafter  be  detected  in  pillaging  the 
baggage  and  stores  taken  from  the  enemy,  tried  and  punished  with  the  utmost  severity  of 
the  military  law.'" 

Finding  the  ford  across  the  Hudson  strongly  guarded  by  the  Americans,  Burgoyne  re- 
solved to  continue  his  retreat  up  the  right  bank  of  the  river  to  the  firont  of  Fort  Edward, 
force  his  way  across,  and  take  possession  of  that  fortress.  He  sent  forward  a  working  party, 
conmsting  chiefly  of  loyalists,  guarded  by  Fraser's  marksmen,  to  repair  the  bridges  and  open 
the  roads,  and  also  a  detachment  of  troops  to  take  possession  of  the  fort.  The  Americans, 
who  were  spreading  out  in  small  detachments  upon  every  height,  on  all  sides,  soon  drove 
the  workmen  back  into  the  camp  ;  and  the  British  troops  found  the  fort  in  the  possession 
of  two  hundred  Americans,  under  Colonel  Cochrane.  The  militia  were  flocking  to  the  fort 
U>  strengthen  the  garrison,  and  the  enemy,  believing  the  Americans  to  be  as  numerous  in 
front  as  in  rear,  hastily  retreated  back  to  their  lines. 

'  The  village  of  Schaylerville  ii  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Fiah  Creek.  Old  Saratoga,  wilh  its  churob, 
waaon  theeoulhaide.     Thecbarch  was  about  eight  hundred  yardi  south  of  the  oreek,  on  the  road  to  Albany. 

*  It  u  mi  that  when  Burgoyne  proposed  in  conncil,  on  the  13th,  to  retreat  precipitately,  he  mildly  re- 
proached Major  Skene,  a  stanch  loj^ist,  with  having  bronght  him  into  this  diScalty  by  Injadicions  advice, 
Ipar^calarly  with  regard  to  the  expedition  Co  Bennington.  "  YoQ  have  brought  me  into  this  difficulty,"  he 
said ;  "now  adviiie  me  how  to  get  out  of  it."  ''Scatter  yonr  baggage,  stores,  and  every  thing  else  that 
can  he  spared,  at  proper  distances,"  replied  the  major,  "and  the  militia  will  be  so  engaged  in  ooUecting 
and  secormg  the  same,  that  the  troops  will  have  an  opponnnity  of  getting  clear  off." 

*  The  two  victories  on  Semis's  Heights  greatly  inspirited  the  Americans,  and  when,  after  the  last  battle, 
General  Gales,  in  ordei  to  make  victory  secure,  applied  to  Ihe  Legislature  of  New  Hampahire  for  more 
troops,  Ibe  militia  turned  oni  with  alaority.  The  speaker  of  the  Assembly,  John  I.angdon,  Esq.,  upon  n- 
oeiving  the  application,  immediately  proposed  an  adjournment,  and  that  as  many  members  as  could  should 
set  ofT  directly  as  volnnteeis  for  the  osose,  taking  with  them  all  Ihe  men  thejocold  collect.  It  was  agreed 
to,  and  done  by  himself  and  other*. — Ovrdan,  ii.,  262. 
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Thus  the  cloud  of  perils  tliickened  uotuid  Boigoyne.  He  now  abandoned  kU  ida&  of 
saving  his  artillery  and  baggage,  and  saw  no  other  mode  of  escape  than  a  precipitala  retreat. 
The  provisions  and  other  stores  in  his  bateaux  were  captured  or  destroyed  by  the  republicans, 
and  from  every  direction  he  was  galled  by  a  desultory  fire  from  cannon  and  small  arms. 
So  overwhelming  was  the  number  of  the  Americans,  that  to  fight  would  be  madness,  and 
Burgoyne  lost  all  hope  of  saving  his  doomed  army. 

Bat  in  the  midst  of  all  these  perils  and  despond enoies,  a  stratagem  of  the  British  com- 
mander, suggested  by  an  erring  apprehension  on  the  part  of  General  Gates,  aided  by  the 
occurrence  of  a  natural  phenomenon,  came  very  near  being  snccessful,  ami  Ibr  a  time  greatly 
cheered  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  enemy.  Kumor  reached  General  Gates  that  the  whole 
BritJsh  army  had  moved  toward  Port  Edward,  leaving  only  a  small  detachment,  as  a  rear- 
guard, in  defense  of  the  camp.  This  mmor  originated  from  the  march  of  the  detachment 
already  mentioned,  which  was  sent  forward  to  Fort  Edward.  General  Gates,  therefore, 
determined  to  cross  the  Fish  Creek  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  fall  in  full  force  upon  and 
crush  the  British  rear-guard,  and  make  a  vigorous  pursuit  after  the  main  body. 

By  some  means  this  determination  of  Gates's  became  known  to  Burgoyne,  and  he  resolved 
to  profit  by  the  false  rumor.  He  lefl  a  strong  guard  at  the  battery  on  the  creek,  and  con- 
cealed his  troops  in  the  thicket,  a  few  rods  in  the  rear.  In  the  morning  the  sky  was  clond- 
lesB,  but  a  thick  fog  rested  upon  the  whole  country  and  obscured  every  object.  This  was 
hailed  as  a  favorable  event  by  both  generals.  Gates  supposing  that  it  would  veil  his  move- 
ments from  the  British  rear-guard,  and  Burgoyne  confidently  believing  that  it  would  conceal 
his  ambush,  and  that  victory  was  now  certain. 

The  brigades  of  Generals  Nixon  azid  Glover,  and  Morgan's  corps,  were  ordered  to  cross 
the  creek  and  fall  upon  the  enemy's  camp.  Morgan  advanced  at  about  daylight,  the  fog 
being  so  thick  that  he  eoold  see  but  a  few  rods  around  him.  He  at  once  fell  in  with  the 
British  pickets,  who  poured  in  a  volley  upon  him  and  killed  a  lieutenant  and  several  privates. 
Morgan  instantly  conceived  that  the  rumor  was  false,  and  that  the  enemy  was  in  force  near. 
At  that  moment  Deputy  Adjutant-general  Wilkinson,  *ho  had  been  sent  by  Gates  to  re- 
connoitei,  rode  up,  and,  coinciding  in  opinion  with  Morgan,  hastened  to  report  to  his  com- 
mander the  anpposed  peril  of  his  corps.  The  brigades  of  Fattereon  and  Learned  were  im- 
mediately dispatched  to  its  support.  Nixon  and  Glover  were  at  the  same  time  pressing 
forward  to  attack  the  camp,  while  the  whole  army  advanced  to  the  heights  immediately 
south  of  the  creek,  Nixon  crossed  the  creek  to  the  plain,  and  surprised  a  picket  guard  at 
Fort  Hardy  ;  and  Glovei  was  about  to  follow  him,  when  a  British  soldier  was  seen  hastily 
fording  the  stream.  He  was  captured,  and  professed  to  be  a  deserter.  Glover  qnestioned 
him,  and  was  informed  that  the  entire  British  army  were  in  their  camp,  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle.  The  general  suspected  him  of  untruth,  and  threatened  him  with  instant  death 
if  he  should  deceive  him.  The  soldier  declared  that  he  was  an  honest  deserter,  and  sol- 
emnly affirmed  the  truth  of  his  tale,  which  was  soon  confirmed  by  a  German  deserter,  and  by 
the  capture  of  a  reconooitering  party,  consisting  of 
a  subaltern  and  thirty-five  men,  by  the  advance  --"  ' 

guard,  under  Captain  Goodale,  of  Putnam's  regi- 
ment. The  deserter  was  immediately  sent  with 
one  of  Glover's  aids  to  General  Gates,  and  infor- 
mation was  forwarded  to  General  Nixon,  with 
urgent  advice  to  halt.  Satisfied  of  the  deserter's 
truth.  Gates  revoked  all  the  orders  of  the  evening 
previous,  and  directed  the  troops  to  return  to  their 
respective  positions.  His  headquarters  were  near- 
ly a  mile  in  the  rear  of  his  army,  and  his  order 
came  almost  too  late  to  save  the  troops,  who  had      uihsiu.  uatib's  Hudquutui  at  aiuToai.> 

'  This  boDse  is  still  standing.     The  view  ia  taken  rroin  the  road,  a  few  rods  sonlhwest  ot  the  bniMing 
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already  crossed  the  creek,  from  destruction,  for  the  fog  soon  passed  away  and  discovered  them 
to  the  enemy,  then  in  full  view,  and  under  arms  upon  the  heights.  Nixon,  however,  had 
retreated,  and  the  cannonade  opened  upon  him  by  the  British  took  efiect  only  upon  the  rear 
of  his  brigade.^ 

General  Learned,  in  the  mean  while,  with  his  own  and  Patterson's  brigades,  had  reached 
Morgan's  corps,  and  was  pressing  on  rapidly  to  the  attack  when  Wilkinson  canus  up,  not 
with  a  counter  order  from  Gates,  but  with  the  intelligence  that  the  right  wing  of  the  Amer- 
icans had  given  way.  The  brave  veteran  disliked  the  idea  of  retreating,  preferring  to  carry 
out  the  standing  order  of  the  previous  day  to  the  very  letter  ;*  but,  on  counseling  with  Colonels 
Brooks  and  Tupper,  and  some  other  officers,  a  retreat  was  deemed  advisable.  As  they  turn- 
ed, the  British,  who  were  awaiting  an  attack,  opened  a  fire  upon  them ;  but  the  Americans 
were  soon  masked  by  the  woods,  and  Morgan  took  post  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy. 

Thus,  by  the  providential  circumstance  of  a  deserter  flying  to  our  camp,  our  army  was 
saved  from  a  terrible,  perhaps  fatal,  loss ;  for,  had  the  several  brigades  of  Nixon,  Glover, 
Learned,  and  Patterson  be«i  cut  ofl*,  Burgoyne  might  have  so  much  weakened  the  Ameri- 
can army,  and  strengthened  his  own  by  the  adherence  of  the  now  wavering  loyalists  and 
Indians,  as  to  scatter  the  remainder  of  the  Continental  forces  and  reach  Albany,  the  darling 
object  of  all  his  efibrts.  But  the  breath  of  the  deserter  blasted  all  his  hopes,  and  the  incident 
was,  to  use  his  own  words,  '*  one  of  the  most  adverse  strokes  of  fortune  during  the  campaign."* 

Burgoyne  now  saw  no  way  of  escape.  He  sent  out  scouts  toward  the  north,  who  reported 
the  roads  impassable  and  the  woods  swarming  with  republicans.  The  few  Indians  who  had 
remained  now  left  him,  utterly  disheartened ;  and  the  loyalists,  feeling  that  their  personal 
security  would  be  jeoparded  in  case  of  a  surrender,  left  the  army  every  hour.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  make  a  scattered  retreat,  each  soldier  carrying  in  his  knapsack  provisions  enough 
for  two  or  three  days.  Fort  George  being  the  place  of  rendezvous ;  but  such  a  step  would 
be  perilous  in  the  extreme,  for  the  Americans,  apparently  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  upon 
the  trees,  and  ever  on  the  alert,  would  cut  them  oflT  in  detail.  In  battle,  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance might  occur  in  their  fator ;  but  General  Gates,  assured  that  he  had  his  enemy 
in  his  power,  could  not  be  induced  to  jeopard  the  lives  of  his  troops  by  an  engagement. 
Burgoyne's  only  hope  rested  upon  aid  from  Clinton  below.  Not  a  word,  however,  could  he 
get  from  that  general ;  yet,  clinging  with  desperation  to  every  hope,  however  feeble,  he  re- 
solved to  await  that  succor  quietly  in  his  strong  camp  as  long  as  his  exhausted  stores  and  a 
powerful  enemy  would  allow. 

Burgoyne's  camp,  upon  the  heights  near  the  Fish  Creek,  was  fortified,  and,  extending 
more  than  half  a  mile  in  the  rear,  was  strengthened  by  artillery.  On  an  elevated  plain, 
northwest  of  the  village  of  Schuylerville,  his  heavy  guns  were  chiefly  posted.  Directly  in 
his  rear  Morgan  and  his  corps  were  stationed.     In  firont,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson, 


It  is  of  wood,  and  has  been  somewhat  enlarged  since  the  Revolntion.  It  was  used  by  General  Gates  for 
his  quarters  from  the  10th  of  October  until  after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  on  the  17th.  It  belonged  to  a 
Widow  Kershaw,  and  General  Gates  amply  compensated  her  for  all  he  had,  on  leaving  it.  It  is  now  well 
preserved.  It  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  Albany  and  Whitehall  turnpike,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south 
of  the  Fish  Creek.  The  Champlain  Canal  passes  immediately  in  the  rear  of  it ;  and  nearly  half  a  nule 
eastward  is  the  Hudson  River. 

^  John  Nixon  was  bom  at  Framingham,  Massachusetts,  March  4th,  1725.  He  was  at  the  siege  of 
Louisburg  in  1745,  was  captain  in  the  provincial  troops  under  Abercrombie  at  Ticonderoga,  and  was  es- 
teemed a  valiant  soldier  during  the  whole  of  the  French  and  Indian  war.  He  took  the  patriot  side  when 
our  Revolution  broke  out.  He  was  one  of  the  minute  men  at  the  Lexington  battle,  was  at  the  head  of  a 
regiment  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  was  made  a  brigadier  in  the  Continental  army  in  August,  1776. 
He  was  then  placed  in  command  at  Governor's  Island,  near  New  York.  In  the  battle  of  Bemis's  Heights 
a  cannon-ball  passed  so  near  his  head  it  impaired  the  sight  of  one  eye  and  the  hearing  of  one  ear.  On  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  he  resigned  his  conunission  in  1780.     He  died  March  24th,  1815,  aged  90  years. 

'  The  standing  order  was,  "  In  case  of  an  attack  against  any  point,  whether  front,  flank,  or  rear,  the 
troops  are  to  fall  on  the  enemy  at  all  quarters." 

'  Letter  to  Lord  George  Germain,  dated  Albany  20th,  1777. 
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■ 

Toward  evemng  a  flag  was  sent  to  General  Gates,  with  a  note,  intimating  that  General 
Burgo3^e  was  desiroiis  of  sending  a  field  officer  to  him  upon  a  matter  of  great  moment  to 
both  armies,  and  wishing  to  know  at  what  hour  the  next  morning  it  would  suit  General 
Gates  to  receive  him.  The  reply  was,  "  At  ten  o'clock,  at  the  advanced  post  of  the  army 
of  the  United  States."  Accordingly,  Lieutenant  Kingston,  Burgoyne's  adjutant  general,  ap- 
peared at  the  appointed  hour  and  delivered  the  following  note  from  his  commander  :  "  After 
having  fought  you  twice,  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  has  waited  some  days  in  his  present 
position,  determined  to  try  a  third  conffict  against  any  force  you  could  bring  against  him. 
He  is  apprized  of  your  superiority  of  numbers,  and  the  disposition  of  your  troops  to  impede 
his  supplies,  and  render  his  retreat  a  scene  of  carnage  on  both  sides.  In  this  situation,  he 
is  impelled  by  humanity,  and  thinks  himself  justified  by  established  principles  and  precedents 
of  state  and  war,  to  spare  the  lives  of  brave  men  upon  honorable  terms.  Should  Major- 
general  Gates  be  inclined  to  treat  upon  that  idea.  General  Burgoyne  would  propose  a  cessa- 
tion of  arms  during  the  time  necessary  to  communicate  the  preliminary  terms  by  which,  in 
any  extremity,  he  and  his  army  mean  to  abide." 

General  Gates  had  already  prepared  a  schedule  of  terms  upon  which  he  was  willing  to 
treat  It  enumerated  the  distresses  of  the  British  army,  and  declared  that  they  could  only 
be  allowed  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  that  they  must  lay  down  their  arms  in 
their  camp.  Burgoyne  replied,  with  spirit,  that  he  would  not  admit  that  the  retreat  of  his 
army  was  cut  off  while  they  had  arms  in  their  hands,  and  that  the  degrading  act  of  laying 
down  their  arms  within  their  own  camp  would  not  be  submitted  to.  The  latter  condition 
was  waived,  and  in  the  afternoon  General  Gates  ordered  a  cessation  of  hostilities  till  sunset. 
Negotiations  continued  until  the  16th,  when  every  thing  was  agreed  upon  and  adjusted, 
ready  for  the  signatures  of  the  contracting  parties.  This  last  act  was  to  be  performed  on 
the  morning  of  the  1 7  th. 

The  substance  of  the  "  Convention  between  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  and  Majof- 
general  Gates"  as  the  British  commander  superscribed  it,  was,  1st.  That  Burgoyne*s  troops 
were  to  march  out  of  their  camp  with  all  the  honors  of  war,  the  artillery  to  be  moved  to  the 
verge  of  the  Hudson,  and  there  left,  together  with  the  soldiers*  arms — the  said  arms  to  be 
piled  by  word  of  command  from  their  own  officers ;  2d.  That  a  free  passage  should  be 
granted  the  troops  to  Great  Britain,  on  condition  of  their  not  serving  again  during  the  war ; 
3d.  That  if  any  cartel  should  take  place  by  which  Burgoyne's  army,  or  any  part  of  it,  should 
be  exchanged,  the  foregoing  article  should  be  void  as  far  as  such  exchange  should  extend ; 
4th.  That  the  army  should  march  to  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  by  the  most  expeditious 
and  convenient  route,  and  not  be  delayed  when  transports  should  arrive  to  receive  them ; 
5th.  That  every  care  should  be  taken  for  the  proper  subsistence  of  the  troops  till  they  should 
be  embarked ;  6  th.  That  all  officers  should  retain  their  carriages,  horses,  bat-horses,  &c., 
and  their  baggage,  and  be  exempt  from  molestation  or  search ;  7th.  That  on  the  march, 
and  while  the  army  should  remain  at  Boston  (the  port  selected  for  their  embarkation),  the 
officers  should  not  be  separated  from  their  men ;  8th.  That  all  corps  whatsoever,  whether 
composed  of  sailors,  bateaux-men,  artificers,  drivers,  independent  companies,  or  followers  of 
the  army,  of  whatever  country  they  might  be,  should  be  included  in  the  fullest  sense  and  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  the  articles,  and  comprehended  in  every  respect  as  British  subjects, 
whose  general  had  capitulated  for  them  ;^  9th.  That  all  Canadians  and  persons  belonging 
to  the  Canadian  establishment  should  be  permitted  a  free  return  to  Canada,  should  be  con- 
ducted by  the  shortest  route  to  the  British  posts  on  Lake  George,  should  be  treated  in  all 
respects  like  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  should  be  bound  by  the  same  conditions  not  to  serve 
during  the  war,  unless  exchanged ;  1 0th.  That  passports  should  be  immediately  granted 
for  three  officers,  to  carry  Burgoyne's  dispatches  to  General  Howe  at  Philadelphia,  to  Sir 
Guy  Carleton  in  Canada,  and  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain  by  way  of  New  York ; 
11  th.  That  all  officers,  during  their  stay  in  Boston,  should  be  admitted  to  parole,  and  from 

^  This  was  to  afford  protection  to  the  loyalisu  or  Tories. 
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firat  to  last  be  permitted  to  wear  their  side-arms ;  1 2th.  That  if  the  army  found  it  necessary 
to  send  for  their  clothing  and  other  baggage  from  Canada,  they  should  be  permitted  to  do 
so,  and  have  the  neoessaiy  passports  granted  them ;  13th.  That  these  articles  should  be 
signed  and  exchanged  on  the  following  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  the  troops  to 
march  out  of  their  intrenchments  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Appended  ^®*°**'  "• 
to  these  articles  was  an  addendum  or  postscript,  signed  by  General  Gates,  declaring  that 
Gieneral  Bnigoyne,  whose  name  was  not  mentioned  in  the  above  treaty,  was  fully  compre- 
hended in  it.' 


^^^^>  ^^'  i/m 


<> FaO-SUOLX  of  the  S1ONATURX8  OF  BXT&OOYIOI  AND  GaTIS 

•v_>^  TO  THE  •«  CONTaKTXON." 

u(^r'  yj    ^yyy      Dunng  the  night  of  the  16th  Captain  Campbell 

/  '  /  succeeded  in  eluding  the  American  sentinels,  and 
reached  the  British  camp  with  dispatches  from  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  announcing  his  capture  of  the  forts  among  the  Hudson  Highlands,  and  the 
expedition  of  Vaughan  and  Wallace  as  far  up  the  river  as  Esopus.  Here  was  a  ray  of 
hope,  and  Burgoyne  felt  disposed  to  withhold  his  signature  from  the  «  convention."  Gen- 
eral Gates  was  apprized  of  this,  and  of  the  cause  which  had  excited  new  hopes  in  the  Brit- 
ish commander.  He  was  better  acquainted,  too,  with  the  threatening  aspect  below  than 
Burgoyne,  and  he  knew  that  <<  delays  are  dangerous."  He  drew  up  his  army  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th  in  order  of  battle,  and  then  sent  a  peremptory  message  to  Burgoyne,  that 
if  the  articles  were  not  signed  by  him  immediately,  he  should  open  a  fire  upon  him.  Under 
the  circumstances,  the  terms  were  exceedingly  humane  and  honorable ;  far  more  so  than 
might  be  expected  if  the  negotiation  should  be  here  broken  off  and  again  commenced. 
With  reluctance  Burgoyne  subscribed  his  name,  and  preparations  were  immediately  made 
for  the  ceremonies  of  surrender. 

The  British'  army  left  their  camp  upon  the  hills,  and  marched  sorrowfully  down  upon 
the  <<  green"  or  level  plain  in  front  of  old  Fort  Hardy,*  where  the  different  companies  were 
drawn  up  in  parallel  lines,  and,  by  order  of  their  several  commanders,  grounded  their  arms 
and  emptied  their  cartridge-boxes.  They  were  not  subject  to  the  mortification  of  thus  sub- 
mitting under  the  gaze  of  an  exulting  foe,  for  General  Gates,  with  a  delicacy  and  magna- 

^  A  copy  of  these  articles,  said  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  General  Grates,  and  signed  by  the  two  com- 
manders, is  in  the  possession  of  the  New  Tork  Historical  Society,  from  which  the  above  fac-similes  were 
copied. 

'  Fort  Hardy  was  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Fish  Creek  with  the  Hudson  Rirer,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  former.  It  was  built  of  earth  and  logs,  and  was  thrown  up  by  the  French,  under  Baron  Dieskau, 
In  1755,  when  Sir  William  Johnson  was  mi^Eing  preparations  at  Albany  to  march  against  the  French  on 
Lakes  Champkiin  and  George.  It  was  abandoned  by  the  French,  and  named  by  the  English  Fort  Hardy, 
in  honor  of  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  who  was  that  year  appointed  Governor  of  New  York.  The  lines  of  the  in- 
trenchments of  the  fort  inclosed  about  fifteen  acres,  bounded  south  by  the  Fish  Creek  and  east  by  the  Hud- 
son River.  This  fort  was  a  ruin  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution ;  yet,  when  I  visited  it  (July,  1848),  many 
traces  of  its  outworks  vrere  still  visible.  Its  form  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  map,  page  77.  Many 
military  relics  have  been  found  near  the  fort,  and  I  was  told  that,  in  excavating  for  the  Champlain  Canal, 
a  great  number  of  human  skeletons  were  found.  The  workmen  had,  doubtless,  struck  upon  the  burial- 
place  of  the  garrison. 
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nJmity  of  feeling  which  drew  forth  the  exprened  admiration  of  Burgoyne  and  his  officen, 
had  ordered  all  hia  army  within  hia  camp,  out  of  sight  of  the  vanquished  Britons.'  Col- 
onel WilkioBoa,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  British  camp,  and,  in  company  with  Burgoyne, 
selected  the  pl&ce  where  the  troops  were  to  lay  down  their  aims,  was  the  only  American 
officer  present  at  the  scene.' 

The  Bltelch  here  presenlefl,  of  Ihe  place  "where  Ihe  British  army  sur- 
readered,  was  made  from  oiio  of  the  canal  bridges  at  Schuyler- 
ville,  looking  ca£t-iiorthL-a.st.     The  stream  of  water  in  the 
fore-ground  is  Fish  Creek,  and  the  level  ground  seen  between 
it  and  the  distant  hilla  on  the  tell  is  the  place  where  the 
humiliation   of  the   Britons   occurred.      The   tree  by   the 
fence,  in  the  center  of  the  picture,  designates  the  north- 
■  ;^i|^  __  west  angle  of  Fort  Hardy,  and  the  other  three  trees 
^■^^  '      .^  nn  the  right  stand  nearly  on  tho  line  of  the  north- 
cm  breast-works.     The  row  of  small  ti 


parently  at  the  foot  of  the  distant  hills,  marks  the  course  of  the  Hudson  ;  and  the  hilla 
that  bound  the  view  are  those  on  which  the  Americana  were  posted.  This  plain  is  directly 
in  front  of  Schuylerville,  between  that  village  and  the  Hudson.  General  Fellows  was  sta- 
tioned upon  the  high  ground  seen  over  the  bam  on  the  right,  and  the  Aninence  on  the  ex- 
treme hit  is  the  place  whence  the  American  cannon  played  upon  the  house  wherein  the 
Baroness  Keidesel  and  other  ladies  sought  refuge. 

As  soon  as  the  troops  had  laid  down  their  arms,  General  Burgoyne  proposed  to  be  intro- 
duced to  General  Gates.  They  crossed  Fish  Creek,  and  proceeded  toward  headquarters, 
Burgoyne  in  front  with  hia  adjutant  general,  Kingston,  and  his  aids-de-camp,  Captain  Lord 
Petersham  and  Lieutenant  Wilford,  behind  him.  Then  followed  Generals  Phillips,  Keide- 
sel, and  Hamilton,  and  other  officers  and  suites,  according  to  tank.  General  Gates  was 
informed  of  the  approach  of  Burgoyne,  and  with  his  staff  met  him  at  the  head  of  his  camp, 
about  a  mile  south  of  the  Fish  Creek,  Burgoyne  in  a  rich  uniform  of  scarlet  and  gold,  and 
Gates  in  a  plain  blue  frock-coat.  When  within  about  a  sword's  length,  they  reined  up  and 
halted.  Colonel  Wilkinson  then  named  the  gentlemen,  and  Grsneral  Burgoyne,  raiung  his 
hat  gracefully,  said,  "  The  fortune  of  war,  General  Gates,  has  made  me  your  prisoner." 
The  victor  promptly  replied,  ■'  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  bear  testimony  that  it  has  not 


'  Letter  of  Bnrgoyiia  to  the  Ewl  of  Derlij.    Siedman,  i.,  352.    Botia,  ii 
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been  tbnragh  any  fault  of  yonr  excellency."     The  other  office 


were  introduced  in  turn,  and 
the  whole  party  repaired 
to  Gates's  headquarters, 
where  a  Bumptuoua  dinner 
woa  served.' 

After  dinner  the  Ameri- 
can array  was  drawn  up  in 
parallel  lines  on  each  aide 
of  the  load,  extending  near- 
ly a  mile.  Between  theie 
victorious  troope  the  Btit- 
Uh  army,  with  light  infan- 
try in  front,  and  escorted 
by  a  company  of  light 
dragoons,  preceded  by  two 
mounted  officers  bearing 
the  American  flag,  marched  to  the  lively  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle.'  Just  as  they  passed,  the 
two  coramanding  generals,  who  were  in  Gates's  marquee,  came  oat  together,  and,  fronting 
the  procession,  gazed  upon  it  in  silence  a  few  moments.  What  a  conttait,  in  every  partic 
ular,  did  the  two  present !  Burgoyne,  though  possessed  of  coarse  features,  had  a  large  and 
commanding  person ;  Gatee  was  smaller  and  far  less  dignified  in  appearance.  Burgoyne 
was  arrayed  in  the  splendid  military  trappings  of  his  rank  ;  Gates  was  clad  in  a  plain  and 
unassuming  dress.  Burgoyne  was  the  victim  of  disappointed  hopes  and  foiled  ambition,  and 
looked  upon  the  scene  with  exceeding  sorrow  ;  Gates  was  buoyant  with  the  first  flush  of  a 
great  victory.  Without  exchanging  a  word,  Burgoyne,  according  to  previous  understand- 
ing, stepped  back,  drew  his  sword,  and,  in  the  preeenoe  of  the  two  armies,  presented  it  to 
General  Gates.  He  received  it  with  a  courteous  inclination  of  the  head,  and  instantly  re- 
turned it  to  the  vanquished  general.  They  then  retired  to  the  marquee  together,  the  Brit- 
ish anny  filed  ofi^  and  took  up  their  line  of  march  for  Boston,  and  thus  ended  the  drama 
upon  the  heights  of  Saratoga. 

The  whole  number  of  prisoners  surrendered  was  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety* 
one,  of  whom  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  twelve  wero  Germans  and  Hessians.  The 
fbroe  of  the  Americans,  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  was,  according  to  a  statement  which 
General  Gates  furnished  to  Burgoyne,  thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two,  of 
which  number  nine  thousand  and  ninety-three  were  Continentals,  or  regular  soldiers,  and 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  were  militia.  The  arms  and  ammunition  which 
came  into  the  poseewion  of  the  Americana  were,  a  fine  train  of  brass  artillery,  consisting  of 
2  twenty-four  pounders,  4  twelve  pounders,  20  sixes,  6  threes,  2  eight  inch  howitzers,  5  five 
and  a  half  inch  royal  howitzers,  and  3  five  and  a  half  inch  royal  mortars  ;*  in  all  forty-two 

'  See  WilkiosoD. 

'  Thia  view  ii  taken  from  the  turnpike,  loiAiiig  wmth.  The  old  road  was  where  the  canal  now  ii,  and 
the  place  of  meeting  was  about  at  the  point  where  the  bridge  ia  seen. 

*  Thatoher,  in  hia  Militai;  Journal  (p.  19),  givet  [he  following  occonnt  of  the  origin  of  the  word  Yan- 
ktt  and  of  Tanka  Doodlt :  "  A  farmer  of  Cambridge,  Masaachasetu,  named  Jonalhaa  Hutings,  who  lived 
about  the  jeai  1713,  lued  it  as  a  bvorite  cant  word  to  eipren  eicellenoe,  u  a  gankit  good  hone  or  ifan- 
lea  good  cider.  The  itudeoti  of  the  college,  hearing  him  use  it  a  great  deal,  adapted  it,  and  colled  him 
Yankn  Jimatlum ;  and  as  he  was  a  rather  weak  man,  the  stodents,  when  they  wished  to  denote  a  obaiac- 
ter  of  that  kind,  wonld  call  him  Umlrn  JoiuUhan.  Like  other  cant  words,  it  spread,  and  came  flnollj  lo 
be  applied  to  the  New  Englanden  ai  a  term  of  reproseh.  Some  aappose  the  term  to  be  the  Indian  cor- 
ruption  of  the  word  EngU^ — Ytnglm,  Yanglti,  Yankia,  and  finally  Yanktt. 

"  A  song,  oalled  Yankit  DoodU,  was  written  by  a  British  sergeant  at  Bootoo,  in  1775,  to  ridicnla  tba   , 
people  there,  when  the  American  army,  onder  Wuhinglon,  was  encamped  at  Cambridge  and  Roxbuij." 
The  original  song  will  be  iband  in  another  part  of  thia  work. 

■  Two  of  these,  drawings  of  which  will  be  found  in  this  work,  are  now  in  the  conrt  of  Ihe  laboratoiy 
of  the  West  PoinI  Military  Aeadewy,  on  the  Hndson, 
F 
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pieces  of  ordnance.  There  were  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-seven  muskets,  and 
six  thousand  dozens  of  cartridges,  besides  shot,  carcasses,  cases,  shells,  &c.  Among  the  En- 
glish prisoners  were  six  members  of  Parliament.^ 

Cotemporary  writers  represent  the  appearance  of  the  poor  Grerman  and  Hessian  troops  as 
extremely  miserable  and  ludicrous.  They  deserved  commiseration,  but  they  received  none. 
They  came  not  here  voluntarily  to  fight  our  people  ;  they  were  sent  as  slaves  by  their  mas- 
ters, who  received  the  price  of  their  hire.  They  were  caught,  it  is  said,  while  congregated 
in  their  churches  and  elsewhere,  and  forced  into  the  service.  Most  of  them  were  torn  re- 
luctantly from  their  families  and  friends ;  hundredjs  of  them  deserted  here  before  the  close 
of  the  war ;  and  many  of.  their  descendants  are  now  living  among  us.  Many  had  their 
wives  with  them,  and  these  helped  to  make  up  the  pitiable  procession  throu^  the  country. 
Their  advent  into  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  is  thus  noticed  by  the  lady  of  Dr.  Winthrop  of 
that  town,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren,  an  early  historian  of  our  Revolution :  <'  On 
Friday  we  heard  the  Hessians  were  to  make  a  procession  on  the  same  route.  We  thought 
we  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  view  them  as  they  passed.  To  be  sure,  the  sight  was 
truly  astonishing.  I  never  had  the  least  idea  that  the  creation  produced  such  a  sordid  set 
of  creatures  in  human  figure — ^poor,  dirty,  emaciated  med.  Great  numbers  of  women,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  beasts  of  burden,  having  bushel  baskets  on  their  backs,  by  which  they  were 
bent  double.  The  contents  seemed  to  be  pots  and  kettles,  various  sorts  of  furniture,  children 
peeping  through  gridirons  and  other  utensils.  Some  very  young  infants,  who  were  bom  on 
the  road ;  the  women  barefooted,  clothed  in  dirty  rags.  Such  effluvia  filled  the  air  while 
they  were  passing,  that,  had  they  not  been  smoking  all  the  time,  I  should  have  been  appre- 
hensive of  being  contaminated.''' 

The  whole  view  of  the  vanquished  army,  as  it  marched  through  the  country  from  Saratoga 
to  Boston,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  escorted  by  two  or  three  American  offlcers  and 
a  handful  of  soldiers,  was  a  spectacle  of  extraordinary  interest.  Generals  of  the  first  order 
of  talent ;  young  gentlemen  of  noble  and  wealthy  families,  aspiring  to  military  renown  ;  legis- 
lators of  the  British  realm,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  other  men,  lately  confident  of  victory  and 
of  freedom  to  plunder  and  destroy,  were  led  captive  through  the  pleasant  land  they  had  covet- 
ed, to  be  gazed  at  with  mingled  joy  and  scorn  by  those  whose  homes  they  came  to  make  des- 
olate. **  Their  march  was  solemn,  sullen,  and  silent ;  but  they  were  every  where  treated 
with  such  humanity,  and  even  delicacy,  that  they  were  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  and 
gratitude.  Not  one  insult  was  offered,  not  an  opprobrious  reflection  cast ;"'  and  in  all  their 
long  captivity*  they  experienced  the  generous  kindness  of  a  people  warring  only  to  be  free. 

»  Gordon,  ii.,  267. 

*  Women  of  the  Revolution)  i.,  97.  * 
'  Mercy  Warren,  ii.,  40. 

*  Although  Congress  ratified  the  generous  ternos  entered  into  by  Gates  with  Burgoyne  in  the  convention 
at  Saratoga,  circumstances  made  them  suspicious  that  the  terms  would  not  be  strictly  complied  with. 
They  feared  that  the  Britons  would  break  their  parole,  and  Burgoyne  was  required  to  furnish  a  complete 
roll  of  his  army,  the  name  and  rank  of  every  officer,  and  the  name,  former  place  of  abode,  occupation,  age, 
and  size  of  every  non-commissioned  officer  and  private  soldier.  Burgoyne  murmured  and  hesitated.  Gen- 
eral Howe,  at  the  same  time,  was  very  illiberal  in  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  exhibited  considerable 
duplicity.  Congress  became  alarmed,  and  resolved  not  to  allow  the  army  of  Burgoyne  to  leave  our  shores 
until  a  formal  ratification  of  the  convention  should  be  made  by  the  British  government.  Burgoyne  alone 
was  allowed  to  go  home  on  parole,  and  the  other  officers,  with  the  army,  were  marched  into  the  interior 
of  Virginia,  to  await  the  future  action  of  the  two  governments.  The  British  ministry  charged  Congress 
with  positive  perfidy,  and  Congress  justified  their  acts  by  charging  the  ministers  with  meditated  perfidy. 
That  this  suspicion  wbs  well  founded  is  proved  by  subsequent  events.  In  the  autunm  of  1778,  Isaac  Og- 
den,  a  prominent  loyalist  of  New  Jersey,  and  then  a  refugee  in  New  York,  thus  wrote  to  Joseph  Galloway, 
an  American  Tory  in  London,  respecting  an  expedition  of  four  thousand  British  troops  which  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  sent  up  the  Hudson  a  week  previous :  "  Another  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  open  the  country 
for  many  of  Burgoyne^s  troops  that  had  escaped  the  vigilance  of  their  guard,  to  come  in.  About  forty  of 
these  have  got  safe  in.  If  this  expedition  had  been  a  week  sooner,  greater  part  of  Burgoyne's  troops  prob- 
ably would  have  arrived  here,  as  a  disposition  of  rising  on  their  guard  strongly  prevailed,  and  all  they 
wanted  to  eflTect  it  was  some  support  near  at  hand." 
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The  fluirender  of  Burgoyne  waa  aa  event  of  infinite  importaiice  to  the  atruggiing  lepubli^ 
ana.  Hitherto  the  preponderance  of  roccew  had  been  on  the  aide  of  the  Engliab,  and  only 
a  few  partial  yictories  had  been  won  by  the  Amencans.  The  defeat  on  Long  Island  had 
eclipaed  the  glory  of  the  Kego  of  Boston ;  the  capture  of  Fort  Wtushington  and  ita  garriaon 
had  OTennatched  the  brilliant  de&nae  of  Charleston  ;  the  defeat  at  Brandywine  hod  balanced 
the  victory  at  Trenton ;  White  Plains  and  Princeton  were  in  fair  juxtapoaition  in  the  ac- 
count  current ;  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  hoatile  armies  at  the  north  ware  fighting  fol- 
Qm  nuuAery,  Washington  waa  snfiering  defeata  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Porta  Clinton,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Constitutioa  were  paaaing  into  the  hands  of  the  royal  forces.  Congress  had 
fled  from  Philadelphia  to  York,  and  its  aittinga  were  in  the  midst  of  loyalists,  ready  to  at- 
tack or  betray.  Ita  treasnry  was  nearly  ezhauated  ;  its  credit  utterly  ao.  Ita  bills  to  th« 
amount  of  forty  milUoaa  of  dollan  were  aoatteied  over  the  country.  Ita  frequent  iaaues  were 
inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  oommissariat,  and  distrust  was  rapidly  depreciating  their 
value  in  the  public  mind.  Loyalists  rejoiced  ;  the  middlemen  were  in  a  dilemma;  the 
patriota  trembled.  Thick  clouda  of  doubt  and  diai;nay  were  gathering  in  every  part  of  the 
pdUtieal  horizon,  and  the  acclamationa  which  had  followed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  year  before,  died  away  like  mere  whispers  upon  the  wind. 

All  eyes  were  turned  anxiously  to  the  army  of  the  north,  and  upon  that  strong  arm  of 
Congress,  wielded,  for  the  time,  by  Gates,  the  hopes  of  the  patriots  leaned.  How  eagerly 
they  listened  to  every  breath  of  rumor  from  Saratoga  !  How  enraptured  were  tiiey  when  the 
cry  of  victory  fell  upon  their  ears  I  All  over  the  land  a  shout  of  triumph  went  up,  sjtd 
from  the  furrows,  and  workshops,  and  marts  of  commerce  ;  from  the  pulpit,  from  provincial 
halla  of  legislation,  from  partisan  camps,  and  from  tiie  ahattered  ranka  of  the  chief  at  Whitd 
Marsh,  it  was  echoed  and  re-echoed.  Toryism,  which  had  begun  to  lifl  high  its  bead,  re- 
treated behind  the  defense  of  inaction  ;  the  bills  of  Cong^as  roae  twenty  per  cent,  in  value  ; 
capital  came  forth  from  ita  hiding-places ;  the  militia  readily  obeyed  the  aummona  to  the 
camp,  and  the  great  patriot  heart  of  America  beat  atrongly  with  pulaations  of  hope.  Amid 
tite  joy  of  the  moment,  Gates  waa  apotheosized  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  they 


'  The  CDgraviDg  exhibits  a  new  of  both  sides  of  the  medal,  drawn  the  nie  oC  the  original.  Od  one 
nde  ii  a  boit  of  Geaera]  Gates,  with  the  Latin  inscriplion,  "HoaATio  Gxtib  Ddci  Sraavuo  Cduitia 
Americana  i"  hleral  English,  Horalio  Oata,  bravt  Itader  o/fht  Amtrwati  forca.  On  the  other  liite,  or 
revene,  Burgoyne  is  represented  in  the  attitode  of  dolivBring  np  his  sword ;  and  in  the  background,  on 
eicher  side  of  them,  are  seen  the  two  armies  of  England  and  America,  the  former  laying  down  their  arms. 
At  the  top  is  the  Latin  inscription,  "Salus  aioioKua  SaFTKHTaionAi. ;"  literal  English,  Safiti/  oftkt 
tiarlktm  rrgion  or  dtpartmaa.  Below  is  the  insciiptioD,  "  Hosts  ad  SAaATooint  la  ssmTton,  accifio 
Dia  ivn.  Oct,  mccLuvij. ;"  English,  £>w>ny  at  Sonloga  nurmJtTtd  OOtUr  ITli,  1777. 
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Wilkinson  before  Congress.      Gold  Medal  awnrded  to  Gates.      Proceedings  of  tiie  British  ParUament      Speech  of  Chatiiam. 

generously  overlooked  the  indignity  offered  by  him  to  the  commander-in-chief  when  he  re- 
fused, in  the  haughty  pride  of  his  heart  in  that  hour  of  victory,  to  report,  as  in  duty  bound, 
his  success  t#  the  national  council  through  him.  Congress,  too,  overjoyed  at  the  result,  for- 
got its  own  dignity,  and  allowed  Colonel  Wilkinson,'  the  messenger  of  the  glad  tidings,  to 
stand  upon  their  floor  and  proclaim,  <<  The  whole  British  army  have  laid  down  their  arms 
at  Saratoga  ;  our  own,  full  of  vigor  and  courage,  expect  your  orders ;  it  is  for  your  wisdom 
to  decide  where  the  country  may  still  have  need  of  their  services."  Congress  voted  thanks 
to  General  Gates  and  his  army,  and  decreed  that  he  should  be  presented  with  a  medal  of 
gold,  to  be  struck  expressly  in  commemoration  of  so  glorious  a  victory. 

This  victory  was  also  of  infinite  importance  to  the  republicans  on  account  of  its  efiects 
beyond  the  AlJantio.  The  highest  hopes  of  the  British  nation,  and  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  rested  on  the  success  of  this  campaign.  It  had 
been  a  favorite  object  with  the  administration,  and  the  people  were  confidently  assured  that, 
with  the  undoubted  success  of  Burgoyne,  the  turbulent  spirit  of  rebellion  would  be  quelled, 
and  the  insurgents  would  be  forced  to  return  to  their  allegiance. 

Parliament  was  in  session  when  the  intelligence  of  Burgo3me*s  defeat  reached  England ; 
December  3,    ^^^  when  the  moumful  tidings  were  commimicated  to  that  body,  it  instantly 

^'^'  aroused  all  the  fire  of  opposing  parties.'  The  opposition  opened  anew  their  elo- 
quent batteries  upon  the  ministers.  For  several  days  misfortune  had  been  suspected.  The 
last  arrival  from  America  brought  tidings  of  gloom.  The  Earl  of  Chatham,  with  far-reach- 
ing comprehension,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  American  afifairs,  had  denounced  the  mode  of 
warfare  and  the  material  used  against  the  Americans.  He  refused  to  vote  for  the  lauda- 
tory address  to  the  king.  Leaning  upon  his  crutch,  he  poured  forth  his  vigorous  denuncia- 
tions against  the  course  of  the  ministers  like  a  mountain  torrent.  **  This,  my  lords,"  he 
said,  <*  is  a  perilous  and  tremendous  moment !  It  is  no  time  for  adulation.  The  smooth- 
ness of  flattery  can  not  now  avail — can  not  save  us  in  this  rugged  and  awful  crisis.     It  ift 

now  necessary  to  instruct  the  throne  in  the  language  of  truth You  can  not, 

I  venture  to  say  it,  you  can  not  conquer  America.  What  is  your  present  situation  there  ? 
We  do  not  know  the  worst,  but  we  know  that  in  three  campaigns  we  have  sufilered  much 
and  gained  nothing,  and  perhaps  at  this  moment  the  northern  army  (Burgoyne's)  may  be  a 
total  loss You  may  swell  every  expense,  and  every  efiS)rt,  still  more  extrava- 
gantly f  pile  and  accumulate  every  assistance  you  can  buy  or  borrow ;  traffic  and  barter 
with  every  little  pitiful  German  prince  that  sells  and  sends  his  subjects  to  the  shambles  of 
a  foreign  power ;  your  efibrts  are  forever  vain  and  impotent ;  doubly  so  from  this  mercenary 
aid  on  which  you  rely,  for  it  irritates  to  an  incurable  resentment  the  minds  of  your  enemies. 
To  overrun  with  the  mercenary  sons  of  rapine  and  plunder,  devoting  them  and  their  posses- 
sions to  the  rapacity  of  hireling  cruelty  !  If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman, 
while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would  lay  down  my  arms—- never, 
never,  never  !"* 

The  Earl  of  Coventry,  Earl  Temple  Chatham's  brother-in-law,  and  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, all  spoke  in  coincidence  with  Chatham.  Lord  Sufiblk,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
undertook  the  defense  of  ministers  for  the  employment  of  Indians,  and  concluded  by  saying, 
<'  It  is  perfectly  justifiable  to  use  all  the  means  that  God  and  nature  have  put  into  our 
hands."     This  sentiment  brought  Chatham  upon  the  floor.      "  That  God  and  nature  put 


'  James  Wilkinson  was  born  in  Maryland  about  1757,  and,  by  education,  was  prepared  for  the  practice 
of  medicine.  He  repaired  to  Cambridge  as  a  volunteer  in  1775.  He  was  captain  of  a  company  in  a  regi- 
ment that  went  to  Canada  in  1776.  He  was  appointed  deputy  adjutant  general  by  Gates,  and,  after  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne,  Congress  made  him  a  brigadier  general  by  brevet.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
he  settled  in  Kentucky,  but  entered  the  army  in  1806,  and  had  the  command  on  the  Mississippi.  He  com- 
manded on  the  northern  frontier  during  our  last  war  with  Great  Britain.  At  the  age  of  56  he  married  a 
young  lady  of  26.     He  died  of  diarrhea,  in  Mexico,  December  28th,  1825,  aged  68  years. 

»  Pitkin,  i.,  399. 
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into  oar  hands  !"  he  reiterated,  \rith  bitter  Kom.  "  I  know  not  what  idea  that  lord  may 
entertain  of  God  and  nature,  but  I  know  that  such  abominable  prinoiplea  are  equally  abhor- 
rent to  religion  and  humanity.  What !  attribute  the  sacred  sanction  of  God  and  nature  to 
the  maasacrea  of  the  Indian  «calping-knife,  to  the  caanibal  and  savage,  torturing,  murdering, 
roasting,  and  eating — literally,  my  lords,  eating — the  mangled  victims  of  his  barbarous  bat- 
tles  These  abominable  principles,  and  this  most  abominable  avowal  of  them, 

demand  most  decisive  indignation.  I  call  upon  that  right  reverend  bench  (pointing  to  the 
bishops),  those  holy  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  pious  pastors  of  the  Church — I  conjure 
them  to  join  in  the  holy  work,  and  to  vindicate  the  religion  of  their  God." 

In  the  Iiowec  House,  Burke,  Fox,  and  Barr£  were  equally  severe  upon  the  ministers  ; 
and  on  the  3d  of  December,  when  the  news  of  Burgoyne's  defeat  reached  London,  the  lat- 
ter aroee  in  bis  place  in  the  Conunons,  and,  with  a  severe  and  solemn  countenance,  asked 
Lord  George  Germain,  the  Secretary  of  War,  what  news  he  had  received  by  his  last  ex- 
presses Irom  Quebec,  and  to  say,  upon  his  word  of  honor,  what  had  become  of  Burgoyne 
and  his  brave  anny.  The  haughty  secretary  was  irritated  by  the  cool  irony  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  be  was  obliged  to  unbeud  and  to  confess  that  the  unhappy  intelligence  had  reached 
him,  but  added  it  was  not  yet  authenticated.' 

Lord  North,  the  premier,  with  his  usual  adroitness,  admitted  that  misfortune  had  befallen  the 


British  arms,  but  denied  that 
any  blame  could  be  imputed 
to  miniiten  themselves,  and 
proposed  an  adjournment  of 
tMeeiidw,  Parliament  on  the 
i"^'  11th  (which  was 
carried)  until  the  20th  of 
January.'  It  was  a 
'™  clever  triok  of  the 
premier  to  escape  the  cas- 
tigations  which  he  knew 
the  opposition  would  inflict 
white  the  nation  was  smart- 
ing under  the  goadings  of 
mortified  pride. 

The  victory  over  Bur- 
goyne, imassisted  as  our 


troops  were  by  foreign  aid, 
placed  the  prowess  of  the 
United  States  in  the  moat 
favorable  light  upon  the 
Continent.  Our  urgent  so- 
licitations for  aid,  hitherto 
but  little  noticed  except  by 
France,  were  now  listened 
to  with  respect,  and  the 
American  commissioners  at 
Paris,  Dr.  Franklin,  Sihis 
Deane,'  and  Arthur  Lee,* 
occupied  a  commanding  po- 
sition among  the  diploma- 
^y\  lists    of  Europe.     France, 

C^^^/^,^_,^,.^_^j__    Spain,  the  States  Gen- 
eral   of   Holland,    the 


Prince  of  Orange,  and  even  Catharine  of  Kussia  and  Pope  Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli),  all 


■  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  i.,  326. 

*  Pilkin,  L,  397.     AiidiibI  Register,  1778,  p.  74. 

'  Silas  Deane  was  a  native  of  Groloo,  Conoectiont.  He  gnujnated  at  Yale  College,  17S8,  and  was  a 
msmber  of  the  first  Congress,  1T74.  He  wtu  sent  to  France  in  June,  1776,  as  political  and  commercial 
agent  for  the  United  Colonies,  nnd  in  the  ■ntiunn  of  that  year  was  nssoaiBted  with  Fnuklin  and  Lee  as 
oonunisaioner.  He  seema  to  have  been  noflt,  in  a  great  degree,  Tor  the  station  he  held,  and  his  defectiTe 
jndgment  and  eitravagaiit  [muniaes  greatly  embarrassed  Congress.  He  was  recalled  at  the  close  of  1777, 
and  John  Adams  appointed  in  his  place.  He  pablished  a  defense  of  his  character  in  IT78,  and  charged 
Thomas  Paine  and  othen  c<mnected  wiih  public  affairs  with  uslog  their  c^cial  iailaence  for  purposes  of 
priiale  gain.  This  was  the  oharge  made  a.gBins(  bimaelf,  and  he  never  fully  wiped  out  nil  suspicion.  He 
went  M  England  toward  the  olose  oT  1TS4,  and  died  in  extreme  poverty  at  Deal,  1T89. 

*  Dr.  Lee  wbb  bom  In  Vii^nia  in  1740— a  brother  to  the  celebrated  Richard  Henry  Lee.  He  was  eda- 
oated  at  Edinbnrgh,  and,  on  returning  to  America,  praaticed  medicine  at  Williamsburgh  about  Sve  years. 
He  went  to  London  in  1766,  and  studied  law  in  the  Temple.  He  kept  his  brother  and  other  patriots  of 
the  Revolution  fully  informed  of  ell  polilionl  matters  of  importance  abroad,  and  particularly  the  movemcntt 
of  the  British  ministry.  He  wrote  a  great  deal,  and  stood  high  as  an  essayist  and  political  pamphleteer. 
He  was  oolonial  agent  for  Vu-ginia  in  1775.  In  1776  he  was  associated  with  Franklin  and  Deane,  as  min- 
ister at  the  oonrt  of  Versailles.  He  and  John  Adams  were  recalled  in  1779.  On  reluming  to  the  United 
SliOes,  he  was  appoieted  tu  lAoe*  tJ  trast.     He  died  of  pleorisy,  December  14th,  1782,  aged  nearly  42. 
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of  whom  feared  and  hated  England  because  of  her  increasing  potency  in  arms,  commerce, 
diplomacy,  and  the  Protestant  faith,  thought  kindly  of  us  and  spoke  kindly  to  us.  We 
were  loved  because  England  was  hated ;  we  were  respected  because  we  could  injure  En- 
gland by  dividing  her  realm  and  impairing  her  growing  strength  beyond  the  seas.  There 
was  a  perfect  reciprocity  of  service ;  and  when  peace  was  ordained  by  treaty,  and  our  inde* 
pendence  was  established,  the  balance-sheet  showed  nothing  against  us,  so  far  as  the  govern- 
ments of  continental  Europe  were  concerned. 

In  the  autumn  of  1 776,  Franklin  and  Lee  were  appointed,  jointly  with  Deane^ 
resident  commissioners  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  with  the  French  king.  They  opened  negotiations  early  in  December  with 
the  Count  De  Vergennea,  the  premier  of  Louis  XVI.  He  was  distinguished  for  sound  wifr> 
dom,  extensive  political  knowledge,  remarkable  sagacity,  and  true  greatness  of  mind.  He 
foresaw  that  generous  dealings  with  the  insurgent  colonists  at  the  outset  would  be  the  surest 
means  of  perpetuating  the  rebellion  until  a  total  separation  from  the  parent  state  would  be 
accomplished^ — an  event  eagerly  coveted  by  the  French  government.  France  hated  En« 
gland  cordially,  and  feared  her  power.  She  had  no  special  love  for  the  Anglo- American 
colonies,  but  she  was  ready  to  aid  them  in  reducing,  by  disunion,  the  puissance  of  the  Brit* 
ish  empire.  To  widen  the  breach  was  the  chief  aim  of  Vergennes.  A  haughty  reserve, 
he  knew,  would  discourage  the  Americans,  while  an  open  reception,  or  even  countenance, 
of  their  deputies  might  alarm  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain,  and  dispose  them  to  a  compromise 
with  the  colonies,  or  bring  on  an  immediate  rupture  between  France  and  England.  A 
middle  line  was,  therefore,  pursued  by  him.* 

While  the  French  government  was  thus  vacillating  during  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1777,  secret  aid  was  given  to  the  republicans,  and  great  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition 
were  sent  to  this  country,  by  an  agent  of  the  French  government,  toward  the  close  of  the 
year,  ostensibly  through  the  channel  of  commercial  operations.*     But  when  the  capture  of 

^  Ramsay,  ii.,  62,  63. 

'  In  the  summer  of  1776,  Arthur  Lee,  agent  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  Congress,  made  an  arrange- 
ment by  whioh  the  French  king  provided  money  and  arms  secretly  for  the  Americans.  An  agent  named 
Beaomarchais  was  sent  to  London  to  confer  with  Lee,  and  it  was  arranged  that  two  hundred  thousand 
Louis  d'ors,  in  arms,  ammunition,  and  specie,  should  be  sent  to  the  Americans,  but  in  a  manner  to  make  it 
appear  as  a  commercial  transaction.  Mr.  Lee  assumed  the  name  of  Mary  Johnson,  and  Beaumarchius  that 
of  Roderique,  Hortales,  &  Co.  Lee,  fearing  discovery  if  he  should  send  a  written  notice  to  Congress  of 
the  arrangement,  communicated  the  fact  verbally  through  Captain  Thomas  Story,  who  had  been  upon  the 
continent  in  the  service  of  the  Secret  Committee.  Yet,  after  all  the  arrangements  were  made,  there  was 
hesitation,  and  it  was  not  until  the  autumn  of  1777  that  the  articles  were  sent  to  the  Americans.  They 
were  shipped  on  board  Le  Henreux^  in  the  fictitious  name  of  Hortales,  by  the  way  of  Cape  Francois,  and 
arrived  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  1st  of  November  of  that  year.  The  brave  and  efficient 
Baron  Steuben  was  a  passenger  in  that  ship. 

This  arrangement,  under  the  disguise  of  a  mercantile  operation,  subsequently  produced  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  a  more  minute  account  of  which  will  be  hereafter  given. 

Beaumarchais  was  one  of  the  most  active  business  men  of  his  time,  and  became  quite  distinguished  in 
the  literary  and  political  world  by  his  ''^Marriage  of  Figaro,^'*  and  his  connection  with  the  French  Revolu- 
tion in  1793.  Borne,  in  one  of  bis  charming  Leitert  from  Paris^  after  describing  his  visit  to  the  house 
where  Beaumarchais  had  lived,  where  "  they  now  sell  kitchen  salt,"  thus  speaks  of  him  :  "  By  his  bold  and 
fortunate  commercial  undertakings,  he  had  become  one  of  the  richest  men  in  France.  In  the  war  of  Amer- 
ican liberty,  he  furnished,  through  an  understanding  with  the  French  government,  supplies  of  arms  to  the 
iasurgents.  As  in  all  such  undertakings,  there  were  captures,  shipwrecks,  payments  deferred  or  refused, 
yet  Beaumarchais,  by  his  dexterity,  succeeded  in  extricating  himself  with  personal  advantage  from  aU 
these  difficulties. 

'*  Yet  this  same  Beaumarchais  showed  himself,  in  the  (French)  revolution,  as  inexperienced  as  a  child 
and  as  timid  as  a  German  closetoscholar.  He  contracted  to  furnish  weapons  to  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, and  not  only  lost  his  money,  but  was  near  losing  his  head  into  the  bargain.  Formerly  he  had  to 
deal  with  the  ministers  of  an  absolute  monarchy.  The  doors  of  great  men's  cabinets  open  and  close  softly 
and  easily  to  him  who  knows  how  to  oil  the  locks  and  hinges.  Afterward  Beaumarchais  had  to  do  with 
honest,  in  other  words  with  dangerous  people ;  he  had  not  learned  to  make  the  distinction,  and  accordingly 
he  was  ruined."     He  died  in  1799,  in  his  70th  veaf,  and  his  death,  his  friends  suppose,  was  voluntary. 
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fJimiMlring  of  the  French  King.  Independence  of  the  United  Statee  acknowledged  by  France.  Letter  of  LouU  XVh 

Bmgoyne  and  his  army  (intelligence  of  which  arrived  at  Paris  by  ezprese  on  the  4th  of  De* 
comber)  reached  Versailles,  and  the  ultimate  saccess  of  the  Americans  was  hardly  problem- 
atical, Louis  cast  off  all  disguise,  and  informed  the  American  commissioners,  through  M. 
Gerard,  one  of  his  Secretaries  of  State,  that  the  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce,  already 
negotiated,  would  be  ratified,  and  "  that  it  was  decided  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  the  United  States."  He  wrote  to  his  uncle,  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  urging  his  co-opera- 
tion; for,  according  to  the  family  compact  of  the  Bourbons,  made  in  1761,  the  King  of 
Spain  was  to  be  consulted  before  such  a  treaty  could  be  ratified.'  Charles  refused  to  co- 
operate, but  Louis  persevered,  and  in  February,  1778,  he  acknowledged  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States,  and  entered  into  treaties  of  alliance  and  com-  ^^'^^^^^ 
merce  with  them  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  and  reciprocity.  War  against  England 
was  to  be  made  a  common  cause,  and  it  was  agreed  that  neither  contracting  party  should 
conclude  truce  or  peace  with  Great  Britain  without  the  formal  consent  of  the  other  first  ob- 
tained ;  and  it  was  mutually  covenanted  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  should  be  formally  or  tacitly  assured  by  the  treaty  or  treaties  that 
should  terminate  the  war.'  Thus  allied,  by  treaty,  with  the  ancient  and  powerful  French 
nation,  the  Americans  felt  certain  of  success. 


^  This  letter  of  Louis  was  broagfat  to  light  during  the  Rerolation  of  1793.  It  is  a  cnrioas  docament, 
and  illnstrates  the  coosommate  dapUcity  practiced  by  that  monarch  and  his  ministers.  Disclosing,  as  it 
does,  the  policy  which  governed  the  action  of  the  French  court,  and  the  reasons  which  induced  the  king 
to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  Americans,  its  insertion  here  will  doubtless  be  aooeptable  to  the  reader.  It 
was  dated  January  8th,  1778. 

**  The  sincere  desire,"  said  Louis,  "  which  I  feel  of  mabtaining  the  true  harmony  and  unity  of  our  sys- 
tem of  alliance,  which  must  always  have  an  imposing  character  for  our  enemies,  induces  me  to  state  to 
your  majesty  my  way  of  thinking  on  the  present  condition  of  affairs.  England,  our  common  and  inveterate 
enemy,  has  been  engaged  for  three  years  in  a  war  with  her  American  colonies.  We  had  agreed  not  to 
intermeddle  with  it,  and,  viewing  both  sides  as  English,  we  made  our  trade  free  to  the  one  that  found  most 
advantage  in  oonunerciail  intercourse.  In  this  manner  America  provided  herself  with  arms  and  anununi- 
tion,  of  which  she  was  destitute ;  /  do  not  speak  of  the  tuccori  of  money  and  other  kinds  which  we  have  given 
her,  the  whole  ottentibly  on  the  score  of  trade,  England  has  taken  umbrage  at  these  succors,  and  has  not 
concealed  from  us  that  she  will  be  revenged  sooner  or  later.  She  has  already,  indeed,  seized  several  of 
our  merchant  vessels,  and  refused  restitution.  We  have  lost  no  time  on  our  part.  We  have  fortifiM  our 
most  exposed  colonies,  and  placed  our  fleets  upon  a  respectable  footing,  which  has  continued  to  aggravate 
the  ill  humor  of  England. 

"  Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  in  November  last.  The  destruction  of  the  army  of  Burgoyne  and  the 
straitened  condition  of  Howe  have  lately  changed  the  face  of  things.  America  is  triumphant  and  England 
east  down ;  but  the  latter  has  still  a  great,  unbroken  maritime  foiee,  and  the  hope  of  forming  a  beneficial 
aUia$u:e  with  the  colonies,  the  impossibility  of  their  being  subdued  by  arms  being  now  demonstrated.  AIL 
the  English  parties  agree  on  this  point.  Lord  North  has  himself  announced  in  full  Parliament  a  plan  o£ 
pacification  for  the  first  session,  and  all  sides  are  assiduously  employed  upon  it.  Thus  it  is  the  same  to  us 
whether  this  minister  or  any  other  be  in  power.  From  different  motives  they  join  against  us,  and  do  not 
forget  our  bad  offices.  They  will  &11  upon  us  in  as  great  strength  as  if  the  war  had  not  existed..  This 
being  understood,  and  our  grievances  against  England  notorious,  I  have  thought,  after  taking  the-  advice 
of  my  council,  and  particularly  that  of  M.  D'Ossune,  and  having  consulted  upon  the  propositions  which  the 
insurgents  make,  to  treat  with  them,  to  prevent  their  reunion  with  the  mother  cowUry,  1  lay  before  your 
majesty  my  views  of  the  subject.  I  have  ordered  a  memorial  to  be  submitted  to  you,  in  which  they  are 
presented  in  more  detail.  I  desire  eagerly  that  they  should  meet  your  approbation.  Knowing  the  weight 
of  your  probity,  your  msLJesty  will  not  doubt  the  lively  and  sincere  friendship  with  which  I  am  yours,*'  &o.— 
Quoted  by  Pitkin  (i.,  399)  from  Histoire,  &o.,  de  la  Diplomatic  Fran^ais,  vol.  vii. 

*  Sparks's  Life  of  Franklin,  430,  433. 
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A  Udf  otlba  KnoluUoB. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


"  The  mil  hu  drank 


nling  in  (he  lofty  elm 
That  csnopiea  my  dwelling,  and  iu  shtde 
Scarce  cooU  me.     All  it  silent  M.ve  the  funl 
And  intermpled  marmar  of  the  bee, 
Ktting  on  the  siak  flowers,  and  then  again 
Instantly  on  the  wing.     The  plants  around 
Feel  the  too  potent  Tervcm ;  the  tall  maiEe 
Rolls  op  its  long  green  leaves ;  the  clover  droops 
Its  tender  foliage,  and  declines  its  blooms. 
Bnt  far  in  the  fierce  sunshine  tower  the  hilk, 
With  all  their  growth  of  woods,  silent  and  stem, 
As  if  (he  scorching  heat  and  dazzling  light 
Were  but  an  element  they  loved." 

E^^^Y^'",^  T  was  early  in  the  inonung  of  such  a  day  aa  the  poet  re&n  to  that  we 

'  ('(iinmenced  a  ride  and  a  ramble  over  the  historio  gTounds  of  Saratoga  near 

•ilaiylervillc,  accompanied  by  the  friendly  guide  whose  proffered  services  1  have 

CM]y  mentioned.     We  first  rode  to  the  residence  of  Mrs.  J — n,  one  of  the  al- 

t'utenarian  representatives  of  the  generation  cotemporary  with  our  Revo- 

II,  now  so  few  and  hoary.      She  was  in  her  ninety-second  year  of  life,  yet  her 

J  nieiilai  faculties  were  quite  vigotou*.  and  she  related  her  aad  experience  of  the 

„P^  trials  i)f  that  war  with  a  memory  remarkably  tenacious  and  correct.     Her  sight 

^^  and  iii'iring  M'ere  defective,  and  her  skin  wrinkled  ;  but  In  her  soft  blue  eye,  reg- 

Mj^  .   iijar  f'latures,  and  delicate  form  were  lingering  many  traces  of  the  beauty  of  her 

'fjt'i     early  vomanhood.     She  was  a  young  lady  of  twenty  years  when  Independence 

was  dcrlared,  and  was  living  with  her  parents  at  Do-ve-gat  (Covcville)  when  Bur- 

goyne  came  down  the  valley,      She  was  then  betrothed,  bat  her  lover  had  shouldered 

his  musket,  and  was  in  Schuyler's  camp. 

While  Burgoyne  was  pressing  onward  toward  Fort  Edward  from  Skenesborough,  the 
people  of  the  valley  below,  who  were  attached  to  the  patriot  cause,  fled  hastily  to  Albany. 
Mrs.  J — n  and  her  parents  were  among  the  fugitives.  So  fearful  were  they  of  the  Indian 
scouts  sent  forward,  and  of  the  resident  Tories,  not  a  whit  less  savage,  who  were  emboldened 
by  the  proximity  of  the  invader,  that  for  several  nights  previous  to  their  flight  they  slept  in 
a  swamp,  apprehending  that  their  dwelling  would  be  burned  over  theii  heads  or  that  murder 
would  break  in  upon  their  repose.  And  when  they  returned  home,  after  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne,  all  was  desolation.  Tears  filled  her  eyes  when  she  spoke  of  that  aad  return. 
"  We  had  but  little  to  come  home  to,"  she  aaid.  "  Our  crops  and  our  cattle,  our  sheep, 
hogs,  and  horses,  were  all  gone,  yet  we  knelt  down  in  our  desolate  room  and  thanked  God 
sincerely  that  our  house  and  bams'were  not  destroyed."  She  wedded  her  soldier  soon  after- 
ward,  and  during  the  long  widowhood  of  her  evening  of  life  his  pension  has  been  secured  to 
her,  and  a  few  years  ago  it  was  increased  in  amount.  She  referred  to  it,  and  with  quiver- 
ing lip — quivering  with  tho  emotions  of  her  full  heart — said,  "  The  government  has  been 
very  kind  to  me  in  my  poverty  and  old  age."  She  was  personally  acquainted  with  General 
Schuyler,  and  spoke  feelingly  of  the  noble-heartedness  of  himself  and  lady  in  all  the  relations 
of  life.     While  pressing  her  hand  in  bidding  her  farewell,  the  thought  occurred  that  we 
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lepreaented  tfae  linkiiig  of  the  living,  vigoroiu,  Kctire  preeent,  and  the  half-buried,  deoaying 
pait ;  and  that  between  her  early  womanhood  and  now  all  the  giandeoi  and  glory  of  our 
Repoblic  bad  dawned  and  brightened  into  perfect  day. 

From  Mn.  J — n'a  we  rode  to  the  reeidence  of  her  brothei,  the  home  wherein  the  Baron- 
eas  Keidesel,  with  her  children  and  female  oompanioni,  waa  sheltered  just  before  the  tnr* 
render  of  Burgoyne.  It  ia  about  a  mile  above  Schuylerville,  and  nearly  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Batten  Kill.  On  our  way  we  paused  to  view  the  remains  of  the  fortifications  of 
Burgoyne'a  camp,  npon  the  heights  a  little  west  of  the  village.  Prominent  trace*  of  the 
mounda  and  ditches  are  there  visible  in  the  woods,  A  little  northwest  of  the  village  the 
lines  of  the  defenses  thrown  up  by  the  Grermans  and  Hessians  of  Hanau  may  be  distinctly 
seen.     (See  map,  page  77.) 

The  house  made  memorable  by  the  presence  and  the  pen  of  the  wife  of  the  Brunswick 
general  ia  well  preserved.  At  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  it  was  owned  by  Peter  Lan- 
ung,  a  relative  of  the  ohancellor  of  that  name, 
and  now  belongs  to  Mr,  Samuel  Mar- 
shall, who  has  the  good  taste  to  keep 
up  its  original  character.  It  it  upon  the  high 
bank  west  of  the  wad  from  Schuylerville  to 
Fort  Miller,  pleasantly  shaded  in  front  by  lo- 
custs, and  birly  embowered  in  shrubbery  and 
fruit  trees. 

We  will  listqn  to  the  story  of  the  suQeringa 
of  some  of  the  women  of  Burgoyne's  camp  in 
that  house,  as  told  by  the  baroneu  herself : 
■■  About  two  o'clock  in  the  afremoon  we  again 
heard  a  firing  of  cannon  and  small  arms  ;  in- 
1  motion.  My  husband  told  me  to  go  to  a  house 
not  far  ofi*.  I  immediately  seated  myself  in  my  caleche,  with  my  children,  and  drove  aS; 
but  scarcely  had  we  reached  it  before  I  discovered  five  or  dx  armed  men  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Hudson.  Instinctively  I  threw  my  children  down  in  the  caleche,  and  then  concealed 
myself  with  them.  At  this  moment  the  fellows  fired,  and  wounded  an  already  wounded 
English  soldier,  who  was  behind  me.  Poor  fellow !  I  pitied  him  exceedingly,  but  at  this 
moment  had  no  power  to  relieve  him. 

"  A  terrible  cannonade  was  commenced  by  the  enemy  against  the  house  in  which  I  sought 
to  obtain  shelter  for  myself  and  children,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  all  the  generals  were 
in  it.  Alas  !  it  contained  none  but  wounded  and  women.  We  were  at  last  obliged  to  19- 
sort  to  the  cellar  ibr  refuge,  and  in  one  comer  of  this  I 
remained  the  whole  day,  my  children  sleeping  on  the  earth 
with  their  heads  in  my  lap ;  and  in  the  same  situation  I 
passed  a  sleepless  night.'  Eleven  cannon-balls  passed 
through  the  house,  and  we  could  distinctly  heat  them  roll 
away.  One  poor  soldier,  who  was  lying  on  a  table  for 
the  purpose  of  having  his  leg  amputated,  was  struck  by 
a  shot,  which  carried  away  his  other ;  his  comrades  had 
left  him,  and  when  we  went  to  his  assistance  we  found  him  in  a  oomer  of  the  room,  into 
-  which  he  had  crept,  more  dead  than  alive,  scarcely  breathing.'  My  reflections  on  the  dan- 
ger to  which  my  husband  was  exposed  now  agonized  me  exceedingly,  and  the  thoughts  of 
ray  children,  and  the  necessity  of  struggling  for  their  preservation,  atone  sustained  me. 


TBI  Rbiduhi.  UODM,  AuaTOOa. 

stantly  all  was  alarm,  and  every  thing  ii 


'  Tbe  oellai-  is  abont  flfteen  by  thirty  Teet  in  liie,  and  ligbled  uid  ventil&ted  by  tvo  small  windows  only. 
*  The  place  vbere  thii  ball  entered  is  leen  under  the  «rindow  eear  the  oomer,  and  designated  In  the 
ctnre  hj  a  imsU  black  spot. 
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Companlomr  In  litoery  of  the  Baroneu  BeideaeL  Wounded  Soldien.  Eiodneis  of  Genaral  Schuyler. 

^  "  The  ladies  of  the  anny  who  were  with  me  were  Mrs.  Hamage,  a  Mrs.  Kennels  the 
widow  of  a  lieutenant  who  was  killed,  and  the  lady  of  the  commissary.  Major  Hamage, 
his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Kennels  made  a  little  room  in  a  comer  with  curtains  to  it,  and  wished  to 
do  the  same  for  me,  but  I  preferred  being  near  the  door,  in  case  of  fire.  Not  far  ofi*  my 
women  slept,  and  opposite  to  us  three  English  officers,  who,  though  wounded,  were  determ- 
ined  not  to  be  left  behind  ;  one  of  them  was.  Captain  Green,  an  aid-de-camp  to  Major-gen- 
eral Phillips,  a  very  valuable  officer  and  most  agreeable  man.  They  each  made  me  a  most 
sacred  promise  not  to  leave  me  behind,  and,  in  case  of  sudden  retreat,  that  they  would  each 
of  them  take  one  of  my  children  on. his.  horse ;  and  for  myself  one  of  my  husband's  was  in 

constant  readiness The  want  of  water  distressed  us  much ;  at  length  we 

found  a  soldier's  wife  who  had  courage  enough  to  fetch  us  some  firom  the  river,  an  office 
nobody  else  would  undertake,  as  the  Americans  shot  at  every  person  whp  approached  it ; 
but,  out  of  respect  finr  her  sex,  they  never  molested  her. 

"  I  now  occupied  myself  through  the  day  in  attending  the  wounded ;  I  made  them  tea 
and  cofiee,  and  often  shared  my  dinner  with  them«  for  which  they  ofiered  me  a  thousand 
expressions  of  gratitude.  One  day  a  Canadian  officer  came  to  our  cellar,  who  had  scarcely 
the  power  of  holding  himself  upright,  and  we  concluded  he  was  dying  fox  want  of  nourish- 
ment ;  I  was  happy  in  ofiering  him  my  dinner,  which  strengthened  >im,  and  procured  me 
his  friendship.  I  now  undertook  the  care  of  Major  Bloomfield,  another  aid-de-camp  of  Gen- 
eral Phillips ;  he  had  received  a  musket-ball  through  both  cheeks,  which  in  its  course  had 
knocked  out  several  of  his  teeth  and  cut  his  tongue ;  he  could  hold  nothing  in  his  mouth, 
the  matter  which  ran  from  his  wound  almost  choked  him,  and  he  was  not  able  to  take  any 
nourishment  except  a  little  smp  or  something  liquid.  We  had  some  Rhenish  wine,  and,  in 
the  hope  that  the  acidity  of  it  would  cleanse  his  wound,  I  gave  him  a  bottle  of  it.  He 
took  a  little  now  and  then,  and  with  such  efiect  that  his  cure  soon  followed ;  thus  I  added 
another  to  my  stock  of  friends,  and  derived  a  satisfaction  which,  in  the  midst  of  sufiferings, 
served  to  tranqtiilize  me  and  diminish  their  acuteness. 

**  One  day  General  Phillips  accompanied  my  husband,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  on  a  visit 
to  us.  The  general,  afUdr  having  beheld  our  situation,  said  to  him,  <  I  would  not  for  ten 
thousand  guineas  dome  again  to  this  place ;  my  heart  is  almost  broken.' 

« In  this  horrid  situation  we  remained  six  days ;  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  now  spoken, 
ef,  and  eventually  took  placis." 

The  baroness,  in  the  simple  language  of  her  narrative,  thus  bears  testimony  to  the  gen- 
erous courtesy  of  the  American  officers,  and  to  the  true  nobility  of  character  of  General 
Schuyler  in  particular :  "  My  husband  sent  a  message  to  me  to  come  over  to  him  with  my 
children.  I  seated  myself  once  more  in  my  dear  caleche,  and  then  rode  through  the  Amer- 
ican camp.  As  I  passed  on  I  observed,  and  this  was  a  great  consolation  to  me,  that  no  one 
eyed  me  with  looks  of  resentment,  but  they  all  greeted  us,  and  even  showed  compassion  in 
their  countenances  at  the  sight  of  a  woman  with  small  children.  I  was,  I  confess,  afraid 
to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  as  it  was  quite  a  new  situation  to  me.  When  I  drew  near  the 
tents  a  handsome  man  approached  and  met  me,  took  my  children  from  the  caleche,  and 
hugged  and  kissed  them,  which  affected  me  alm^ost  to  tears,  <  You  tremble,'  said  he,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  me ;  <  be  not  afraid.'  '  No,'  I  answered,  *  you  seem  so  kind  and  tender 
to  my  children,  it  inspires  me  with  courage.'  He  now  led  me  to  the  tent  of  General  Gates, 
where  I  found  Generals  Burgoyne  and  Phillips,  who  were  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the 
former.  Burg03me  said  to  me,  '  Never  mind  ;  your  sorrows  have  now  an  end.'  I  answered 
him  that  I  shotdd  be  reprehensible  to  have  any  cares,  as  he  had  none ;  and  I  was  pleased 
to  see  him  on  such  friendly  footing  with  General  Gates.  All  the  generals  remained  to  dine 
with  General  Gates. 

"  The  same  gentleman  who  received  me  so  kindly  now  came  and  said  to  me,  *  You  will 
be  very  much  embarrassed  to  eat  with  all  these  gentlemen ;  com€  taith  your  children  to 
my  tent,  where  I  udll  prepare  for  you  a  frugal  dinner,  and  give  it  with  a  free  taill.*  I 
said,  *  You  are  certainly  a  hudnind  and  a  father,  you  have  shown  me  so  much  kindness,' 
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T  Qow  found  thkt  he  was  Gbnerai.  ScKim^it.     He  treated  me  with  exceUent  smoked 
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tongue,  beef-steaks,  potatoes,  and  good  bread  and  butter !  N'ever  coidd  I  have  wished  to  eat 
a  better  dinner ;  I  was  content ;  I  saw  all  around  tne  were  ao  likewise ;  and,  what  wai 
better  than  all,  my  husband  was  out  of  danger. 

■'  When  we  had  dined  he  told  me  his  residence  was  at  Albany,  and  that  General  Bur- 
goyne  intended  to  honor  him  as  his  guest,  and  invited  myself  and  children  to  do  so  likewise.  I 
asked  my  hueband  how  T  should  act ;  he  told  me  to  accept  the  invitation.  As  it  was  two 
days'  journey  there,  he  advised  me  to  go  to  a  place  which  was  about  three  houre'  ride  distant. 

"  Some  days  after  this  we  arrived  at  Albany,  where  we  so  often  wiatied  ourselves ;  bnt 
we  did  not  enter  it  as  we  expected  we  should — victors  !'  We  were  received  by  the  good 
G^eneral  Schuyler,  his  wife,  and  daughters,  not  as  enemies,  bnt  kind  frieuds  ;  and  they  treated 
us  with  the  most  marked  attention  and  politeness,  as  they  did  General  Burgoyne,  who  had 
caused  General  Schuyler's  beautifully-finished  house  to  be  burned.  In  fact,  they  behaved 
like  persons  of  exalted  minds,  who  determined  to  bury  all  recollections  of  their' own  injuries 
in  the  contemplation  of  our  misfortunes.  General  Burgoyne  wa«  struck  with  General  Schuy- 
ler's ganeiosity,  and  said  to  him,  '  You  show  me  great  kindness,  though  I  have  done  you 
much  iiyury.'  '  That  was  the  fate  of  war,'  replied  the  brave  man  ;  •  lot  us  say  no  more 
about  it.' " 

General  Schuyler  was  detained  at  Saratoga  when  Burgoyne  and  suite  started  for  Albany. 
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He  wrote  to  hi«  wife  to  give  the  English  general  the  very  beat  reception  in  her  power. 
■<  The  Britieh  commander  was  well  received,"  Bays  the  Marquis  de  Chastetlux,'  in  hia  Tnv- 
ela  in  America,  "  by  Mn.  Schayler,  ood  lodged  in  the  heat  apartment  in  the  house.  An 
excellent  supper  was  served  him  in  the  evening,  the  honora  of  which  were  done  with  so 
much  ^ace  that  he  was  aflected  even  to  tears,  and  said,  with  a  deep  sigh,  ■  Indeed,  this  is 
doing  too  much  jbi  the  man  who  has  ravaged  their  lands  and  homed  their  dwelling!.'  The 
next  morning  he  was  reminded  of  his  misfortunes  by  an  incident  that  would  have  amused  any 
one  else.  His  bed  was  prepared  in  a  large  room  ;  hut  as  he  had  a  numerous  suite,  or  family, 
several  mattresses  were  spread  on  the  floor  for  some  ofiicera  to  sleep  near  him.  Schuyler's 
second  son,  a  little  fellow  about  seven  years  old,  very  arch  and  forward,  but  very  amiable, 
was  running  all  the  morning  about  the  house.  Opening  the  door  of  the  saloon,  he  burst  out 
a  laughing  on  seeing  all  the  English  collected,  and  shut  it  after  him,  exclaiming,  '  You  are 
all  my  prisoners !'     This  innocent  cruelty  rendered  them  more  melanicholy  than  before." 

We  nest  visited  the  headquarters  of  General  Gates,  south  of  the  Fish  Creek,  deliTieated  on 
page  75.     On  our  way  we  passed  the  spot,  a  few  rods  south  of  the  creek, 
where  Lovelace,  a  prominent  Tory,  was  hung.     It  i"  upon  the  hieh  bltifT 
seen  on  the  right  of  the  road  in  the  annexed  sketi'li,  whicli  u^is  t.ikciL 
from  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  rebuilt  mansion  dI'  General  Schuyler. 

Lovelace  was  a  fait  type  of  his  class,  the  bitten-st  and  most  impla- 
cable foes  of  the  republicans.  There  were  many 
Tories  who  were  so  from  principle,  and  re- 
fused to  take  sides  against  the  patent  coun- 
try from  honest  convictions  of  the  wrong- 
fulness of  such  a  course.  They  looked  upon 
the  Whigs  as  rebels  against  their  sovereign  ; 
condemned  the  war  aa  unnatural,  and  re- 
garded the  final  result  as  surely  disastrous 
to  those  who  had  lilW  up  the  arm  of  oppo- 
rution.  Their  opinions  were  courteously  but  firmly  expressed  ;  they  took  every  opportunity 
to  dissuade  their  friends  and  neighbors  from  participation  in  the  rebellion ;  and  by  all  their 
words  and  acts  discouraged  the  Insurgent  movement.  But  they  shouldered  no  musket,  girded 
on  no  sword,  piloted  no  secret  expedition  against  the  repubhcans.-  They  were  passive,  noble- 
minded  men,  and  deserve  our  respect  for  their  consistency  and  our  commiseration  for  their 
sufierings  at  the  hands  of  those  who  made  no  distinction  between  the  man  of  honest  opin- 
ions and  the  marauder  with  no  opinion!  at  all. 

There  was  another  class  of  Tories,  governed  by  the  footpad's  axiom,  that  "  might  makes 
right."  They  were  Whigs  when  royal  power  was  weak,  and  Tories  when  royal  power  was 
strong.  Their  god  was  mammon,  and  they  ofiiered  up  human  sacrifices  in  abundsjice  upon 
its  altars.  Cupidity  and  its  concomitant  vices  governed  all  their  acts,  and  the  bonds  of  con- 
sanguinity and  aflection  were  too  weak  to  restrain  their  fostered  barbarism.  Those  born  in 
the  same  neighborhood  ;  educated  (if  at  all)  in  the  same  school ;  admonished,  it  may  be,  by 
the  same  pastor,  seemed  to  have  their  hearts  suddenly  closed  to  every  feeling  of  friendship  or 
of  love,  and  became  as  relentless  robbers  and  murderers  of  neighbors  and  friends  as  the  sav- 
ages of  the  wilderness.  Of  this  class  was  Thomas  Lovelace,  who,  for  a  time,  became  a  ter- 
ror to  his  old  neighbors  and  friends  in  Saratoga,  his  native  district. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  Lovelaoe  went  to  Canada,  and  there  confederated  with 
five  other  persons  from  his  own  county  to  come  down  into  Saratoga  and  abduct,  plunder,  or 
betray  their  former  neighbors.  He  was  brave,  expert,  and  cautious.  His  quarters  were  in 
a  large  swamp  about  five  miles  from  the  residence  of  Colonel  Van  Vechten  at  Do-ve-gat, 
but  his  place  of  rendezvous  was  cunningly  concealed.  Hobberiea  were  frequent,  and  several 
inhabitants  were  carried  off.     General  Schuyler's  house  was  robbed,  and  an  attempt  was 

'  A  French  otficer,  who  served  id  the  army  in  this  country  during  a  part  of  the  ReTolution. 
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made  by  Lovelftce  and  his  companionB  to  carry  off  Colonel  Van  Vechten ;  but  the  active 
vigilance  of  General  Stark,  then  in  command  of  the  barracks  north  of  the  Fish  Creek,'  in 
fnmishing  the  colonel  with  a  guard,  frustrated  the  marauder's  plans.  Intimations  of  his  in- 
tentions and  of  his  place  of  concealment  were  given  to  Captain  Dunham,  who  commanded 
a  company  of  militia  in  the  neighborhood,  and  he  at  once  summoned  his  lieutenant,  ensign, 
orderly,  and  one  private  to  his  house.*  At  dark  they  proceeded  to  the  <*  Big  Swamp,*'  three 
miles  distant,  where  two  Tory  families  resided.  '  They  separated  to  reconnoiter,  but  two  of 
them.  Green  and  Guiles,  got  lost.  The  other  three  kept  together,  and  at  dawn  discovered 
liovelace  and  his  party  in  a  hut  covered  over  with  boughs,  just  drawing  on  their  stockings. 
The  three  Americans  crawled  cautiously  forward  till  near  the  hut,  when  they  sprang  upon  a 
log  with  a  shout,  leveled  their  muskets,  and  Dunham  exclaimed,  "  Surrender,  or  you  are  all 
dead  men  !"  There  was  no  time  for  parley,  and,  believing  that  the  Americans  were  upon 
them  in  force,  they  came  out  one  by  one  without  arms,  and  were  marched  by  their  captors  to 
General  Stark  at  the  barracks.  They  were  tried  by  a  court-martial  as  spies,  traitors,  and 
robbers,  and  Lovelace,  who  was  considered  too  dangerous  to  be  allowed  to  escape,  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hung.  He  complained  of  injustice,  and  claimed  the  leniency  due  to  a  prisoner 
of  war ;  but  his  plea  was  disallowed,  and  three  days  afterward  he  was  hung  upon  the  brow 
of  the  hill  aj  the  place  delineated,  during  a  tremendous  storm  of  rain  and  wind,  accompanied 
by  vivid  lightning  and  clashing  thunder-peals.  These  facts  were  communicated  to  me  by 
the  son  of  Colonel  Van  Vechten,  who  accompanied  me  to  the  spot,  and  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  captors  of  Lovelace  and  his  accomplices.  ' 

The  place  where  Gates  and  Burgoyne  had  their  first  interview  (delineated  on  page  81) 
is  about  half  way  between  the  Fish  Creek  and  Gates's  headquarters.  Afler  visiting  these 
localities,  we  returned  to  the  village,  and  spent  an  hour  upon  the  ground  where  the  British 
army  laid  down  their  arms.  This  locality  I  have  already  noted,  and  will  not  detain  the 
reader  longer  than  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  plain  whereon  this  event  took  place  formed 
a  part  of  the  extensive  meadows  of  General  Schuyler,  and  to  relate  a  characteristic  adven- 
ture which  occurred  there. 

While  the  British  camp  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Fish  Creek,  a  number  of  the  offi- 
cers' horses  were  let  loose  in  the  meadows  to  feed.  An  expert  swimmer  among  the  Amer- 
icans who  swarmed  upon  the  hills  east  of  the  Hudson,  obtained  permission  to  go  across  and 
capture  one  of  the  horses.  He  swam  the  river,  seized  and  mounted  a  fine  bay  gelding,  and 
in  a  few  moments  was  recrossing  the  stream  unharmed,  amid  a  volley  of  bullets  firom  a  party 
of  British  soldiers.  Shouts  greeted  him  as  he  returned ;  and,  when  rested,  he  asked  per- 
mission to  go  for  another,  telling  the  captain  that  he  ought  to  have  a  horse  to  ride  as  well 
as  a  private.  Again  the  adventurous  soldier  was  among  the  herd,  and,  unscathed,  returned 
with  an  exceedingly  good  match  for  the  first,  and  presented  it  to  his  commander.' 

Bidding  our  kind  friend  and  guide  adieu,  we  left  Schuylerville  toward  evening,  in  a  pri- 
vate carriage,  for  Fort  Miller,  six  miles  further  up  the  Hudson.  The  same  beautiful  and 
diversified  scenery,  the  same  prevailing  quiet  that  charmed  us  all  the  way  firom  Waterford, 
still  surrounded  us ;  and  the  river  and  the  narrow  alluvial  plain  through  which  it  flows, 
bounded  on  either  side  by  high  undulations  or  abrupt  pyramidal  hills,  which  cast  lengthened 
shadows  in  the  evening  sun  across  the  meadows,  presented  a  beautiful  picture  of  luxurious 
repose.  We  crossed  the  Hudson  upon  a  long  bridge  built  on  strong  abutments,  two  miles 
and  a  half  above  Schuylerville,  at  the  place  where  Burgoyne  and  his  army  crossed  on  the 
12th  of  September,  1777.  The  river  is  here  quite  broad  and  shallow,  and  broken  by  fre- 
quent rifts  and  rapids. 

We  arrived  at  Fort  Miller  village,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  between  five  and  six 
o'clock ;  and  while  awaiting  supper,  preparatory  to  an  evening  canal  voyage  to  Fort  Ed- 
ward, nine  miles  above,  I  engaged  a  water-man  to  row  me  across  to  the  western  bank,  to 

^  The  place  where  these  barracks  were  located  is  just  within  the  northern  suburbs  of  Schuylerville. ' 
'  Davis,  Green,  Guiles,  and  Burden.  '  Neilson,  223. 
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view  the  site  of  the  old  fort.  He  was  a  very  obliging  man,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
localities  ia  the  neighboihood,  but  waa  rather  deficient  in  historical  knowledge.  His  at- 
tempts to  relate  the  events  connected  with  the  old  fort  and  its  vicinity  were  amusing ;  for 
Putnam's  ambush  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  defeat  of  Pyles  by  Lee,  in  North  Carohna, 
with  a  alight  tincture  of  oorrect  narrative,  were  blended  together  as  parts  of  an  event  which 
occurred  at  Fort  MiUei. 

We  crossed  the  Hudson  just  above  the  rapids.  A  dam  for  miiling  purposes  spans  the 
(tream,  causing  a  sluggish  current  and  deeper  water  for  more  than  two  miles  above.  Here 
was  the  fcene  of  one  of  Putnam's  daring  exploits.  While  a  major  in  the  English  provinoial 
army,  nearly  twenty  years  before  the  B.evolution,  he  was  lying  in.  a.  bsteau  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  and  was  suddenly  surprised  by  a  party  of  Indians.  He  could  not  croas  the 
river  swiftly  enough  to  escape  the  balls  of  their  rifles,  and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
go  down  the  fiHuning  rapids.  In  an  instant  his  purpose  was  fixed,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  savages,  he  steered  directly  down  the  current,  amid  whirling  eddies  and  over  shelving  rocki. 
In  a  few  moments  his  vessel  cleared  the  rush  of  waters,  and  was  gbding  upon  the  smooth  cur> 
rent  below,  &r  out  of  reach  of  the  weapons  of  the  Indians.  It  was  a  feat  they  never  dared  at- 
tempt, and  taperstition  convinced  them  that  he  was  so  favored  by  the  Great  Spirit  that  it  would 
be  an  afihrnt  to  Manitou  to  attempt  to  kill  him  with  powder  and  ball.  Other  Indians  of  the 
tribe,  however,  soon  afterward  gave  practical 
evidenceof  their  unbelief  in  such  interposition. 
There  is  not  a  vestige  of  Fort  Miller  left, 
and  maize,  and  potatoes,  and  pumpkin  vines 
were  flourishing  where  the  rival  forces  of  Sir 
William  Johnson  and  the  Baron  Dieskau  al- 
ternately paraded.  At  the  foot  of  the  hiU.  a 
few  rods  below  where  the  fort  stood,  is  a  part 
of  the  trench  and  bank  of  a  redoubt,  and  this 
is  all  that  remams  even  of  the  outworks  of 
the  fortification. 

An  eighth  of  a  mile  westward  is  Bloody 
B-un,  a  stream  which  comes  leaping  in  spark- 
ling cascades  from  the  hills,  and  afibrds  fine 
trout  fishing.  It  derives  its  name  fitim  the 
fact  that,  while  the  English  had  possession  of 
the  fort  ia  1759,  a  party  of  soldiers  from  the  gar- 
rison went  out  to  fidt  at  the  place  represented 
in  the  picture.  The  hills,  now  cultivated,  were 
then  covered  with  dense  forests,  and  afibrded  the 
Indians  excellent  ambush.  A  troop  of  savages, 
lying  near,  sprang  silently  from  their  covert  upon 
the  fishers,  and  bore  off  nine  reeking  scalps  be- 
fore those  who  escaped  could  reach  the  fort  and 
give  the  alanfi. 

This  clear  mountain  stream  enters  the  Hudson 
a  lit'tle  above  Fort  Miller,  where  the  river  makes 
a  sudden  curve,  and  where,  before  the  erection  of 
the  dam  at  the  rapids,  it  was  quite  shallow,  and 
usually  fordable.  This  was  the  crossing-place 
for  the  armies  ;  and  there  are  still  to  be  seen  some  of  the  lop  and  stones  upon  the  shore  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  old  "  King's  Road"  leading  to  the  fording-place.     They  are  now  sub- 
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me^ed,  the  river  having  beea  made  deeper  by  the  dam. ;  bat  wben  tbe  water  is  limpid  they 
can  be  plainly  Ken.  It  was  twilight  before  we  reached  the  village  on  the  eastern  shore. 
We  supped  and  repaired  to  the  packet  office,  where  we  waited  until  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  before  the  shrill  notes  of  a  tin  horn  brayed  out  the  annunciation  of  a  packet  near^ 
Its  de4!k  was  covered  with  passengers,  for  tbe  interesting  ceremony  of  converting  the  dining' 
room  into  «  dormitory,  or  swinging  the  hammocks  or  berths  and  selecting  their  occupants, 
had  oommenoed,  and  all  were  driven  out,  mnch  to  their  own  comibrt,  but,  sb'aage  to  eay, 
to  tbe  dissatisfaction  of  many  who  lazily  pcelerred  a  sweltering  lounge  in  the  cabin  to  tha 
delights  of  &eeh  air  and  the  bright  starlight.  Having  no  interest  in  the  scramble  for  beds, 
we  enjoyed  the  evening  breeze  and  the  excitement  of  the  tiny  tumult.  My  companion,  fear- 
ing tbe  exhalations  upon  tbe  night  air,  did  indeed  finally  seek  shelter  in  one  end  of  the  cabin, 
but  was  driven,  with  two  other  young  ladiee,  into  the  captain's  state-room,  to  allow  the 
"  hands"  to  have  full  play  in  makmg  the  beds.  Imprisoned  against  their  will,  the  ladies 
made  prompt  restituUcn  to  themselves  by  drawing  the  cork  of  a  bottle  of  sarsapariUa  and 
sip[nng  its  oontenls,  greatly  to  the  constenuitioa  of  >  meek  old  dome,  tbe  mother  of  one  of 
the  girls,  who  was  sure  it  was  '•  bed-bug  pizen,  or  some- 
thing a  pesky  sight  worse."  We  landed  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward at  midnight,  and  took  lodgings  at  a  small  but 
tidily-kept  tavern  close  by  the  canal. 

Fort  Edward  was  a  military  post  of  considerable  im- 
'  portanoe  during  the  French  and  Indiui  wars  and  the 
Revolution.'  The  locality,  previous  to  tbe  erection  of 
the  fortress,  was  called  the  firit  carrying-place,  b^ng 
tbe  first  and  nearest  point  on  the  Hudson  where  the 
troops,  stores,  &c.,  were  landed  while  passing  to  or  from 
the  south  end  of  Lake  Champlain,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty-five  miles.  Tbe  fort  wu  built  in  1155,  when 
six  thousand  troops  were  collected  there,  under  General 
Lyman,  waiting  the  arrival  ef  General  Johnson,  tbe  com- 
k^  (l\      V  I     niander-in-chief  of  an  expedition  against  Ticonderoga  and 

b\      V-i.,^.  i    Crown  Foiut.     It  was  at  first  called  Fort  Lyman,  in 

Pen  Editud.*  honor  of  the  genersd  who  Bupenntended  its  erection.     It 


'  I  refor  paitioaiu'l]'  to  the  war  betwaen  England  and  France,  comnionlj  called,  in  Earope,  tha  Sevtn 
Turn'  War-  It  vaa  declared  co  the  9th  of  June,  1T56,  and  ended  vith  the  treaty  at  Paris,  concluded 
and  signed  Febraary  10th,  1763.  It  extended  to  the  colonies  of  the  two  DalicHw  in  America,  and  vaa  car- 
ried on  with  much  vigor  here  until  the  victory  cf  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  in  1759,  and  tha  entire  sabjugalioo  of 
'a  by  the  English.     The  French  niiumged  to  enlist  a  Urge  proportion  of  tbe  Indian  tribes  in  their 


favor,  who  were  aJliod  with  them  against  tbe  Britons.  It  is  for  tt 
Tiari'  War  in  America  was  called  by  the  colonists  the  "  French 
and  Indian  War."  I  would  here  mention  incidentally  that  that 
war  cost  Greet  Britain  five  hondred  and  sixty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  laid  one  of  the  largest  fonodalioci  stonas  of  that  national 
debt  nnder  which  she  now  groans.  It  was  twenty  millions  in 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  in  1897,  and  was  (hen  thought 
to  be  enonnoQS ;  in  1840  it  was  abont  foor  thousand  millions 
of  dollars  I 

*  EifimIHition  :  a  a  e  a  a  a,  six  cannons ;  A,  the  barracks ) 
B,  tha  store-hoose ;  C,  the  hospital ;  D,  the  magaiine ;  E,  a 
Banker;  F,  a  bridge  across  Fort  Edward  Creek;  and  G,  a 
balm  of  Gilead  tree  wbicb  then  OYerahadowed  the  massive 
WBtar-gste,  That  tree  is  still  standing,  a  nmjestio  relic  of  the 
past,  amid  the  surrounding  changes  in  nature  and  art.  It  Is 
directly  upon  tbe  high  fao^  of  tbe  Hudson,  and  its  branches, 
heavily  (blialed  when  I  was  there,  spread  very  high  and  wide. 
At  the  union  below  its  three  trunks 
twenty  feet  in  ciroomference. 


I  reason  that  the  si 
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was  built  of  logs  and  earth,  Bixteen  feet  high  and  twenty-two  feet  thick,  and  stood  at  the 
junction  of  Fort  Edward  Creek  and  the  Hudson  River.  From  the  creek,  around  the  fort  to 
the  river,  was  a  dee]^  fosse  or  ditch,  designated  in  the  engraving  by  the  daik  dotted  part 
outside  of  the  black  hues. 

There  are  still  very  prominent  traces  of  the  banks  and  fosse  of  the  fort,  but  the  growing 
village  will  soon  spread  over  and  obliterate  them  forever.  Already  a  garden  was  within 
the  lines ;  and  the  old  parade-ground,  wherein  Sir  William  Johnson  strutted  in  the  haughty 
pride  of  a  victor  by  accident,^  was  desecrated  by  beds  of  beets,  parsley,  radishes,  and  onions. 

Fort  Edward  was  the  theater  of  another  daring  achievement  by  Putnam.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1756  the  barracks,  then  near  the  northwestern  bastion,  took  fire.  The  magazine  was 
only  twelve  feet  distant,  and  contained  three  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder.  Attempts  were 
made  to  batter  the  barracks  to  the  ground  with  heavy  cannons,  but  without  success.  Put- 
nam, who  was  stationed  upon  Rogers's  Island,  in  the  Hudson,  opposite  the  fort,  hurried 
thither,  and,  taking  his  station  on  the  roof  of  the  barracks,  ordered  a  line  of  soldiers  to  hand 
him  water.  But,  despite  his  efibrts,  ihe  flames  raged  and  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  magazine.  The  commandant.  Colonel  Haviland,  seeing  his  danger,  ordered  him  down  ; 
but  the  brave  major  did  not  leave  his  perilous  post  until  the  fabric  began  to  totter.  He 
then  leaped  to  the  ground,  placed  himself  between  the  falling  building  and  the  magazine, 
and  poured  on  water  with  all  his  might.  The  external  planks  of  the  magazine  were  con- 
sumed, and  there  was  only  a  thin'  partition  between  the  flames  and  the  powder.  But  Put- 
nam succeeded  in  subduing  the  flames  and  saving  the  ammunition.  His  hands  and  face 
were  dreadfully  burned,  his  whole  body  was  more  or  less  blistered,  and  it  was  several  weeks 
before  he  recovered  from  the  efiects  of  his  daring  conflict  with  the  fire.' 

The  first  place  of  historic  interest  that  we  visited  at  Fort  Edward  was  the  venerable  and 
blasted  pine  tree  near  which,  tradition  asserts,  the  unfortunate  Jane  M'Crea  lost  her  life 
while  General  Burgoyne  had  his  encampment  near  Sandy  Hill.  It  stands  upon  the  west 
side  of  the  road  leading  from  Fort  Edward  to  Sandy  Hill,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
canal-lock  in  the  former  village.  The  tree  had  exhibited  unaccountable  signs  of  decadence 
for  several  years,  and  when  we  visited  it,  it  was  sapless  and  bare.  Its  top  was  torn  off  by 
a  November  gale,  and  almost  every  breeze  diminishes  its  size  by  scattering  its  decayed  twigs. 
The  trunk  is  about  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  upon  the  bark  is  engraved,  in  bold  letters, 
Jane  M'Crea,  1777.  The  names  of  many  ambitious  visitors  are  intaglioed  upon  it,  and 
reminded  me  of  the  line  *'  Run,  run,  Orlando,  carve  on  every  tree.'*  I  carefully  sketched 
all  its  branches,  and  the  engraving  is  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  interesting  relic,  as  viewed 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  In  a  few  years  this  tree,  around  which  history  and  ro- 
mance have  clustered  so  many  associations,  will  crumble  and  pass  away  forever. 

The  sad  story  of  the  unfortunate  girl  is  so  interwoven  in  our  history  that  it  has  become  a 
component  part ;  but  it  is  told  with  so  many  variations,  in  essential  and  non-essential  par- 

*  Sir  William  Johnflon  bad  oommand  of  the  English  forces  in  1755,  destined  to  act  against  Crown  Point. 
He  was  not  remarkable  for  courage  or  activity.  He  was  attacked  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  George  by  the 
French  general,  Deiskau,  and  was  wounded  at  the  outset.  The  command  then  devolved  on  Major-general 
Lyman,  of  the  Connecticut  troops,  who,  by  his  skill  and  bravery,  secured  a  victory  over  the  French  and 
Indians.  General  Johnson,  however,  had  the  honor  and  reward  thereof.  In  his  mean  jealousy  he  gave 
General  Lyman  no  praise ;  and  the  British  king  (George  U.)  made  him  a  baronet,  and  a  present  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  to  give  the  title  becoming  dignity. 
NoTS.-~Aa  I  shall  bmTe  frequent  occsilon  to  employ  technical  terma  vaed  Id  fortificatlona,  I  hen  gi^e  a  diagram,  which,  wifti 

the  explanation,  will  make  thoae  terma  clear  to  the  reader.    The  figure  ia  a  rertical 
^.Xr  section  of  a  fortification.    The  maaa  of  earth,  ahcdefgk,  forma  the  rampart  with 

Y   '> — ^  ita  parapet ;  a  6  ia  the  interior  slope  of  the  rampart ;  ft  c  is  the  (efTe^>M»  of  the  ram. 

-^■•'         ^^       j«.ff.     part,  on  which  the  troopa  and  cannon  are  placed ;  d  c  is  the  ton^ustte,  or  step,  on 

which  the  soldiers  mount  to  fire  over  the  panpet ;  tfg\M  the  panpet ;  ^  A  is  Ae 

exterior  dope  of  the  parapet ;  A  t  ia  Ae  rcMtaMnl,  or  wall  of  maaonry,  aupporting  the  rampart ;  A  ft,  the  exterior  front  ooTered 
with  the  revetment,  is  called  the  eaearpf  <  A  <  a»  is  the  ditek ;  i  m  is  the  counterscarp ;  n  » ia  the  cottrtd  voy,  having  a  banquette 
nop;  •  r  is  the  glada.  When  there  are  two  ditches,  the  works  between  the  Inner  and  the  outer  ditch  are  called  roeeltfU,  end 
an  outside  of  the  ditches,  oiftworAs.— See  Brando's  Cyc,  art  Fort^/tcation. 

'  Peabody's  Life  of  Putnam,  American  Biography,  vii.,  131. 
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ticulan,  that  much  of  the  narrativea  we  have  is  evidently  pure  fiction  ;  a  sin^ile  tale  of  In- 
dian abduction,  resulting  in  death, 
having  ite  counterpart  in  a  hund- 
red like  occurrences,  has  been  gar- 
nished with  nil  the  high  coloring' 
of  a  romantic  lave  etory, 
a  pity  to  spoil  the  r07nanct  of  the 
matter,  but  truth  always  makes  sad 
haToc  with  the  frost-work  of  the  im- 
agination, and  sternly  demands  the 
homage  of  the  historian's  pen. 

I  agree  that  Miss 
M'Crea  was  staying  at  the  house 
of  a  Mrs.  M'Neil,  near  the  fort,  at 
the  time  of  the  tragedy.  A  grand- 
daughter   of  Mrs'  M'Neil   (Mm, 

F — n)  is  now  living  at  Fort 

Edward,  and  from  her  I  re- 
ceived a  minute  account  of  the 
whole  transaction,  as  she  had  heard 
'  from  her 
grandmother.  She  is  a 
remarkable  intelligence,  about  sixty 
years  old.  When  I  was  at  Fort 
Edward  she  was  on  a  visit  with 
her  sister  at  Glenn's  Falls.  It  had 
been  my  intention  to  go  direct  to 
Whitehall,  on  Lake  Champlain, 
1^  way  of  Fort  Ann,  but  the  tra- 
ditionary accounts  in   the   neigh' 


borhood  of  the  event  ia  question  were  so  contradictory  of  the  books,  and  I  received  such  aa- 
sur&ncea  that  perfect  reUance  might  be  placed  upon  the  statements  of  Mrs.  F — n,  that,  anx- 
ious to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  matter,  if  possible,  we  went  to  Lake  Champlain  by  way  of 
'  Glenn's  Falls  and  Lake  George.  Afler  considerable  search  at  the  fails,  I  found  Mrs.  F — n, 
and  the  following  is  her  relation  of  the  tragedy  at  Fort  Edward  ; 

Jane  M'Crea  was  the  daughter  of  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Jersey  City,  oppo- 
Nte  New  York  ;  and  while  Mrs.  M'Neil  (then  the  vrife  of  a  former  husband  named  Camp- 
bell) was  a  resident  of  New  York  City,  an  acquaintance  and  intimacy  had  grown  up  between 
Jenny  and  her  daughter.  After  the  death  of  Campbell  (which  occurred  at  sea)  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell married  M'NeU.     He,  too,  was  lost  at  sea,  and  she  removed  with  her  family  to  an  estate 
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owned  by  him  at  Fort  Edward.  Mr.  M*Crea,  who  was  a  widower,  died,  and  Jane  went  to 
live  with  her  brother  near  Fort  Edward,  where  the  intimacy  of  former  years  with  Mrs. 
M'Neil  and  her  daughter  was  renewed,  and  Jane  spent  much  of  her  time  at  Mrs.  McNeil's 
house.  Near  her  brother's  lived  a  family  named  Jones,  consisting  of  a  widow  and  six  sons, 
and  between  Jenny  and  David  Jones,  a  gay  young  man,  a  feeling  of  friendship  budded  and 
ripened  into  reciprocal  love.  When  the  war  broke  out  the  Joneses  took  the  royal  side  of  the 
question,  and  David  and  his  brother  Jonathan  went  to  Canada  in  the  autumn  of  1776. 
They  raised  a  company  of  about  sixty  men,  under  pretext  of  re-enforcing  the  American  gar- 
rison at  Ticonderoga,  but  they  went  further  down  the  lake  and  joined  the  British  garrison  at 
June  1,  Crown  Point.  When  Burgoyne  collected  his  forces  at  St.  John's,  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
^^^'  Champlain,  David  and  Jonathan  Jones  were  among  them.  Jonathan  was  made 
captain  and  David  a  lieutenant  in  the  division  under  General  Eraser,  and  at  the  time  in  ques- 
tion they  were  with  the  British  army  near  Sandy  Hill.  Thus  far  all  accounts  nearly  agree. 
The  brother  of  Jenny  was  a  Whig,  and  prepared  to  move  to  Albany  ;  but  Mrs.  M'Neil, 
who  was  a  cousin  of  General  Eraser^killed  at  StillMrater),  was  a  stanch  loyalist,  and  intended 
to  remain  at  Fort  Edward.  When  the  British  were  near,  Jenny  was  at  Mrs.  M'Neil's,  and 
lingered  there  even  after  repeated  solicitations  from  her  brother  to  return  to  his  house,  five 
tniles  further  down  the  river,  to  be  ready  to  flee  when  necessity  should  compel.  A  faint 
hope  that  she  might  meet  her  lover  doubtless  was  the  secret  of  her  tarrying.     At  last  her 

brother  sent  a  peremptory  order  for  her  to  join 
him,  and  she  promised  to  go  down  in  a  large 
bateau^  which  was  expected  to  leave  with 
several  families  on  the  following  day. 

Early  the  next  morning  a  black  jaiysr, 
servant  boy  belonging  to  Mrs.  M'Neil  ^^^' 
espied  some  Indians  stealthily  approaching  the 
house,  and,  giving  the  alarm  to  the  inmates, 
he  fled  to  the  fort,  about  eighty  rods  distant. 
Mrs.  McNeil's  daughter,  the  young  friend  of  Jenny,  and  mother  of  my  informant,  was  with 
some  friends  in  Argyle,  and  the  family  consisted  of  only  the  widow  and  Jenny,  two  small 
children,  and  a  black  female  servant.  As  usual  at  that  time,  the  kitchen  stood  a  few  feet 
from  the  house  ;  and  when  the  alarm  was  given  the  black  woman  snatched  up  the  children, 
fled  to  the  kitchen,  and  retreated  through  a  trap-door  to  the  cellar.*  Mrs.  M'Neil  and  Jenny 
followed,  but  the  former  being  aged  and  very  corpulent,  and  the  latter  young  and  agile,  Jenny 
reached  the  trap-door  first.  Before  Mrs.  M'Neil  could  fully  descend,  the  Indians  were  in 
the  house,  and  a  powerful  savage  seized  her  by  the  hair  and  dragged  her  up.  Another 
went  into  the  cellar  and  brought  out  Jenny,  but  the  black  face  of  the  negro  woman  was 
not  seen  in  the  dark,  and  she  and  the  children  remained  unharmed. 

With  the  two  women  the  savages  started  off,  on  the  road  toward  Sandy  Hill,  for  Bur- 
goyne's  camp  ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  ascent  on  which  the  pine  tree  stands, 
where  the  road  forked,  they  caught  two  horses  that  were  grazing,  and  attempted  to  place 
their  prisoners  upon  them.  Mrs.  M'Neil  was  too  heavy  to  be  lifted  on  the  horse  easily,  and 
as  she  signified  by  signs  that  she  could  not  ride,  two  stout  Indians  took  her  by  the  arms  and 
hurried  her  up  the  road  over  the  hill,  while  the  others,  with  Jenny  on  the  horse^  went  along 
the  road  running  west  of  the  tree. 

The  negro  boy  who  ran  to  the  fort  gave  the  alarm,  and  a  small  detachment  was  imme- 

'  Bateaux  were  rudely  constructed  of  logs  and  planks,  broad  and  without  a  keel.  They  had  small  draught, 
and  would  carry  large  loads  in  quite  shallow  water.  In  still  water  and  against  currents  they  were  pro- 
pelled by  long  driving-poles.  The  ferry-scows  or  flats  on  the  southern  and  western  rivers  are  very  much 
like  the  old  bateaux.  They  were  sometimes  furnished  with  a  mast  for  lakes  and  other  deep  water,  and 
had  cabins  erected  on  them. 

'  Traces  of  this  cellar  and  of  the  foundation  of  the  house  are  still  visible  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  Norton,  in 
Fort  Edward  village,  who  is  a  relative  of  the  family  by  marriage. 
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diately  wnt  out  to  efiect  a  rewue.  They  fired  tereral  volleys  at  the  Indiana,  but  the  ut- 
agea  escaped  nnhanned.  Mn.  M'Neil  Haid  that  the  ladiaoa,  who  were  huiryuig  her  up  the 
bill,  seemed  to  watch  the  flash  of  the  guiu,  and  several  times  they  threw  her  upon  her  face, 
at  the  same  time  lalling  down  thenuelves,  and  she  distinctly  heard  the  balls  whistle  above 
them.  When  they  got  above  the  second  hill  from  the  village  the  firing  ceased  ;  they  then 
stopped,  stripped  her  of  all  hoc  garments  except  her  chemise,  and  in  that  plight  led  her  into 
the  British  camp.  There  she  met  her  kinsman.  General  Fraser,  and  reproached  him  bit- 
terly Ibr  sending  hia  "scoundrel  lodiana"  after  her,  He  denied  all  knowledge  of  her  being 
away  irom  the  city  of  New  York,  and  took  every  pains  to  make  her  comfortable.  She  was 
so  large  that  not  a  woman  in  camp  had  a  gown  big  enough  for  her,  so  Fraser  lent  her  bis 
oamp-ooat  ibr  a  garment,  and  a  pocket-handkeichief  as  a  subslitule  for  her  stolen  cap. 

Very  soon  after  Un.  M'Neil  was  taken  into  the  British  camp,  two  parties  of  Indiana  ar* 
rived  with  scalps.      She  at  once  recognised  the  long  glossy  hair  of  Jeimy,'  and,  though  shud- 
dering with  horror,  boldly  charged  the  savages  with  h^  murder,  which  they  stoutly  denied. 
They  averred  that,  while  hurrying  her  along  the  road  on 
.{.:^' ;  horseback,  near  the  spring  west  of  the  pi?i*  tree,  a  bullet 

r»\r;  -  <  ->  from  one  of  the  American  guns,  intended  for  them,  mortally 

"*  '~^  -■-'*•"  -  wounded  the  poor  girl,  and  she  fell  from  the  horse.     Sure 

of  losing  a  prisoner  by  death,  they  look  her  scalp  as  the  next 
best  thing  for  them  to  do,  and  that  they  bore  in  triumph  to 
the  camp,  to  obtain  the  promised  reward  for  such  trophies. 
Mrs.  M'Neil  always  beUeved  the  story  of  the  Indians  to  be 
true,  for  she  knew  that  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  detach- 
ment from  the  fort,  and  it  was  far  more  to  their  interest  to 
carry  a  prisoner  than  a  scalp  to  the  British  couimander,  the 
price  for  the  former  being  much  greater.  In  laot,  the  In- 
dians were  so  restricted  l^  Burgoyne's  humane  instructions 
respecting  the  taking  of  scalps,  that  their  chief  solicitude 
was  to  bring  a  prisoner  alive  and  unharmed  into  the  camp.' 
And  the  probabihty  that  Miss  M'Crea  was  killed  as  they 
'---i^^  aUeged  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  they  took  the  oor- 

,j^J^^^,  pulent  Mrs.  M'Neil,  with  much  fatigue  and  difficulty,  un- 

injured to  the  British  hnea,  while  Miss  M'Crea,  quite  Ught 
and  already  on  horseback,  might  have  been  carried  ofi'with  far  greater  ease. 

It  was  known  in  camp  that  Lieutenant  Jones  was  betrothed  to  Jenny,  and  the  story  got 
abroad  that  he  had  sent  the  Indians  for  her,  that  they  quarreled  on  the  way  respecting  the 
reward  he  had  ofiered,  and  murdered  ber  to  settle  the  dispute.  Receiving  high  touches  of 
coloring  as  it  went  from  one  narrator  to  another,  the  sad  story  became  a  tale  of  darkest  hor- 
ror, aitd  produced  a  deep  and  wide-spread  indignation.  This  was  heightened  by  atptmniwr  % 
a  published  letter  from  Gates  to  fiurgoyne,  charging  him  with  allowing  the  In-  '^"' 

'  It  was  of  extraiirdinuy  length  and  besuly,  mettaaring  a  yard  and  a  quarter.  Sbe  was  then  about 
twenty  yean  oM,  ami  a  veiy  toiely  girl ;  not  lovely  in  beauty  of  faoe,  ac<iording  to  the  common  standard 
of  beauty,  bat  ao  lovely  in  dLapodtion,  so  graceful  in  manners,  and  to  intelligent  in  leatarea,  that  she  was 
a  favorilc  of  all  who  knew  hei. 

*  "  I  positively  forbid  bloodshed  when  you  are  not  opposed  in  arms.  Aged  men,  women,  children,  and 
prisoners  mtist  be  beid  sacred  from  the  knife  and  hatchet,  even  in  the  lime  of  actiul  conflict.  You  shall 
receive  compensation  for  the  prisonen  yon  take,  bat  yon  shall  be  called  to  account  for  scalps.  la  con- 
fonnity  and  iadulgenoc  of  your  cnatonu,  wbiob  have  affixed  an  idea  of  honor  to  soob  badges  of  victory,  yon 
shall  be  allowed  to  take  the  scalps  of  the  dead  when  hilled  by  your  fire  and  in  fair  opposition  ;  bat  on  ao 
aocoonl,  or  pretense,  or  snblilty,  or  prevarication  are  they  to  be  taken  from  the  wounded,  or  even  (be  dy- 
ing ;  and  stiJI  less  pardonable,  if  possible,  will  it  be  held  to  kill  men  in  thai  condition  on  purpose,  and  upaa 
a  sappoeitioa  [bat  this  protection  to  tbe  wounded  wonld  be  thereby  evsded." — Extract  from  tki  Spttdi  of 
Burgoynt  to  tht  Itidiaru  OMMtmUiA  upon  t)u  Bouqutl  Rit€T,  Sunt  21,  ITTT. 

*  Tbis  is  a  view  of  a  living  spring,  a  few  feet  below  the  noted  pint  trit,  the  lower  portioa  of  which  is 
leen  near  the  lop  of  the  engraving.     The  spring  is  beside  the  old  road,  traces  of  which  may  be  ssen. 
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dians  to  butcher  with  impunity  defenseless  women  and  children.  "  Upward  of  one  hund- 
red men,  women,  and  children/'  said  Gates,  "  have  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  ruffians,  to 
whom,  it  is  asserted,  you  have  paid  the  price  of  blood."  Burgoyne  flatly  denied  this  asser- 
tion, and  declared  that  the  case  of  Jane  M'Crea  was  the  only  act  of  Indian  cruelty  of  which 
he  was  informed.  His  information  must  have  been  exceedingly  limited,  for  on  the  same 
day  when  Jenny  lost  her  life  a  party  of  savages  murdered  the  whole  family  of  John  Allen, 
of  Argyle,  consisting  of  himself,  his  wife,  three  children,  a  sister-in-law,  and  three  negroes. 
The  daughter  of  Mrs.  M'Neil,  already  mentioned,  w^as  then  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Allen's 
father-in-law,  Mr.  Gilmer,  who,  as  well  as  Mr.  Allen,  was  a  Tory.  Both  were  afraid  of 
the  savages,  nevertheless,  and  were  preparing  to  flee  to  Albany.  On  the  morning  of  the 
massacre  a  younger  daughter  of  Mr.  Gilmer  went  to  assist  Mrs.  Allen  in  preparing  to  move. 
Not  returning  when  expected,  her  father  sent  a  negro  boy  down  for  her.  He  soon  returned, 
screaming,  '<  They  are  all  dead — ^father,  mother,  young  missus,  and  all !"  It  was  too  true. 
That  morning,  while  the  family  were  at  breakfast,  the  Indians  burst  in  upon  them  and 
slaughtered  every  one.  Mr.  Gilmer  and  his  family  left  in  great  haste  for  Fort  Edward, 
but  proceeded  very  cautiously  for  fear  of  the  savages.  When  near  the  fort,  and  creeping 
warily  along  a  ravine,  they  discovered  a  portion  of  the  very  party  who  had  plundered  Mrs. 
McNeil's  house  in  the  morning.  They  had  emptied  the  straw  from  the  beds  and  filled  the 
ticks  with  stolen  articles.  Mrs.  McNeil's  daughter,  who  accompanied  the  fugitive  family, 
saw  her  mother's  looking-glass  tied  upon  the  back  of  one  of  the  savages.  They  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  fort  in  safety. 

Burgoyne  must  soon  have  forgotten  this  event  and  the  alarm  among  the  loyalists  because 
of  the  murder  of  a  Tory  and  his  family  ;  forgotten  how  they  flocked  to  his  camp  for  protec- 
tion, and  Eraser's  remark  to  the  frightened  loyalists,  "It  is  a  conquered  country,  and  we 
must  wink  at  these  things ;"  and  how  his  own  positive  orders  to  the  Indians,  not  to  molest 
those  having  protection,  caused  many  of  them  to  leave  him  and  return  to  their  hunting- 
grounds  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  was  all  dark  and  dreadful,  and  Burgoyne  was  willing  to 
retreat  behind  a  false  assertion,  to  escape  the  perils*  which  were  sure  to  grow  out  of  an  ad- 
mission of  half  the  truth  of  Gates's  letter.  That  letter,  as  Sparks  justly  remarks,  was  more 
ornate  than  forcible,  and  abounded  more  in  bad  taste  than  simplicity  and  pathos  ;  yet  it  was 
suited  to  the  feelings  of  the  moment,  and  produced  a  lively  impression  in  every  part  of  Amer- 
ica. Burke,  in  the  exercise  of  aU  his  glowing  eloquence,  used  the  story  with  powerful  efiect 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  and  made  the  dreadful  tale  familiar  throughout  Europe. 

Burgoyne,  who  was  at  Fort  Ann,  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  matter.  He  summoned 
the  Indians  to  council,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  man  who  bore  ofi*  the  scalp,  to 
be  punished  as  a  murderer.  Lieutenant  Jones  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  ut- 
terly disclaimed  any  such  participation  as  the  sending  of  a  letter  to  Jenny,  or  of  an  Indian 
escort  to  bring  her  to  camp.  He  had  no  motive  for  so  doing,  for  the  American  army  was 
then  retreating ;  a  small  guard  only  was  at  Fort  Edward,  and  in  a  day  or  two  the  British 
would  have  full  possession  of  that  fort,  when  he  could  have  a  personal  interview  with  her. 
Burgoyne,  instigated  by  motives  of  policy  rather  than  by  judgment  and  inclination,  pardoned 
the  savage  who  scalped  poor  Jenny,  fearing  that  a  total  defection  of  the  Indians  would  be 
the  result  of  his  punishment.^ 

Lieutenant  Jones,  chilled  with  horror  and  broken  in  spirit  by  the  event,  tendered  a  resig-. 
naCtion  of  his  commission,  but  it  was  refused.  He  purchased  the  scalp  of  his  Jenny,  and 
with  this  cherished  memento  deserted,  with  his  brother,  before  the  army  reached  Saratoga, 
and  retired  to  Canada.  Various  accounts  have  been  given  respecting  the  subsequent  fate 
of  Lieutenant  Jones.  Some  assert  that,  perfectly  desperate  and  careless  of  life,  he  rushed 
into  the  thickest  of  the  battle  on  Bemis's  Heights,  and  was  slain ;  while  others  allege  that 
he  died  within  three  years  afterward,  heart-broken  and  insane.  But  neither  assertion. is 
true.     While  searching  for  Mrs.  F — ^n  among  her  friends  at  Glenn's  Falls,  I  called  at  the 


*  Earl  of  Harrington's  Evidence  in  Burgoyne's  ^^ State  of  the  Expeditiony  p.  66. 
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hoiue  of  Jadge  B— ti,  whose  lady  ii  related  by  maniage  to  the  family  of  Jones.  Het  aunt 
married  a  brother  of  Lieuteaant  JoneB,  and  she  often  heard  this  lady  speak  of  him.  He 
lived  in  Canada  to  be  an  old  man,  and  died  but  a  few  yean  ago.  The  death  of  Jenny  was 
a  heavy  blow,  and  he  never  recovered  from  it.  In  youth  he  was  gay  and  exceedingly  gar- 
rulous, but  after  that  terrible  event  he  wa«  melancholy  and  taciturn.  He  never  married, 
and  avoided  society  as  much  as  busineaB  would  permit.  Toward  the  close  of  July  in  every 
year,  when  the  anniversary  of  the  tragedy  approached,  he  would  shut  himself  in  his  room 
and  refuse  the  sight  of  any  one ;  and  at  all  times  his  firienda  avoided  any  reference  to  the 
Revolution  in  his  presence. 

At  the  time  of  this  tragical  event  the  American  army  under  General  Schuyler  was  en- 
camped at  Moeea's  Creek,  five  miles  below  Fort  Edward.  One  of  its  two  divisiom  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Arnold,  who  had  just  reached  the  army.  His  divi-  jui^aa, 
aion  included  the  rear-guard  left  at  the  fort.  A  picket-guard  of  one  hundred  men,  ^^^' 
under  Lieutenant  Van  Vechten,  was  stationed  on  the  hill  a  little  north  of  the  pine  tree ; 
and  at  th^  moment  when  the  house  of  Mrs.  M'Neil  was  attacked  and  plundered,  and  her- 
self and  Jenny  were  carried  off,  other  parties  of  Indians,  belonging  to  the  same  expedition, 
came  rushing  throagh  the  woods  from  difierent  points,  and  fell  upon  the  Americans.  Liea- 
tenant  Van  Vechten  and  several  others  were  killed  and  their  scalps  home  ofi!  Their  bodies, 
with  that  of  Jenny,  were  found  by  the  party  that  went  out  from  the  fort  in  pursuit.  She 
and  the  officer  were  lying  near  leather,  close  by  the  spring  already  mendoned,  and  only  a 
few  feet  from  the  pine  tree.  They  were  stripped  of  clothing,  hi  plunder  was  the  chief  in- 
centive of  the  savages  to  war.  They  were  borne  immediately  to  the  fort,  which  the  Amei^ 
icans  at  once  evacuated,  and  Jane  did  indeed  go  down  the  river  in  the  bateau  in  which  she 
had  intended  to  embark,  but  not  glowing  with  life  and  beauty,  as  was  expected  by  her  fond 
brother.  With  the  deepest  grief,  he  took  charge  of  her  mutilated  corse,  which  was  buried 
at  the  same  time  and  place  vrith  that  of  the  lieutenant,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
near  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek  about  three  miles  below  Fort  Edward. 

Mrs.  M'Neil  lived  many  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  small  village  cemetery,  very  near 
the  ruins  of  the  fort.  In  the  summer  of  1826  the  remains  of  Jenny  were  taken  up  and  de- 
posited in  the  same  grave'with  her.  They  were  followed  by  a  long  train  of  young  men  and 
maidens,  and  the  funeral  ceremonies  were  conducted  by  the  eloquent  but  unfortunate  Hooper 
Cummings,  of  Albany,  at  that  time  a  brilliaat  light  in  the  American  pulpit,  but  destined, 
like  a  glowing  meteor,  to  go  suddenly  down  into  darkness  and  gloom.  Many  who  were  then 
young  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  pathetic  discourse  of  that  gifted  man,  who  on  that  oc- 
casion "  made  all  Fort  Edward  weep,"  as  he  delineated  anew  the  sorrowful  picture  of  tho 
immolation  of  yonth  and  innocence  upon  the  horrid  ^tar  of  war. 

A  plain  white  marble  slab,  about  three  feet  high, 
with  the  simple  inscription  Jane  M'Crea,  marks 
the  spot  of  her  interment.  Near  by,  as  seen  in  the 
picture,  is  an  antique  brown  stone  slab,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Duncan  Campbell,  a  relative  of  Mrs. 
.  M'Neil's  first  husband,  who  was  mortally  wounded 
at  Ticondetc^  in  1758.'  Several  others  of  the 
_  same  name  lie  near,  members  of  the  family  of  Don- 

~'  ~"-  '---^     -"'  aid  Campbell,  a  brave  Scotchman  who  was  with 

Qin  ow  lun  M'cuu.  Montgomery  at  the  storming  of  Quebec  in  1 775. 

We  Ungered  long  in  the  cool  shade  at  the  spring  before  departing  for  the  village  burial- 
ground  where  the  remains  of  Jenny  rest.     As  we  emerged  from  the  woods  we  saw  two  or 

'  The  following  ja  the  iiuoriplioa : 

Hbri  Ltss  Tbk  Body  op  DirnCAX  CitHFBSi,L,  op  Invirsaw,  Ea^s.,  Mjiioa  to  the  Old  Hiohi.ii<ii 
Riot.,  Aqbd  55  Yeais,  Who  Died  Thi  ITtii  July,  1758,  or  Thi  Wounds  He  Rkciivid  tn  TBS 
Attack  or  Thb.  Ritbbhchhksts  or  Ticondeboga  ob  Cakillok  the  8th  Juli,  1758. 
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three  persons  with  a  hone  and  wigon,  slowly  ascending  the  hill  tcom  the  Tillage.  In  the 
wagon,  upon  a  mattress,  was  a  young  giil  who  had  been  struok  by  lightning,  two  days  be- 
fore, while  drawing  water  from  a  well.'  Although  alive,  her  sensei  were  all  paralyzed  l^ 
the  shock,  and  her  Borrowing  iather  was  carrying  her  home,  perhaps  to  die.  With  hrief 
words  of  coDBoling  hope,  we  stepped  up  and  looked  upon  the  stricken  one.  Her  breathing 
was  soft  and  slow — n  hectic  glow  was  upon  each  cheek  ;  but  all  elM  of  her  fair  young  face 
waa  pale  as  alabaster  except  hei  lips.  It  was  grievous,  even  to  a  stranger,  to  look  npon  a 
young  Ufe  so  suddenly  prostrated,  and  we  turned  sadly  away  to  go  to  the  grave  of  another, 
who  in  the  bloom  of  young  womanhood  was  ajso  smitten  to  the  earth,  not  by  the  lightning 
from  Heaven,  but  by  the  arm  of  warring  man. 

The  village  burial-ground  is  near  the  site  of  the  fort,  and  was  thickly  strewn  with  wild 
flovtvrs.  We  gathered  a  bouquet  liom  the  grave  of  Jenny,  and  preaerred  it  for  the  eye  of 
the  curious  in  an  impromptu  herbarium  made  of  a  city  newspaper.  A  few  feet  from  her 
"  narrow  house"  is  the  grave  of  Colonel  Robert  Cochran,  whom  I  have 
already  mentioned  as  commanding  a  detachment  of  militia  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward at  the  time  of  Burgoyne's  sunreodet.  He  was  a  brave  officer,  and 
was  warmly  attached  to  the  American  cause.  In  1778  he  was  aeut  to 
Canada  as  a  spy.  His  errand  being  suspected,  a  large  bounty  was  offered 
for  his  head.  He  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself,  and  while  doing  so  at 
one  time  in  a  brush-heap,  he  was  taken  dangerously  ill.  Hunger  and  dis- 
ease made  him  venture  to  a  log  cabin  in  sight.  As  he  approached  he 
heard  three  men  and  a  woman  converHing  on  the  subject  of  the  reward  for 
his  head,  and  discovered  that  they  were  actually  forming  plans  for  his  cap- 
ture. The  men  soon  left  the  cabin  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  he  immediately 
crept  into  the  presence  of  the  woman,  who  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  men,  frankly  told  her 
bis  name,  and  asked  her  protection.  That  she  kindly  promised  him,  and  gave  him  some 
nourishing  food  and  a  bed  to  rest  upon.  The  men  returned  in  the  coune  of  a  few  hours, 
and  she  concealed  Cochroo  in  a  cupboard,  where  he  overheard  expressions  of  their  confident 
anticipations  that  before  another  sun  they  would  have  the  rebel  spy,  and  claim  the  reward. 
They  refreshed  themselves,  and  set  ofi"  again  in  search  of  him.  The  kind  woman  directed  him 
to  a  place  of  concealment,  some  distance  from  her  cabin,  where  she  fed  and  nourished  him  until 
he  was  able  to  travel,  and  then  he  escaped  beyond  the  British  lines.  Several  years  afterword, 
when  the  war  had  closed,  the  colonel  lived  at  Ticonden^,  and  there  he  accidentally  met  bis 
deliverer,  and  rewarded  her  handsomely  for  her  generous  fidelity  in  the  cause  of  suffering 
humanity.     Colonel  Cochran  died  in  1812,  at  Sandy  Hill,  and  was  buried  at  Fort  Edward. 

It  was  hot  Tuwn  when  I  left  the  village  cemetery,  and  took  shelter  under  the  shadow 
of  the  venerable  balmofGileadtreeat  the  place  of  the  water-gate  of  the  fort.     A  few  rods  be- 


low is  the  mouth  of  Fort  Edward  Creek,  on 
the  south  of  which  the  British  army  were 
encamped  when  Burgoyne  tarried  there  to 
send  an  expedition  to  Bennington,  and,  aft- 
er that  disastrous  affair,  to  recruit  and  dis- 
cipline his  forces.  Dividing  the  waters  of 
the  Hudson  in  front  of  the  fort  is  Bi^ers't 
Island,  a  beautiful  and  romantic  spot,  which 
was  used  as  a  camp-ground  by  the  English 
and  French  alternately  during  the  French 
and  Indian  war.     Almost  every  year  the 

the  same  spot  where,  a  year  before,  five  men 


'  This  moufflfnl  event  occurred  in  the  village,  very 
in  a  store  were  inttanlly  killed  by  one  tbunder-bult. 

'  This  sketch  ia  taken  from  within  the  intrenchtaeats  of  Fort  Edward,  near  the  i 
west.  On  the  left,  jusl  beyond  the  btdm  of  Giload  tree,  U  seen  the  creek,  and 
water,  Rogers's  Island. 
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plow  turns  up  Mme  curious  relici  of  the  past  npoa  the  ialanil,  such  as  bayonets,  tomahawki, 
buthoiB,  bullets,  cannoD-balls,  coin,  arrow-heads.  Sec.     Dr.  Norton,  of  Fort  Edward,  gave 
me  a  dcuU  that  had  been  ezhnnied  there,  which  ia  remarkable  for , its 
excessive  thickness ;  not  lo  thick,  however,  u  to  resist  the  force  of  a  ■--.'  "^ 

musket-ball  which  penetrated  it,  and  doubtless  deprived  its  owner  of 
life.  It  is  three  eighths  of  an  inch  thick  where  the  bullet  entered  in 
iront,  and,  notwithstanding  its  long  inhumation,  the  sutures  are  per- 
fect. Its  form  is  that  of  the  negro,  and  it  probably  belonged  to  the  ' 
servant  of  some  officer  stationed  there, 

the  vicinity  of  Fort  Edward  is  called  by  the  people  ■'  cob  money." 

The  derivation  of  this  name  I  could  not  learn.     I 

obtained  two  pieces  of  it,  both  of  which  are  Spanish 
coin.  The  larger  one  is  a  croee-pisttiieen,  of  the  value 
of  sixteen  cents  ;  the  other  is  a  quarter  fraction  of  the 
same  coin.  They  are  very  irregular  in  form,  and  the 
devices  and  dates  are  quite  imperfect.  The  two  in 
my  possession  are  dated  respectively  1741,  1743. 
These  Bponish  small  coins  composed  the  bulk  of  specie 
circulation  among  the  French  in  Canada  at  that  time. 


RIdB  tmm  Fort  Bd<nrd  to  Otens'i  Filla. 
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"  Though  of  the  past  from  no  carved  shrines, 

CaDTUs,  or  deathless  Ijres,  we  learn, 

Yet  arbor'd  slreams  and  shadowy  pines 

Are  hong  with  legends  wild  and  stem : 
In  deep  dark  glen — an  loounl&in  side, 

Are  graves  whence  statctj-  pines  hare  sprang, 
Naught  telling  how  (he  viclima  died, 
Save  faint  tradition's  (altering  tongue," 

Striei. 

'  E  dined  at  three,  and  immediately  lefl  the  pleasant  little 
village  of  Fort  Edward  in  ■  barouche  for  Glenn's  Falla,  by 
'  the  vxy  of  Sandy  Hill,  a  distance  of  six  miles.  The  latter  village 
B  beautil'iiUy  situated  upon  the  high  leil  hank  of  the  Hudson,  where  the 
ivin'  mukes  a  sudden  sweep  from  an  easterly  to  a  southerly  course. 
Ikrt-  is  ilu'.  termination  of  the  Hudson  Valley,  and  above  it  the  river 
"oursi'b  iti-  \iay  in  a  narrow  channel,  among  rugged  rocks  and  high,  wooded 
bliili's,  through  as  wild  and  romantic  a  region  as  the  most  enthusiastic 
traveler  could  desire. 
It  wits  early  izl  the  afternoon  when  we  reached  the  Mansion  House  at  Gleim's 
Fails,  aear  ihti  cataract.  All  was  bustle  and  confusion,  for  here  is  the  brief 
tarryiog-place  of  fashionable  tourists  on  their  way  from  Saratoga  Springs  to  Lake  George. 
There  was  a  constant  arrival  and  departure  of  visitorfi.  Few  remained  longer  than  to  dine 
or  sup,  view  the  falls  at  a  glance,  and  then  hasten  away  to  the  grand  aummer  lounge  at 
Caldwell,  to  hunt,  fish,  eat,  drink,  dance,  and  sleep  to  their  heart's  content.  We  were 
thoroughly  wearied  by  the  day's  ramble  and  ride,  but  time  was  too  precious  to  allow  a  mo- 
ment of  pleasant  weather  to  pass  by  unimproved.  Comforted  by  the  anticipation  of  a  Sab- 
bath rest  the  next  day,  we  brushed  the  dust  ftam  our  clothes,  made  a  hasty  toilet,  and  started 
out  to  view  the  falls,  and  search  for  the  tanying-place  of  Mrs,  F — n,  of  Fort  Edward. 

Here  the  whole  aspect  of  things  b  changed.  Hitherto  our  journey  had  been  among  the 
quiet  and  beautiful ;  now  every  thing  in  nature  was  turbulent  and  grand,  Tbe  placid  river 
was  here  a  foaming  cataract,  and  gentle  slopes,  yellow  with  the  ripe  harvest,  were  exchanged 
for  high,  broken  hills,  some  rocky  and  bare,  others  green  with  the  oak  and  pine  or  dark  with 
the  cedar  and  spruce.  Here  nature,  history,  and  romance  combine  to  interest  and  please, 
and  geology  spreads  out  one  of  its  most  wonderful  pages  for  the  scnitiny  of  the  student  and 
philosopher.  All  over  those  rugged  hills  Lidian  warriors  and  hunters  scouted  for  ages  before 
tbe  pale/MX  made  his  advent  among  them  ;  and  the  Bliunbering  echoes  were  often  awaken- 
ed in  the  last  century  by  the  crock  of  musketry  and  the  roar  of  cannon,  mingled  with  the 
loud  war-hoop  of  the  Huron,  the  Iroquois,  the  Algonquin,  the  Mohegan,  the  Delaware,  the 
Adirondack,  and  tbe  Mohawk,  when  the  French  and  English  battled  for  mastery  in  the  vast 
forests  that  skirted  tbe  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  Here,  amid  the  roar  of  this  very  cataract, 
if  romance  may  be  believed,  the  voice  of  Uncas,  the  last  of  the  Mobegans,  was  heard  and 
heeded  ;  here  Hawk  Eye  kept  his  vigils  ;  here  David  breathed  his  nasal  melody  ;  and  here 
Duncan  Hcyward,  with  his  lovely  and  precious  wards,  Alice  and  Cora  Monroe,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  dark  and  bitter  Uingo  chief 

'  See  Cooper's  "  Last  of  tbe  Mohicans." 
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The  natural  scenery  abont  the  falls  it  very  pictuieeque,  hut  the  accompftnimenU  of  puny 
art  aie  exceedingly  mcongruoua,  ninTiing  the  grand  and  heautiful  into  mere  hurlesque.  How 
expertly  the  genius  of  man,  quickened  by  acquiaitiveneas,  fuses  the  beautiful  and  useful  in 
the  crucible  of  gain,  and,  by  the  subtle  alchemy  of  profit,  transmutes  the  glorious  cascade 
and  its  fringes  of  rock  and  shrub  into  broad  arable  acres,  or  lofiy  bouses,  or  speeding  ships, 
■imply  by  catching  the  bright  stream  in  the  toils  of  a  mill-wheel.  Such  meshes  are  here 
spread  out  on  every  side  to  ensnare  the  leaping  Hudson,  and  the  rickety  buildings,  the  clat- 
ter of  machinery,  and  the  harsh  grating  of  saws,  slabbing  the  huge  black  marble  rooks  of  the 
shores  into  city  mantels,  make  horrid  dissonance  of  that  harmony  which  the  eye  and  ear  ex- 
pect and  covet  where  nature  is  thus  beautiful  and  musical. 

A  bridge,  nearly  six  hundred  feet  long,  and  resting  in  the  center  upon  a  marble  island, 
spans  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  and  from  its  center  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  cata- 
ract. The  entire  descent  of  the  river  is  about  sixty  feet.  The  undivided  stream  first  pours 
over  a  precipice  nine  hundred  feet  long,  and  is  then  separated  into  three  channels  by  rocks 
piled  in  confusion,  and  carved,  and  furrowed,  and  welled,  and  polished  by  the  rushing  waters. 
Below,  the  channels  unite,  and  in  one 
deep  stieam  the  waters  fiow  on  gently 
-     -jt.-  between  the  quarried  clids  of  fine  black 

marble,  which  rise  in  some  places  from 
thirty  to  seventy  feet  in  height,  and  are 
beautifully  stratified.  Many  fossils  are 
imbedded  in  the  rocks,  among  which 
the  triloldte  is  quite  plentiful.  Here 
the  heads  (so  exceedingly  rare)  are  fre- 
quently found 

By  the  contribution  of  a  York  shil- 
ling to  an  mteihgent  lad  who  kept  "  watch  and  ward" 
ut  a  flight  of  steps  below  the  bridge,  we  procured  his 
perniisBiuii  to  descend  to  the  rocks  below,  and  his  serv- 
i  guidt  lo  ihi.  ■  Big  Snake  and  the  Indian  Cave."  The 
Vow  KLoir  TUB  FiL  I  l"'™w  is  a  petri&ction  on  the  surface  of  a  flat  rock,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  huge  serpent ;  the  latter  extends  through  the  small 
island  from  one  channel  to  the  other,  and  is  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  Cooper's  sweet 
young  heroinee,  Cora  and  Alice,  with  Major  Heyward  and  the  singing-master,  were  conceal- 
ed. The  melody  of  a  female  voice,  chuiting  an  air  in  a  minor  key,  came  up  from  the  cav- 
ern, and  we  expected  every  moment  to  hear  the  pitch-pipe  of  David  and  the  "  Isle  of  Wight." 
The  spell  was  soon  broken  by  a  merry  laugh,  and  three  young  girls,  one  with  a  torn  barege, 
came  clambering  up  from  the  narrow  entrance  over  which  Uooas  and  Hawk  Eye  cast  the 
green  branobes  to  conceal  the  fugitives.  In  time  of  floods  this  cave  is  filled,  and  all  the 
dividing  rocks  below  the  main  fall  are  covered  with  water,  presenting  one  vast  foaming 
sheet.  A  long  drought  bad  greatly  diminished  the  volume  of  the  stream  when  we  were 
there,  and  materially  lessened  the  usual  grandeur  of  the  picture. 

We  passed  the  Sabbath  at  the  falls.  On  Monday  morning  I  arose  at  four,  and  went 
down  to  the  bridge  to  sketch  the  cascade.  The  whole  heavens  were  overcast,  and  a  fresh 
breeze  from  the  southeast  was  driving  portentous  scuds  before  it,  and  piling  them  in  dark 
masses  along  the  western  horizon.  Rain  soon  began  to  fall,  and  I  was  obliged  to  retreat 
under  the  bridge,  and  content  myself  with  sketching  the  more  quiet  scene  of  the  river  and 
^ore  below  the  cataract. 

We  left  Glenn's  Falls  in  a  "  Rockaway"  for  Caldwell,  on  Lake  George,  nine  miles  north- 
ward, at  nine  in  the  morning,  the  rain  (ailing  copiously.     The  road  passes  over  a  wild, 

he  Doted  oave  opens  opon  ihe 
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brokea,  and  romantic  legion.  Our  driver  wai  a  perfect  Jeha.  The  plank  road  (aince  fin- 
ished) was  laid  a  small  part  of  the  way,  and  the  speed  he  aooomplished  thereon  he  tried  ta 
keep  up  over  the  stony  ground  of  the  old  track,  to  "  prevent  Jolting .'" 

On  the  right  side  of  the  rood,  within  four  miles  of  Lake  George,  is  a  huge  boulder  called 
"  Williams's  Kock."     It  was  so  P^'^^7  "^  Indians  under  Hendrick, 

named  from  the  fact  that  near  it  ^^  the    famous    Mohawk    sachem. 

Colonel  Epbraim  Williams  was  ;^P  ^  "OiK  I^'^">i>  w'">  '^^  '■^  Skenesbor- 
killed  on  the  8th  of  September,  .l^^^kL&idL^^^^B  ou8^>  marched  along  the  coune 
1755,  in  an  engagement  with  •j^aHnSBEE^^^P  of  Wood  Creek  to  attack  Fort 
the  French  and  Indians  under  ^^RDHHkg^^^^E^  Edward,  but  the  Canadians  and 
Baron  Dieakau.  Major-general  ^'^^mil^^^K?>Pv  I'^'Ii^'^  were  so  afraid  of  cannon 
(allerward  Sir  William)  John-        '^^I^^SSIIwC  that,  when  within  two  miles  oi 

son  was  at  ^lat  time  at  the  head  ^^^SP^^  thefort,tfaeyurgedhim  tochan^ 

of  Lake  George,  with  a  body  of  vrn-Lumf  Kocn  ■  ''"  course,  and  attack  Johnson  in 

provincial  troopo,    and   a  large  his  camp  on  Lake  George.     To 

this  request  he  acceded,  tor  he  ascertained  by  his  scouts  that  Johnson  was  rather  carelessly 
-^.^  encamped,  and  was  probably  unsuspicious  of  danger. 

Information  of  bis  march  was  communicated  to  the 
English  commander  at  midnight,  September  7th, 
and  early  in  the  morning  a  council  of  war  was 
held.  It  was  determined  to  send  out  a  small  party  to 
meet  the  French,  and  the  opinion  of  Hendrick  was  ask- 
ed. He  shrewdly  said,  "  If  they  are  to  fight,  they  are 
■/  fB^^Qi  s  l     ***"  ^^"'  ■  ^^  ^^^y  are  to  be  killed,  they  ate  too  many." 

^^^^■^fc  \  1  1  His  objection  to  the  proposition  to  separate  them  into 
three  divisions  was  quite  as  sensibly  and  laconically  ex- 
pressed. Taking  three  sticks  and  putting  them  togeth- 
er, he  remarked,  "  Put  them  together,  and  you  can't 
break  them.  Take  them  one  by  one,  and  you  can  break 
them  easily."  Johnson  was  guided  by  the  opinion  of 
Hendrick,  and  a  detachment  of  twelve  hundred  men  in 
one  body,  under  Colonel  Williams,  was  sent  out  to  meet 
the  approaching  enemy. 

Be&re  commencing  their  march,  Hendrick  mounted 
a  gun-carriage  and  harangued  his  warriors  in  a  strain 
of  eloquence  which  had  a  powerful  efiect  upon  them.  He  was  then  about  sizty-£ve  years 
old.  His  head  was  covered  with  long  white  locks,  and  every  warrior  loved  him  with  the 
deepest  veneration.*     President  Dwight,  referring  to  this  speech,  says,  "  Lieutenant-colonel 

'  This  viev  U  taken  from  the  road,  looking  northward.  In  the  dutaooe  is  seen  the  highest  point  of  the 
'Frenoh  Moootain,  on  the  led  of  which  io  Lake  George.  From  this  comnunding  height  the  French  soonls 
had  a  fine  view  of  all  the  English  moTsments  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 

'  The  portrait  here  givea  of  ihe  chief  ia  from  a  colored  print  published  in  Londcxi  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  sachem.  It  was  taken  while  he  was  in  England,  and  habited  in  the  full  couit  dress  presented  to  bim 
by  the  king.  Beneath  the  picture  ia  engraved,  "  The  brave  old  Hendrick,  the  great  saobeni  or  chief  of  the 
Mohawk  ItMlians,  one  of  the  six  nations  now  in  alliance  with,  and,  subjeol  to,  the  King  of  Great  Britain." 

*  Hendrick  (sometimes  called  King  Hendrick]  was  born  about  16S0,  and  generalljr  lived  at  the  l^iptr 
Catdt,  upoo  the  Mohawk.  He  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  active  and  !iagacious  sachems  of  his  time.  When  the  tidings  of  his  death  were  oommanicated  to  his 
■on,  the  young  chief  gave  the  usual  groan  upon  auch  occasions,  and,  placing  his  band  over  bis  heart,  ex- 
claimed, "  Hy  lathar  still  alive  here.  The  son  is  now  the  father,  and  stands  here  ready  to  light." — Cm- 
llnnm'i  Magaxim. 

Sir  William  Johnson  obtained  from  Hendrick  nearly  one  hundred  thousuid  acres  of  choice  land,  now 
lying  chiefly  in  Herkimer  county,  north  of  the  Mohawk,  in  the  following  manner :  The  sachem,  being  at 
the  baronet's  hoose,  saw  a  rich1y<embroidered  ooat  and  coveted  it.  The  next  morning  he  said  to  Sir  Will- 
Ism,  "Brother,  me  dream  last  night."     "Indeed,"  answered  Sir  William;  "what  did  my  red  brother 
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Pomeroy,  who  wu  present  and  heard  this  efiiuion  of  Indian  eloqaence,  told  me  that,  al- 
though he  did  not  understand  a  word  of  the  language,  suoh  were  the  animation  of  Hendrick, 
the  file  of  his  eye,  the  force  of  his  gestures,  the  strength  of  his  emphasis,  the  apparent  pro- 
priety of  the  inflections  of  his  roice,  and  the  natural  appearance  of  his  whole  manner,  that 
himself  was  more  deeply  aSected  with  this  speech  than  with  any  other  he  had  ever  heard." 

The  Frwich,  advised  by  sconts  of  the  march  of  the  English,  approached  with  their  line 
in  the  fbnn  of  a  half  moon,  the  road  cutting  the  center.  The  oonntry  was  so  thickly  wooded 
that  all  correct  observation  was  precluded,  and  at  Rocky  Brook,  ibur  miles  from  Lake  George, 
Colonel  Williams  and  his  detachment  found  themselves  directly  in  the  hollow  of  the  half 
moon.  A  heavy  fire  was  opened  upon  them  in  front  and  on  both  flanks  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  the  .slaughter  was  dreadful.  Colonel  Williams  was  shot  dead  near  the  rock  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  Hendrick  fell,  mortally  wounded  by  a  musket-hall  in  the  back.  This 
eircumstanoe  gave  him  great  uneatinem,  for  it  seemed  to  imply  that  he  bad  turned  his  back 
upon  his  enemy.  The  fatal  ballet  came  from  one  of  the  extreme  flanks.  On  the  fall  of 
Williams,  Lieutenant-colonel  Whiting  succeeded  to  the  command,  and  efiected  a  retreat  so 
judicioQsly  that  he  saved  nearly  all  of  the  detachment  who  were  not  killed  or  wounded  by 
the  first  onslaught.' 

So  careleas  and  apathetic  was  General  Johnson,  that  he  did  not  commence  throwing  up 
breast-works  at  his  camp  until  atW  Colonel  Wilhams  had  marched,  and  Dieekau  was  on 
the  road  to  meet  him.  The  firing  was  heard  at  Lake  George,  and  then  the  alarmed  com- 
mander began  in  earnest  to  raise  defenses,  by  forming  a  hreast-work  of  trees,  and  mounting 
two  cannon  which  he  had  ibrtunatety  received 

Irom  Fort  Edward  the  day  before,  when  his  men  i>-  .'     . 

thus  employed  should  have  been  sent  out  to  re- 
enforce  the  retreating  regiment.  Three  hund- 
red were,  mdeed,  sent  ont,  but  were  totally  in- 
adequate. They  met  the  flying  English,  and, 
joining  in  the  retreat,  hastened  back  to  the  camp, 
closely  pursued  by  the  French. 

A  short  distance  from  Williams's  Rock  is  a 
small,  slimy,  bowl-ahaped  pond,  about  three 
hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  thickly  covered 
with  the  leaves  of  the  water-hly.  It  is  near  the 
battle-ground  where  WiUiams  and  his  men  were 
slain,  and  the  French  made  it  the  sepnlcher  for 
the  slaughtered  Englishmen.  Tradition  avers 
that  Ibr  many  years  its  waters  bore  a  bloody  hue. 


dream  ?"  "  Me  dresm  thai  coat  be  mine."  "  It  is  yours,"  said  the  shrewd  beroiMt.  Not  Irnig  alterVBrd 
Sir  William  visiud  the  Mcbem,  and  he  too  had  a  dream.  "Brocher,"  he  aaid,  "I  dreamed  last  night." 
"What  did  my  pale-heed  hrother  dream  7"  uked  Hendrick.  ''I  dreamed  that  this  tract  ot  land  wai 
miee,"  deeoribiog  a  sqaare  bounded  od  the  sooth  bj  the  Mohawk,  oo  the  east  bj  Canada  Creek,  and  aorth 
Bad  we*t  by  objects  equally  well  known.  Hendrick  was  astoniabed.  He  saw  the  enonnilj  of  the  request, 
bat  was  not  to  be  outdone  in  ^neroaitj.  He  sat  thonghtfully  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  Brother,  the 
land  is  yoara,  bat  joo  mast  not  dream  again."  The  title  was  cooflrmpd  by  Ibe  British  government,  and 
the  tract  was  called  the  Royal  Grant. — Simmt'i  Schdiant  Cmnly,  p.  134. 

'  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams  was  bom  in  1715,  at  Newton,  Masnohnsetts.  He  nude  seven)  n^ages 
to  Europe  in  eariy  life.  Being  settled  at  Slockbridge  when  the  war  with  France,  in  1740.  oommenMd, 
and  possessed  of  great  military  talent,  be  was  inlruntad  with  the  command  of  the  line  of  MBasaohosett* 
forts  on  the  west  aide  of  the  Connecticut  River.  He  joined  General  Jofanson,  at  the  bead  oT  a  regiment, 
in  17S5,  and,  u  we  have  seen,  fell  while  gallantly  leading  bis  men  against  tbe  enemy.  By  his  will,  made 
before  Joining  Johnson,  be  beqoeathed  hts  properly  to  a  township  west  of  Fort  Massaabnaetts,  cm  the  eoo- 
dilion  that  it  should  be  called  Williamstown,  and  the  money  used  for  tbe  establishment  and  mainleBnlioe 
oTs  free  school.  The  terms  were  complied  with,  and  the  sohooi  was  afterward  JDeoTpoiBted  (1793)  as  i 
ooDege.  Such  was  tbe  origin  of  Williams's  College.  Colonel  Williams  was  forty  yean  old  at  tbe  time 
of  bis  death 
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and  it  has  ever  since  been  called  Bloody  Pond.  I  alighted  in  the  rain,  and  made  my  way 
through  tall  wet  grass  and  tangled  vines,  over  a  newly-cleared  field,  until  I  got  a  favorable 
view  for  the  sketch  here  presented,  which  I  hope  the  reader  will  highly  prize,  for  it  cost  a 
pair  of  boots,  a  linen  **  sack"  ruined  by  the  dark  droppings  from  a  cotton  umbrella,  and  a 
box  of  cough  lozenges. 

It  was  almost  noon  when  we  reined  up  at  the  Lake  House  at  Caldwell.  We  had  an* 
ticipated  much  pleasure  from  the  first  sight  of  Horicon,  but  a  mist  covered  its.  waters,  and 
its  mountain  firame^work  was  enveloped  in  fog;  so  we  reserved  our  sentiment  for  use  the 
next  fair  day,  donned  dry  clothing,  and  sat  quietly  down  in  the  parlor  to  await  the  sover- 
eign pleasure  of  the  storm. 

Lake  Greorge  is  indeed  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  and  along  its  whole  length  of  thirty-six 
miles  almost  every  island,  bay,  and  bluff  is  clustered  with  historic  associations.  On  account 
of  the  purity  of  its  waters,  the  Indians  gave  it  the  name  oi  Horicon,  or  Silver  Water,  They 
also  called  it  Canideri-oit,  or  The  Tail  of  the  Lake,  on  account  of  its  connection  with  Lake 
Champlain.*  It  was  visited  by  Samuel  Champlain  in  1609,  and  some  suppose  that  he  gave 
his  name  to  this  lake  instead  of  the  one  which  now  bears  it.  It  is  fair  to  infer,  from  his 
own  account,  that  he  penetrated  southward  as  far  as  Glenn's  Falls ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  in  the  same  year,  and  possibly  at  the  same  season,  Hendrick  Hudson  was 
exploring  below  the  very  stream  near  the  head-waters  of  which  the  French  navigator  was 
resting.  Strange  that  two  adventurers,  in  the  service  of  difierent  sovereigns  ruling  three 
thousand  miles  away,  and  approaching  from  difierent  points  of  the  compass,  so  nearly  met 
in  the  vast  forests  of  wild  America.  The  French,  who  afterward  settled  at  Chimney  Point, 
on  Lake  Champlain,  frequently  visited  this  lake,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Sacrament,  its 
pure  waters  suggesting  the  idea.^ 

The  little  village  of  Caldwell  Contains  about  two  hundred  inhabitants,  and  is  situated 

near  the  site  of  Fort  William  Henry,  at  the  head  of 
the  lake,  a  fortress  erected  by  General  Johnson  to- 
ward the  close  of  1755,  after  his  battle  there  with 
the  French  under  Dieskau.  That  battle  occurred 
on  the  same  day  when  Colonel  Williams  and  his  de- 
tachment were  routed  at  Rocky  Brook.  The  French 
pursued  the  retreating  English  vigorously,  and  about 
noon  they  were  seen  approaching  in  considerable  force 
and  regular  order,  aiming  directly  toward  the  center 
of  the  British  encampment.  When  within  one  hund- 
red rods  of  the  breast-works,  in  the  open  valley  in 
front  of  the  elevation  on  which  Fort  George  (now  a 
picturesque  ruin)  was  afterward  built,  Dieskau  halt- 
ed and  disposed  his  Indians  and  Canadians  upon  the 
right  and  left  flanks.  The  regular  troops,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  the  baron,  attacked  the  En- 
glish center,  but,  having  only  small  arms,  the  efiect  was  trifling.  The  English  reserved 
their  fire  until  the  Indians  and  Canadians  were  close  upon  them,  when  with  sure  aim  they 
poured  upon  them  a  volley  of  musket-balls  which  mowed  them  down  like  grass  before  the 

*  Spaffbrd's  Gazetteer  of  New  York. 

^  The  bed  of  the  lake  is  a  yellowish  sand,  and  the  water  is  so  transparent  that  a  white  object,  sach  as 
an  earthen  plate,  may  be  seen  upon  the  bottom  at  a  depth  of  nearly  forty  feet.  The  delicious  salmon 
trout,  that  weigh  from  five  to  twenty  pounds,  silver  trout,  pike,  pickerel,  and  perch  are  found  here  in  great 
abundance,  and  afibrd  fine  sport  and  dainty  food  for  the  swarms  of  visitors  at  the  Lake  House  during  the 
summer  season. 

^  The  extent  of  the  embankments  and  fosse  of  this  fort  was  fourteen  hundred  feet,  and  the  barracks  were 
built  of  wood  upon  a  strong  foundation  of  lime-stone,  which  abounds  in  the  neighborhood.  This  plan  is 
copied  from  a  curious  old  picture  by  Blodget,  called  a  ^'  Prospective  Plan  of  the  Battles  near  Lake  George, 
1755." 


Fort  William  Uxivrt.^ 
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acythe.  At  the  same  moment  a  bomb-shell  was  thrown  among  them  by  a  howitzer,  while 
two  field  pieces  showered  upon  them  a  quantity  of  grape-shot.  The  savage  allies,  and  al-> 
most  as  savage  colonists,  greatly  terrified,  broke  and  fled  to  the  swamps  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  regulars  maintained  their  ground  for  some  time,  but,  abandoned  by  their  companions, 
and  terribly  galled  by  the  steady  fire  from  the  breast-works,  at  length  gave  way,  and  Dies- 
kau  attempted  a  retreat.  Observing  this,  the  English  leaped  over  their  breast- works  and 
pursued  them.  The  French  were  dispersed  in  all  directions,  and  Dieskau,  wounded  and 
helpless,  was  found  leaning  upon  the  stump  of  a  tree.  As  the  provincial  soldier*  who  dis- 
covered him  approached,  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  to  draw  out  his  watch  as  a  bribe  to 
allow  him  to  escape.  Supposing  that  he  was  feeling  for  a  pocket  pistol,  the  soldier  gave 
him  a  severe  wound  in  the  hip  with  a  musket-ball.  He  was  carried  into  the  English  camp 
in  a  blanket  and  tenderly  treated,  and  was  soon  aflerward  taken  to  Albany,  then  to  New 
York,  and  finally  to  England,  where  he  died  from  the  efiects  of  his  wounds.  Johnson  was 
wounded  at  the  commencement  of  the  conflict  in  the  fleshy  part  of  his  thigh,  in  which  a 
musket-ball  lodged,  and  the  whole  battle  was  directed  for  five  consecutive  hours  by  General 
Lyman,  the  second  in  conunand.* 

Johnson's  Indians,  burning  with  a  fierce  desire  to  avenge  the  death  of  Hendrick,  were 
eager  to  follow  the  retreating  enemy ;  and  Greneral  Lyman  proposed  a  vigorous  continuation 
of  eflbrts  by  attacking  the  French  posts  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  But  Johnson,  either  through  fear,  a  love  of  ease,  or  some  other  inexplicable  cause, 
withheld  his  consent,  and  the  residue  of  the  autumn  was  spent  in  erecting  Fort  William 
Henry. 

In  the  colonial  wars,  as  well  as  in  the  war  of  our  Revolution,  the  British  government 
was  often  unfortunate  in  its  choice  of  commanders.  Total  inaction,  or,  at  best,  great  tardi- 
ness, firequently  marked  their  administration  of  military  affairs.  They  could  not  comprehend 
the  elastic  activity  of  the  provincials,  and  were  too  proud  to  listen  to  their  counsels^  This 
tardiness  and  pride  cost  them  many  misfortunes,  either  by  absolute  defeat  in  battle,  or  the 
.theft  of  glorious  opportunities  for  victory  through  procrastination.  Their  shrewd  savage 
allies  saw  and  lamented  this,  and  before  the  commissioners  of  the  several  colonies,  who  met 
at  Albany  in  1754  to  consult  upon  a  plan  of  colonial  alliance,  in  which  the  Six  Nations' 
were  invited  to  join,  Hendrick  administered  a  pointed  rebuke  to  the  governor  and  military 
commanders.  The  sachems  were  first  addressed  by  James  Delancy,  then  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  New  York ;  and  Hendrick,  who  was  a  principal  speaker,  in  the  course  of  a  reply 
remarked,  **  Brethren,  we  have  not  as  yet  confirmed  the  peace  with  them  (meaning  the 
French-Indian  allies).  'Tis  your  fault,  brethren  ;  we  are  not  strengthened  by  conquest,  for 
we  should  have  gone  and  taken  Crown  Point,  but  you  hindered  us.  We  had  concluded  to 
go  and  take  it,  but  were  told  it  was  too  late,  that  the  ice  would  not  bear  us.  Instead  of 
this,  you  burned  your  own  fort  at  Sar-ragh-to-gee  [near  old  Fort  Hardy],  and  ran  away 
from  it,  which  was  a  shame  and  a  scandal  to  you.  Look  about  your  coimtry,  and  see ; 
you  have  no  fortifications  about  you — ^no,  not  even  to  this  city.  'Tis  but  one  step  from 
Canada  hither,  and  the  French  may  easily  come  and  turn  you  out  of  doors. 

"  Brethren,  you  were  desirous  we  should  open  our  minds  and  our  hearts  to  you :  look  at 


^  This  soldier  is  believed  to  have  been  General  Seth  Pomeroy,  of  Northampton,  Massaobusetts.^-^rer- 
ett'i  Lift  of  Stark. 

'  At  this  battle  General  Stark,  tbe  hero  of  Bennington,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  corps  of  Rogers's  Rangers, 
was  first  initiated  in  the  perils  and  excitements  of  regular  warfare. 

'  The  Six  Nations  consisted  of  the  tribes  of  the  Mokawks,  Onondagtu,  OneidtUj  SenecoM,  Cayuga$,  and 
TWtcororos.  The  first  five  were  a  long  time  allied,  and  known  as  the  Five  Nations,  They  were  joined 
by  the  T\ucarora$  of  North  Carolina  in  1714,  and  from  that  time  the  confederation  was  known  by  the  title 
of  the  Six  Nations.  Their  great  council  fire  was  in  the  special  keeping  of  the  Onondagas,  by  whom  it 
was  always  kept  burning.  This  confederacy  was  a  terror  to  the  other  Indian  tribes,  and  extended  its  con- 
quests  even  as  far  as  South  Carolina,  where  it  waged  war  against,  and  nearly  exterminated,  the  once  pow- 
erful Catawbas.  When,  in  1 744,  the  Six  Nations  ceded  a  portion  of  their  lands  to  Virginia,  they  insisted 
on  the  continuance  of  a  free  war-path  through  the  ceded  territory. 
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the  French,  they  are  men — they  are  fortifying  every  where ;  hut,  we  are  ashamed  to  say  it, 
you  are  like  women,  hare  and  open,  without  any  fortifications."' 

The  head  of  Lake  George  was  the  theater  of  a  terrible  massaere  in  1757.  Lord  Lou« 
don,  a  man  of  no  energy  of  character,  and  totally  deficient  in  the  requisites  for  a  military 
leader,  was  appointed  that  year  governor  of  Virginia,  and  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
British  forces  in  North  America.  A  habit  of  procrastination,  and  his  utter  indecision, 
thwarted  all  his  active  intentions,  if  he  ever  had  any,  and,  after  wasting  the  whole  season  in 
getting  here  and  preparing  to  do  something,  he  was  recalled  by  Pitt,  then  prime  minister, 
who  gave  as  a  reason  for  appointing  Lord  Amherst  in  his  place,  that  t?ie  minister  never 
heard  from  himy  and  could  not  tell  toJuU  he  was  doing ^ 

Opposed  to  him  was  the  skillful  and  active  French  commander,  the  Marquis  Montcalm, 
who  succeeded  Dieskau.  Early  in  the  spring  he  made  an  attempt  to  capture  Fort  William 
K^r^jj  |g^  Henry.  He  passed  up  Lake  George  on  St.  Patrick's  eve,  landed  stealthily  behind 
1757.  Long  Point,  and  the  aext  afternoon  appeared  suddenly  before  the  fort.  A  part  of 
the  garrison  made  a  vigorous  defense,  and  Montcalm  succeeded  only  in  burning  some  build- 
ings and  vessels  which  were  out  of  reach  of  the  guns  at  the  fort.*  He  returned  to  Ticon- 
deroga,  at  which  post  and  at  Crown  Point  he  mustered  all  his  forces,  amounting  to  nine 
thousand  men,  including  Canadians  and  Indians,  and  in  July  prepared  for  another  attempt 
to  capture  Fort  William  Henry. 

General  Webb,  who  was  commander  of  the  forces  in  that  quarter,  was  at  Fort  Edward 
with  four  thousand  men.  He  visited  Fort  William  Henry  under  an  escort  of  two  hundred 
men  commanded  by  Major  Putnam,  and  while  there  he  sent  that  officer  with  eighteen 
Rangers  down  the  lake,  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  enemy  on  Champlain.  They  were 
discovered  to  be  more  numerous  than  was  supposed,  for  the  islands  at  the  entrance  of  North" 
west  Bay  were  swarming  with  French  and  Indians.  Putnam  returned,  and  begged  Gen- 
eral Webb  to  let  him  go  down  with  his  Rangers  in  full  force  and  attack  them,  but  he  was 
allowed  only  to  make  another  reoonnoissance,  and  bring  ofi*  two  boats  and  their  crews  which 
he  left  fishing.  The  enemy  gave  chase  in  canoes,  and  at  times  nearly  surrounded  them, 
but  they  reached  the  fort  in  safety. 

Webb  caused  Putnam  to  administer  an  oath  of  seereey  to  his  Rangers  respecting  the 
proximity  of  the  enemy,  and  then  ordered  him  to  escort  him  back  immediately  to  Fort  Ed- 
ward. This  order  was  so  repugnant  to  Putnam,  both  as  te  its  perfidy  and  unsoldierly  char- 
acter, that  he  ventured  to  remonstrate  by  saying,  "  I  hope  your  exedleacy  does  not  intend 
to  neglect  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  giving  battle  should  the  enemy  presume  to  land."  Webb 
coolly  and  cowardly  replied,  *'  What  do  you  think  we  shoold  do  here  ?"  The  near  approach 
of  the  enemy  was  cruelly  concealed  from  the  garrison,  and  under  his  escort  the  general  re- 
turned to  Fort  Edward.  The  next  day  he  sent  Colonel  Monroe  with  a  regiment  to  re-en- 
force and  to  take  command  of  the  garrison  at  Lake  George. 

Montcalm,  with  more  than  nine  thousand  men,  and  a  powerful  train  of  artillery,  landed 

^  Reported  for  the  CUntlemen^s  Magazime^  LoDdoo,  1755. 

'  This  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  his  Autobiography  (Sparks^s  Life,  219),  where  he  gives  an  anec- 
dote illastrative  of  the  character  of  Loudon.  Franklin  had  occasion  to  go  to  his  office  in  New  York,  where 
he  met  a  Mr.  Innis,  who  had  brought  dispatches  from  Philadelphia  from  Governor  Denny,  and  was  await- 
ing his  lordship's  answer,  promised  the  following  day.  A  fortnight  afterward  he  met  Innis,  and  expressed 
his  surprise  at  his  speedy  return.  But  he  had  not  yet  gone,  and  averred  that  he  had  called  at  Loudon's 
office  every  morning  during  the  fortnight,  but  the  letters  were  not  yet  ready.  "  Is  it  possible,"  said  Frank- 
lin, "  when  he  is  so  great  a  writer  ?  I  see  him  constantly  at  his  escritoire."  "  Yes,"  said  Innis,  '•^  but  he 
is  like  St.  George  on  the  signs,  alwayt  on  hor$eback^  but  never  ridee  forward^ 

'  The  garrison  and  fort  were  saved  by  the  vigilance  of  Lieutenant  Stark,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Rogers, 
had  command  of  the  Rangers,  a  large  portion  of  which  were  Irishmen.  On  the  evening  of  the  16th  he 
overheard  some  of  these  planning  a  celebration  of  St.  Patrick's  (the  following  day).  He  ordered  the  sutler 
not  to  issue  spirituous  liquors  the  next  day  without  a  written  order.  When  applied  to  he  pleaded  a  lame 
wrist  as  an  excuse  for  not  writing,  and  his  Rangers  were  kept  sober.  The  Irish  in  the  reguhur  regiments 
got  drunk,  as  usual  on  such  an  occasion.  Montcalm  anticipated  this,  and  planned  his  attack  on  the  night 
of  St.  Patrick's  day.     Stark,  with  his  sober  Rangers,  gallantly  defended  and  saved  the  fort. 
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Nbnlealm's  tacond  Attack  on  Fort  WttUam  Heuy.  Sarrender  of  the  Oarriton.  Perfidy  of  the  French  end  Indians. 

at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  beleaguered  the  ganison,  consisting  of  less  than  three  thousand 
men.'  He  sent  in  proposals  to  Monroe  for  a  surrender  of  the  fort,  urging  his  humane  desire 
to  prevent  the.  bloodshed  which  a  stubborn  resistance  would  assuredly  cause.  Monroe,  con< 
fidentljr  expecting  re-enforcements  from  Webb,  refused  to  listen  to  any  such  proposals.  The 
French  then  commenced  the  siege,  which  lasted  six  consecutive  days,  without  much  slaugh- 
ter on  either  side.  Expresses  were  frequently  sent  to  Greneral  Webb  in  the  mean  while, 
imploring  aid,  but  he  remained  inactive  and  indi^rent  in  hia  camp  at  Fort  FdwanL  Gen- 
eral Johnson  was  at  last  allowed  to  march,  with  Putnam  and  his  Rangers,  to  the  relief  of 
the  beleaguered  garrison ;  but  when  about  three  miles  from  Fort  Edward,  Webb  recalled 
them,  and  aent  a  letter  to  Monroe,  saying  he  could  render  him  no  assistance,  and  advising 
him  to  surrender.  This  letter  was  intercepted  by  Montcalm,  and.  gave  him  great  joy,  for 
he  had  been  informed  by  some  Indians  of  the  movements  of  the  provincials  under  Johnson 
axid  Putnam,  who  represented  them  to  be  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  on  the  trees.  Alarmed 
at  this,  Montcalm  was  beginning  to  suspend  the  operations  of  the  siege  preparatory  to  a  re- 
treat, when  the  letter  from  the  pusillanimous  Webb  fell  into  his  hands.  He  at  once  sent  it 
in  to  Monroe,  with  proposals  for  an  immediate  surrender. 

Monroe  saw  that  his  case  was  hopeless,  for  two  of  his  cannon  had  bursted,  and  his  ammu- 
nition and  stores  were  nearly  exhausted.  Articles  of  capitulation  were  agreed  upon,  and, 
under  promise  of  protection,  the  garrison  marched  out  of  the  fort  preparatory  to  being  es- 
corted to  Fort  Edwar^.' 

The  savages,  two  thousand  warriors  in  number,  were  enraged  at  the  terms  of  capitula- 
tion, for  they  were  induced  to  serve  in  this  expedition  by  a  promise  of  plunder.'  This  was 
denied  them,  and  they  felt  at  liberty  to  throw  oflT  all  restraint.  As  soon  as  the  last  man 
left  the  gate  of  the  fort,  they  raised  the  hideous  war-whoop,  and  fell  upon  the  English'  with 
the  fury  of  demons.  The  massacre  was  indiscriminate  and  terrible,  and  the  French  were 
idle  spectators  of  the  perfidy  of  their  allies.  They  refused  interference,  withheld  the  prom- 
ised escort,  and  the  savages  pursaed  the  poor  Britons  with  great  slaughter,  half  way  te 
Fort  Edward.*  Fifteen  hundred  of  them  were  butchered  or  carried  into  hopeless  captivity. 
Montcalm  utterly  disclaimed  all  connivance,  and  declared  his  inability  to  prevent  the  mas- 
sacre without  ordering  his  men  to  fire  upon  the  Indians.  But  it  ]eik  a  deep  atain  upon  his 
otherwiBe  humane  character,  and  the  indignation  excited  by  the  event  aroused  the  English 
colonists  to  more  united  and  vigorous  action. 

Montcalm  burned  and  otherwise  destroyed  every  thing  connected  with  the  forti-  Ansnats, 
fication.  Major  Putnam,  who  had  been  sent  with  hia  Rangers  from  Fort  Edward  ^^^^' 
to  watch  the  movements  of  Montcalm,  reached  Lake  G>eorge  just  as  the  rear  of  the  enemy 
left  the  shore,  and  truly  awful  was  the  scene  there  presented,  as  described  by  himself :  "  The 
fort  was  entirely  demolished  ;  the  barracks,  out-houses,  and  buildings  were  a  heap  of  ruins  ; 
the  cannon,  stores,  boats,  and  vessels  were  all  carried  away.  The  fires  were  still  bnming, 
the  smoke  and  stench  ofiensive  and  sufibcating.  Immmerable  fragments,  human  skulls  and 
bones,  and  carcasses  half  consumed,  were  still  frying  and  broiling  in  the  decaying  fires. 

^  The  place  where  Montcalm  landed  is  a  little  north  oC  the  Lake  Honse,  at  Caldwell,  and  aboat  a  mile 
from  the  site  of  the  fort. 

'  It  .was  stipulated,  Ist.  That  the  garrisoa  should  march  out  with  their  arms  and  baggage ;  2d.  Should 
be  escorted  to  Fort  Edward  by  a  detaehment  of  French  troops,  and  should  not  serve  against  the  French  for 
a  term  of  eighteen  months ;  3d.  The  works  and  all  the  warlike  stores  should  be  delivered  to  the  French  j 
4th.  That  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  garrison  should  remain  under  the  protection  of  Montcalm,  and  should 
be  permitted  to  return  as  soon  as  they  were  recovered. 

'  Dr.  Belknap. 

*  The  defile  through  which  the  English  retreated,  and  in  which  so  many  were  slaughtered,  is  called  the 
Bloody  Defile.  It  is  a  deep  gorge  between  the  road  from  Glenn's  Falls  to  Lake  George  and  the  high  range 
of  hills  northward,  called  the  French  Mountain.  In  excavations  for  the  pkink  road  near  the  defile  a  large 
number  of  skeletons  were  exhumed.  I  saw  the  skull  of  one,  which  was  of  an  enormous  size,  at  least  one 
third  larger  than  any  other  human  head  I  ever  saw.  The  occipital  portion  exhibited  a  long  fracture,  evi- 
dently made  by  a  tomahawk. 
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DMtnutioD  of  FsrpWiUuB  Hsnrr-  BriUlut  EipwUlloD  noder  AbarcraiBbts.  VIdl  lo  tba  RdIu  of  Fan  Omr|c. 

Dead  bodies,  mangled  with  scalpiog-knives  and  tomahawks  in  all  the  wantonness  of  Indian 
tieTceneaa  and  barbarity,  were  every  where  to  be  seen.  More  than  one  hundred  women, 
butchered  and  shockingly  mangled,  lay  upon  the  ground,  still  weltering  in  their  gore.  Der- 
astation,  barbarity,  and  horror  every  where  appeared,  and  the  spectacle  piesented  was  too 
diabolical  and  awfiil  either  to  be  endured  or  described." 

Fort  William  Henry  was  never  rebuilt.  Upon  an  eminence  about  a  mile  southeast  of  it, 
and  half  a  mile  from  the  lake,  Fort  George  was  erected,  but  it  waa  never  a  scene  of  very 
stirring  events.  A  little  south  of  Fort  George  was  a  small  fortification  called  Fort  Gage, 
so  named  in  honor  of  General  Gage,  who  served  under  Lord  Amherst,  and  succeeded  him  in 
the  command  of  the  forces  in  America  in  1 760,  and  was  Governor  of  MaasatAusetts  when 
the  Kevolution  broke  out.     Hardly  a  vestige  of  this  fort  can  now  be  seen. 

The  English,  under  General  Abercrombie  and  the  young  Lord  Howe,  quartered  at  Fort 
George  in  1758,  preparatory  to  an  attack  upon  the  French  posts  upon  Lake  Cbamplain. 
Seven  thousand  regulars  and  nine  thousand  provincial  troops  were  there  assembled,  with  a 
fine  train  of  artillery  and  all  necessary  military  stores,  the  largest  and  best-appointed  army 
yet  seen  in  America.  On  the  5th  of  July  they  embarked  on  Lake  George,  on  board  nine 
hundred  bateaux  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  whale-boats,  and  the  next  day  landed  at 
the  foot  of  the  lake  and  pushed  on  toward  Ticonderoga.  Of  the  events  which  befell  them 
there  I  shall  herealler  write.     Let  us  glance  a  moment  at  the  present. 

Toward  evening  the  rain  abated,  and,  accompanied  by  an  old  resident  shoemaker  as  guide, 
I  made  a  visit  to  the  remains  of  the  two  English  forts.  The  elder  one  (Fort  William  Henry) 
stood  directly  upon  the  lake  shore,  on  the  west  side  of  a  clear  mountain  stream  called  West 
Creek,  the  main  inlet  of  Lake  George.  Nothing  of  it  now  remains  but  a  few  mounds  and 
shallow  ditches,  so  leveled  and  filled  that  the  form  of  the  works  can  not  be  distinctly  traced. 
The  road  along  the  lake  shore  passes  across  the  northeast  and  noithweat  angles,  but  the  feat- 
ures of  the  past  are  hardly  tangible  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  passer-by.  A  little 
southwest  of  the  fort,  at  the  base  of  Rattlesnake  or  Prospect  Hill,  is  a  level  clearing  called 
the  French  Field.  It  is  the  place  where  Dieskau  halted  and  disposed  bis  troops  for  action. 
Many  of  the  slain  were  buried  there  ;  and  I  saw  a  rough-hewn  stone  at  the  head  of  a  grave, 
upon  which  was  inscribed,  in  rude  characters,  "  Jacques  Cortois,  1755." 

Fort  George,  the  remains  of  which  are  scattered  over  sevenLl  acres,  was  situated  about  a 
mile  southeast  from  William  Henry,  upon  an  eminence  gently  sloping  back  from  the  lake.- 
The  dark  limestone  or  black  marble,  such  as  is  found  at  Glenn's  Falls,  here  every,  where 
approaching  near  the  surface  or  protruding  above,  formed  a  solid  foundation,  and  supplied 
ample  materials  for  a  fortress.  A  quadrangular  citadel,  or  sort  of  castle,  was  built  within 
the  lines  of  breast-works,  and  the  ruins  of  this  constitute  all  that  is  left  of  the  old  fort.  I 
observed  vestiges  of  the  foundations  of  the  barranks  and  other  buildings  ;  and  the  quarries 
whence  materials  were  taken  for  the  buildings  and  ramparts  seem  almost  as  fresh  as  if  just 
opened.  The  wall  of  the  citadel,  on  the  east- 
em  side  (the  left  of  the  picture),  is  now  about 

twenty  feet  high.      Within  the  ancient  area  .■.-.- 

of  thefort  there  is  just  sufficient  earth  to  nour- 
ish a  thick  growth  of  dark  juniper  bushes, 
which,  with  the  black  rocks  and  crumbling 
masonry,  presented  a  somber  aspect.  Both 
forts  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  tor 
ten  miles  north. 

The  indications  of  fair  weather  which  lured 
me  out  suddenly  disappeared,  and  before  I 
reached   the  Lake  House  the   heavy  clouds 

that  came  rolling  up  from  the  south  pouted  Huibs  or  rux  CniMt  w  Fo»t  Osoioi. 

down  their  contents  copiously.  Dark  masses 
of  vapor  hovered  upon  the  mountains  that  begirt  the  lake,  and  about  sunset  the  tops  of  all 
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wen  bnried  in  the  drinng  misU.  We  seemed  to  be  completely  shut  up  within  mighty 
prifon  w»lla,  and  eturly  in  the  evening  vivid  lightning  and  heavy  thander-peals  contributed 
to  produce  a  scene  of  singular  gnmdeur  and  awe.  In  the  midst  of  the  elemental  strife  the 
steam-boat  arrived  with  passengeis  irom  Tioonderoga,  and  those  pleasure  seekers  who  came 
in  her,  bedraggled  and  weary,  were  capital  studies  for  an  artistic  Jemniah  in  search  of  lam- 
entations personified.  But  an  excellent  supper,  in  dry  quarters,  Boaa  brought  the  sunshiae 
of  gladness  to  every  face,  and  before  ten  o'clock  more  than  half  the  new-comeis  were  among 
the  liveUest  in  quadrille,  ootiUion,  waltz,  or  gallopade. 

I  arose  the  next  morning  at  four.     The  scene  from  my  chamber  window  was  one  of  quiet 
beauty.     The  sky  was  oloudless,  aai  the  lake,  without  a  ripple,  was  spread  out  before  me, 

"  A  glorious  roiiTor  of  the  Almighty's  fonn." 
The  east  was  all  glowing  with  the  soft  radiance  of  approaching  sunlight,  giving  a  deeper 
gray  to  the  lofty  hiUs  that  intervened,  and  every  tree  was  musical  with  the  morning  song 
of  the  birds. 

"  The  aonth  vind  wu  like  a  gentle  friend, 

Futing  the  hair  bo  nrilj  on  my  brow. 

It  b>d  come  o'er  the  gardens,  and  the  flowers 

That  kiflsed  it  were  hetrajed ;  for  u  it  parted 

With  its  invisible  fingers  my  loose  hair, 

I  knew  it  bad  been  trifling  with  the  rose 

And  stooping  to  the  violet.     There  ii  joy 

For  all  God's  creatures  in  it." 


it^^^!^. 


:^^:^^ 


From   the    piazza  of  the  Lake 
House,  fronting  the  water,  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  historic  grounds 
in  the  vicinage  may  be  seen,  as  delin' 
ealed  in  the  picture.     In  the  e.vtrenio 
distance  on  the  left  is  the  range  of  the 
French  Mountain,  and  on  the  right 
is  Rattlesnake  Hill  (one   thousand 
red  leet  high),  with  other  lofty  elevations,  heavily  wooded  to 
their  very  summits.     By  the  trees  on  the  shore,  in  the  center  of  the 
picture,  is  the  site  of  Fort  William  Ilcnry  ;  and  further  on  the  lef^,  and 
directly  over  the  flag-staff,  is  the  site  of  Fort  George. 

We  lefl  thiE  fine  Bummer  resort  in  the  Hteam-boat  William  Caldwell, 
at  eight  in  the  morning.  The  air  was  clear  and  cool,  the  company  agree- 
.  able,  and  the  voyage  down  the  lake  delightful.  The  mountain  shores,  the  deep  bays,  and 
the  niunerous  islands  (said  to  be  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  the  number  of  days  in  the 
year)  present  a  constant  variety,  and  all  that  the  eye  takes  in  on  every  side  is  one  vision  of 
beauty.  I  procured  a  seat  in  the  pilot's  room  aloft,  whence  I  had  a  hroad  view  of  the  whole 
ever-changing  panorama  of  the  lake  in  the  course  of  the  voyage. 

The  first  island  which  we  passed,  of  any  considerable  size,  was  Diamond  Island,*  lyiug 


■This 


-  1  nu  name  waa  given  a  ua  acoooat  oi  me  aumovr  maa  ma 
npM  it.     In  shape  and  brilliancy  they  resemble  pore  diamonds. 


.  of  the  Domber  and  beauty  of  the  qnaiti  orystali  which  are  round 
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lipedUian  andar  Colwal  Bnwa.  Lmg  PiAu.  Doma  Iiluul,  mi  Iha  Kunm. 

direotly  in  front  of  Donhun's  B&y.  Here  wu  a  dep6t  of  military  Btona  for  Burgoyne'a 
army  in  1777,  and  the  tcene  of  a  sharp  conflict  between  the  small  ganiton  that  defended 
it  and  a  detachment  of  Americans  under  Colooel  Brown.  Between  the  actions  of  the  1 9th 
of  September  and  7th  of  October  at  Semis's  Heights,  General  Lincoln,  with  a  body  of  New 
England  militia,  got  in  the  rear  of  Burgoyne  near  Lslie  Cbamplain.  He  sent  Colonel  Brown 
with  a  strong  division  to  attempt  the  recapture  of  Ticoaderoga  and  the  posts  in  the  vicinitTi  ' 
ftud  thus  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  British  as  welt  as  their  wippliea.  It  was  a  servloo 
9_,„„(„rS5,  exactly  suited  to  Brown's  active  and  energetic  character,  and,  by  a  rapid  and 
iTTT.  stealthy  moTement  on  a  stormy  night,  he  surprised  and  captured  all  the  Brit- 

ish outpoats  between  the  landing-place  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  GecHge  and  the  main  for- 
tress at  Ticonderoga.  liount  Hope,  Mount  Defiance,  the  French  lines,  and  a  block-bouse, 
with  an  armed  sloop,  two  hundred  bateaux,  and  several  gun-boats,  fell  into  his  hands.  He 
also  captured  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  prisoners,  and  released  one  huadred  Americans ; 
and,  among  other  things,  he  retook  the  old  Continental  standard  which  St.  Clair  left  at  Ti- 
conderoga  when  he  evacuated  that  post.  He  then  attacked  the  foitreu,  bnt  its  walls  were 
impregnable,  and  he  withdrew. 

Flushed  with  success.  Colonel  Brown  determined  to  sweep  Lake  George,  and  in  the  ves- 
sels they  had  captured  the  Americans  proceeded  to  Diamond  Island.  The  little  garrison 
there  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  the  republicans  were  repulsed  with  some  loss.  They 
then  pushed  for  the  shore  on  the  south  side  of  Dunham's  Bay,  where  thoy  burned  all  the 
vessels  they  had  captured,  and  returned  to  Lincoln's  camp. 

A  little  north  of  Diamond  Island  is  Long  Island,  which  lies  directly  in  front  of  Long 


Point,  a  narrow,  fertile  strip  of  land  that  prcijects  fiur  into  the  lake  &om  the  eastern  shore. 
The  estuary  between  the  north  side  of  the  point  and  the  mountains  is  Harris's  Bay,  tiie 
place  where  Montcalm  moored  his  bateaux  and  landed  on  the  16th  of  Uaroh,  1757. 

About  twelve  miles  from  Caldwell,  in  the  center  of  the  lake,  is  Dome  Island,  which,  at 
the  distance  of  two  or  three  mites,  has  the  appearance  of  the  upper  portion  of  a  large  dome, 
with  an  arch  as  regular  as  if  made  by  art.  This  island  was  the  shelter  for  Putnam's  men 
whom  he  left  in  the  two  boats  while  he  informed  General  Webb  of  the  presence  of  the  French 
and  Indians  upon  the  two  islands  near  the  entrance  of  Northwest  Bay,  and  nearly  in  front 
of  the  landing-place  at  Bolton,  on  the  western  shore. 

Shelving  Rock,  a  lofty  cliif  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  Tongue  Mountain,  a  bold,  rocky 
promontory  on  the  west,  flank  the  entrance  to  the  Narrows,  where  the  islands  are  so  numer- 
ous, varying  in  size  from  a  few  rods  to  an  acre,  that  there  is  only  a  very  narrow  channel  for 
a  steam-boat  to  pass  through.  A  little  north  of  Shelving  Bock  is  the  Black  Mountain,  its 
summit  twenty-two  hundred  feet  high,  thickly  covered  with  the  dark  spruce,  and  its  sides 
robed  with  the  cedar,  fir,  pine,  and  tamarac.  There  the  wild  deer,  the  bear,  and  the  cata- 
mount have  free  range,  for  the  hunter  seldom  toils  up  its  weary  ascent. 

'  This  little  sketcb  wss  taken  froia  the  ateam-boat,  Dear  the  south  end  of  Long  Island,  vhioh  appeara  in 
the  foreground.  Long  Point  is  seen  in  the  center,  and  on  the  right  are  Dui^am'*  Bay  and  ibe  nortbem 
eiiremiiy  of  the  French  MohdIud.     The  highest  peak  on  the  left  is  Deer  Paslnre,  or  Buok  Mountain. 
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A  few  milM  beyond  the  entmiee  to  the  Narrows,  aa  the  weatem  shore,  is  ■aother  fertile 
strip  of  land  projecting  into  the  take,  called  Sab- 
bat Day  Point.  It  ii  between  tluee  and  four 
miles  frran  the  little  village  of  Hague,  in  the 
midst  of  the  roost  jsctureeque  scenery  imagina- 
ble. Here,  in  1766,  a  small  proTincial  force, 
pieeaed  by  a  party  of  French  and  Indians,  and 
Suura  DiT  PoiHT.  unable  to  escape  across  the  lake,  made  a  dee- 

perate  lesistance,  and  defeated  the  enemy  with 
considerable  slaughter.  Here,  in  the  summer  of  1768,  General  Abercrombie,  with  his  fine 
army,  already  noticed  as  having 
embarked  in  bateaux  and  whale- 
boats  at  the  head  of  the  lake, 
landed  for  refreshments.  It  was 
just  at  dark,  on  a  sultry  Saturday 
j^s.  evening,  when  the  troops 
ins.  debarked  and  spread  over 
the  beautiful  cape  for  a  few  hours' 
repose.  The  young  Lord  Howe, 
the  welt-beloved  of  both  officers 
and  soldiers,  was  there,  and  call- 
ed around  him,  in  serious  consul- 
tation, scsne  of  the  bravest  of  the 
youthful  partisans  who  acoom- 
pariied  the  expedition.  Captain 
Stark  (the  Revolutionary  gener- 
al) was  iuTited  to  sup  with  him  - 
and  long  and  anxious  were  the 
mq  unee  the  young  nobleman 
made  respect  ng  the  fortress  of 
Ticottderoga  and  ts  outposts 
which  they  were  about  to  assail 
as  f  a  presentiment  of  personal 
disaster  possessed  his  mmd 

It  was  after  midnight  when 
die  whole  armament  moved  slow 
ly  down  the  take,  and  it  was  late  on  tlie  Sabbath  morning  before  th^  reached  the  landing- 
place  at  the  foot  of  it.*  The  scene  exhilHted  by  this  strong  and  well-armed  force  of  sixteen 
thousand  men  was  very  imposing.  ■■  The  order  of  march,"  says  Major  Rogers,  "exhibited 
a  splendid  military  show."  Howe,  in  a  large  boat,  led  the  van  of  the  flotiUa,  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  guard  of  Rangers  and  boatmen.  The  regular  troops  occupied  the  center 
and  the  provincials  the  wings.  The  sky  was  clear  and  starry,  and  not  a  breeze  ruffled  the 
dark  waters  as  they  slept  quietly  in  the  shadows  of  the  mountains.      Their  oars  were  muf- 


'  EipluutioD  of  tba  reTerenoM :  1.  Fori  Tioonderoga.  2.  Fort  Hove.  3.  Moont  DsSancB.  4. 
Mount  lodependeDoa.  5.  Village  of  Alexandria.  T-  Black  Point.  8.  Juniper  Island.  9.  Anlhony'i 
Nose.  10.  M'Donald's  Bay.  11.  Rogers's  retreat  dd  the  ioe  to  Fort  William  Henry.  12.  Cook's  Ld- 
snds.  13.  Sooloh  Booaet.  14.  Odell  IiUnd.  IS.  Book  MoDDtaia  and  Rattlanake  Dens.  16.  Shelv- 
ing Rock.  17.  Phelpa'i  Point.  18.  Ltog  Point.  19.  Lot^  Island.  20.  Doom  Island.  2).  Diamntd 
bland.  22.  Dunham's  Bay.  23.  Hanrii't  Bay.  24.  The  route  of  Dieskan  from  Skeneibaroiigb  to  Fort 
William  Heary. 

*  It  being  early  on  Snnday  morning  when  the  army  left  the  point,  Qweral  Aberorombie  named  the  plaoe 
Sabbath  Day  Point.     The  little  sketch  here  given  was  taken  from  the  Meam-boat,  half  a  mile  above,  k»k> 
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SUnnU  It  Babbatti  Dif.  PoId^  1776.  Rofni'i  BUdft  Nwtoit  E«>pa  of  HajDr  Bo(Bn.  Prfunan'  Muul. 

fled  ;  and  m  lilently  did  they  move  on  in  the  darknen,  that  not  a.  icout  upon  the  hills  ott- 
served  them.  Day  dawned  just  aa  they  were  abreast  of  the  Blue  Mountain,  foui  milea 
from  the  landing-place ;  and  the  fint  intimation  which  the  outposts  of  the  enemy,  stationed 
there,  had  of  the  approach  of  the  Eoglish  was  the  full  blaze  of  red  uniforms  which  hurst 
upon  their  sight  ac  the  British  army  swept  around  a  point  and  prepared  to  land. 

At  Sabbath  Day  Point  a  party  of  American  militia  of  Saratoga  county  had  a  severe  bat- 
tle with  Tories  aud  Indians  in  1776.     Both  were  scoutiog  parties,  and  came  upon  each 
other  unexpectedly.     The  Americans  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  killed  and  wounded  about 
Ibrty.     There  are  now  a  few  buildings  upon  the  point,  and  the  more  peaceful  heroism  of 
the  culturist,  in  conflict  with  the  unkinduess  of  nature,  is  beautifying  and  enriching  it. 
On  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  three  miles  northward  of  the  little  village  of  Hague,  is 
Rogers's  Roek,  or  Rogers's  Slide.     The  lake 
is  here  quite  narrow,  and  huge  masses  of  rocks, 
■ome  a  hundred  feet  high,  are  piled  in  wild 
confusion  on  every  side.     The  whole  height 
"-"  _     !.  of  Rogers's  Bock  is  about  four  hundred  feet, 

and  the  "  slide,"  almost  a  smooth  surface,  with 
a  descent  on  an  angle  of  about  twenty-five 
degrees  from  mendian,  is  two  hundred  feet. 
This  hill  derives  its  name  from  the  fact,  that 
from  its  summit  Major  Rogers,  commander  of 
a  corps  of  Rangers,  escaped  irom  Indian  pur- 
suers. With  a  ranall  party  who  were  lecon- 
noitering  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1758,  he  was  surprised  and  put  to  flight  by  a  hand  of  Indians.  He  was  equipped 
with  snow-shoes,  and  eluded  pursuit  until  he  came  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Awaie 
that  they  would  follow  his  track,  he  descended  to  the  top  of  the  smooth  rock,  sJid,  easting 
his  knapsack  and  his  haversack  of  provisions  down  upou  the  ice,  slipped  off  his  snow-shoes, 
and,  without  moving  them,  turned  himself  about  and  put  them  on  fais  feet  again.  He  then 
retreated  along  the  southern  brow  of  the  rock  several  rods,  and  down  a  ravine  he  mode  his 
way  safely  to  the  lake  below,  snatched  up  his  pack,  aud  fled  on  the  ice  to  Fort  George. 
The  Indians,  in  the  mean  while,  coming  to  the  spot,  saw  the  two  tracks,  both  apparently 
approaching  the  precipice,  and  concluded  that  two  persons  had  cast  themselves  down  the 
rock  rather  than  fall  into  their  hands.  Just  then  they  saw  the  bold  leader  of  the  Rangers 
making  hie  way  across  the  ice,  and  believing  that  he  had  did  down  the  steep  face  of  the 
rock,  considered  him  (as  did  the  Indians  Major  Putnam  at  Fort  Miller)  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  made  no  attempt  at  pursuit.* 

In  consequence  of  a  detention  at  Bolton,  we  did  not  reach  the  landing-place  at  the  outlet 
of  the  lake  until  noon.  Within  ^  mile  of  the  lauding  is  a  small  island  covered  with  shrub- 
bery, called  Prisoners'  Islaiul,  where  the  French,  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  kept  their  En- 
glish captives  who  were  taken  in  that  vicinity.     The  first  party  confined  there  easily  ea- 

'  Tbis  eketch  is  Crom  the  lake,  a  little  south  of  Cook's  Poiot,  seen  just  over  the  boat  on  the  led.  Imme- 
diately beyond  ii  seen  the  smooth  rook.  Nearly  opposite  the  "slide"  is  Anthony's  Nose,  a  high,  rockj 
promontory,  having  the  appearance  of  a  hnman  noae  in  shape  when  viewed  Trom  s  parcioular  point. 

*  Major  Rogers  was  the  son  of  an  Irisfaman,  who  vrsi  sn  early  settler  of  Dumbarton,  in  New  Hsmpahire. 
He  was  ^>poioted  to  the  command  of  a  partj  of  Rangers  in  1755,  and  with  them  did  signal  servjoa  to  the 
Brilish  cause.  In  1759  he  vaa  sent  bj  General  Amherst  &om  Crown  Point  to  destroy  the  Indian  village 
irf'St.  Francis.  He  nTterward  served  in  the  Cherokee  war.  In  1TG6  he  was  appmnted  governor  ofMiobilli- 
■naokinae.  He  was  acmised  i^  constmotive  treuan,  and  was  sent  in  iit»ts  to  Montreal  for  trial.  In  1 769 
be  went  to  England,  was  presented  to  the  king,  bnt  toon  afterward  wu  imprisoned  for  debt.  He  retnmed 
lo  America,  and  in  iba  Revolution  took  np  arms  for  the  king.  -In  1777  he  returned  to  England,  where  be 
died.  His  nune  was  on  the  proscription  list  of  Tories  included  in  the  aot  <rf  New  Hampehlre  against  them, 
in  1778.  His  journal  of  the  French  War,  first  published  at  London  in  1765,  was  republished  at  Conoord 
in  1831 
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Debartatiop  of  Brttiab  Troops.  A  pbMuit  traveling  Companion.  Trip  from  Lake  George  to  Tlconderoga. 

caped,  in  consequence  of  the  caieleesneas  of  the  victors  in  not  ascertaining  the  depth  of  the 
water,  which  on  one  side  is  fordable.  A  small  guard  was  left  in  charge  of  them,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  main  body  of  the  French  had  retreated,  the  English  prisoners  toaded  from  the 
island  and  escaped. 

Directly  west  of  this  island  is  Howe's  Landing,  the  place  where  Lord  Howe  with  the 
Tan-guard  of  Abercrombie's  army  first  landed,  the  outlet,  a  mile  below,  being  in  possession 
of  the  enemy.  The  whole  British  force  debarked  here  on  the  morning  after  leaving  Sab- 
bath Day  Point,  and  before  noon  the  Rangers  under  Rogers  and  Stark  were  pushing  j^]-  ^^ 
forward  toward  Ticonderoga,  as  a  flank  or  advance-guard  to  clear  the  woods,  while  ^^^• 
the  main  army  pressed  onward. 

The  distance  from  the  steam-boat  landing  to  Fort  Ticonderoga  is  four  miles.  We  found 
vehicles  in  abundance  awaiting  our  arrival,  and  prepared  to  carry  passengers  with  all  their 
baggage,  from  a  clean  dickey  only  to  a  four-feet  trunk,  for  twenty-five  cents  each.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  my  favorite  seat  on  a  pleasant  day,  the  coachman's  perch.  At  the  Lake 
House  we  became  acquainted  with  a  young  lady  from  the  vicinity  of  the  lofty  Catskills, 
whose  love  of  travel  and  appreciation  of  nature  made  her  an  enthusiast,  and  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  companions  imaginable.  She  fairly  reveled  in  the  beauties  of  Lake  G-eorge,  not 
exhibited  in  the  simpering  lip-sentimentality,  borrowed  from  the  novelist,  which  so  often 
annoys  the  sensible  man  when  in  the  midst  of  mere  fashionable  tourists,  but  in  hearty,  in- 
telligent, and  soul-stirring  emotions  of  pleasure,  which  lie  far  deeper  in  the  heart  than  mor- 
tal influence  can  fathom,  and  which  gleam  out  in  every  lineament  of  the  face.  While  others 
were  afraid  of  spoiling  their  complexions  in  the  sun,  or  of  crumpling  their  smooth  dresses  or 
fine  bonnets,  she  bade  defiance  to  dust  and  crowds,  for  her  brown  linen  **  sack,"  with  its 
capacious  pockets  for  a  guide-book  and  other  accessories,  and  her  plain  sun-bonnet  gave  her 
no  uneasiness  ;  and  her  merry  laughter,  which  awoke  ringing  echoes  along  the  hills  as  she, 
too,  mounted  the  coachman's  seat  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  pleasant  landscape,  was  the 
very  soul  of  pleasure.  We  rambled  with  herself  and  brother  that  af^moon  over  the  ruins 
of  Ticonderoga,  and  at  evening  parted  company.  We  hope  her  voyage  of  life  may  be  as 
pleasant  and  joyous  as  those  few  hours  which  flhe  spent  that  day,  where, 

"  In  the  deepest  core 
Of  the  free  wilderness,  a  crystal  sheet 
Expands  its  mirror  to  the  trees  that  crowd 
Its  moimtain  borders." 

• 

The  road  firom  the  foot  of  Lake  George  to  Fort  "  Ty"  is  hilly,  but  the  varied  scenery 
makes  the  ride  a  pleasant  one.  We  crossed  the  outlet  of  the  lake  twice  ;  first  at  the  Upper 
Falls,  where  stands  the  dilapidated  village  of  Alexandria,  its  industrial  energi^  weighed 
down,  I  was  told,  by  the  narrow  policy  of  a  "  lord  of  the  manor"  residing  in  London,  who 
owns  the  fee  of  all  the  land  and  of  the  water  privileges,  and  will  not  sell,  or  give  long  leases. 
The  good  people  of  the  place  pray  for  his  life  to  be  a  short  and  a  happy  one — a  very  gener- 
ous supplication.  From  the  high  ground  near  the  village  a  fine  prospect  opened  on  the  east- 
ward ;  and  suddenly,  as  if  a  curtain  had  been  removed,  the  cultivated  farms  and  pleasant 
villages  of  Vermont  along  the  lake  shore,  and  the  blue  line  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  the 
far  distance,  were  spread  out  before  us. 

The  second  or  Lower  Falls  is  half  way  between  the  two  lakes,  and  here  the  thriving  vil- 
lage of  Ticonderoga  is  situated.  A  bridge  and  a  saw-mill  were  there  many  years  before  the 
Revolution ;  and  this  is  the  spot  where  Lord  Howe,  at  the  head  of  his  column,  crossed  the 
stream  and  pushed  forward  through  the  woods  toward  the  French  lines,  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
beyond.  We  arrived  at  the  Pavilion  near  the  fort  at  one  o'clock,  dined,  and  with  a  small 
party  set  ofi*  immediately  to  view  the  interesting  ruins  of  one  of  the  most  noted  fortresses  in 
America.  Before  noticing  its  present  condition  and  appearance,  let  us  glance  at  its  past 
history. 

Ticonderoga  is  a  corruption  of  Cheonderoga,  an  Iroquois  word,  signifying  Sounding  xoa- 
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ters,  and  was  applied  by  the  IndiaiM  to  the  rtuhing  w&ten  of  the  ontlet  of  Lake  Geoige  at 
the  fallfl.  The  French,  who  fint  built  a  fort  at  Crown  Point  (Fort  St.  Frederic),  estab- 
lished themselvei  upon  this  peninsula  in  17SS,  and  the  next  year  they  be^n  the  erection 
of  a  strong  fbrtren,  which  they  called  Fort  Carillon.'  The  Indian  name  was  generally 
Kpplied  to  it,  and  by  that  only  wa«  it  known  from 
the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  in  1763,* 

The  pMiinBula  is  elevated  more  than  one  hund- 
red feet  above  the  lake,  and  contains  aboat  fire 
hondred  acres.  Nature  and  art  made  it  a  strong 
place.  Water  was  upon  three  sides,  and  a  deep 
■wamp  extended  nearly  acroH  the  fbnrth.  Within 
a  mile  north  of  the  Ibrtreia  intrenchments  were 
thrown  up,  the  remains  of  which  may  still  be  seen, 
at  each  side  of  the  road,  and  are  known  as  the 
French  lines.  The  whole  defenses  were  cinnpleted 
by  the  erectiim  of  a  breaat-wotk  nine  feet  high,  upon 
the  oarrowest  part  of  the  neck  between  the  swamp 
and  the  outlet  of  Lake  G^orgv ;  and  before  the 
breast-WDCk  was  a  strong  ahatis. 

Here,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  was  the 
general  rendezvous  of  the  French  under  Montcalm,  Otoma  Pim. 

Annul  3,    prejAnitory  to  the  attack  on  Fort  William  Henry.     It  oontinned  to  be  the  head- 
fist-       quarters  of  that  general  until  Quebec  was  threatened  by  an  expedition  under  Wolfe, 
up  the  St.  Lawrence,  when  he  abandoned  the  posts  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  mnstwed 
all  his  forces  at  the  capital  of  Lower  Canada. 

Montcalm  commanded  a  force  of  four  thousand  men  at  Ticonderoga  when  Abererombie 
jgj-  ^  approached,  and  was  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving  a  re-enforcement  of  three  thou- 
^""^  sand  troops  under  M.  de  Levi.  The  English  commander  was  advised  of  this  ex- 
pected re-enfoicement  of  the  garrison,  and  felt  the  neceoeity  of  making  an  immediate  attack 
npon  the  works.  His  army  moved  forward  in  three  columns  \  but  so  dense  was  the  forest 
that  covered  the  whole  country,  that  their  progress  was  slow.  They  were  also  deficient  in 
suitable  guides,  and  in  a  short  time  were  thrown  into  a  great  deal  of  confusion.  They  pressed 
steadily  forward,  and  the  advanced  post  of  the  French  (a  breast-work  of  logs)  was  set  fire  to 
by  the  enemy  themselves  and  abandoned.  Lord  Howe,  who  was  Aberorombie's  lieutenant, 
or  second  in  command,  led  the  advanced  column  ;  and  as  they  pressed  onward  aRer  crossing 
the  bridge.  Major  Putnam,  with  about  one  hundred  men,  advanced  as  a  scouting  party  to 
reconnoiter.  Lord  Howe,  eager  to  make  the  first  attack,  proposed  to  accompany  Putnam, 
but  the  major  tried  to  dissuade  him,  by  saying,  "  My  lord,  if  I  am  killed  the  toss  of  my  life 
will  be  of  little  consequence,  but  the  preservation  of  yours  is  of  infinite  importance  to  this 
army."  The  answer  was,  "  Putnam,  your  life  is  as  dear  to  you  as  mine  is  to  me.  I  am 
determined  to  go."'  They  dashed  on  through  the  woods,  and  in  a  few  minutes  fell  in  with 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  French,  who  had  retreated  from  the  first  breast-works,  and,  with- 
out a  guide  and  bewildered,  were  endeavoring  to  find  their  way  back  to  the  lines.  A  sharp 
skirmish  eqsued,  and  at  the  first  fire  Lord  Howe,  another  ofiicer,  and  several  privates  wen 

1  Tbii  ia  a  Frenoh  word,  sigDifyin);  chime,  jingling,  noise,  bawUng,  scolding,  racket,  clatter,  riot — 
Boytr.  lu  applicatitm  to  this  «pot  had  the  sune  reference  to  the  nuh  of  watara  as  the  Indian  name  Clu- 
midtroga, 

'  This  fOTtren  inu  stroD|cly  bnilt.  Its  walls  and  barracks  were  of  limestone,  nod  eveiy  thing  nboiil  it 
was  done  in  the  moat  anbstaniial  manner. 

Explamatum  of  tlu  gmmd  plan :  a,  eatranoe  and  wicket  gale  ;  b,  connterBcarp  twenty  Teet  wide  ;  c  e, 
bastions ;  d,  onder-groand  room  and  ovens  \  t  ttt,  barracks  and  oSicers'  quarters ;  _f,  court  or  parade- 
gronnd  i  g  g,  trench  or  oorert-way,  sixteen  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  deep ;  h,  the  place  where  Ethan  Allen 
and  bis  man  entered  bj  a  covert-way  from  the  outside. 

*  Homphrej's  Life  of  Fatnam. 
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killed.'  The  French  were  repulsed  vrith  a  loss  of  three  hundred  killed  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  taken  prisoners.  The  English  columns  were  so  much  broken,  confused,  and 
&tigned,  that  Aberorombie  marehed  them  back  to  the  landing-place  on  Lake  George,  to 
bivouac  for  the  night.  Early  the  next  morning  Colonel  Bradstreet  advanced  and  took  pos« 
sesiioii  of  the  saw-milk,  near  the  present  village  of  Ticonderoga,  which  the  enemy  had 
abandoned. 

Aberorombie  sent  an  engineer  to  reconnoiter,  and  on  his  reporting  that  the  works  were 
unfinished  and  might  eaaily  be  taken,  the  British  troops  were  again  put  in  motion  toward 
the  fortress.  As  they  approached  the  lines,  the  French,  who  were  completely  shel-  j^i.  ^ 
tered  behind  their  breast-works,  opened  a  heavy  discharge  of  artillery  upon  them,  but  ^^ 
they  pressed  steadily  forward  in  the  face  of  the  storm,  determined  to  assault  the  works,  and 
endeavor  to  carry  them  by  sword  and  bayonet.  They  found  them  so  well  defended  by  a 
deep  abatig,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  reach  them ;  yet,  amid  the  galling  fire  of  the 
enemy,  the  English  continued  for  four  hours  striving  to  cut  dieir  way  through  the  limbs  and 
bushes  to  the  breait-works  with  their  swords.  Some  did,  indeed,  mount  the  parapet,  but 
in  a  moment  they  were  slain.  Scores  of  Britons  were  mowed  down  at  every  discharge  of 
cannon.  Perceiving  the  rapid  reduction  of  his  army,  Abercroihbie  at  last  sounded  a  retreat ; 
and,  without  being  pursued  by  the  French,  the  English  fell  back  to  their  encampment  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  Greorge,  from  which  the  wounded  were  sent  to  Fort  Edward  and  to  Albany. 
The  English  loss  was  nearly  two  thousand  men  and  twenty-five  hundred  stand  of  arms. 
Never  did  troops  show  bolder  courage  or  more  obstinate  persistence  against  fearful  obstacles. 
The  whole  army  seemed  emulous  to  excel,  but  the  Scotch  Highland  regiment  of  Lord  John 
Murray  was  feremost  in  the  conflict,  and  sufiered  the  severest  loss.  One  half  of  the  privates 
and  twenty-five  officers  were  slain  on  the  spot  or  badly  wounded.  Failing  in  this  attempt, 
Aberorombie  changed  his  plans.  He  dispatched  General  Btanwix  to  build  a  fort  near  the 
head-waters  of  the  Mohawk,  at  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Rome,  Oneida  county. 
Colonel  Bradstreet,  at  his  own  urgent  solicitation,  was  ordered,  with  three  thousand  troops, 
mostly  provincials,  to  proceed  by  the  way  of  Oswego  and  Lake  Ontario,  to  attack  Fort  Fron- 
tenac,  where  Kingston,  in  Upper  Canada,  now  stands ;  and  himself,  with  the  rest  of  the 
army,  returned  to  Albany.' 

While  misfortunes  were  attending  the  English  under  the  immediate  command  of  Aber- 
CTombie,  and  the  power  and  influence  of  the  French  were  gaining  strength  on  the  lake,  a 
British  force  was  closely  beleaguering  Louisburg,  on  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  then  the  strongest  fortification  in  America,  and  the  rallying  point 
of  French  power  on  this  Continent.     Early  in  1758  Admiral  Boscawen  sailed  from 

^  George,  Lord-viflcoant  Howe,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  E.  Scrope,  second  Visooiiot  Howe  in  Ireland. 
He  commanded  five  thousand  British  troops  which  landed  at  Halifax  in  1757,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
next  year  accompanied  General  Abercrombie  against  Ticonderoga.  Alluding  to  his  death,  Mante  ob- 
serves, ^'  With  him  the  soul  of  the  army  seemed  to  expire."  He  was  the  idol  of  his  soldiers,  and,  in  order 
to  accommodate  himself  and  bis  regiment  to  the  nature  of  the  service,  he  cut  his  hair  short,  and  fashioned 
his  clothes  for  activity.  His  troops  followed  his  example,  and  they  were,  indeed,  the  soul  of  Aberorombie's 
army.  He  was  in  ^e  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age  when  he  fell.  The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  his  character,  appropriated  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Captain  (afterward  general)  Philip  Schuyler,  who  was  highly  esteemed  by  Lord  Howe,  and  who  at  that 
time  VTas  employed  in  the  commissary  department,  was  conmiissioned  to  carry  the  yooag  nobleman's  re- 
mains to  Albany  and  bury  them  with  appropriate  honors.  They  were  placed  in  a  vault,  and  I  veas  in- 
formed by  a  daughter  of  General  Schuyler  (Mrs.  Cochran,  of  Oswego)  that  when,  many  years  afterward, 
the  coffin  was  opened,  his  hair  had  grown  to  long,  flowing  locks,  and  was  very  beautiful. 

'  General  James  Abercrombie  was  descended  from  a  wealthy  Scotch  family,  and,  in  consequence  of 
signal  services  on  the  Continent,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  general.  In  1758  fifty  thousand  troops 
were  placed  under  his  command  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  sent  with  him  to  America  to  attempt  a  recovery  of  all 
that  the  French  had  taken  from  the  English.  He  was  the  successor  of  Lord  Loudon,  but  was  not  much 
superior  to  the  earl  in  activity  or  military  skill.  He  was  superseded  by  Amherst  after  his  defeat  at  Ticon- 
deroga, and  in  the  spring  of  1759  he  returned  to  England. 
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Halifax,  Acadia/  with  forty  armed  vessels,  bearing  a  land  force  of  twelve  thousand  men 
under  General  Amherst.  General  Wolfe  was  second  in  command ;  and  in  appointing  that 
young  soldier  to  a  post  so  important,  Pitt  showed  that  sagacity  in  correctly  appreciating 
character  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable. 

On  the  2d  of  June  the  fleet  anchored  in  Gabarus  Bay,  and  the  whole  armament  reached 
the  shore  on  the  8th.     The  French,  alarmed'  at  such  a  formidable  force,  called  in  their  out- 
posts, dismantled  the  royal  battery,  and  prepared  for  a  retreat.     But  the  vigilance  and  actr 
ivity  of  Wolfe  prevented  their  escape.     He  passed  around  the  Northeast  Harbor, 
and  erected  a  battery  at  the  North  Cape,  from  which  well-directed  shots  soon  si- 
lenced  the  guns  of  the  smaller  batteries  upon  the  island.     Hot  shots  were  also  poured 
into  the  junall  fleet  of  French  vessels  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Louisbutg,  and  three 
of  them  were  burned.     The  town  was  greatly  shattered  by  the  active  artillery  ;  the  vessels 
which  were  not  consumed  were  dismantled  or  sunken ;  and  several  breaches  were 
^    '    made  in  the  massive  walls.     Certain  destruction  awaited  the  garrison  and  citizens, 
and  at  last  the  fortress,  together  with  the  town  and  St.  John's  (now  Prince  Ed- 
^        ward's)  Island,  was  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  English  by  capitulation. 
The  skill,  bravery,  and  activity  of  General  Amherst,  exhibited  in  the  capture  of  Louis- 
burg,  gained  him  a  vote  of  thanks  from  Parliament,  and  commended  him  to  Pitt,  who,  the 
next  year,  appointed  him  to  the  chief  command  in  America,  in  place  of  the  less  active  Aber- 
crombie.     So  much  did  Pitt  rely  upon  his  judgment  and  ability,  that  he  clothed  him  with 
discretionary  powers  to  take  measures  io  make  the  complete  conquest  of  all  Canada  in  a 
single  campaign.     His  plans  were  arranged  upon  a  magnificent  scale.     Appreciating  the 
services  of  Wolfe,  one  expedition  was  placed  under  his  command,  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  attack  Quebec.     General  Prideaux  was  sent  with  another  expedition  to  capture  the 
strong-hold  of  Niagara,  while  Amherst  himself  took  personal  command  of  a  third  expedition 
against  the  fortress  on  Lake  Champlain.     It  was  arranged  for  the  three  armies  to  form  a 
junction  as  conquerors  at  Quebec.     Prideaux,  ailer  capturing  the  fi>rt  at  Niagara,  was  to 
proceed  down  the  lake  and  St.  Lawrence  to  attack  Montreal  and  the  posts  below,  and  Am- 
herst was  to  push  forward  afler  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  down  the 
Richelieu  or  Sorel  River  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  join  with  Wolfe  at  Quebec. 

Amherst  collected  about  eleven  thousand  men  at  Fort  Edward  and  its  vicinity,  and, 
moving  cautiously  along  Lake  Champlain,  crossed  the  outlet  of  Lake  Geoige,  and  appeared 
before  Ticonderoga  on  the  26th  of  July.  He  met  with  no  impediments  by  the  way, 
and  at  once  made  preparations  for  reducing  the  fortress  by  a  regular  siege.  The  gar- 
rison were  strong,  and  evinced  a  disposition  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance.  They  soon  dis- 
covered, however,  that  they  had  not  Abercrombie  to  deal  with,  and,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  hold  out  against  the  advancing  English,  they  dismantled  and  abandoned  the  fort, 
and  fled  to  Crown  Point.  Not  a  gun  was  fired  or  a  sword  crossed ;  and  the  next  day  Am- 
herst marched  in  and  took  possession  of  the  fort.  He  at  once  set  about  repairing  and  en- 
larging it,  and  also  arranging  an  expedition  against  the  enemy  at  Crown  Point,  when,  to 
his  astonishment,  he  learned  from  his  scouts  that  they  had  abandoned  that  post  also,  and 
fled  down  the  lake  to  Isle  Aux  Noix  in  the  Richelieu  or  Sorel.  Of  his  operations  in  that 
direction  I  shall  hereafter  write. 

^  Acadia  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  whole  country  now  comprehended  within  the  boundaries  of  Nova 
Scotia,  or  New  Scotland. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  rm  not  romantic,  but,  upon  my  word, 

There  are  some  moments  when  one  can't  help  feeling 
As  if  his  heart's  chords  were  so  strongly  stirred 

By  things  around  him,  that  'tis  vain  concealing 
A  little  music  in  his  soul  still  lingers, 
Whene'er  the  keys  are  touched  by  Nature's  fingers." 

C.  F.  Hoffman. 

ATURE  always  finds  a  chord  of  sympathy  in  the  human  heart  harmoni- 
ously respondent  to  her  own  sweet  music ;  and  when  her  mute  but  elo- 
quent language  weaves  in  with  its  teachings  associations  of  the  past,  or 
when,  in  the  midst  of  her  beauties,  some  crumbling  monument  of  history 
stands  hoary  and  oracular,  stoicism  loses  its  potency,  and  the  bosom  of 
the  veriest  churl  is  opened  to  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun  of  sentiment. 
Broken  arches  and  ruined  ramparts  ^e  always  eloquent  and  suggestive 
of  valiant  deeds,  even  where  their  special  teachiogs  are  not  comprehend- 
ed ;  but  manifold  greater  are  the  impressions  which  they  make  when  the 
patriotism  we  adore  has  hallowed  them.  To  impressions  like  these  the  American  heart  is 
plastic  while  tarrying  among  the  ruins  of  Ticonderoga,  for  there  the  first  trophy  of  our  war 
for  independence  was  won,  and  there  a  soldier  of  the  British  realm  first  stooped  a  prisoner 
to  the  aroused  colomsts,  driven  to  rebellion  by  unnatural  oppression. 

A  glimpse  from  the  coach,  of  the  gray  old  ruins  of  the  fortress  of  <<  Ty,"  as  we  neared  the 
Pavihon,  made  us  impatient  as  children  to  be  among  them.  Our  own  curiosity  was  shared 
by  a  few  others,  and  a  small  party  of  us  left  early  and  ascended  the  breast-works,  over  scat- 
tered fragments  of  the  walls,  and  eagerly  sought  out  the  most  interesting  localities,  by  the  aid 
of  a  small  plan  of  the  fort  which  I  had  copied  for  the  occasion.  Without  a  competent  guide, 
our  identifications  were  not  very  reliable,  and  our  opinions  were  as  numerous  and  diverse  as 
the  members  of  our  party.  We  were  about  to  send  to  the  Pavilion  for  a  guide  and  umpire, 
when  a  venerable,  white-haired  man,  supported  by  a  rude  staff,  and  bearing  the  insignia  of 
the  "  Order  of  Poverty,"  came  out  from  the  ruins  of  the  northern  line  of  barracks,  and  ofiered 
his  services  in  elucidating  the  confused  subject  before  us.  He  was  kind  and  intelligent,  and 
I  lingered  with  him  among  the  ruins  long  after  the  rest  of  the  party  had  left,  and  listened 
with  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  relation  of  his  personal  experience,  and  of  his  familiar  knowl- 
edge of  the  scene  around  us. 

Isaac  Rice  was  the  name  of  our  octogenarian  guide,  whose  form  and  features,  presented  upon 
the  next  page,  I  sketched  for  preservation.'  Like  scores  of  those  who  fought  our  battles  for 
freedom,  and  lived  the  allotted  term  of  human  life,  he  is  left  in  his  evening  twilight  to  depend 
upon  the  cold  firiendship  of  the  world  for  sustenance,  and  to  feel  the  practical  ingratitude  of  a 
people' reveling  in  the  enjo3naQent  which  his  privations  in  early  manhood  contributed  to  secure. 
He  performed  garrison  duty  at  Ticonderoga  under  St.  Clair,  was  in  the  field  at  Saratoga 
in  1777,  and  served  a  regular  term  in  the  army  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  some  lack  of  doc- 

^  Mr.  Rice  sat  down  in  the  cool  shadow  of  the  gable  of  the  western  line  of  barracks  while  I  sketched  his 
person  and  the  scenery  in  the  distance.  He  is  leaning  against  the  wall,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  entrance 
of  the  covert-way  to  the  parade-ground,  through  which  Allen  and  his  men  penetrated.  In  the  middle 
ground  is  seen  the  wall  of  the  ramparts,  and  beyond  is  the  lake  sweeping  around  the  western  extremity  of 
Mount  Independence,  on  the  left  beyond  the  steam-boat.  For  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  Mount  Independence  to  Tioonderogra,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  map,  ante  page  115. 
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nmente  or  some  tachuical  error,  he  loat  hia  legal  title  to  tt  pennon,  and  kt  eighty-five  yean 
of  age  that  feeble  old 
toldier  waa  obtaining  a 
precarionB  support  for 
himielf  from  ^e  free- 
will oflerings  of  viutora  .  ■ 
to  the  Tuina  of  the  for  ^  iV 
tieas  where  he  was  gai  -^  '*m  ^ 
riioned  when  it  stood  m 
theprideof  its  strength 
before  Burgoyno  scaled 
the  heights  of  Mount 
Defiance.  He  is  now 
alone,  his  family  and 
kindred  having  all  gone 
down  into  the  grave 
His  elder  brother  and 
the  last  of  hifl  race  who 
died  in  1 838  waa  one 
of  the  little  band  who 
onder  Colonel  Ethan 
Allen,  surprised  and 
captured  Fort  Ticon 
deroga  in  the  apnng  of 
1775.  We  will  con 
aider  that  event  and 
ita  consequencea  before 
further  exma  ning  the 
old  ruins  around  us 

The  contempt  with 
which  the  loyal  and 
reapectfiil  addreisea  of 
the    first    Continental 

Congren  of  1774  were  treated  by  the        -^^  ^      [  at  Boston,  and 

Biitiah  miniatry  and  a  majority  in  Pat-  •/cS^^fe^  Z^^^^Jt^'^'^^  "'^  other  oolo- 
liatnent ;  the  harah  meaaures  adopted  t^  nial     gorem- 

the  government  early  in  1775,  to  coerce  j  ^  A^  "'^  cn^io^ 

the  coloniats  into  submission,  and  the  C^--^i  A£^     -^    <  the  Americana 

methodical   tyranny  of  Greneral  Gage  that  an  appeal 

to  arms  was  inevitable.  They  were  convinced,  also,  that  the  province  of  Quebec,  or  Can- 
ada, would  remain  loyal,'  and  that  there  would  be  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  British  Uoope 
when  the  colonies  should  unite  in  open  and  avowed  rebellion.  The  strong  fortresses  of  Ti- 
eonderoga  and  Crown  Point  formed  the  key  of  all  communication  between  New  York  and 
Canada,  and  the  vigilant  patriota  of  Maatachuaetta,  then  the  very  hot-bed  of  rebellion,  early 
perceived  the  neceaaity  of  securing  theae  posts  the  moment  hofftilitiee  should  commence. 
Early  in  March,  Samuel  Adams  and  Joseph  Warren,  members  of  the  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence of  Boaton,  sent  a  secret  agent  into  Canada  to  aacertain  the  opinions  and  temper 
of  the  people  of  that  province  concerning  the  great  queationa  at  iesue  and  the  momentoua 


'  On  the  26th  of  Oclober,  1774,  the  Congreu  adopted  an  addresa  to  the  people  of  Canada,  Tecounliog 
the  grievanoeB  the  Americui  oolonie*  aoflered  at  the  hands  of  the  parent  ooaali^,  and  inoluding  that  provinee 
in  the  oatcgory  of  ^e  oppressed,  urging  them  to  «ffiii«tj>  jn  »  common  resisianae.  Bat  iia  LogialatiTe  As- 
sembly made  DO  responae,  and  CoDgreu  construed  Iheirailenoeinloa  negative. — JowntdUaf  Comptm^'\.,ii. 
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events  then  pending.  AfVer  a  diligent  but  cautious  performanoe  of  his  delicate  task,  the 
agent  sent  word  to  them  from  Montreal  that  the  people  were,  at  best,  lokewarm,  and  ad* 
vised  that,  the  moment  hostilities  commenced,  Ticonderoga  and  its  garrison  should  be  seized. 
This  advice  was  coupled  with  the  positive  assertion  that  the  people  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants  were  ready  to  undertake  the  bold  enterprise.^ 

Within  three  weeks  after  this  information  was  received  by  Adams  and  Warren,  the  bat* 
tie  of  Lexington  occurred.  The  event  aroused  the  whole  country,  and  the  patriots  ^^^  ^^ 
flocked  to  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  from  all  quarters.  The  provincial  Assembly  ^'^^• 
of  Connecticut  was  then  in  session,  and  several  of  its  members*  concerted  and  agreed  upon 
a  plan  to  seize  the  munitions  of  war  at  Ticonderoga,  for  the  use  of  the  army  gathering  at 
Cambridge  and  Roxbury.  They  appointed  Edward  Mott  and  Noah  Phelps  a  committee 
to  proceed  to  the  frontier  towns,  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  fort  and  the  strength  of  the 
garrison,  and,  if  they  thought  it  expedient,  to  raise  m«x  and  attempt  the  surprise  and  cap- 
ture of  the  post.  One  thousand  dollars  were  advanced  from  the  provincial  treasury  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  expedition. 

The  whole  plan  and  proceedings  were  of  a  private  character,  without  the  public  sanction 
of  the  Assembly,  but  with  its  frill  knowledge  and  tacit  approbation.  Mott  and  Phelps  col- 
lected sixteen  men  as  they  passed  through  Connecticut ;  and  at  Pittsiield,  Massachusetts, 
they  laid  their  plans  before  Colonel  Easton  and  John  Brown  (the  latter  was  afterward  the 
Colonel  Brown  whose  exploits  on  Lake  G-eorge  have  been  noticed),  who  agreed  to  join  them. 
Colonel  Easton  enlisted  volunteers  from  his  regiment  of  militia  as  he  passed  through  the 
country,  and  about  forty  had  been  engaged  when  he  reached  Bennington.  There  Colonel 
Ethan  Allen,  a  man  of  strong  mind,  vigorous  frame,  upright  in  all  his  ways,  fearless  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  and  a  zealous  patriot,  joined  the  expedition  with  his  Green  Mount' 
ain  Boys,  and  the  whole  party,  two  hundred  and  seventy  men,  reached  Castleton,  fourteen 
miles  east  of  Skenesborough,  or  Whitehall,  at  dusk  on  the  7th  of  May.  A  council  of  war 
was  immediately  held,  and  Allen  was  appointed  commander  of  the  expedition.  Colonel 
James  Easton,  second  in  command,  and  Seth  Warner,  third.  It  was  arranged  that  Allen 
and  the  principal  officeiB,  with  the  main  body,  should  maroh  to  Shoreham,  opposite  Ticon- 
deroga ;  that  Captain  Herrick,  vrith  thirty  men,  should  push  on  to  Skenesborough,  and  cap- 
ture  the  young  Major  Skene  (son  of  the  governor,  who  was  then  in  England),  confine  his 
people,  and,  seizing  all  the  boats  they  might  find  there,  hasten  to  join  Alien  at  Shoreham ; 

'  By  the  grant  of  Charles  II.  to  his  brother  James,  duke  of  York,  the  tract  in  America  caDed  New  York 
was  bcmnded  on  the  east  by  the  Conneotiout  River,  while  the  charters  of  Massachusetts  and  Conneotioat 
gave  those  provinces  a  westward  extent  to  the  "  South  Sea"  or  the  Pacific  Ocean.  When,  toward  the 
middle  of  the  last  oentory,  settlements  began  to  be  made  westward  of  the  Connecticut  River,  disputes 
arose,  and  the  line  between  Connecticut  and  New  York  was  finally  drawn,  by  mutual  agreement,  twenty 
miles  east  of  the  Hudson.  Massachusetts  claimed  a  continuation  of  the  Connecticut  line  as  its  western 
bonndaiy,  but  New  York  contested  the  claim  as  interfering  with  prior  grants  to  that  colony.  New  Hamp- 
shire^  lying  north  of  Massachusetts,  was  not  as  yet  disturbed  by  these  disputes,  for  the  oountiy  west  of  the 
Green  Mountains  was  a  wilderness,  and  had  never  been  surveyed.  When  Benning  Wentwortb  was  made 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  he  was  authorized  to  issue  patents  for  unimproved  lands  within  his  province, 
and  in  1749  applications  were  made  to  him  for  grants  beyond  the  mountains.  He  gave  a  patent  that  year 
for  a  tovniship  six  miles  square,  having  its  western  line  twenty  miles  east  of  the  Hudson,  and  in  his  honor 
it  vras  named  Bennington.  The  Governor  and  Council  of  New  York  remonstrated  against  this  grant,  yet 
WentwoFth  continued  to  issue  patents ;  and  in  1754  fourteen  townships  of  this  kind  were  laid  out  and  set- 
tlements commenced.  During  the  French  and  Indian  war  settlements  increased  tardily,  but  after  the  victory 
of  Wolfe  at  Quebec  numerous  applications  for  grants  were  made ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  peace,  in  1763, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  townships  were  surveyed  west  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  these  were  termed 
the  New  Hampshire  Grants.  The  controversy  between  New  York  and  the  Qr^niB  became  so  violent  that 
military  organizations  took  place  in  the  latter  section  to  resist  the  civil  power  of  New  York,  and  about 
1772  the  military  thus  enrolled  were  first  called  Orem  Mowntain  Boyi  ;  among  the  most  active  and  daring 
of  whom  were  Ethan  and  Ira  Allen  and  Remember  Baker,  men  of  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter .-^See  Sparkt^s  Life  of  Ethan  AUm^  and  ThompwtCt  Vermont^  part  ii. 

'  Among  these  were  Silas  Deane,  David  Wooster,  Samuel  H.  Parsons,  and  Edward  Stevens,  all  distin- 
guished men  during  the  Revoluticm. 
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and  that  Captain  Douglas  should  proceed  to  Panton,  beyond  Crown  Point,  and  secure  every 
boat  or  bateau  that  should  fall  in  his  way. 

Benedict  Arnold,  who  joined  the  army  about  this  time,  doubtless  received  a  hint  of  this 
expedition  before  he  left  New  Haven,  for  the  moment  he  arrived  at  Cambridge  with  the 
company  of  which  he  was  captain,  he  presented  himself  before  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and 
proposed  a  similar  expedition  in  the  same  direction.  He  made  the  thing  appear  so  feasible, 
Mar  3,    ^^^  ^^®  committee  eagerly  accepted  his  proposal,  granted  him  a  colonel's  conunission, 

1775.  iind  g^Y^  }^  ^Q  chief  command  of  troops,  not  exceeding  four  hundred  in  number, 
which  he  might  raise  to  accompany  him  on  an  expedition  against  the  lake  fortresses.  Not 
doubting  his  success,  Arnold  was  instructed  to  leave  a  sufficient  garrison  at  Ticonderoga, 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  troops  return  to  Cambridge  with  the  arms  and  military  stores  that 
should  fall  into  his  possession.  He  was  also  supplied  with  one  hundred  pounds  in  cash,  two 
hundred  pounds  weight  each  of  gunpowder  and  leaden  balls,  one  thousand  flints,  and  ten 
horses,  by  the  provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts.  His  instructions  were  to  raise  men  in 
Western  Massachusetts,  but,  on  reaching  Stockbridge,  he  was  disappointed  in  finding  that 
another  expedition  had  anticipated  him,  and  was  on  its  way  to  the  lake.  He  remained  only 
long  enough  to  engage  a  few  officers  and  men  to  foUow  him,  and  then  hastened  onward  and 
iii^y  9     joined  the  other  expedition  at  Castleton.     He  introduced  himself  to  the  officers,  pulled 

1T75.  1^  \j,\i  Qf  parchment  from  his  pocket,  and,  by  virtue  of  what  he  averred  was  a  superior 
commission,  as  it  was  from  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Safety,  claimed  the  supreme 
command.  This  was  objected  to,  for  he  came  single-handed,  without  officers  or  troops ; 
and  the  soldiers,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  Green  Mountain  Boys,  and  who  were 
much  attached  to  Allen,  declared  that  they  would  shoulder  their  muskets  and  march  home 
rather  than  serve  under  any  other  leader.  Arnold  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  united 
himself  to  the  expedition  as  a  volunteer,  maintaining  his  rank,  but  having  no  command. 

The  momentary  interruption  of  Arnold  produced  no  change  in  the  plans,  and  Allen 
marched  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  opposite  Ticonderoga,  during  the  night.  He  applied  to  a 
farmer  in  Shoreham,  named  Beman,  for  a  guide,  who  ofiered  his  son  Nathan,  a  lad  who 
passed  a  good  deal  of  time  within  the  fort,  with  the  boys  of  the  garrison,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  every  secret  way  that  led  to  or  within  the  fortress.'  But  a  serious  difficulty 
now  occurred.  They  had  but  a  few  boats,  and  none  had  been  sent  from  Skenesborough  or 
11^  10,    P&nton.     The  day  began  to  dawn,  and  only  the  officers  and  eighty-three  men  had 

1^775.  crossed  the  lake.  Delay  was  hazardous,  for  the  garrison,  if  aroused,  would  make 
stout  resistance.  Allen,  therefore,  resolved  not  to  wait  for  the  rear  division  to  cross,  but  to 
attack  the  fort  at  once.  He  drew  up  his  men  in  three  ranks  upon  the  shore,  directly  in 
front  of  where  the  Pavilion  now  stands,  and  in  a  low  but  distinct  tone  briefly  harangued 
them ;  and  then,  placing  himself  at  their  head,  with  Arnold  by  his  side,  they  marched  quickly 
but  stealthily  up  the  height  to  the  sally  port.  The  sentinel  snapped  his  fusee  at  the  com- 
mander, but  it  missed  fire,  and  he  retreated  within  the  fort  under  a  covered  way.  The 
Americans  followed  close  upon  his  heels,  and  were  thus  guided  by  the  alarmed  fugitive  di- 
rectly to  the  parade  within  the  barracks.  There  another  sentinel  made  a  thrust  at  Easton, 
but  a  blow  upon  the  head  from  Allen's  sword  made  him  beg  for  quarter,  and  the  patriots 
met  with  no  fiirther  resistance. 

As  the  troops  rushed  into  the  parade  under  the  covered  way,  they  gave  a  tremendous 
shout,  and,  filing  off*  into  two  divisions,  formed  a  line  of  forty  men  each  along  the  south- 
western and  northeastern  range  of  barracks.  The  aroused  garrison  leaped  from  their  pal- 
lets, seized  their  arms,  and  rushed  for  the  parade,  but  only  to  be  made  prisoners  by  the  in- 
trepid New  Englanders.  At  the  same  moment  Allen,  with  young  Beman  at  his  elbow  as 
guide,  ascended  the  steps  to  the  door  of  the  quarters  of  Captain  Delaplace,  the  commandant 


^  He  died  in  December,  1846,  in  Franklin  ooanty,  New  York,  when  nearly  ninety  years  old.  He  bad 
liTed  to  see  oar  confederacy  increase  from  thirteen  to  thirty  stipes,  and  from  three  miUion$  of  people  to 
twenty  miUioni. 
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of  the  garriflon,  and,  giving  three  loud  raps  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  with  a  voice  of  pecu- 
liar power,  ordered  him  to  appear,  or  the  whole  garrison  should  be  sacrificed.  It  was  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  loud  shout  of  the  'invaders  had  awakened  the  captain  and 
his  wife,  hoth  of  whom  sprang  to  the  door  just  as  Allen  made  his  strange  demand.  Dela- 
place  appeared  in  shirt  and  drawers,  with  the  frightened  face  of  his  pretty  wife  peering  over 
his  shoulder.  He  and  Allen  had  been  old  friends,  and,  upon  recognition,  the  captain  assumed 
boldness,  and  authoritatively  demanded  his  disturber's  errand.  Allen  pointed  to  his  men 
and  sternly  exclaimed,  "  I  order  you  instantly  to  surrender."  **  By  what  authority  do  you 
demand  it  ?"  said  Delaplace.  "  In  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental 
Congress  !"'  thundered  Allen,  and,  raising  his  sword  over  the  head  of  the  captain,  who  was 
ahout  to  speak,  ordered  him  to  be  silent  and  surrender  immediately.  There  was  no  alterna- 
tive. Delaplace  had  about  as  much  respect  for  the  <*  Continental  Congress"  as  Allen  had 
for  "Jehovah,"  and  they  respectively  relied  upon  and  feared  powder  and  ball  more  than 
either.  In  fact,  the  Continental  Congress  was  but  a  shadow,  for  it  did  not  meet  for  organi- 
zation until  six  hours  afterward,'  and  its  "  authority"  was  yet  scarcely  acknowledged  even 
by  the  patriots  in  the  field.  But  Delaplace  ordered  his  troops  to  parade  without  arms, 
the  garrison  of  forty-eight  men  were  surrendered  prisoners  of  war,  and,  with  the  women  and 
children,  were  sent  to  Hartford,  in  Connecticut.  The  spoils  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pieces  of  iron  cannon,  fifty  swivels,  two  ten-inch  mortars,  one  howitzer,  one  cohorn,  ten  tons 
of  musket-balls,  three  cart-loads  of  flints,  thirty  new  carriages,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
shells,  a  ware-house  full  of  material  for  boat  building,  one  hundred  stand  of  small  arms^teii 
casks  of  poor  powder,  two  brass  cannon,  thirty  barrels  of  flour,  eighteen  barrels  of  pork,  and 
some  beans  and  peas. 

Warner  crossed  the  lake  with  the  rear  division,  and  marched  up  to  the  fort  just  after  the 
surrender  was  made.  As  soon  as  the  prisoners  were  secured,  and  all-  had  breakfasted,  he 
was  sent  ofl*  with  a  detachment  of  men  in'  boats  to  take  Crown  Point ;  but  a  strong  head 
wind  drove  them  back,  and  they  slept  that  night  at  Ticonderoga.  Another  and  successful 
attempt  was  made  on  the  12th,  and  both  fortresses  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots  with- 
out bloodshed. 

Arnold,  who  yielded  his  claims  to  supreme  command  at  Castleton,  assumed  control  the 
moment  the  fort  was  surrendered.  But  his  orders  were  not  heeded,  and  the  Connecticut 
Committee,'  of  semi-official  origin,  which  accompanied  the  expedition,  interposed,  formally 
installed  Colonel  Allen  in  the  command  of  Ticonderoga  and  its  dependencies,  and  authorized 
him  to  remain  as  such  until  the  Connecticut  Assembly  or  the  Continental  Congress  should 
send  him  instructions.  They  affirmed  that  the  government  of  Massachusetts  had  no  part 
in  the  transaction ;  that  the  men  from  Pittsfield  were  paid  by  Connecticut ;  and  that  Arnold 
could  be  considered  only  as  a  volunteer.  Finding  his  commands  unheeded,  and  unwilling 
to  allow  personal  considerations  to  aflect,  inimically,  the  public  good,  Arnold  again  pelded. 
He  sent  a  written  protest,  with  a  statement  of  his  grievances,  to  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature. The  Connecticut  Committee  also  sent  a  statement  to  the  same  body.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Allen  was  confirmed,  and  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  directed  Arnold  not  to  in- 
terfere. He  soon  aflerward  went  down  the  lake  to  seize  a  British  sloop  of  war  at  St.  John's, 
and  to  seek  other  occasions  where  glory  might  be  won  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

The  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  was  an  event  wholly  unlocked  for  by  the 

'  AcoordiDg  to  Mr.  Rioe,  history  has  omitted  the  saffix  to  this  demaDd,  which  in  those  days  was  consid- 
ered a  necessary  clincher  to  all  solemn  averments.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  and  the  times.  'Rice^s 
brother  was  within  a  few  feet  of  Allen,  and  said  he  exclaimed,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and 
the  Continental  Congress,  by  God.^^ 

'  The  second  Continental  Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia  at  ten  o'clock  that  day  (May  10th),  and 
chose  Peyton  Randolph  President,  and  Charles  Thompson  Secretary, 

'  One  of  the  conunittee,  Mr.  Phelps,  visited  the  fort,  in  disguise,  the  day  before  AUen  and  his  men  ar- 
rived. He  pretended  to  be  a  coontryman  wishing  to  be  shaved,  and,  while  looking  about  for  the  garrison 
barber,  observed  every  thing  ci^fally,  and  saw  the  dilapidation  of  the  walk  and  the  lazi^  of  daQr  and 
discipline,  particularly  as  to  sentinels. 
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Continental  Congress,  then  in  Beision  at  Philadelphia,  and  many  members  were  alarmed  at 
the  serious  aspect  of  afiairs  at  the  east  and  north,  for  as  yet  the  Americans  had  harbored  no 
distinct  thought  or  wish  derogatory  to  the  truest  loyalty.  They  were  aggrieved  by  the  rulers 
and  legislators  of  the  parent  country,  and  were  earnestly  seeJdng  redress.  Ten  years  they 
had  been  petitioning  the  king  and  Parliament  to  exercise  righteousness  and  equity  toward 
them,  but  their  prayers  were  unheeded  and  their  warnings  were  soofied  at  and  answered  by 
new  oppressions.  Yet  the  colonists  remained  loyal,  and  never  breathed  an  aspiration  for 
political  independence.  The  colonial  Assemblies,  as  well  as  the  mass  of  the  people,  looked 
forward  with  anxiety  for  a  reconciliation,  for  they  felt  proud  of  their  coimection  with  the 
British  realm,  whose  government  was  then  among  the  most  powerful  upon  earth.' 

When  the  news  o£  the  capture  of  the  fi>rts  on  Champlain  reached  Congress,  they  recom- 
mended to  the  committees  of  New  York  and  Albany  to  remove  the  cannon  and  stores  to  the 
south  end  of  Lake  George,  and  to  erect  a  strong  post  at  that  place.  They  also  directed  an 
exact  inventory  of  the  cannon  and  military  stores  to  be  taken,  "  in  order,"  as  the  diq[>atch 
said,  **  that  they  may  be  safely  returned  when  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies,  so  ardently  desired  by  the  latter,  shall  render  it  prudent  and  con* 
sistent  with  the  over-ruling  law  of  self-preservation."' 

The  delegates  to  the  first  Continental  Congress,  who  met  in  September  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  while  they  exhibited  rare  firmness  of  purpose  in  tone  and  manner,  again 
and  again  avowed  their  loyalty,  and  made  most  humble  petitions  to  the  king  and  the  Legis- 
lature for  a  redfess  of  grievances.  And  those  of  the  Congress  in  session  when  the  first  hos- 
tile movements  on  Lake  Champlain  occurred,  while  they  saw  clearly  that  nothing  but  a 
general  resort  to  arms  was  now  left  for  the  colonists,  resolved  to  make  fresh  appeals  to  the 
king  and  Parliament  before  taking  decidedly  ofiensive  steps  in  acts  of  open  hostility.  They 
&lt  quite  certain,  however,  that  the  haughtiness  of  power  would  not  bend  so  long  as  its  pride 
was  wounded,  and  that  it  would  never  yield  to  an  agreement  for  a  reconciliation  upon  terms 
other  than  the  absolute  submission  of  the  insurgents.  Congress,  therefore,  correctly  repre- 
senting the  public  sentiment,  resolved  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  free  men  and  laycd  subjects 
as  long  as  a  link  of  consistency  should  bind  those  conditions  in  unity.     They  adopted  an 

•  ici^29,  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  ;^  a  declaration,  setting  forth  the  causes  and 
V  joiy's.  ^^  necessity  for  the  colonies  to  take  up  arms  ;^  an  humble  petition  to  the  king  \^ 
djuiT».    ^^  address  to  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  ;<l'  and  an  address  to  the  people  of  Ire- 

•  July  88.  land.e^  To  the  king  they  expressed  their  continued  devotion  to  his  person,  and 
their  deep  regret  that  circumstances  had  in  the  least  weakened  their  attachment  to  the 
orown.  To  the  people  of  Gr^at  Britain  they  truthfiiUy  declared  that  their  acts  were  wholly 
defensive ;  that  the  charge  which  had  been  made  against  them,  of  seeking  absolute  independ- 
ence, was  a  malicious  slander ;  and  that  they  had  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  applied  to  a 
foreign  power  for  countenance  or  aid  in  prosecuting  a  rebellion.  They  truly  set  forth  that 
the  rejection  of  their  petitions  and  the  accumulation  of  oppressive  acts  of  Parliament  were 
the  causes  that  placed  them  in  the  attitude  of  resistance  which  they  then  assumed— -an  atti- 

^I^^^P^"^W^^^^»«^^^P^^*^^»^^^^"-^^^^"«"^»^"^"^M*^"^^-^^"^^^^^»— ^^"^^^^^"^^l^i^^^^^i^^^W^^^^^^i^^^—^^B^^^B^W^i^"^^"^"^^"^-^^^"— ^^^■^^—^^.^"^^^^^-^■•^^^^^■^■"""^■^^•^^^^^^^■"■^'•^^^"^^^^■^"^^■^^■^^■^■^W* 

^  The  afTeotions  of  the  people  of  the  oolonies  were  very  much  alienated  by  the  grievmnoas  of  the  Stamp 
Act  in  1765,  and  kindred  measures,  yet  they  still  had  a  strong  attachment  to  the  mother  ooontry,  even 
when  the  Reyolution  finally  broke  oat.  Br.  Franklin's  testimony  in  1766  may  be  qaoted  as  illustrative 
of  the  temper  of  the  people  nearly  ten  years  later.  In  answer  to  the  question  concerning  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  America  toward  Great  Britain  before  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  he  said,  "  They  had  not 
only  a  respect  but  an  affection  for  Great  Britain,  for  its  laws,  its  customs,  and  its  manners,  and  even  a  fond- 
ness for  its  fashions,  that  greatly  increased  the  commerce.  Natives  of  Britain  were  always  treated  with 
particular  regard ;  and  to  be  an  Old  Englandman  was  of  itself  a  character  of  some  respect,  and  gave  a 
kind  of  rank  among  us."— Ezamtnolion  o/'Dr.  Franklin  before  the  Britith  House  of  Comnums  relative  to  the 
Repeal  of  the  American  Stamp  Act. 

«  Pitkin,  i.,  355. 

'  Jamaica,  one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  was  then  a  British  colony,  with  a  provincial  Legislature  like 
those  on  the  American  Continent. 

*  See  Journals  of  Congress,  i.,  p.  100-168. 
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tnde  at  onoe  necewary  aod  juitifiable,  and  worthy  of  the  free  chaiactei  of  Bubjaeta  of  the  Brit* 
iahre&lm.  "While  we  revere,"  they  said,  "themeinoryaf  our  gallant  and  virtuoua  tmceston, 
we  never  can  aurrendeithese  glotioiu  privileg«a  far  which  they  fought,  bled,  and  conquered  : 
your  fleeU  and  anaiea  can  destroy  our  towm  and  ravage  oui  coasU  ;  these  are  inooniiderable 
otyects— things  of  no  moment  to  men  whose  bosoms  glow  with  the  ardor  of  liberty.  We  can 
retire  beyogd  the  reach  of  your  navy,  and,  without  any  sensible  diminution  of  the  neoe«f>&riea 
oSiite,  enjoy  a  luxnry  which,  from  that  period,  yon  will  want — ^the  luxury  of  being  ftee," 


While  petitions  and  addresses  weie  in  course  of 
preparation  and  adoption,  Cougrusa  proceeded  to  make 
0  military  arrangemenlB.  The  militia  of  the 
uid  such  volunteers  as  could  be  ob> 
tained,  were  mustered  into  service  under  the  title  of  the  Conti- 
nental ARMY  ;  and  the  troops  which  hiid  flopked  to  the  vicinily  of  Boi- 
ten  from  all  parts  of  New  England  after  the  akirmishei  at  Lexington  and 
C<»icord,>  and  were  then  investing  that  eity,  were  adopted  and  enrolled  under  the  ^ 
ume  title.''  Congreis  voted  to  issue  bills  of  credit,  or  paper  money,  to  the  amount 
of  three  millions  of  dollars,  tor  the  pay  of  the  army,  and  also  took  measures  for  the 
eatablishment  of  provisional  Assemblies  in  the  several  colonies  instead  of  the  royal  govern- 
ments ;  for  acta  of  Parliament,  deolaring  the  colonies  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  providing 
for  the  destruction  of  the  commerce  of  several  sea-port  towns,  and  for  the  sending  of  fleets 
and  armies  to  enforce  submission,  were  regarded  bj  the  Americana  as  virtual  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  abdication  of  all  power  here.'  Thus,  while  the  colonists  kept  the  door  of  reo- 
ouciliation  wide  open,  they  prepared  to  maintain  the  righteous  position  wfaioh  they  had  a» 
sumed  at  all  hazards. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  close  the  ohroniolea  of  the  past,  and  consider  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting relicfl  of  the  Revolution  yet  remaining— the  ruins  of  Ticonden^a.  I  lingered  with 
the  old  soldier  antmig  the  fragments  of  the  fortress  until  sunset ;  and  just  as  the  luminary 

'  See  ParUameDtarj  Register  IITTS),  p.  6-fl9. 
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FiMBt  Appeuuea  of  Fort  TtcoBdvot*  ud  Vtalaitj.  ns  Biitaj.  Omudlsn'  MtOnt- 

went  down  behind  Mount  Defiuioe  I  made  the  preceding  sketch,  which  may  be  relied  npon 
as  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  present  features  of  Fort  Ticonderoga.  The  view  is  from  the 
remEuns  of  the  counterscarp,  near  the  southern  range  of  barriMsks,  looking  northward.  The 
barracks  or  quarters  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  were  very  substantially  buUt  of  limestone, 
two  stories  high,  and  formed  a  quadrangle.  The  space  within  was  the  parade.  Upon  the 
good  authonty  of  hii  brother,  our  venerable  guide  pointed  out  the  Tarious  locaUt)e«.of  int«r- 
est,  and,  hsTing  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  information,  I  shall  aeoord  it  u  truth. 
The  most  distinct  and  best-preserved  building  seen  in  the  sketch  is  the  one  in  which  the 
commandant  of  the  garrison  was  asleep  when  Alien  and  his  men  entered  the  fort.  On  the 
left  of  the  group  of  figures  in  the  fore-ground  is  the  passage  leading  fivm  the  covered  way 
into  the  parade,  through  which  the  provincials  passed.  The  two  lines  of  forty  men  each 
were  drawn  np  along  the  range  of  buildings,  the  remains  of  which  are  seen  oa  the  right  and 
left  of  the  picture.  The  most  distant  building  was  the  officers'  quarters.  A  wooden  piazza, 
or  sort  of  balcony,  extended  along  the  second  story,  and  was  reached  from  the  ground  by  a 
flight  of  stairs  at  the  left  end.  The  first  door  in  the  second  story,  on  the  left,  was  the  en- 
trance to  Delaploce's  apartment.  It  was  up  those  rickety  steps,  with  young  Beman  at  bis 
side,  that  Colonel  Allen  ascended ;  and  at  that  door  he  thundered  with  his  sword-hilt,  con- 
fronted the  astonished  captain,  and  demanded  his  surrender.  Between  the  ruined  walls  on 
the  extreme  left  is  seen  Mount  Defiance,  and  on  the  right  is  Mount  Hope.  The  distant  wall 
■  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Hope  is  a  part  of  the  ramparts  or  out-works,  and  the  woods  be- 
yond it  mark  the  location  of  the  remains  of  the  "  French  lines,"  the  mounds  and  ditches  of 
which  are  still  very  conspicuous. 

Near  the  southeastern  angle  of  the  range  of  barracks  is  the  bakery  ;  it  is  an  under-ground 
arched  room,  and  was  beneath  the  giacis,  perfectly 
bomb-proof,  and  protected  from  all  danger  from  with- 
out. This  room  is  very  well  preserved,  as  the  annexed 
sketch  of  it  testifies  ;  but  the  entrance  steps  are  much 
broken,  and  the  passage  is  so  filled  with  rubbish  that  a 
descent  into  it  is  difficult.  It  is  about  twelve  feet  wide 
and  thirty  long.  On  the  right  is  a  window.  Bind  at  the 
end  were  a  fire-place  and  chimney,  now  in  ruins.  On 
either  side  of  the  fire-place  are  the  ovens,  ten  feet  deep. 
We  had  no  light  to  explore  them,  but  they  seemed  to 
be  b  good  condition.  This  bakery  and  the  ovens  are 
the  beB^preserved  portions  of  the  fortress.  For  more 
than  half  a  century  the  walls  of  the  fort  have  been  common  spoil  for  all  who  chose  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  a  convenient  quarry  ;  and  the  proximity  of  the  lake  aSbrds  rare  facility 
fer  builders  to  carry  off  the  plunder.  The  guide  informed  me  that  sixty-four  years  ago  he 
assisted  in  the  labor  of  loading  a  vessel  with  bricks  and  stones  taken  from  the  fort,  to  build 
an  earthen-ware  factory  on  Missisqui  Bay,  the  eastern  fo^  of  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  Year  af^r  year  the  ruins  thus  dwindle,  and,  unless  government  shall  prohibit  the 
robbery,  this  venerable  landmark  of  history  will  soon  have  no  abidiog-place  among  us.  The 
foundation  is  almost  a  bare  rock,  earthed  sufficient  to  give  sustenance  to  mullens,  rag-weed, 
and  stinted  grass  only,  so  that  the  plowshare  can  have  no  efiect ;  but  desecrating  avarice, 
with  its  wicked  broom,  may  sweep  the  hare  rock  still  barer,  for  the  site  is  a  glorious  one  for  . 
a  summer  hotel  for  invalids.  I  shall,  doubtlesB,  receive  posthumous  laudation  for  this  sug- 
gestion from  the  money-getter  who  here' shall  erect  the  colonnade,  sell  cooked  fish  and  fla- 
vored ices,  and  coin  wealth  by  the  magic  of  the  fiddle-string. 

On  the  point  of  the  promontory,  just  above  the  steam-boat  landing,  are  the  remains  of 
the  "  Grenadiers'  Battery,"  a  strong  redoubt  built  of  earth  and  stone.  It  was  constructed 
by  the  French,  and  enlarged  by  the  English.  It  commanded  the  itarrow  part  of  the  lake, 
between  that  point  and  Mount  Independence,  and  covered  the  bridge,  which  was  made  by 
the  Americans,  extending  across  to  the  latter  eminence.     The  bridge  was  supported  by 
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The  ikwtixig  Bridge.  Visw  of  the  Roiiu  by  MoonUgfat  The  old  Patriot,  hit  Memories  end  Hopes. 

twenty-two  Bunken  piers  of  large  timber,  at  nearly  equal  distances ;  the  space  between  was 
made  of  separate  floats,  each  about  fifty  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  strongly  fastened 
together  by  chains  and  rivets,  and  also  fastened  to  the  sunken  piers.  Belbre  this  bridge  was 
a  boom,  made  of  very  large  pieces  of  timber,  fastened  together  by  riveted  bolts  and  chains 
of  iron,  an  inch  and  a  half  square.*  There  was  a  battery  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Independ- 
ence,  which  covered  that  end  of  the  bridge ;  another  half  way  up  the  hill ;  and  upon  the 
table-land  summit  was  a  star  fort  well  picketed.  Here,  strongly  stationed,  the  Americans 
held  undisputed  possession  from  the  10th  of  May,  1775,  until  the  5th  of  July,  1777,  when 
they  were  dislodged  by  Burgoyne,  who  began  to  plant  a  battery  upon  Sugar  Hill,  or  Mount 
Defiance.     This  event  we  shall  consider  presently. 

I  went  np  in  the  erening  to  view  the  solitary  ruins  by  moonlight,  and  sat  upon  the  green 
sward  of  the  old  esplanade  near  the  magazine.  AU  was  hushed,  and  association,  with  its 
busy  pencil,  wrought  many  a  startling  picture.  The  broken  ruins  around  me,  the  lofty  hills 
adjacent,  the  quiet  lake  at  my  feet,  all  fading  into  chaos  as  the  evening  shadows  came  on, 
were  in  consonance  with  the  gravity  of  thought  induced  by  the  place  and  its  traditions. 

"  The  darkening  woods,  the  fading  trees, 
The  grasshopper's  last  feeble  sound, 
The  flowers  just  wakenM  by  the  breeze, 
All  leave  the  stillness  more  profound. 
The  twilight  takes  a  deeper  shade, 

The  dusky  pathwajrs  blacker  grow, 
And  silence  reigns  in  glen  and  glade —  \ 

All,  all  is  mute  below."  ' 

Miller's  Evening  Hymn. 

So  smoothly  ran  the  current  of  thought,  that  I  was  almost  dreaming,  when  a  fi)otstep 
startled  me.  It  was  that  of  the  old  patriot,  who  came  and  sat  beside  me.  He  always 
spends  the  pleasant  moonlight  evenings  here,  for  he  has  no  companions  of  the  present,  and 
the  sight  of  the  old  walls  kept  sluggish  memory  awake  to  the  recollections  of  the  light  and 
love  of  other  days.  <*  I  am  alone  in  the  world,*'  he  said,  "  poor  and  friendless ;  none  for  me 
to  care  for,  and  none  to  care  for  me.  Father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  wife,  and  children 
have  all  passed  away,  and  the  busy  world  has  forgotten  me.  I  have  been  for  almost  eighty 
years  a  toiler  for  bread  for  myself  and  loved  ones,  yet  I  have  never  lacked  for  comforts.  I 
can  say  with  David,  *  Once  I  was  young,  but  now  I  am  old,  yet  I  have  never  seen  the  right- 
eous forsaken  or  his  seed  begging  bread.'  I  began  to  feel  my  strength  giving  way  last  spring, 
and  looked  fearfully  toward  the  poor-house,  when  I  heard  that  the  old  man  who  lived  here, 
to  show  visitors  about,  was  dead,  and  so  I  came  down  to  take  his  place  and  die  also."  He 
brushed  away  a  tear  with  his  hard  and  shriveled  hand,  and,  with  a  more  cheerful  tone,  talked 
of  his  future  prospects.     How  tn^p  it  is  that  blessed 

"  Hope  springs  immortal  in  the  human  breast," 

lor  this  poor,  friendless,  aged  man  had  bright  visions  of  a  better  earthly  condition  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  poverty  and  loneliness.  He  took  me  to  an  opening  in  the  broken  wall,  which 
fronted  a  small  room  near  the  spot  where  the  provincials  entered,  and  with  a  low  voice,  as 
if  afraid  some  rival  might  hear  his  business  plans,  explained  how  he  intended,  another  year, 
lo  elear  away  the  rubbish,  cover  the  room  over  with  boards  and  brush,  arrange  a  sleeping- 
place  in  the  rear,  erect  a  rude  counter  in  front,  and  there,  during  the  sunmier,  sell  cakes, 
beer,  and  fruit  to  visitors.  Here  I  saw  my  fancied  hotel  in  embryo.  He  estimated  the 
cash  capital  necessary  for  the  enterprise  at  eight  doUars,  which  sum  he  hoped  to  save  from 
his  season's  earnings,  for  the  French  woman  who  gave  him  food  and  shelter  charged  him  but 
a  trifling  weekly  sum  for  his  comforts.  He  calculated  upon  large  profits  and  extensive  sales, 
and  hoped,  if  no  opposition  marred  his  plans,  to  make  enough  to  keep  him  comfortable  through 

*  Bnrgoyne's  Narrative,  Appendix,  p.  xxx. 
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life.  He  entertained  me  more  than  an  hour  with  a  relation  of  his  own  and  his  father's  ad- 
ventures/ and  it  was  late  in  the  evening  when  I  hade  him  a  final  adieu.  <*  God  hless  you, 
my  son/'  he  said,  as  he  grasped  my  hand  at  parting.  '<  We  may  never  meet  here  again, 
but  I  hope  we  may  in  heaven !" 

Angorts,  Early  the  next  morning  I  started  for  Mount  Defiance  in  company  with  an  En- 
i84d.  glish  gentleman,  a  resident  of  Boston.  We  rode  to  the  "  lower  village,"  or  Ticon- 
deroga,  where  we  left  our  ladies  to  return  by  the  same  stage,  while  we  climbed  the  rugged 
heights.  We  hired  a  horse  and  vehicle,  and  a  lad  to  drive,  who  professed  to  know  all  about 
the  route  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  We  soon  found  that  he  was  bewildered ;  and,  un- 
willing to  waste  time  by  losing  the  way,  we  employed  an  aged  resident  near  the  western 
slope  to  pilot  us  to  the  top  of  the  eminence.  He  was  exceedingly  garrulous,  and  boasted, 
with  much  self-gratulation,  of  having  assisted  in  dragging  a  heavy  six  pounder  up  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  five  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  **  glorious  Fourth"  on  the 
very  spot  where  Burgoyne  -  planted  his  cannon  sixty-six  years  before.  We  followed  him 
along  a  devious  cattle-path  that  skirted  a  deep  ravine,  until  we  came  to  a  spring  that  bub- 
bled up  firom  beneath  a  huge  shelving  rock  whose  face  was  smooth  and  mossy.  The  trick- 
ling of  the  water  through  the  crevices  within,  by  which  the  fountain  below  was  supplied, 
could  be  distinctly  heard.  From  a  cup  of  maple-leaves  we  took  a  cool  draught,  rested  a 
moment,  and  then  pursued  our  toilsome  journey. 

Our  guide,  professing  to  know  every  rock  and  tree  in  the  mountain,  now  left  the  cattle- 
path  for  a  **  shorter  cut,"  but  we  soon  wished  ourselves  back  again  in  the  beaten  track. 
The  old  man  was  evidently  "  out  of  his  reckoning,"  but  had  too  much  *'  grit"  to  acknowl- 
edge it.  For  nearly  an  hour  we  followed  him  through  thickets  tangled  with  vines,  over  the 
trunks  of  huge  trees  leveled  by  the  wind,  and  across  a  dry  morass  covered  with  brakes  and 
wire-grass  shoulder  high,  where  every  triU  of  the  grasshopper  sounded  to  our  suspicious  and 
vigilant  ears  like  the  warning  of  a  rattle-snake,  until  at  length  we  were  confronted  by  a  wall 
of  huge  broken  rocks,  almost  perpendicular,  and  at  least  fifty  feet  high.  It  seemed  to  ex- 
tend north  and  south  indefinitely,  and  we  almost  despaired  of  scaling  it.  -  The  guide  insisted 
upon  the  profundity  of  his  knowledge  of  the  route,  and  we,  being  unable  to  contradict  his 
positive  assertions  that  he  was  in  the  right  way,  followed  him  up  the  precipice.  It  was  a 
toilsome  and  dangerous  ascent,  but  fortunately  the  sun  was  yet  eastward  of  meridian,  and 
we  were  in  shadow.  We  at  last  reached  a  broad  ledge  near  the  summit,  where,  exhausted, 
we  sat  down  and  regaled  ourselves  with  some  mulberries  which  we  had  gathered  by  the  way. 
A  large  wolf-dog,  belonging  to  our  guide,  had  managed  to  follow  his  master,  and  seemed 
quite  as  weary  as  ourselves  when  he  reached  us.  Another  scramble  of  about  twenty  min- 
utes, over  broken  rocks  and  ledges  like  a  giant's  stair-case,  brought  us  upon  the  bold,  rocky 
summit  of  the  mountain.  The  view  from  this  lofty  hill  is  one  of  great  interest  and  beauty, 
including  almost  every  variety  of  natural  scenery,  and  »  region  abounding  with  historical 

^  His  father  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  English  service,  and  belonged  to  the  Connecticut  troops  that  were 
with  Amherst  when  he  took  Tioonderoga.  While  the  English  had  possession  of  that  post,  before  seizing 
Crown  Point,  he  was  much  annoyed  by  a  swaggering  English  major,  who  boasted  that  no  American  in  the 
country  could  lay  him  upon  his  back.  Lieutenant  Rice  accepted  the  general  challenge.  For  twenty  min* 
utes  it  was  doubtful  who  the  successful  wrestler  would  be.  Rice  was  the  more  agile  of  the  two,  and,  by 
a  dexterous  movement,  tripped  his  adversary  and  brought  him  upon  his  back.  The  burly  major  was  greatly 
nettled,  and  declared  ^e  act  unfair  and  unmanly.  Rice  made  a  rejoinder,  and  hard  words  passed,  which 
ended  in  a  challenge  from  the  major  for  a  duel.  It  was  accepted,  and  the  place  and  time  of  meeting  were 
appointed.  But  the  fact  having  reached  the  ears  of  Amherst,  he  interposed  his  persuasion.  The  English- 
man was  resolved  on  fighting,  and  would  listen  to  no  remonstrance  until  Amherst  touched  his  national  and 
military  pride.  **  Consider,"  he  said,  "  bow  glorious  is  our  conquest.  We  have  taken  this  strong  fortress 
without  shedding  one  drop  of  blood.  Shall  Britons  be  such  savages,  that,  when  they  can  not  spill  the  blood 
of  enemies,  they  will  shed  that  of  each  other?"  The  appeal  haid  the  desired  effect,  and  the  parties  sealed 
their  reconciliation  and  pledged  new  friendship  over  a  glass  of  grog.  They  then  tried  their  strength  again. 
The  major  was  prostrated  in  an  instant  by  a  lair  exertion  of  superior  strength,  and  from  that  hour  he  was 
Rice's  warmest  friend.  The  major's  name  was  Church.  He  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  under  Prevost,  and 
was  killed  at  Savannah  on  the  16th  of  September,  1779. 
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UBDciatioiu.     The  foie-gnmnd  of  the  picture  lepreaeata  the  spot  whereas  Burgoyne  began 
the  eiectioa  of  a  battery  ;  and  a  Rhallow  hole,  drilled  for  the  purpose  of  making  fkateningt 


for  the  cannon,  may  atill  be  seen.  The  sheet  of  water  toward  the  left  is  the  outlet  of  Lake 
George,  where  it  joina  Lake  Champlain,  which  sweeps  around  the  promontory  in  the  middle 
ground,  whereon  Fort  Ticonderoga  is  situated.  G-ray,  like  the  almost  bald  rock  on  which 
they  stand,  the  ruina  were  scarcely  discernible  from  that  height,  and  the  FaTilion  appeared 
like  a  small  white  spot  among  the  green  foliage  that  embowen  it.  On  the  point  which  the 
■team-boat  is'  approaching  is  the  Qrenadien'  Battery  already  mentioned,  and  on  the  ex- 
treme right  is  seen  a  portion  of  Mount  Independence  at  the  mouth  of  Esiit  Creek.  This 
eminence  ia  in  Vermont — Mount  Defiance  and  Fort  Ticonderoga  are  in  New  York.  The 
point  beyond  the  small  vessel  with  a  white  sail  is  the  spot  whenoe  the  Americans  under  Allen 
and  Arnold  crossed  the  lake  to  attack  the  fort ;  and  between  Mount  Independence  and  the 
Grenadiers'  Battery  is  the  place  where  the  bridge  was  erected.  The  lake  here  is  quite 
narrow,  and,  sweeping  in  terpentine  curves  around  the  two  points,  it  flows  northward  on 
the  left,  and  expands  gradnally  into  a  sheet  of  water  several  mites  wide.  The  hills  seen  in 
the  far  distanoe  are  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  between  which  lofty  range  and  the 
lake  is  a  beautifully  diversified  and  fertile  agricultural  country  twelve  mUes  wide,  a  portion 
of  the  famous  New  Hampshire  Grants.  From  this  height  the  eye  takes  in  a  range  along 
the  lake  <^  more  than  thirty  miles,  and  a  more  beautiful  rural  panorama  can  not  often  be 
found.  Let  us  retreat  to  the  cool  shadow  of  the  shrubbery  on  the  left,  for  the  summer  sun 
is  at  meridian  ;  and,  while  gathering  new  strength  to  make  our  toilsome  descent,  let  us  open 
again  the  volume  of  history,  and  read  the  page  on  which  are  recorded  the  stirring  events 
that  were  enacted  within  the  range  of  our  vision. 
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Lieutenant-geDsral  Burgoyne,  with  h.  Btrong  and  well-appointed  army  of  more  than  Hveu 
ttunuand  men,'  including  Indiaiu,  came  up  Lake  Champlain  and  appearod  before  Crown 
Point  on  the  27th  of  June.     The  few  AniericanB  in  garrison  there  abandoned  the  fort 
and  retreated  to  Ticonderc^.      The  British  quietly  took  poweMion,  and,  alter  estab- 
lishing a  magazine,  hospital,  and  stores  there,  proceeded  to  invest  Ticonderoga  on  the  30tb. 
Some  light  infantry,  gtenadierg,  Canadians,  and  Indians,  with  ten  pieces  of  light  artillery, 
under  Brigadier-general  Fraser,  were  encamped  on  the  west  side  of  the  take,  at  the  mouth  of 
Putnam's  Creek.     These  moved  up  the  shore  to  Four  Mile  Point,  so  called  from  being  that  dis- 
tance from  Ticonderoga.     The  Germnn  reserre, 

,  consisting  of  the  chasseurs,  light  infantry,  and 

~  s.  grenadiers,  under  Lieutenant-colonel   Breyman, 

were  moved  at  the  same  time  along  the  eastern 
shore,  while  the  remainder  of  the  army,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Burgoyne  himself,  were  on 
board  the  Royal  George  and  Indexible  frigates 
and  several  gun-boats,  which  moved  up  the  lake 
between  the  two  strong  wings  on  land.  The 
land  force  halted;  and  the  naval  force  was  anchor- 
ed just  beyond  cannon-shot  fiom  the  American 
works. 

Major-general  Arthur  St.  Clair'  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  American  garrison  at  Tioonden^, 
a  poat  of  honor  which  Schuyler  had  ofiered  to 
Gates.  He  found  the  garrison  only  about  two 
thousand  strong ;  and  so  much  were  the  storM 
reduced,  that  he  was  afraid  to  make  any  consid- 
erable addition  to  his  force  from  the  militia  who 
were  coming  in  from  the  east,  until  a  replenish- 
ment of  provisions  could  be  efiected.  Had  the 
garrison  been  well  supplied  with  stores,  six  or 
eight  thousand  men  might  have  been  collected  there  before  the  arrival  of  the  enemy. 

'  Tbe  day  when  the  British  army  eacamped  before  Tk>onder(^[B  (July  1st),  the  troopa  ooosbted  of  Brit- 
ish, rank  and  file,  three  thousand  seTen  hundred  aad  tventy-fonr  j  Germans,  rank  and  file,  three  thonsand 
and  sixteen  ;  Canadians  and  proTinciala  abonl  two  hundred  and  fifly,  and  Indiana  about  Tour  hundred,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  seTen  thonsand  four  hnndred  and  ninety. 

■  Arthur  St.  CUir  wu  a  native  of  Edinburi^h,  in  Scotland.  He  wan  bdru  in  1T34,  and  oame  to  Amerioa 
with  Admiral  Boaoawen  in  IT5S.  He  served  in  Canada  in  1799  and  ITGO,  as  a  lieutenant  undai  General 
Wolfe,  and,  after  the  peace  of  1763,  was  appointed  to  the  command  ol  Fort  Ligonier,  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
Janoaiy,  1TT6,  he  was  appointed  a  colonel  in  the  Continental  army,  and  was  ordered  to  raise  a  regiment 
destuied  for  service  in  Canada.  Within  six  weeks  from  his  appointment  hia  regiment  was  on  its  maroh. 
He  waa  appointed  a  brigadier  in  Aogmt  of  that  year,  and  was  an  aolive  participanc  in  the  eogsgemenls  at 
Trenton,  and  Princeton,  In  Felo'oary,  1777,  be  received  the  appointment  of  major  genaml,  tai  on  the  Sth 
of  June  was  ordered  by  Geoeral  Schuylac  lo  the  ciHnmand  of  Ticonderoga.  He  reached  that  poat  on  the 
1 2th,  and  found  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  men,  badly  equipped  and  very  short  of  ammunition  and  stores. 
He  was  obliged  to  evBCuate  the  poet  on  the  Sth  of  July  following.  In  1780  he  was  ordered  to  Rhode 
Island,  but  rircomstances  prevented  hira  from  going  thilher.  When  Ibe  allied  armiee  mushed  toward 
Virginia,  in  1781,  to  attack  Corawaltis,  St.  Clair  was  dirooted  to  remain  at  Philadelphi>  with  the  reorait* 
of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  Ibr  the  protection  of  Ctoigress.  He  was,  however,  soon  afterward  allowed  to  Join 
the  army,  and  reached  Torklown  during  the  siege.  From  Yorktown  he  was  sent  with  a  considerable  foroe 
to  join  Greene,  which  he  did  at  Jacksonville,  near  Savannah.  He  resided  in  Pennsylvania  after  the  peace  ; 
was  elected  toCoDgresa  b  1786,  and  was  president  of  that  body  in  1787.  Upon  the  erection  of  the  North- 
western TerriMry  into  a  government  in  1783,  he  was  appointed  governor,  which  offioe  he  held  ontil  1802. 
when  Ohio  was  admitted  as  a  stale  into  the  Union,  and  he  declined  an  election  to  the  post  he  had  held. 
His  military  operations  within  his  lerritoiy  against  the  Indians  were  disestrom,  and  when  he  retired  from 
office  he  was  almost  ruined  in  fortune.  He  made  onsncoessful  applicatims  to  Cmgrees  for  the  payment 
of  oertain  olaini*,  aod  finally  died  almost  penniless,  at  Laurel  Hill,  near  Philadelphia,  AugnM  31st,  1818, 
aged  84  yeare. 
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St.  Clair  was  an  officer  of  acknowledged  bravery  and  prudence,  yet  he  was  far  from  being 
an  expert  and  skillful  military  leader.  His  self-rdiance  and  his  confidence  in  the  valor  and 
strength  of  those  under  him  often  caused  him  to  be  less  vigilant  than  necessity  demanded  ; 
and  it  was  this  fault,  in  connection  wiUi  the  weakness  of  the  garrison,  which  gave  Burgoyne 
his  only  advantage  at  Ticonderoga.  He  soon  perceived,  through  the  vigilance  of  his  scouts, 
that  St.  Clair  had  neglected  to  secure  those  two  important  eminences,  Mount  Hope  and 
Sugar  Loaf  Hill  (Mount  Defiance),  and,  instead  of  making  a  direct  assault  upon  the  fortress, 
the  British  general  essayed  to  possess  himself  of  these  valuable  points. 

When  Burgoyne  approached,  a  small  detachment  of  Americans  occupied  the  old  French 
lines  north  of  the  fort,  which  were  well  repaired  and  guarded  by  a  block-house.  They  also 
had  an  outpost  at  the  saw-mills  (now  the  village  of  Ticonderoga),  another  just  above  the 
mills,  and  a  block-house  and  hospital  at  the  entrance  of  the  lake.  Between  the  lines  and 
the  old  fi>rt  were  two  block-houses,  and  the  Grenadiers'  Battery  on  the  point  was  manned. 

The  garrison  in  the  star  fort,  on  Mount  Independence,  was  rather  stronger  than  that  at 
Ticonderoga,  and  better  provisioned.  The  fort  was  supplied  with  artillery,  strongly  picketed, 
and  its  approaches  were  well  guarded  by  batteries.  The  foot  of  the  hill  oh  the  northwest- 
em  side  was  intrenched,  and  had  a  strong  cUkUzs  next  to  the  water.  Artillery  was  placed 
in  the  intrenchments,  pointing  down  the  lake,  and  at  the  point,  near  the  mouth  of  East  Creek, 
was  a  strong  circular  battery.  The  general  defenses  of  the  Americans  were  formidable  to 
an  enemy,  but  the  tardiness  of  Congress  in  supplying  the  garrison  with  food,  clothing,  am- 
munition, and  re-enforcements,  made  them  quite  weak.'  Their  lines  and  works  were  exten- 
sive, and  instead  of  a  full  complement  of  men  to  man  and  defend  them,  and  to  occupy  Sugar 
Loaf  Hill  and  Mount  Hope,  the  whole  force  consisted  of  only  two  thousand  five  hnnchred  and 
forty-six  Continentals  and  nine  hundred  militia.     Of  the  latter  not  one  tenth  had  bayonets. 

While  at  Crown  Point,  Bnigoyne  sent  forth  a  pompous  and  threatening  procla- 
mation, intended  to  awe  the  republicans  into  passiveness,  and  confirm  the  loyalists 
in  their  position  by  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  overshadowing  power.'  In  his  proclamation 
the  British  commander  set  forth  the  terrible  character  of  the  Indians  that  accompanied  him, 
greatly  exaggerated  thdr  numbers,  and  magnified  their  eagerness  to  be  let  loose  upon  the 
republicans,  whether  found  in  battle  array  or  in  the  bosom  of  their  families.  "  I  have,"  he 
said,  "  but  to  give  stretch  to  the  Indian  forces  under  my  direction,  and  they  amount  to  thou- 
sands, to  overtake  the  hardened  enemies  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  I  consider  them 
the.  same  wherever  they  may  lurk.'*  Protection  and  security,  clogged  with  conditions, 
were  held  out  to  the  peaceable  who  remained  in  their  habitations.  All  the  outrages  of  war, 
arrayed  in  their  most  terrific  forms,  were  denounced  against  those  who  persiBted  in  their 

^  It  was  generaUy  believed,  until  Burgoyne  appeared  at  St.  John's,  that  the  military  preparations  in 
progress  at  Qnebeo  were  intended  for  an  expedition  by  sea  against  the  coast  towns  still  in  possession  of 
the  Amerioans ;  and  influenced  by  this  belief^  as  well  as  by  the  pressing  demands  for  men  to  keep  General 
Howe  and  his  army  from  Philadelphia,  Congress  made  but  little  yexertion  to  strengthen  the  posts  on  Lake 
Champlain.     This  was  a  fatal  mistake,  and  it  was  peroeiyed  too  late  for  remedy. 

*  This  swaggering  proclamation  commenced  as  follows :  ^*  By  John  Burgoyne,  Esquire,  lieutenant  gen- 
eral of  his  majesty's  forces  in  America,  colonel  of  the  Queen's  regiment  of  Light  Dragoons,  governor  of 
Fort  William,  in  North  Britain,  one  of  the  Conmions  of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament,  and  commanding  an 
army  and  fleet  employed  on  an  expedition  from  Canada,"  &c.  *'  From  the  pompous  manner  in  which  he 
has  arrayed  his  titles,"  says  Dr.  TJiatoher,  "  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  he  considers  them  as  more  than  a 
match  for  all  the  military  force  which  we  can  bring  against  them." — MUHtary  Journal^  p.  82. 

General  Washington,  from  his  camp  at  Middlebrook,  in  New  Jersey,  issued  a  manifesto  or  counter  proc- 
lamation, which,  in  sincerity  and  dignity,  was  infinitely  superior  to  that  issued  by  Burgoyne.  He  alluded 
to  the  purity  of  motives  and  devotion  of  the  patriots,  the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  and  Uie  evident  guard- 
ianship of  an  overruling  Providence  in  the  direction  of  affitirs,  and  closed  by  saying,  "  HarBseed  as  we  are 
by  unrelenting  persecution,  obliged  by  every  tie  to  repel  violence  by  force,  urged  by  self-preservation  to 
exert  the  strength  which  Providence  has  given  us  to  defend  our  natural  rights  against  the  aggressor,  we 
appeal  to  the  hearts  of  all  mankind  for  the  justice  of  our  cause ;  its  event  we  leave  to  Him  who  speaks  the 
Akte  of  nations,  in  humble  confidence  that  as  his  omniscient  eye  taketh  note  even  of  the  sparrow  that  falleth 
to  the  ground,  so  he  will  not  withdraw  his  countenance  from  a  people  who  humbly  array  themselves  under 
his  banner  in  defense  of  the  noblest  principles  with  which  he  has  adorned  humanity." 
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hostility.  But  the  people  at  large,  and  particularly  the  firm  republicans,  were  so  fax  from 
being  frightened,  that  they  treated  the  proclamation  with  contempt,  as  a  complete  model 
of  pomposity.' 

On  the  2d  of  July  the  right  wing  of  the  British  army  moved  forward,  and  Gren- 
eral  St.  Clair  believed  and  hoped  that  they  intended  to  make  a  direct  assault  upon  the 
fort.  The  small  American  detachments  that  occupied  the  outposts  toward  Lake  Greorge 
made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  then  set  fire  to  and  abandoned  their  works.  Generals 
Phillips  and  Fraser,  with  an  advanced  corps  of  infantry  and  some  light  artillery,  immedi- 
ately took  possession  of  Mount  Hope,  which  completely  commanded  the  road  to  Lake  Greorge, 
and  thus  cut  ofi*  all  supplies  to  the  patriot  garrison  from  that  quarter.  This  accomplished, 
extraordinary  energy  and  activity  were  manifested  by  the  enemy  in  bringing  up  their  artil- 
lery, ammunition,  and  stores  to  fortify  the  post  gained,  and  on  the  4th  Eraser's  whole 
corps  occupied  Mount  Hope.'  In  the  mean  while  Sugar  Loaf  ELill  had  been  recon- 
noitered  by  Lieutenant  Twiss,  the  chief  engineer,  who  reported  that  its  summit  had  com- 
plete command  of  the  whole  American  works  at  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independence,  and 
that  a  road  to  the  top,  suitable  for  the  conveyance  of  cannons,  though  difiicult,  might  be 
made  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  resolved  to  erect  a  battery  on  the  height,  and,  by  ardu- 
ous and  prolonged  labor,  a  road  was  cleared  on  the  night  of  the  4th.  The  Thunderer, 
carrying  the  battery  train  and  stores,  arrived  in  the  aflemoon,  and  light  twelve  pounders, 
medium  twelves,  and  eight-inch  howitzers  were  landed. 

So  completely  did  the  enemy  occupy  the  ground  between  the  lake.  Mount  Hope,  and 
Sugar  Loaf  Hill,  that  this  important  movement  was  concealed  from  the  garrison ;  and  when, 
at  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  summit  of  Mount  Defiance'  glowed  with  the  scarlet 
uniforms  of  the  British  troops,  and  heavy  artillery  stood  threateningly  in  their  midst,  the 
Americans  were  paralyzed  with  astonishment,  for  that  array  seemed  more  like  the  lingering 
apparitions  of  a  night  vision  than  the  terrible  reality  they  were  forced  to  acknowledge. 
From  that  height  the  enemy  could  look  down  into  the  fortress,  count  every  man,  inspect  ail 
their  movements,  and  with  eye  and  cannon  command  all  the  extensive  works  of  Ticonderoga 
and  Mount  Independence.  St.  Clair  immediately  called  a  council  of  war,  and  presented  to 
them  the  alarming  facts,  that  the  whole  efiiective  strength  of  the  garrison  was  not  sufficient 
to  man  one  half  of  the  works ;  that,  as  the  whole  must  be  constantly  on  duty,  they  could 
not  long  endure  the  fatigue ;  that  General  Schuyler,  then  at  Fort  Edward,  had  not  suffi- 
cient troops  to  re-enforce  or  relieve  them ;  that  the  enemy's  batteries  were  nearly  ready  to 
open  upon  them,  and  that  a  complete  investment  of  the  place  would  be  accomplished  within 
twenty-four  hours.  It  seemed  plain  that  nothing  could  save  the  troops  but  evacuation,  and 
the  step  was  proposed  by  the  commander  and  agreed  to  by  his  officers.  It  was  a  critical 
and  trying  moment  for  St.  Clair.  To  remain  would  be  to  lose  his  army,  to  evacuate  would 
July  6,  ^  ^0  ^^^  ^  character.  He  chose  to  make  a  self-sacrifice,  and  at  about  two  o'clock 
"^TT^-     on  the  following  morning  the  troops  were  put  in  motion. 

As  every  movement  of  the  Americans  could  be  seen  through  the  day  firom  Mount  Defi- 
ance, no  visible  preparations  for  leaving  the  fort  were  made  until  after  dark,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  council  was  concealed  firom  the  troops  until  the  evening  order  was  given.  It  was 
arranged  to  place  the  baggage,  and  such  ammunition  and  stores  as  might  be  expedient,  on 
board  two  hundred  bateaux,  to  be  dispatched,  under  a  convoy  of  five  armed  galleys,  up  the 
lake  to  Skenesborough  (Whitehall),  and  the  main  body  of  the  army  to  proceed  by  land  to 

^  Gordon,  ii.,  205. 

'  This  title  was  given  to  it  by  General  Fraser,  in  aliuaion  to  the  hope  they  entertained  of  dislodging  the 
Americans. 

*  I  was  informed  by  an  old  man,  ninety  years  of  age,  residing  at  Pittsford,  not  far  from  the  battle-ground 
at  Hubbardton,  that  the  British  ^ve  the  name  of  Mount  Defiance  to  Sugar  Loaf  Hill  on  the  day  when  they 
erected  their  battery  upon  it,  for  from  that  height  they  defied  the  Americans  either  to  resist  or  dislodge 
them.  The  old  man  was  one  of  the  British  regulars  under  Burgoyne,  but  soon  afterward  deserted  to  £e 
Continentals. 
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the  same  destination,  by  way  of  Castleton.  The  cannons  that  could  not  be  moved  were  to 
be  spiked ;  previous  to  striking  the  tents,  every  light  was  to  be  extinguished ;  each  soldier 
was  to  provide  himself  with  several  days'  provisions ;  and,  to  allay  any  suspicions  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  of  such  a  movement,  a  continued  cannonade  was  to  be  kept  up  from  one 
of  the  batteries  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Hope  until  the  moment  of  departure. 

These  arrangements  were  all  completed,  yet  so  short  was  the  notice  that  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  ensued.  The  garrison  of  Ticonderoga  crossed  the  bridge  to  Mount  Independence 
at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  enemy  all  the  while  unconscious  of  the  escape  of 
their  prey.  The  moon  was  shining  brightly,  yet  her  pale  light  was  insufficient  to  betray 
the  toiling  Americans  in  their  preparations  and  flight,  and  they  felt  certain  that,  before  day- 
light should  discover  their  withdrawal,  they  would  be  too  far  advanced  to  invite  pursuit. 
But  Greneral  De  Fermoy,  who  commanded  on  Mount  Independence,  -  regardless  of  express 
orders,  set  fire  to  the  house  he  had  occupied  as  the  troops  left.  The  light  of  the  conflagra- 
tion revealed  the  whole  scene  and  every  movement  to  the  enemy,  and  the  consciousness  of 
discovery  added  to  the  confusion  and  disorder  of  the  retreating  republicans.  The  rear-guard, 
under  Colonel  Francis,  left  the  mount  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  whole 
body  pressed  onward  in  irregular  order  toward  Hubbardton,  where,  through  the  energy  and 
skill  of  the  officers,  they  were  pretty  well  organized  afler  a  halt  of  two  hours.  The  main 
army  then  proceeded  to  Castleton,  six  miles  further,  and  the  rear-guard,  with  stragglers 
picked  up  by  the  way,  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Seth  Warner,  and  re- 
mained at  Hubbardton  until  some,  who  were  left  behind,  should  come  up.  Here  a  despe- 
rate, and,  to  the  Americans,  a  disastrous  battle  was  fought  the  next  morning,  the  details 
of  which  will  be  given  hereafter. 

As  soon  as  the  movement  of  the  Americans  was  perceived  by  the  British,  General  Fraser 
commenced  an  eager  pursuit  with  his  pickets,  leaving  orders  for  his  brigade  to  follow.  At 
daylight  he  unfurled  the  British  flag  over  Ticonderoga,  and  before  sunrise  he  had  passed 
the  bridge  and  Mount  Independence,  and  was  in  close  pursuit  of  the  flying  patriots.^  Major- 
general  Reidesel  and  Colonel  Breyman,  with  their  Germans  and  Hessians,  soon  followed  to 
sustain  Fraser,  while  Burgoyne,  who  was  on  board  the  Royal  George,  prepared  for  an  im- 
mediate pursuit  of  the  bateaux  and  convoy  by  water.  The  Americans  placed  great  reliance 
upon  their  strong  boom  at  Ticonderoga,  and  regarded  pursuit  by  water  as  almost  impossible  ; 
but  the  boom  and  bridge  were  speedily  cleft  by  the  enemy.  Long  before  noon  a  free  pas- 
sage was  made  for  the  gun-boats  and  frigates,  and  the  whole  flotilla  were  crowding  all  sail 
to  overtake  the  American  bateaux.  These,  with  the  baggage  and  stores,  were  all  destroyed 
at  Skenesborough  before  sunset. 

The  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga,  without  eflbrts  at  defense,  was  loudly  condemned  through- 
out the  country,  and  brought  down  a  storm  of  indignant  abuse  upon  the  heads  of  Generals 
St.  Clair  and  Schuyler,  for  much  of  the  responsibility  was  laid  upon  the  latter  because  he 
was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  northern  department.  The  weakness  of  the  garrison, 
the  commanding  position  of  the  enemy  upon  Mount  Defiance,  where  they  could  not  be 
reached  by  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  the  scarcity  of  stores  and  ammunition,  were  not  taken 
into  the  account,  and,  consequently,  the  verdict  of  an  excited  public  was  very  unjust  toward 
those  unfortunate  officers.  Washington  had  placed  great  reliance  upon  them  both  ;  nor  did 
the  event  destroy  his  confidence  in  their  ability  and  bravery,  yet  he  was  perplexed,*  and 

'  This  was  the  third  time  in  conseoutive  order  that  the  fortress  was  captured  by  an  enemy  to  the  gar- 
rison without  bloodshed,  namely,  in  1759,  by  the  English  under  General  Amherst ;  in  1775,  by  the  New 
England  provincials  under  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  and  now  (1777)  by  the  British  under  Lieutenant-general 
Burgoyne. 

^  The  ohief  thus  wrote  to  General  Schuyler  on  hearing  of  the  disaster :  "  The  evacuation  of  Ticonder- 
oga and  Mount  Independence  is  an  event  of  chagrin  and  surprise  not  apprehended  nor  within  the  compass 
of  my  reasoning.  I  know  not  upon  what  principle  it  was  founded,  and  I  should  suppose  it  would  be  still 
more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for  if  the  garrison  amounted  to  five  thousand  men  in  high  spirits,  healthy, 
well  supplied  with  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  the  Eastern  militia  were  marching  to  their  saceor.  as 
you  mentioned  in  your  letter  of  the  9th  [June]  to  the  Council  of  Safety  of  New  York.'' 
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clearly  foresaw  that  some  other  leader  would  be  necessary  to  inspire  suf&cient  confidence  in 
the  minds  of  the  Eastern  militia  to  cause  them  to  turn  out  in  force  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  Burgoyne.  Accordingly,  he  recommended  Congress  to  send  an  **  active,  spirited  officer 
to  conduct  and  lead  them  (the  militia)  on.''*  But  Congress  went  further.  Unwisely  list- 
ening to  and  heeding  the  popular  clamor,  they  suspended  St.  Clair  from  comnumd,  and  ap- 
pointed Adjutant-general  Gates  to  supersede  General  Schuyler.  St.  Clair  did  not  leave  the 
army,  but  was  with  Washington  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine.  By  a  general  court-martial, 
held  in  the  autumn  of  1778,  he  was  acquitted  of  all  blame,  with  the  highest  honor,  and 
this  decision  was  fully  confirmed  by  Congress  in  December  following.  The  noble  conduct 
of  General  Schuyler  toward  Gates,  and  his  continued  patriotic  efibrts  in  behalf  of  his  countiy 
af^r  sufiering  the  injustice  inflicted  by  Congress,  have  been  mentioned  in  another  chapter. 
After  the  lapse  of  several  months  the  public  mind  was  brought  to  bear  with  calmness  upon 
the  subject,  and,  before  the  close  of  the  war,  both  generals  were  fully  reinstated  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people. 

Our  historic  picnic  upon  the  mountain-top  is  ended,  and,  being  well  rested,  let  us  "  gather 
up  the  fragments,  that  nothing  be  lost,"  and  descend  to  the  village  of  **  Ty,"  by  the  way  of 
the  military  road  which  was  made  impromptu  by  General  Phillips  for  his  cannon,  up  the 
northern  slope  of  Defiance.  Very  slight  traces  of  it  are  now  visible,  and  these  consist  chiefly 
of  a  second  growth  of  timber,  standing  where  the  road  was  cut. 

We  parted  with  our  guide  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Our  boy-driver  and  the  vehicle 
had  disappeared,  and  we  were  obliged  to  walk  in  the  hot  sun  to  the  village.  Our  good  teok- 
pers  were  not  at  all  improved  when  we  learned  the  fact  that  the  stage  from  Lake  George 
had  passed  nearly  an  hour  before,  and  that  no  conveyance  could  be  procured  until  toward 
evening  to  take  us  to  the  fort,  unless  the  boy,  who  had  not  returned,  should  make  his  ap- 
pearance ;  and  where  he  had  gone  was  a  mystery.  Dinner  at  the  Pavilion  was  an  event 
only  a  half  hour  in  the  future,  and  two  miles  in  distance  stretched  between  us  and  the  viands. 
So  we  stopped  grumbling,  trudged  on,  and,  whiling  away  the  moments  by  pleasant  conversa- 
tion, we  reached  the  Pavilion  in  time  to  take  our  places  at  table,  too  much  heated  and  &tigued, 
however,  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  set  before  us.  Our  Boston  friends  left  that  afternoon,  but  we 
tarried  until  two  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  we  departed  on  the  Burlington  for  Whitehall. 

The  air  vtras  cool  and  the  sky  unclouded  when  we  lefl  Tioonderoga.  The  moon  had  gone 
down,  and  it  was  too  dark  to  see  more  than  the  outlines  of  the  romantic  shores  by  which 
we  were  gliding,  so  we  took  seats  upon  the  upper  deck  and  surveyed  the  clear  heavens,  jewel- 
ed with  stars.  The  Pleiades  were  glowing  in  the  southern  sky,  and  beautiful  Orion  was 
upon  the  verge  of  the  eastern  horizon.  Who  can  look  upward  on  a  clear  night  and  not  feel 
the  spirit  of  worship  stirring  within !  Who  can  contemplate  those  silent  watchers  in  the 
firmament  and  not  feel  the  impulses  of  adoration  ! 

"  I  know  they  must  be  holy  things 
That  from  a  roof  so  sacred  shine, 
Where  sounds  the  beat  of  angels'  wings, 

And  footsteps  echo  all  divine. 
Their  mysteries  I  never  sought, 

Nor  hearken  to  what  science  tells ; 
For  oh,  in  childhood  I  was  taught 
That  God  amid  them  dwells." 

Miller. 


^  In  his  letter  to  Congress  (from  which  this  sentence  is  quoted),  dated  at  Morristown,  July  lOtb,  1777, 
Washington  contmues,  "  If  General  Arnold  has  settled  his  aifairs,  and  can  be  spared  from  Philadelphia,  I 
would  recommend  him  for  this  business,  and  that  he  should  immediately  set  out  for  the  northern  depart- 
ment.    He  is  active,  judicious,  and  brave,  and  an  officer  in  whom  the  militia  will  repose  great  confidence. 


we  have  already  considered. 
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Just  as  the  day  dawned  tiny  spiral  columns  of  vapor  began  to  rise  from  the  lake,  and 
before  sunrise  we  were  completely  wrapped  in  a  dense  fog.  After  passing  the  bay  south  of 
Mount  Independence,  the  lake  becomes  very  narrow,  and  the  channel  is  so  sinuous  that  our 
vessel  proceeded  very  cautiously  in  the  dense  mist.  At  the  Elbow,  half  a  mile  from  White> 
hall  Landing,  a  rocl^  point  containing  "  Putnam's  Ledge"  projects  from  the  west,  and  occa- 
sions such  a  short  and  narrow  turn  in  the  lake,  that  it  is  with  much  difficulty  large  class 
steam-boats  make  their  way  through.  It  can  only  be  done  by  the  use  of  hawsers  attached 
to  the  bow  and  stem,  and  this  process  requires  an  annoying  delay.  We  reached  Whitehall, 
at  the  month  of  Wood  Creek,'  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  about  seven  in  the  evening,  and  found 
oomfortable  quarters  at  a  well-condncted  temperance  hotel  near  the  landing*' 

This  is  ancient  Skenesborough,  and  was  a  point  of  considerable  importance  during  the 
wars  on  our  northern  frontier,  from  1745  till  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  Hero  armies 
halted,  and  provisions,  ammunition,  and  stores  wero  collected  and  distributed.  A  picketed 
£)rt  was  erected  hero  during  the  French  and  Indian  war,  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill  east  of 
Churdi-street.  Soon  afler  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  Philip  K.  Skene,  an  English  major 
under  half  pay,  purchased  several  soldiers'  grants  located  hero,  and,  to  make  his  title  securo, 
procured  a  royal  patent.  He  e^cted  a  small  settlement  at  this  point,  and  named  it  Skenes- 
borough, which  title  it  bore  until  after  the  Revolution.  He  had  procured  a  second  patent, 
and  became  possessor  of  the  whole  of  the  land  comprised  within  the  present  township  of 
Whitehall,  except  four  thousand  acres  on  its  eastern  border.  He  was  a  magistrate  of  the 
crown,  the  owner  of  black  slaves,  and  was  sometimes  honored  with  the  title  of  governor,  on 
account  of  having  held  the  office  of  Lieutenant-governor  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga. 
In  addition  to  a  stone  residence,  he  erected  another  stone  edifice,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
long,  for  a  military  garrison  and  depot,  upon  the  spot  used  as  a  garden  by  the  family  of  the  late 
Judge  Wheeler.  Near  the  east  end  was  an  arched  gateway,  the  key-stone  of  which  is  now  in 
the  north  basement  wail  of  the  Baptist  Churoh,  and  bears  the  initials  <<  P.  K.  S.,"  and  date 
•«1770." 

Skenesborough  was  a  point  included  in  the  programme  of  operations  against  Ticonderoga, 
in  the  expedition  under  Colonel  Allen  in  1775.  The  council  held  at  Castleton,  where  Allen 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief,  resolved  to  send  thirty  men,  under  Captain  Herrick,  to 
surprise  Skenesborough,  capture  the  son  of  the  proprietor  (the  latter  was  then  in  Europe), 
his  negroes  and  tenantry,  seize  ail  the  boats  and  other  vessels  that  might  be  found  thero,  and 
hasten  down  the  lake  with  them  to  Shoreham.  The  surprise  was  so  complete,  that  the  plan 
was  all  accomplished  without  bloodshed.  Major  Skene  the  younger  was  captured  while  out 
shooting ;  the  twelve  negroes  and  fifty  tenants  were  secured,  and  the  governor's  strong  stone 
buildings  wero  taken  possession  of  by  the  captors.  In  the  cellar  of  his  house  was  found  the 
body  of  the  wife  of  the  elder  Skene,  where  it  had  been  preserved  many  years  to  secure  to 
the  husband  an  annuity  devised  to  her  "  while  she  remained  above  ground  !"     The  Amer- 

*  In  the  older  histories  and  in  the  geographies  of  the  state  of  New  Yoric  the  whole  narrow  part  of  Lake 
Cbamplain  south  of  Ticonderoga  was  called  respectively  Wood  Creek  and  South  River.  For  fifty  years 
these  names  for  that  portion  of  the  lake  have  become  obsolete,  and  as  historians  write  for  the  future,  they 
should  be  careful  to  note  these  changes,  so  as  not  to  mislead  the  student.  Mr.  Headly  carelessly  observes, 
when  speaking  of  the  retreat  from  Ticonderoga,  that  "  their  long  procession  of  boats  began  by  moonlight 
to  wind  up  Wood  Creek,"  &c.  Again,  speaking  of  Putnam's  position  when  he  attacked  the  French  and 
Indians  in  their  canoes,  he  represents  the  place  as  upon  "  Wood  Creek  where  it  falls  into  the  lake."  The 
(act  is,  the  spot  is  upon  the  lake,  about  a  mile  below  where  Wood  Creek  proper  "  falls  into  the  lake.''  He 
says  again,  *^  A  whole  fleet  of  canoes,  filled  with  soldiers,  was  entering  the  mouth  of  the  creek."  The 
mouth  of  the  creek  being  a  cascade,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  canoes  to  enter  it.  Wood  Creek 
proper  rises  in  French  Pond,  in  Warren  county,  and,  fiowing  by  Fort  Anne  in  a  deep  and  sluggish  stream, 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Pawlet,  and  falls  into  Lake  Champlain  at  Whitehall. 

'  Whitehall  is  a  growing  and  flourishing  village.  It  is  within  a  rocky  ravine  at  the  foot  of  a  high  emi- 
nence called  Skene's  Mountain,  at  the  mouth  of  Wood  Creek  and  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Champlain 
Canal  and  Rail-road.  It  has  a  beautiful  agricultural  country  behind  it,  and  the  natural  scenery  in  the  vi- 
oinity  is  very  picturesque.  The  Indian  name  of  the  locality,  when  the  whites  first  explored  the  neighbor- 
hood, was  Kah'Cho-quO'fui,  which,  literally  interpreted,  is,  ^'  place  where  dip  fish."    . 
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ioans  buried  the  body  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  and,  embarking  on  board  a  schooner  in  the 
harbor,  belonging  to  Skene,  they  sailed  down  the  lake  to  join  Allen  at  Shoreham/ 

A  garrison  was  stationed  at  Skenesborough  in  1776,  and  there  the  vessels  of  the  little  fleet 
'  which  Arnold  commanded  in  an  action  on  the  lake,  below  Crown  Point,  were  constructed  and 
partially  armed.  The  Americans  strengthened  the  military  works  there,  and  made  it  quite  a 
strong  post.  This  was  the  stipulated  point  for  rendezvous  of  the  army  under  St.  Clair,  on 
its  retreat  from  Ticonderoga  in  1777.  I  have  already  observed  that  those  who  escaped  by 
water  were  unsuspicious  of  pursuit,  and  that  the  flotilla  was  scarcely  moored  at  Skenesbor- 
ough before  the  frigates  appeared  and  attacked  the  galleys.  Two  of  them  were  captured, 
and  the  other  three  were  blown  up.  Unsupported  by  the  feeble  garrison  at  Skenesborough 
or  by  detachments  frt>m  the  army  retreating  by  land,*  and  conscious  of  the  futility  of  conten- 
tion with  such  a  force  as  Burgoyne  presented,  the  Americans  abandoned  their  bateaux,  set 
fire  to  them,  together  with  the  fort,  mills,  block-houses,  &c.,  and  fled  toward  the  camp  of 
General  Schuyler  at  Fort  Edward.'  At  Fort  Anne  they  were  joined  by  a  few  other  troops 
sent  forward  with  provisions  and  ammunition  by  Greneral  Schuyler,  but  it  was  a  feeble  re- 
enforcement,  for  he  had  with  him'  at  Fort  Edward  only  about  seven  hundred  Continentals 
and  fifteen  hundred  militia.  The  supplies  which  he  sent  so  reduced  the  ammunition  and 
stores  of  his  garrison,  that  they  were  several  days  without  lead,  except  a  small  quantity 
which  they  received  from  Albany,  and  which  was  obtained  by  stripping  the  windows. 

The  troops  borne  by  the  flotilla  under  Burgoyne,  and  those  that  marched  from  Ticonder- 
oga in  pursuit  of  the  Americans,  conjoined  at  Skenesborough,  where  the  British  commander 
resolved  to  make  thorough  preparations  for  pushing  forward  to  the  Hudson  River.  He  was 
informed  by  the  people  at  Skenesborough  that  the  Americans  were  retreating  toward  Fort 
Edward.     Lieutenant-colonel  Hill,  of  the  ninth  regiment,  was  sent  forward  on  the 

'  7th  to  take  post  at  Fort  Anne  and  watch  the  movements  of  the  republicans.     The 

rest  of  the  British  arnly  were  encamped  at  Skenesborough  and  vicinity,  where  they  remained 
nearly  three  weeks,  while  detachments  were  repairing  the  roads  and  bridges,  and  construct- 
ing new  ones  on  the  way  to  Fort  Anne.  Burgoyne  and  his  stafl*  were  entertained  at  the 
mansion  of  Major  Skene,  whose  familiarity  with  the  country  and  the  people  caused  him  to 
be  introduced  into  the  military  family  of  the  commander.  Ho  was  considered  a  valuable 
acquisition,  but  .the  result  proved  otherwise.  He  advised  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Ben* 
nington,  and  accompanied  the  enemy  there.  He  was  personally  known  to  many  of  the 
Americans  engaged  in  that  aflair,  who  made  great  efibrts  to  capture  him  alive.  Four  horses 
were  shot  under  him,  biit,  mounting  a  fifth,  he  made  his  escape,  although  the  poor  animal 
fell  and  expired  from  the  efiiects  of  a  shot,  afler  carrying  his  rider  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
foes.  Skene  was  with  Burgoyne  when  his  arrny  surrendered  at  Saratoga.  He  dared  not 
return  home  under  his  parole,  but  went  to  England.  He  ordered  his  house  to  be  burned,  to 
prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  His  lands  were  confiscated  and  sold  by 
the  state, ^  and  soon  after  the  Revolution  the  name  of  Skenesborough  was  repudiated 
by  the  people,  and  that  of  Whitehall  substituted.     Hardlji^a  vestige  of  the  Revolution 

*  See  Reverend  Lewis  Kellogg^s  HittoriccU  DiscourUy  Whitehall,  1847. 

'  At  Castleton  St.  Clair  was  informed  of  the  approach  of  Burgoyne  by  water,  and,  instead  of  marching 
to  Skenesborough,  he  struck  off  into  the  woods  on  the  left,  fearing  that  he  might  be  intercepted  by  the  ene- 
my at  Fort  Anne. 

^  General  Mattoon,  late  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  was  a  subaltern  m  the  American  convoy.  Accord- 
ing to  his  account,  there  were  then  only  four  houses  at  Skenesborough,  besides  those  belonging  to  Skene. 
While  he  was  in  one  of  them,  occupied  by  a  French  family,  and  just  in  the  act  of  partaking  of  some  refresh- 
ments, a  cannon-ball  from  the  enemy's  fleet  entered,  crushed  the  table,  and  scattered  the  victuals  in  all  di- 
rections over  the  room. — KeUogg^t  Discourte,  p.  6. 

*  The  place  was  very  unhealthy  at  that  time.  The  mortality  from  sickness  among  the  troops  stationed 
there  during  the  Revolution  was  fearful ;  and  so  bad  was  the  reputation  of  Whitehall  in  this  particular  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  that,  when  the  lands  of  Skene  were  offered  for  sale,  no  competitor  appeared,  and  29,000 
acres  were  struck  off  at  the  first  offer  of  £14  10s.  to  an  agent  of  the  purchasers,  John  Williams,  Joseph 
Stringham,  and  John  Murray. — Kellogg' s  Ditcouru^  p.  14. 

A  remarkable  case  of  longevity  occurred  near  Whitehall.     Henry  Francisco,  a  native  of  England,  died 
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is  now  left  there.  When  another  war  was  waged  againat  ui  by  the  same  enemy,  in  1 8 1 2,i 
this  waa  again  the  theater  of  hostile  prepaiationa.  The  block-house  within  the  old  fort 
was  repaired,  fumiehed  with  artillery,  and  garrisoned  for  the  defense  oftbe  place.  Intrench- 
ments  and  a  magoAne  were  constructed  on  aa  bland  a  few  hundred  yaide  north  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  barracks  were  erected  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  west  of  Church  Street,  the  remoiu 
of  which  have  but  recently  been  demolished.  The  American  Seet  engaged  in  septeubn'  ii 
the  battle  of  Plattiburgh,  with  the  vessels  captured  from  the  enemy  in  that  en-  '^*- 

gagement,  were  anchored  in  the  harbor  at  Whitehsl!  soon  s^er  that  event ;  and  the  remains 
of  some  of  the  vessels  of  both  nations  may  now  be  seen  decaying  together  in  the  lake,  a  short 
distance  from  the  harbor. 

After  breakfast,  on  the  morning  of  our  arrival  at  Whitehall,  I  rode  to  Fort  Anne  ^g^„  3^ 
Village,  eleven  mileti  south,  accompanied  by  the  editor  of  the  ••  Democrat"^  whose  ^^*^' 
kind  attentions  and  free  commuaications  of  valuable  knowledge  contxming  historical  locali- 
ties in  the  vicinity  contributed  much  to  the  pleuute  and  instruction  of  the  journey  thither. 
It  is  a  pleasant  little  village,  situated  upon  a  gently  undulating  plain  near  the  junction  of 
Wood  Creek  and  East  Creek,  and  exhibited  a  charming  picture  of  quiet  and  prosperity. 
There  I  found  a  venerable  kinsman,  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  who,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood, 
fifly  years  ago,  purchased  on  extensive  tract  of  land  in  thifi  then  almost  unbroken  wilderness.* 
His  dwelling,  store-house,  and  barua  occupy  the  aite  of  Fart  Anne,  the  only  traces  of  which 


are  the  stumps  of  the  strong  pme  pickets  with  which  it  was  stockaded.  It  was  built  by  the 
English,  under  General  Nicholson  in  1757  two  yean  after  the  construction  of  Fort  Ed- 
ward. It  was  a  small  fortress  and  was  never  the  scene  of  any  fierce  hostility.  Although 
ninety  j'ears  had  elapsed  since  its  pickets  were  set  m  the  ground,  what  remained  of  them 

near  ihere  in  November,  1820,  aged  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  yein.  He  vu  present  at  ihe  corona- 
tk>n  of  Queen  Anne,  March  8^  1T02.  He  served  b  the  French  wars  and  in  the  ReTolulion,  and  lived 
in  ibis  coDDlry  nearl;  ninety  jears. 

<  D.  S.  Murray,  Esq. 

'  William  A.  Moore,  Esq.,  president  of  the  Whitehall  Bank. 

'  This  view  is  from  Che  bridge  whicb  crosses  Wood  Creak,  lookuif;  vonih.  The  distant  bnilding  oa  the 
right  ia  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Moore.  Nearer  is  his  itore-honse,  and  on  the  lalt  are  bi*  ont-hoDwi.  The 
slumps  of  the  pickets  may  be  traced  in  a  oircnlar  line  from  his  dwelling  along  Ihe  road  to  the  orook  in  the 
fence,  and  so  on  to  the  bams  and  ia  their  yards. 
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exhibited  but  slight  tokeoi  of  dec&y,  and  the  odor  of  turpentine  waa  almost  aa  strong  and 
freah  when  one  'waa  spUt  aa  if  it  had  been  planted  but  a  year  ago. 

infou.  About  a  mile  northweiit  of  Fort  Anne  is  the  place  where  a  severe  battle  waa 
me.  fought  between  a  corpa  of  fire  hundred  Rangers,  English  and  provincials,  under  Put- 
aam  and  Rogeta,  and  about  the  same  number  of  French  and  Indians,  under  the  famous  par- 
tisan Molang.  Putnam  and  Rogers  were  sent  by  Abercrombie  to  watch  the  enemy  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tioonderoga.  When  they  arrived  at  Soath  Bay,  an  expansion  of  Lake 
Champlain  near  Whitehall,  the  two  leaders  separated,  taking  with  them  their  respective 
diviaioBB,  but,  being  discovered  by  the  watchful  Uolang,  thny  deemed  it  expedient  to  reunite 
and  return  immediately  to  Fort  Edward.  Their  troops  were  marched  in  three  divisions, 
the  right  commanded  by  Rogers,  the  lell  by  Putnam,  and  the  center  by  Captain  Dalzell 
(aometimes  written  D'Ell).  They  halted  at  evening  on  the  border  of  Clear  River,  a  fork 
of  Wood  Creek  before  its  junction  with  East  Creek,  and  within  a  mile  of  Fort  Anne.  Early 
in  the  morning,  while  the  lines  were  Ibrming,  Major  Rogers,  regardless  of  the  teachings  of 
the  Ranger's  great  virtue,  precaution,  amused  himself  by  firing  at  a  target  with  a  British 
officer.  The  sound  reached  the  vigilant  ears  of  Uolang  and  his  Indian  allies,  who,  unknown 
to  the  Americans,  were  then  encamped  within  a  mile  of  them.  He  had  been  searching  for 
the  Rangers  to  intercept  them,  and  the  firing  was  a  sure  guide.  His  men  were  posted  in  am- 
bush along  the  paths  which  he  knew  tbey  must  take,  and  as  the  Americans,  just  at  sunrise, 
emerged  from  a  dense  thicket  into  the  open  woods,  Molang  and  his  followers  fell  upon  them 
with  great  fury.  Rogers  seemed  to  be  appalled  by  the  fierce  onslaught  and  fell  back,  but  Put- 
nam and  Dalzell  sustained  their  poBilion 
and  returned  the  fire.  The  conflict  be- 
came desperate.  At  length  Putnam's  fu- 
see missed  fire  when  the  muzzle  waswithin 
a  few  inches  of  the  breast  p{  a  giant  savage, 
who  thrust  it  aside  and  fell  upon  the  major 
with  the  fierceness  of  a  panther,  made  him 
prisoner,  bound  him  firmly  to  a  tree,  and 
then  returned  to  the  battle.  Captain  Dal- 
zell now  assumed  the  command.  The 
provincials  fell  back  a  little,  but,  rallying, 
the  fight  continued  with  great  vigor.  The 
tree  to  which  Putnam  was  bound  waa 
about  midway  between  the  combatants, 
and  he  stood  in  the  center  of  the  hottest 
fire  of  both,  utterly  unable  to  move  body 
or  limb,  so  firmly  had  the  savage  secured 
him.  His  garmenta  were  riddled  by  bul- 
lets, but  not  one  touched  his  person.  For 
an  hour  he  remained  in  this  horrible  posi- 
tion, until  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  re- 
treat, when  he  was  unbound  and  carried 
off  by  his  savage  captors.' 

Wounded,   exhausted,   and  dispirited, 

Putnam  was  forced  to  make   a  weary 

lu.  march  over  a  rough  country,  led  on  by 

'  At  one  time,  when  tbe  provincitila  fell  back,  and  the  Indians  were  near  him,  a  young  warrior  aransed 
himsalf  bj  trying  bia  skill  in  throwing  bia  tomibawk  as  near  Putnam's  head  as  possible  without  hiuing 
him.  When  he  wbs  tired  of  hii  amnsement,  a  French  subaltern,  more  savage  than  the  Indian,  leveled  his 
mosket  at  Putnam's  breast,  but  it  missed  fire.  The  major  clniined  tbe  conuderation  doe  to  a  prisoner  of 
war,  but  tbe  barbaroos  Frenchman  wu  unmoved,  and,  afier  striking  him  a  violent  blow  upon  hie  cbeck 
with  tbe  bott  end  of  his  musket,  \ett  him  to  die,  as  he  thought. 
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the  lavagea,  who  had  tied  coids  bo  tightly  arouod  his  wrists  that  hia  handa  were  swolleli 
and  dreadfully  tortured.  Ha  hegged  for  release  either  firom  the  pain  or  from  life.  A  French 
officer  interposed  and  unbound  the  oorda  ;  and  just  then  hia  captor  came  up,  and,  with  a  sort 
of  aavage  humanity,  supplied  him  with  moccBains,  and  expreaiied  great  indignation  because 
of  the  harah  treatment  his  prisoner  had  endured.  I  say  tavage  humanity,  for  it  was  pres- 
ent kindness,  exercised  while  a  dark  and  atrocious  intention  for  the  future  made  the  Indian 
complaisant — the  prisoner  was  reserved  for  the  stake,  and  all  those  exqubite  tortures  with 
which  savage  cruelty  imbitters  the  death  of  its  victims.  Deep  in  the  forest  he  was  stripped 
naked,  and  with  green  withes  was  bound  fast  to  a  sapling.  The  wood  was  piled  high  around 
him,  and  the  wild  death-songs  of  the  savages,  mingled  with  fierce  yclle,  were  chanted.  Th« 
torch  was  applied,  and  the  crackling  flame  b^ao  to  ourl  around  the  fagots,  when  a  black 
cloud,  that  for  an  hour  had  been  rising  in  the  west,  poured  down  such  a  volume  of  water 
that  the  flames  were  nearly  extinguished.  But  they  burst  forth  again  in  fiercer  intensity, 
and  Putnam  lost  all  hope  of  escape,  when  a  French  officer  dashed  through  the  crowd  of 
savages,  scattered  the  burning  wood,  and  cut  the  corda  of  the  victim.  It  was  Molang  him- 
self. Some  relenting  savage  hod  told  him  of  the  horrid  orgies  in  the  forest,  and  he  flew  to 
the  rescue  of  Putnam,  just  in  time  to  save  him.  Afler  enduring  much  suiTering,  he  was 
delivered  to  Montcalm  at  Ticonderoga,  and  by  him  sent  to  Montreal,  where  he  experienced 
great  kindness  from  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  a  fellow-prisoner,  through  whose  influence  he 
was  exchanged  for  a  prisoner  taken  by  Colonel  Bradstreet  at  Fort  Frontenac.' 

About  three  fourths  of  a  mile  north  of  Fort  Anne  is  a  narrow,  rocky  defile,  through  which 
Wood  Creek  and  the  Cbamplain  Canal  flow  and  the  rail-road  is  laid.  Art  has  widened -the 
defile  by  excavation,  and  cultivation  has  swept  away  much  of  the  primitive  forest.  Here 
in  this  rocky  gorge,  then  just  wide  enough  for  the  stream  and  a  narrow  pathway,  a  severe 


engagement  occurred  between  the  ninth  British  regiment,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Hilt, 
and  a  detachment  of  Americans,  under  Colonel  Long.  This  officer,  with  about  five  ia\r9, 
hundred  republicans,  principally  of  the  invalids  and  convalescents  of  the  army,  was  "'^■ 
posted  at  Port  Anne  by  General  Schuyler,  with  directions  to  defend  it.  Warned  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  Colonel  Long  prepared  not  only  for  defease,  but  to  go  out  and  meet 
him.  The  Americans  fit  for  duty  were  mustered,  and  early  in  the  morning  they  marched 
up  to  the  southern  edge  of  the  defile.     "  At  half  past  ten  in  the  morning,"  said  Major 

'  See  Humphrey'a  and  Peabody'i  BiogropbieB  <rf  Putnam. 

*  Ttiis  sketch  was  laken  from  tiie  rail-raad,  kxAing  norlb.  The  Torest  upon  the  left  is  the  "  tbiok  vrood" 
of  the  Revolutloti,  bat  on  the  rigbt  aiiliivau>l  fields  bsie  takeD  the  place  of  the  forest  to  a  oonsiderable  ex- 
tent. On  the  rif^ht  is  seen  Ibe  Champlain  CBaal,  hare  occuppng  the  bed  of  Wood  Creak-  The  fenca  on 
ibe  lalt  indiaales  the  plwte  of  tbe  public  rood  between  Fort  Anae  and  Whitsball,  When  this  sketch  ffss 
made  (IB48)  tbe  lail-road  was  nnfiaished. 
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>U  to  "  Pnlaun'i  Rock.'  View  of  die  Scene,. 

Forbes  in  his  testimony  on  the  trial  of  fiurgoyne,  "  they  attacked  ub  in  front  with  a  heavy 
and  well-directed  fire ;  a  large  body  of  them  passed  the  creek  on  the  left,  and  fired  from  a 
thick  wood  across  the  creek  on  the  lefl  flank  of  the  regiment ;  they  then  began  to  recroas 
the  creek  and  attack  us  in  the  rear ;  we  then  found  it  necessary  to  change  our  ground,  to 
prevent  the  rqpment  being  surrounded  ;  we  took  post  on  a  high  hitl  to  our  right.  As  soon 
aa  we  had  taken  post,  the  enemy  msde  a  very  Tigoroua  attack,  which  continued  npward  of 
two  hours ;  and  they  certainly  would  have  forced  us,  had  it  not  been  for  some  Indians  that 
arrived  and  gave  the  Indiaa  hoop,  which  we  answered  with  three  cheers ;  the  rebels  soon 
after  that  gave  way."'  The  nis.jor'B  facts  are  correct,  but  bis  inferences  are  wide  of  the 
mark.  The  Americans  were  not  frightened  by  the  Indian  war-hoop,  for  it  was  a  sound 
very  &iniliar  to  their  ears,  hut  they  <<  gave  way"  because  their  ammunition  gave  out.  Had 
Colonel  Long  been  well  supplied  with  powder  and  ball,  the  British  troops  would  have  been 
destroyed  or  made  prisoQers.  Captain  Montgomery,  of  Hill's  regiment,  was  severely  wound- 
ed and  captured  by  the  Americans,  who,  when  they  gave  way,  set  fire  to  Fort  Anne  and 
retreated  to  the  fa^quarters  of  General  Schuyler  at  Fort  Edward. 

We  returned  to  Whitehall  toward  evening.     The  ride  was  delightful  through  a  country 
ever-changing  and  picturesque,  par- 
ticularly when  approaching  the  lake. 
On  the  left  rise  the  lofty  summits  of 
the  hills  tm  Lake  George ;  on  the 
east  those  of  Vermont  and  Massa- 
chusetts ,  and  down  the  lake,  north- 
ward Mount  Defiance  may  be  plainly 
seen      After  an  early  evening  meal, 
I  procured  a  water-man  and  his  boat, 
and,  accoifipanied  by  my  traveling 
companion  and  Mr.  H.,  proceeded  to 
'  Put  s  Rock,"  near  "  the  Elbow,"  a 
mile  from  the  landing,  and  near  the 
^trance  of  South  Bay.'     The  lake  is 
heri'  very  narrow,  and  the  shores  on  either 
side  are  abrupt,  rocky,  and  wooded.     It  was 
about  sunset  when  we  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
(ploit,  and  the  deep  shadows  that  gathered  upon 
the  weBlcrnehori'.  where  the  famous  ledge  is  situated,  height- 
ened the  picturesijue  character  of  the  scenery  and  the  force 
of  the  historical  :l^lsociations  which  lionize  the  spot.     Upon 
the  rough  ledge  of  rocks  seen  on  the  right  of  the  picture  Ma- 
ll tly  men  boldly  opened  a  musket  battery 
upon  about  five  hunilr<!d  French  and  Indian  warriors  under  the 
famous  Molang,  who  were  in  canoes  upen  the  water.'     This 
event  occurred  a  few  days  previous  to  the  unfortunate  battle 

>  Burga^t  Slatt  oflh*  Exptttilion,  ha.,  p.  81. 

■  Here  I  will  correct  a  wrious  geogrtipbiosl  error  whioh  I  find  in  Peabody'i  Lift  of  PmXnam.  He  ntjs, 
"  Abercrombie  ordered  Moijor  Pninam  to  proceed  wilh  Bfty  men  to  Souib  Baf ,  in  L«he  George."  Again, 
"The  detaobmenl  nuirched  to  Wood  Creek,  Dear  the  point  where  il  flows  into  South  Bay."  Soelh  Bay 
is  in  Lake  Chunplain,  and  Wood  Creek  does  not  flow  into  it  at  all.  See  note  respecting  Wood  Creek, 
ante,  page  137. 

*  The  view  is  taken-  frotn  the  Vermont  shore,  where  rafts  of  timber  and  piles  of  lumber  (as  seen  on  the 
left)  betoken  ihe  chief  article  of  commerce  here.  The  ledge  of  rocks,  which  riws  about  foorteen  feet  in 
height,  is  on  the  New  York  >ide.  From  the  perpeDdicular  point,  rugtred  end  fardtea,  there  ia  a  gentle  slope 
thickly  covered  with  limber  and  ahmbbery,  and  sHbrding  an  excellent  plaoe  for  an  amhasoade.  The  small 
trees  in  the  diilance  mark  the  point  nl  Ihe  £Uou,  and  the  hill  beyond  is  a  portion  of  Skene'a  Mountain, 
which  orerlot^  the  harbor  at  Whitehall. 


w  *T  Pdthaii'i  Kock. 
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Putnam  and  Rogers  on  Lake  Champlain.         Attack  of  the  former  on  the  French  and  Indiana.       The  Saratoga  and  Canfiance 

near  Fort  Anne,  where  Putnam  was  taken  prisoner.  Major  Rogers,  who  was  also  sent  by 
Abercrombie  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  had  taken  a  station  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant, and  Putnam  and  his  fifty,  rangers  composed  the  whole  force  at  this  point.  Near  the 
front  of  the  ledge  he  constructed  a  parapet  of  stone,  and  placed  young  pine  trees  before  it  in 
such  a  natural  manner  that  they  seemed  to  have  grown  there,  and  completely  hid  the  de- 
fense from  observers  on  the  water  below.  Fifteen  of  his  men,  disabled  by  sickness,  were 
sent  back  to  the  camp  at  Fort  Edward,  and  with  his  thirty-five  he  resolved  to  attack  what- 
ever force  might  appear  upon  the  lake.  Four  days  he  anxiously  awaited  the  appearance  of 
the  enemy,  when  early  one  evening  he  was  gratified  by  the  intelligence  that  a  large  fleet  of 
canoes,  filled  with  warriors,  was  leisurely  approaching  from  South  Bay.  It  was  the  time 
of  full  moon,  the  sky  was  unclouded,  and  from  his  hiding-place  every  movement  of  the  In- 
dians could  be  distinctly  seen.  Putnam  called  in  all  his  sentinels,  and  in  silence  every  man 
was  stationed  where  his  fire  might  be  most  effective.  ,  Not  a  musket  was  to  be  moved  until 
orders  were  given  by  the  commander.  The  advanced  canoes  had  passed  the  parapet,  when 
one  of  the  soldiers  hit  his  firelock  against  a  stone.  The  sound  was  caught  by  the  watchful 
ears  of  Molang  and  his  followers.  The  canoes  in  the  van  halted,  and  the  whole  fleet  was 
crowded  in  confusion  and  alarm  directly  beneath  the  ledge.  A  brief  consultation  ensued, 
and  then  they  turned  their  prows  back  toward  South  Bay.  As  they  wheeled  the  voice  of 
Putnam  shouted  «  Fire,"  and  with  sure  aim  each  bullet  reached  a  victim.  The  enemy  re- 
turned the  fire,  but  without  efiect,  and  for  a  time  the  camftge  produced  by  the  Rangers  was 
dreadful  in  that,  dense  mass  upon  the  waters.  Molang  soon  perceived  by  the  firing  that  his 
assailants  were  few,  and  detached  a  portion  of  his  men  to  land  below  and  attack  the  provin- 
cials in  the  rear.  Putnam  had  perceived  this  movement,  and  sent  a  party  of  twelve  men, 
under  Lieutenant  Durkee,  who  easily  repulsed  them  when  they  attempted  to  land.  About 
daybreak  he  learned  that  the  enemy  had  actually  debarked  at  a  point  below,  and  was  march- 
ing to  surround  htm.  This  fact,  and  the  fiiilure  of  his  ammunition,  warned  him  to  retreat. 
Nearly  half  the  number  of  the  enemy,  perished  on  that  fatal  night,  while  Putnam  lost  but 
two  .men,  who  were  wounded.*  While  retreating,  through  the  thick  forest,  an  unexpected 
(snemy  fired  upon  them,  but  wounded  only  one  mai}.  Putnam  instantly' ordered  his  men  to 
((barge,  when  his  voice  was  recognized  by  the  other  leader,  who  cried  out,  **  Hold,  we  are 
friends  !*'  «  Friends  or  foes,"  shouted  Putnam,  "  yon  deserve  to  perish'  for  doing,  so  little  exe^ 
cution  with  so  fair  a  shot."  The  party  proved  to  be  a  detachment  sent  to  cover  their  retreat. 
It  was  late  in  the  evening  twilight  before  I  finished  my  sketch,  but  our  obliging  water- 
man would  not  consent  to  row  us  back  until  we  should  go  to  his  house  near  by  and  see  his 
'*  pullet  and  chickens" — ^his  wife  and  children.  His  dwelling  was  at  the  foot  of  the  steep 
Vermont  shore,  completely  hemmed  in  by  rocks  and  water,  but  embowered  in  shrubbery. 
His  children  brought  us  fruit,  and  we  were  refreshed  by  draughts  of  water  from  a  mountain 
spring  close  by,  of  icy  coldness.  The  moon  was  shining  brightly  when  we  passed  the  Elbow 
on  our  return,  and  by  its  pale  light  we  could  see  the  ribs  and  other  decaying  timber  of  the 
British  ship  of  war  Conjiance  and  the  American  ship  Saratoga,  The  former  was  sunk  there 
in  1814,  and  the  latter,  which  was  afterward  used  as  a  store-ship,  was  scuttled  by  some 
miscreants  while  her  officers  and  crew  were  at  the  village  participating  in  a  Fourth  of  July 
celebration.  It  was  about  nine  in  the  evening  when  we  reached  the  hotel.  There  I  met 
that  distinguished  and  venerable  divine.  Rev.  Mr.  Pierce,  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  and 
was  charmed  and  edified  by  his  conversation  for  more  than  an  hour.*     His  memory  was 

^  These  men,. one  a  provincial,  the  other  an  Indian,  were  placed  under  an  escort  of  two  others,  and  sent 
toward  the  camp.  They  were  pursued  and  overtaken  by  the  Indians.  The  wounded  men  told  the  escort 
to  leave  them  to  their  fate,  which  they  did.  When  the  savages  came  up,  the  provincial,  knowing  that  he 
would  be  put  to  death,  fired  and  killed  three.  He  was  instantly  tomahawked.  The  Indian  was  kept  a 
prisoner,  and  from  him  Putnam  learned  the  above  facts  when  they  met  some  time  afterward  in  Canada. 

'  Mr.  Pierce  was  seventy-five  years  old.  He  distinctly  remembered  Washington's  visit  to  Boston  in  1789. 
The  cavalcade  halted  near  the  entrance  to  the  city,  and  Washington  was  obliged  to  sit  on  horseback  two 
hours,  while  the  state  authorities  and  the  selectmen  decided  a  point  of  etiquette — ^whose  province  it  was  to 
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Departure  from  Whitehall  Sbolet'i  Landing.  Ride  to  the  Batde-gronnd  of  Habbardton.  Pictureaqne  Sceoevy. 

lichly  stored  with  hifitoric  learning,  and  our  interoourse  was  to  me  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
appendix  to  the  events  and  studies  of  the  day. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  left  Whitehall  on  the  steamer  Saranac,.tMd.  landed  at  Chip- 
man's  Point,  or  Sholes's  Landing,  the  port  of  Orwell,  and.  the  most  eligible  point  whence  to 
reach  the  battle-ground  of  Hubbardton.  The  morning  was  delightful,  and  the  ride  in  a  light 
wagon,  accompanied  by  the  intelligent  son  of  Mr.  Sholes,- proved  to  be  one  of  peculiar  pleas- 
ure. Our  route  was  through  the  pleasant  little  village  of  Orwell».  five  miles  southeast  of 
the  landing.  There  we  turned  southward,  and  followed  di^  margin  of  the  broad  ravine  or 
valley  through  which  the  retreating  Americans  and  pursuing  British  passed  when  St.  Clair 
evacuated  Ticopderoga.  .  The  road  was  made  very  tortuous  to  avoid  the  high  ridges  and 
deep  valleys  which  intersect  in  all  directions,  while  at  the  same  time  it  gradually  ascends 
for  several  miles.  I  never  passed  through  a  more  picturesque  country.  The  slopes  and 
valleys  were  'smiling  with  cultivation,  and  in  every  direction  small  lakes  were  sparkling  in 
the  noonday  sun.  WiUiin  about  six  miles  of  the  battle-ground  we  descended  into  a  roman« 
tic  valley  imbosomed  in  a  spur  of  the  Green  Mountains..  We  passed  several  small  lakes, 
lying  one  below  another^  oVer  which  arose  rough  and  lofty  precipices,  their  summits  crowned 
with  cedar,  hemlock,  pine,  and.  spruce.  The  tall  trunks  of  the  pines,  black  and  branchless, 
scathed'  by  lightning  and  the  tempest,  arose  above  the  surrounding  forests  like  mighty  senti- 
nels, and  added  much  to  ih6  wild  grandeur  of  the  scene.  From  the  rough  and  narrow  val- 
ley we  ascended  to  a  high,  rolling  table-land,  well  cultivated  ;  and  upon  the  highest  part  of 
jq|.7^    this  tract,  surrounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  loflier  hills,  the  batde  of  Hubbardton 

1777.     occurred. 
Greneral  Fraser,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  as  having  started  after  the  Americans 
from  Ticonderoga,  continued  his  pursuit  of  St.  Clair  and  his  army  through  the  day, 

^  ^  '  and,  learning  from  some  Tory  scouts  that  they  were  not  far  in  advance,  he  ordered 
his  men  to  lie  that  night  upon  their  arms,  to  be  ready  to  push  forward  at  daybreak.  About 
three  in  the  morning  his  troops  were  put  in  motion,  and  about  five  o'clock  his  advanced 
scoots  discovered  the  American  sentries,  who  discharged  their  pieces  and  retreated  to  the 
main  body  of  the  detachment,  which  was  left  behind  by  St.  Clair,  imder  the  command  of 
Colonels  Warner  and  Francis.  Their  place  of  encampment  was  in  the  southeast  part  of 
Hubbardton,  Rutland  county,  near  the  Pittsford  line,  upon  the  farm  of  John  Selleck,*  not 
far  from  the  place  where  the  Baptist  meeting-house  now  stands.  The  land  is  now  owned 
by  a  son  of  Captain  Barber,  who  was  in  the  engagement.  He  kindly  accompanied  me  to 
the  spot,  and  pointed  out  the  localities,  according  to  the  instructions  of  his  patriotic  father. 
The  engraving  on  the  opposite  page  represents  the  general  view  of  the  place  of  encampment 
and  the  battle-ground.  When  the  British  advanced  guard  discovered  the  Americans,  they 
were  breakfasting  near  a  dwelling  which  stood  close  by  the  Baptist  meeting-house,  the  two- 
story  building  seen  in  the  center  of  the  picture.  The  dark  spot  near  the  fence,  seen  between 
the  larger  trees  in  the  foreground  (I  in  the  map  of  the  battle),  marks  the  remains  of  the  cel- 
lar of  Uie  old  house.  The  road  on  the  right  is  that  leading  toward  Ticonderoga  ;  and  the 
roofs  of  the  houses,  seen  over  the  orchard  on  the  right,  mark  the  direction  of  the  road  lead- 
receive  him.  The  selectmen  carried  the  day.  He  explained  to  me  the  nature  of  the  apparent  error  in  the 
registration  of  the  birth  and  christening  of  I>r.  Franklin.  The  entries  of  both  events  are  upon  the  same 
day,  Sunday,  17th  of  January,  1706.  An  old  man,  who  remembered  the  oircumstance  well,  for  it  caused 
some  gossip  at  the  time,  told  him  that  Dr.  Franklin's  mother  went  to  churoh  and  received  the  communion 
in  the  morning,  gave  birth  to  her  son  at  noon,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  child  was  christened. 

^  The  first  settlement  in  this  town  was  in  the  spring  of  1774,  and  consisted  of  only  two  families.  In 
1775  seven  other  families  joined  them,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Selleck,  and  these  nine  constituted  the  whole 
population  of  the  town  when  the  battle  oocorred.  On  the  day  previous  a  party  of  Indians  and  Tories,  un- 
der Captain  Sherwood,  came  upon  the  inhabitants  and  made  prisoners  of  two  farmefs  named  Hickock,  and 
their  families,  and  two  young  men  named  Eeeler  and  Kellogg.  They  captured  two  or  three  others,  and 
carried  them  all  off  to  Ticonderoga,  leaving  their  families  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  sorrowing  wives 
and  children  made  a  toilsome  journey  over  the  mountains  to  Connecticut,  whence  they  had  emigrated. 
The  men  remained  prisoners  at  Ticonderoga  (except  two  who  escaped)  until  after  the  surrender  oif  Bur- 
goyne  in  October,  when  that  fortress  was  retaken  by  the  Americans.-— -See  Thompion'i  Oazetteer  of  Vermont, 
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now  ofdia  BMtlfrfroaod.  TtuBUb.  BctTMt  ud  SancDder  oT  Colaiel  Hile.  Hl«  nuouble  Eiciu» 

ing  down  to  the  volley  toward  Caatleton.     The  larffe  bouldec  in  front  ia  luned  by  loci^  .tn- 


'zr 


'» 


s  ihc  observatory  of  the  first  man  of  ihe  £ritiill 

[>  who  discovered  the  Americans  ;   and  it  is  relstod 

that  he  was  shot  by  a  aentiiiel  before  he  could  leap 

The  range  ofhills  in  the  distance  are  the  Fitt«- 

ford  Mountains,  over  which  a  portion  of  the  AmeriOJU 

I  branch  of  a  tributary; 

of  C,islli-1i.]i  <"'i.;^k  rims  ihruugli  llir  1,iI,tv;,|,;  botweon 

the  meeting-bouse  and  the  hills  beyond.  Tbe  hottest 
of  the  fight  oocuTTed  upon  the  slope  between  the  largn 
tiee  and  tbe  meeting-bouse.  It  was  ooveied  with  ripe  grain  when  I  visited  it,  and 
the  acbievententa  of  tbe  tiller  gathering  bis  sheaves  seemed  more  truly  great  tl 
the  honors  and  renown  whieh  wholesale  slaughter  ever  procured  for  a  warrior  chieftain. 

It  was  an  excessively  hot  morning  in  July  when  tbe  battle  of  Hubbardton  oom- 
menced.  The  Ameripau  force  consisted  of  the  three  regiments  of  Wamez,  Francis, 
and  Hale,  and  such  stragglers  from  the  main  army  then  at  Castletcm  (six  miles  in  advance) 
as  had  been  picked  up  on  the  way.  The  Americana  were  about  thirteen  bimdred  strong, 
uid  the  British,  under  Fraser,  about  eight  bundled.  Keidesel  and  bis  Germans  were  still 
in  tbe  rear,  but,  expecting  bis  arrival  every  moment,  Eraser  began  the  attack  at  seven  in 
the  morning,  fearing  that  the  Americans  might  eaeufe  if  he  delayed.  The  charge  of  tbe 
enemy  was  well  received,  and  tbe  battle  raged  furionsly.  ,  Had  Warner  been  well  sustained 
by  tbe  militia  regiment  under  Colonel  Hale,  he  might  have  secnnd  a  victory ;  but  that 
officer,  with  his  troops,  fied  toward  Castleton,  bopmg  U>  join  the  main  umy  there  under  St. 
Clair,  leaving  the  commander  with  only  seven  hundred  men  to  oppose  the  enemy.  On  the 
way,  Hale  and  bis  men  fell  in  with  an  inconsideiabte  party  of  British  soldieit,  to  whom  tbey 
rarrendered,  without  ofiering  any  resistance,  although  the  numbers  were  about  equal.'    Tbey 

'  Colonel  Hale  baa  been  severely  CMwnred  for  Ibis  act  of  agqareot  cowardice,  bat  wbaa  every  ciNom* 
staDoe  ia  taJiea  ialo  aoeooal,  Ibere  is  mnoh  to  indnoe  a  roitigatioa  o(  bloiDB.  Himself  and  a  laif  e  ponioa 
of  hia  men  were  in  feeble  health,  and  qoite  unfit  [or  active  Mrvioe,  and  hia  moveiaeat  was  oae  of  praoaa 
tiod  ratbei  than  of  cowardly  akrm.  Rivala,  soon  after  he  sarreodered,  oironlated  reports  onbTotaUe  to  his 
repatatioa.  On  bearing  oT  tbem,  he  wrote  to  General  Washington,  askiag  bim  to  obtain  hii  exchange,  that 
Im  night  vindioale  his  chanwter  by  a  coort-Durtial ;  but  Won  this  oonid  be  aoconplished  be  died,  while 
a  prisoner  on  Long  bland,  in  September,  1780. 
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appearance      The  Bniiali 
grenadiers    occupied     the 
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Major   Darner   were 
immediately      brought 
to  action  m  HUpport  of 
ft    flaiiL      At 
that     niomt  lit     the     whole 
ish  line  made   a   bayonet 
harge  upon  the  American!  with 
ble  eiiect      The  latter  suppos- 
ing that  the  Geraians  m  full  force  were 
coming  upon  them    broke  and  fled  with  great 
precipitation     some  over  the    Pittsford   Mountains 
toward  Rutland  and  othi,rB  down  the  valley  toward  Castleton  ' 


appear-   ''  ihe  Americans  Imt  three  hundred  and  twenty  iuur  in  killed,  wuiuided,  and 

prisoners.  The  brave  Colonel  Francis  was  slain  while  gallantly  fighting  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment,  and  twelve  ofEcers  were  made  prisoners.  The  British  loss  waa  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three,  among  whom  were  Major  Pratt  and  about  twenty  inferior  officers.'  The 
British  also  captured  about  two  hundred  stand  of  arms. 

When  General  St.  Clair  heard  the  firing  at  Hubbardton,  he  attempted  to  send  a  force  to 

the  relief  of  Warner,  but  the  militia  absolutely  refused  to  go,  and  the  regulars  and  othen 

were  too  far  on  their  way  to  Fort  Edward  to  be  recalled.      St.  Clair  had  juat  learned,  too, 

that  Burgoyne  waa  at  Skenesborough,  and  ho  hastened  forward  to  join  General  Schuyler, 

which  be  did  on  the  ISth,  with  his  troopa  worn  down  by  fatigue  and  lack  of  pro- 

'  '  visions.  The  loss  to  the  Americans  by  the  evacuation  of  these  posts  on  the  laks 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  [neoes  of  cannon  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammo- 


EiFLAMATioH  OF  TBE  Mit. — A,  adwKed  corps  oT  General  Fraser,  attacked  at  B;  C,  position  of  the 
GOTTB  while  il  vss  forrnin); ;  Q,  Enrt  o(  Balcarru  detached  to  cover  the  riffbt  wiQg ;  E,  the  van-goaH 
nnd  Brunswick  company  of  Cliaaseuni  coming  up  with  General  Reldesel ;  F,  poailion  of  the  Americans 
al^r  Beidoel  arrived.  The  lines  eitendiug  dowDward  show  the  course  of  the  retreat  of  ' 
over  the  Pittsford  Mountains.  H,  position  of  the  BritUh  af^er  the  action;  I,  house  whei 
were  carried,  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  picture  on  page  144;  0,  position  of  the  Amerkaiis  pre- 
vious to  the  action.  Thia  map  ia  a  redaced  copy  of  one  drawn  by  P.  Gerlach,  Bnrgoyns's  depu^  qoarter- 
mester  general. 

'  Many  of  the  Americans,  in  their  precipitate  retreat,  threw  away  their  muskela  to  rid  themaelves  of 
the  eaourobranoa.  Some  have  been  found,  within  a  few  years,  in  tbe  woods  on  the  line  of  the  retreat. 
One  of  tbem,  of  Amerioan  mannfactare,  ia  in  my  posaession,  and  dated  1774.  The  bayonet  is  fixed,  tbe 
Bint  is  in  the  lock,  and  the  powder  and  ball  are  still  in  the  barrel. 

*  Tbe  statements  concerning  (be  loss  in  tfaia  battle  are  various  and  oontradictoiy.  Some  accoonis  say 
that  nearly  six  hnndred,  who  were  wounded,  crawled  off  into  the  woods  and  died ;  and  others,  again,  pat 
tbe  American  loss  down  at  less  than  three  hundred.     There  is  a  preponderance  oT  testimony  in  lavor  of 


tba  nilntber  I  have  given,  and  it  is,  doubtless,  near  the  truth. 
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nition  and  storeB.  In  every  respect  the^  event  was  disastrous,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  pro« 
duced.much  discontent  in  the  array  and  disappointment  throughout  the  country. 
'  Geneiral  Schuyler  summoned  the  fragments  of  the  broken  armies  to  his  camp  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward. All  united,  numbered  only  four  thousand  four  hundred  men,  and  this  was  the  whole 
efiective  force  opposed  to  the  southward  progress  of  Burgoyne.  Nearly  one  hslf  of  these  de- 
serted, not  to  the  enemy,  but  to  their  homes,  before  the  end  of  the  month.  Yet  the  general 
neither  despaired  nor  remained  idle.  He  kept  his  men  busily  engaged  in  destroying  bridges, 
ielling  trees,  digging  deep  trenches,  and  making  other  obstructions  in  the  forest  paths  from 
Fort  Anne  to  Fort  Edward,  to  delay  the  progress  of  the^ enemy ;  and  this  labor  resulted  in 
greatly  impeding  Burgoyne's  march,  and  in  delaying  his  arrival  upon  the  Hudson.  The 
subsequent  events  connected  with  these  two  armies,  excepting  the  battle  of  Bennington  and 
the  expedition  of  St.  Leger,  have  already  been  noticed  in  detail.  The  latter  will  be  con- 
sidered in  their  proper  order. 

I  lingered  upon  the  battle-ground  in  Hubbardton  as  long  as  time  would  allow,  for  the 
view  from  that  lofty  table-land  is  both  beautiful  and  grand,  particularly  m  the  direction  of 
Castleton,  on  the  southwest.  A  broad  valley,  bounded  on  either  side  by  ranges  of  high  hills, 
cultivated  to  their  summits,  and  diversified  by  rich  mtervales  covered  with  ripe^  harvests  and 
dark  green  com,  spread  but  below  us,  a  lovely  picture  of  peace  and  prosperity.  The  view 
at  its  further  extremity  is  bounded  by  the  high  hills  near  the  Hudson,  and  on  the  left  some 
of  the  higher  summits  were  dark  with  spruce  and  cedar  trees.  We  returned-  toSholes's  by  the 
way  of  Hyde*s,  in  Sudbury,  where  we  dined.  As  usual,  every  delicacy  of  the  season  was  upon 
his  table.  Indeed,  '*  a  table  equal  to  Hyde's"  has  become  a  proverbial  expression  of  praise 
among  tourists,  for  it  is  his  justifiable  boast  that  he  spreads  the  choicest  repasts  that  are 
given  between  Montreal  and  New  Orleans.  His  beautifully  embowered  mansion  is  near 
the  base  of  the  Green  Mountains,  by  the  margin  of  a  charming  lake,  on  the  borders  of  a 
rich  valley,  about  twelve  miles  east  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  a  more  delightful  summer 
retreat  can  not  well  be  imagined.  Our  route  thither  was  over  a  rough  mountain  road. 
Among  the  rugged  hills  we  met  a  venerable,  white-haired  man  leaning  upon  two  canes,  and 
greatly  bowed  by  the  weight  of  years.  I  accosted  him-  with  reverence,  and,  in  answer  to 
my  inquiry  whether  he  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  he  informed  me  that  he  was  with 
Greneral  Sullivan  on  Rhode  Island,  and  was  on  duty  in  the  fort  on  Butt's  Hill  at  the  time 
of  the  engagement  there  on  the  29th  of  August,  1778,  known  as  the  battle  of  Quaker  Hill. 

We  arrived  at  Sholes's  between  five  and-  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Our  excellent  host 
and  his  neighbor  and  friend,  living  at  the  fbot  of  Mount  Independence,  anticipating  my 
wishes,  had  a  skiff  in  readiness  to  convey  us  across  the  bay  to  visit  that  memorable  spot. 
Although  I  had  ridden  forty  miles  during  the  day,  and  storm-clouds  had  been  gathering 
thick  and  fast  for  two  hours,  and  now  threatened  a  speedy  down-pouring,  I  was  too  anxious 
for  the  visit  to  allow  fatigue  or  rain  to  thwart  my  purpose.  Accompanied  by  my  companion 
and  another  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  S.,  we  pushed  across  the  bay — ^five  of  us  in  a 
hght  skiff,  and  the  wind  rising — ^to  the  foot  of  Mount  Independence,  on  its  steep  southern  side. 

We  ascended  by  the  old  road  constructed  in  1776.  The  top  of  the  summit  is  flat  table- 
land, and  afforded  a  very  eligible  site  fo#  strong  military  works.  It  was  first  occupied  by 
the  Americans  early  in  1776,  when  they  commenced  the  erection  of  batteries,  barracks,  and 
houses,  with  the  view  of  making  it  a  place  of  general  rendezvous,  and  a  recruiting  station 
for  the  army  of  the  north.*  It  was  heavily  timbered  when  they  took  possession  of  it,  but 
almost  all  the  trees  were  felled  for  building  purposes  and  for  fuel.     A  second  growth  of  tim- 

^  Moimt  Independence  is  situated  in  the  southwest  comer  of  Orwell,  in  Vermoot,  one  mile  north  orShoIes's 
Landing,  and  contains  about  two  hundred  and  fiAy  aores  of  land,  some  of  which  is  arable.  The  troops  sta- 
tioned there  in  1776  received  the  news  of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence^  by  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  with  the  most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy.  It  was  just  after  the  reveille,  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th  of  July,  that  a  courier  arrived  with  the  gfaid  tidings ;  and,  by  a  general  order,  a  gala 
day  for  the  soldiers  ensued.  At  sumet  they  fired  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns,  in  honor  of  the  confederation, 
and  named  the  place  on  which  they  were  eneamped  Mount  IndjBpendence,  in  commemoration  of  the  event. 
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ber  now  covers  it,  except  where  the  parades  were.  The  trees  are  chiefly  maple,  some  of  them 
twenty  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  abont  two  hundred  of  them  on  the  mount,  large 
enough '£)r  the  extraction  of  sap  for  sugar.  The  young  shoots  never  sprang  up  where  the 
old  parades  were,  and  they  present  bald  spots,  bearing  only  stinted  vegetation. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1776  the  Americans  were  diligent  in  fortifying  this 
spot.  They  erected  a  picketed  fort  and  several  batteries,  dug  many  wells,  and  constructed 
nearly  three  hundred  houses  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers.  The  remains  of  these  are  scattered 
in  all  directions  upon  the  mount ;  and  the  foundation  walls  of  the  hospital,  just  commenced 
when  the  evacuation  in  1777  took  ^ilace,  are  now  nearly  as  perfect  as  when  first  laid.  Nar- 
row ditches,  indicating  the  line  of  pickets  on  the  north  part  of  the  mount,  and  running  in 
various  directions  and  at  every  angle,  are  distinctly  seen ;  and  the  remains  of  the  **  horse- 
shoe battery,"  on  the  extreme  north  end,  are  very  prominent.  Near  this  battery  is  a  flint 
quarry,  which  seems  to  have  been  well  known  and  used  by  the  Indians,  for  arrow-heads  in 
every  stage  of  m&nufaoture,  from  the  almost  uhshapen  flint  to  the  pezfect  weapon,  are  found 
there,  I  was  told,  in  abundance.  Toward  the  close  of  1776  a  fatal  epidemic  prevailed  in 
the  garrison  there,  called  the  **  camp  distemper,' '  and  the  graves  of  the  victims  are  thickly 
strewn  among  the  trees.  At  one  time  the  deaths  were  so  numerous  that  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  dig  a  grave  for  each,  and  the  spot  was  shown  to  me  where  fourteen  bodies  were 
deposited  in  a  single  broad  grave,  about  daylight  one  mdrniug.  Among  the  hundreds  of 
these  mounds  of  the  dead,  scattered  over  the  mount,  there  was  only  one  individualized  by  aa 

inscribed  stone.  The  rude  monument  is  a  rough  limestone, 
and  the  in^ription,  **  M.  Richardson  Stoddard,"  appeared  as 
if  carved  with  the  point  of  a  bayonet.  The  tenant  was  prob- 
ably an  officer  of  militia  from  a  town  formerly  named  Stod- 
dard, in  Vermont.  Already  some  Vandal  visitor  had  brpkoi 
^23E^^  ^^^  "relic"  from  its  diminutive  bulk,  and  ere  this  some  pa- 
'    '      ' '  triotic  antiquary  has  doubtless  slipped  the  whole  stone  into  his 

pocket,  and  secured  a  legacy  of  rare  value  for  his  wondering  children  !  A  propensity  to  ap- 
propriate to  private  use  a  fragment  of  public  monuments,  and  a  pitiful  ambition,  allied  in 
kind  to  that  of  the  Ephesian  incendiary,  to  associate  one's  name  by  pencil  or  penknife  in- 
scription with  places  of  public  resort,  have  already  greatly  marred  and  disfigured  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  few  monuments,  and  can  not  be  too  severely  condemned.  Charity,  that  "  cov- 
ereth  the  multitude  of  sins,"  has  not  a  mantle  broad  enough  to  hide  this  iniquity,  for  none 
but  heartless  knaves  or  brainless  fools  would  thus  deface  even  the  meanest  grave-stone  in  a 
church-yard.  Wolfe's  monument  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  the  monuments  at  Red 
Bank  and  Paoli,  bear  mournful  testimony  of  this  barbarism  which  is  abroad. 

At  various  times  Mount  Independence,  as  well  as  Crown  Point  and  other  localities  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lake  Champlain,  has  been  scarred  by  money-diggers.  In  1815  a  company 
came  hither  from  Northern  Vermont,  to  search  for  military  treasures  which  wise  seers  and 
the  divining  rod  declared  were  buried  there.  The  chief  of  the  party,  entertaining  misgiv- 
ings on  his  arrival  as  to  the  success  of  money-digging,  purchased  land  in  the  neighborhood, 
*  and  while  his  more  credulous  companions  were  digging  deep  into  the  mount,  he  was  plowing 
deep  into  his  land.  He.  raised  grain  and  esculent  root^— they  raised  gravel  and  worthless 
clay.  When  their  patience  and  money  were  exhausted,  they  shouldered  their  picks  and  de- 
parted for  Western  New  York.  He  remained,  became  a  thrifly  farmer,  and,  by  the  unerr- 
ing divining  rod  of  industry,  found  the  treasure.  Credulous  people  still  dig  at  these  locali- 
ties, and  several  pits  were  pointed  out  to  me  which  had  been  recently  excavated.^ 

*  Three  or  four  years  ago  the  white  wife  of  a  negro  dreamed  three  times — the  cabalistic  number — that 
at  a  certain  place  on  Mount  Independence  immense  treasm'es  were  buried  when  the  Americans  evacuated 
that  post.  They  were,  doubtless,  the  identical  silver  balls  which  calumny  asserted  Burgoyne  fired  into  St. 
Clair's  camp  as  the  price  of  treason.  The  negro  procured  aid,  and  a  pure  white  dog  to  vmatch  them  while 
^ligging*  ^  moonlight  night  was  the  chosen  time.  The  secret  leaked  into  the  ears  of  some  boys,  and  set 
their  mischievous  wits  at  work.     A  large  pumpkin  was  emptied  of  its  seeds,  and  staring  eyes,  wide  nos- 
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Dutaiwi  on  the  Ltks. 


Vlstr  from  Sbnlm't  LaBilii«. 

D&rknMS  ctun«  on,  tad  the  ntin  pattered  apon  the  leavei  before  we  descended  to  the 
shore ;  and  by  the  time  we  were  fairly  out  upon  the  lake  our  destined  haven  was  invisible. 
The  wind  was  fresh  and  the  waters  rough.  One  of  the  ladies  guided  the  helm,  but  hei 
bright  eyes  could  not  discern  the  distant  shore,  and  her  nautical  skill  was  unavailing.  The 
■on  of  Mr.  8.,  anticipating  such  a  dilemma,  diaoharged  a  small  swivel  at  the  landing,  and  by 
its  beacon  flash  we  were  safely  guided  until  we  came  within  the  rays  of  the  candles  at  the 
house.      Wet  and  weary,  we  supped  and  retired  early,  to  resume  our  journey  in  the  morning. 


niU,  and  grianiDg  teeth  were  oat  oat  of  the  rind,  tod  &  li){h(ed  cuhIIb  was  placed  within  the  sphere.  TbU 
hideoui  head,  with  ita  fiery  ejea  and  nostrilii,  was  placed  on  (he  caput  of  a  bold  boy,  who  marched  ap  to 
the  pit  where  the  moaey-dlggera  were  at  work.  The  dog  first  discovered  the  ([rinmiig  specter,  and,  with 
a  load  yell,  leaped  from  the  cavity  and  ran  for  life.  The  men  followed,  leaving  pick,  ipade,  hat,  and  coat 
behind,  qails  sare  that  the  "  irentleman  in  black"  waa  ologe  apon  their  heeLi ;  and  they  have  ever  HDOe  be- 
liered  that  he  guards  the  trauarei,  and  lametimea  taken  an  evening  atroll  on  Moant  Independence. 

'  This  is  a  view  Trom  Chipmaa's  Point,  or  Sboles's  Landing,  looking  nonh.  The  high  ridge  on  the  right, 
in  the  diftuioB,  is  Mount  Independeaoe,  The  higher  and  more  distant  hill  on  the  led,  over  the  oadar,  is 
Moant  Defiance,  and  the  eleralion  beyond  is  Meant  Hope.  Fort  Ticonderoga  is  on  the  other  side  of  Hooot 
Independence,  in  a  line  with  the  highest  part. 
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DtMKDt  Vlsw  or  Cnm  Pnhit. 


CHAPTER  Vir. 

"  The  gre«n  «Ar1h  aends  its  incense  op  Trom  «Ter;  monntsin  shrine, 
From  eveiy  flower  and  dewj  cap  that  greeted  the  ■unsfajne. 
The  mtatt  are  lilted  rrom  the  rilU  like  the  white  ning  at  pmjti ; 
Thej  lean  above  the  snoteDt  hills,  as  doing  homage  there. 
The  forest-tope  are  lowly  cast  o'er  breezy  hill  and  glen, 
As  if  a  prayerful  spirit  pass'd  on  nature  as  on  men." 

Whitthr. 

LIGHT  miat  wm  upon  the  water  when  we  depuled  froni  Sholee'i,  bat 
^  gentle  breeze  swept  it  off  to  the  hilla  u  we  turned  the  point  of  Mount 
ludqieudence  and  entered  the  broader  expanse  neur  Ticondert^^  We 
caught  s  last  glimpse  of  the  giay  ruini  as  our  boat  sped  by,  and  befoie 
nine  o'clock  we  landed  at  Chimney  Point,  opposite  Crown  Point,  where 
the  lake  is  only  half  a  mile  wide.'  Here  the  French  established  their 
first  settlement  on  Lake  Champlain,  in  1731,  and  oonunenced  the  culti- 
vation of  the  grains  of  the  country.  They  erected  a  stone  wind-mill  in 
the  neighborhood,  which  was  g&rrisoned  and  used  as  a  fort  during  the 
wars  with  the  English  colonies.  When  Profesaot  Kalm,  the  Swedish 
naturalist  and  traveler,  during  his  botanical  tour  through  New  York  and 

Canada  in  1749,  visited  this  settlement,  five  or  six  cannons  were  mounted  in  the  mill.     The 

place  was  then  called  Wind-mill  Point,' 

The  same  year  in  which  the  French  settled  at  Chimney  Point,  they  built  a  strong  fort 

upon  the  shore  opposite,  and 

called  it  Fort  St.  Frederic. 

in  honor  of  Frederic  Man- 

repas,  the  then  Secretary  of 

State.    It  was  a  starwork,  in 

the  form  of  a  pentagon,  with 

baationK  at  the  angles,  and 

surrounded  by  aditch  walled 

in  with  stone.      Katm  says 

there  was  a  considerable  set- 
tlement around  the  fort,  and 

pleasant,  onltivated  gardens 

adorned  the  rude  dwellings. 

Thero   was   a   neat    little 

gave  the  name  of  Chimney  Point  to  the  bold  promontory. 

'  ChimDBf  Point  is  in  Ibe  southweslem  corner  of  Addison  town,  Vermont,  and  is  ibe  proper  laoding.pUoe 
for  tbose  who  desire  to  visit  the  mias  of  Crown  Point  fortress,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake. 

*  Prom  Kslm's  account  it  appears  probable  ibat  (be  wiad-inUl  was  opon  the  shore  opposite,  at  the  point 
where  now  may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  what  is  called  the  Ortnaditrt'  Batttry,  He  nys  it  was  "  within  one 
or  two  musket-shots  of  Fort  St.  Frederio,"  a.  fortifioation  immedialely  on  the  sh<»e  opposite  Chimney  Point. 

*  This  view  is  taken  from  the  green  in  front  of  the  inn  at  Chimney  Point,  looking  wett-sonthwest.  The 
int  land  seen  across  the  lake  is  Crown  Point,  with  the  remaining  barracks  and  other  works  of  the  fortress, 
and  the  dwellings  and  oatbouses  of  Mr.  Baker,  a  resident  farmer.  Beyond  the  point  is  Balwaggy  Bay,  a 
broad,  deep  esluary  much  wider  ihan  the  lake  at  Chimney  Point.  Beyond  the  bay,  and  rising  from  its 
western  shore,  is  Balwaggy  Mountain,  varying  in  perpendicular  height  from  four  to  nine  hundred  feet,  and 
-distant  from  the  fort  between  one  and  two  miles.     A  little  to  the  right  of  the  larger  tree  on  the  shore  is  the 


FoiNT  LA^DrHO,' 


church  within  the  lamparts, 
and  every  thing  betokened 
a  smiling  future  for  a  hap- 
py and  prosperous  colony. 
But  the  rude  clangor  of  wac 
disturbed  their  repoee  a  few 
yean  afterward  ;  the  thun- 
der of  BritiBh  artillery  fright- 
ened them  away,  and  they 
retired  to  the  north  end  of 
the  lake.  For  many  years 
the  chimneys  of  their  desert- 
ed dwellings  on  the  eastem 
shoro  were    standing,   and 
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VWt  to  CrowD  PotDL  UHCrtpHoDofdwFanrea.  It*  prcHnt  Appuno^ 

Anxioui  to  leave  Ib  the  eTemii^  bout  for  Burlingtoa,  we  sent  out  light  baggage  to  the  inn, 
and  immediately  crowed  over  to  Crown  Feint  on  a  horse-boat,  the  only  feiry  vesael  there, 
Ui.  Baker,  an  aged  reiident  and  fainier  upon  the  point,  kindly  guided  us  over  the  remains 
of  the  military  works  in  the  vicinity,  where  we  passed  between  three  and  four  hours.  We 
first  visited  old  Fort  St.  Frederic,  the  senior  fbrtrew  in  chronological  order.  It  is  upon  the 
ateep  bank  of  the  lake,  and  the  remains  of  its  bomb-proof  covered  way,  oven,  and  magazine 
can  still  be  traced  ;  the  form  of  its  ramparts  is  indicated  by  a  broken  line  of  mounds. 

The  average  width  of  the  peninsula  of  Crown  Point  is  one  mile,  and  the  principal  woika 
are  upon  its  highest  part,  near  the  northern  end.  The  peninsula  is  made  up  of  dark  lime- 
stone, covered  quite  slightly  with  earth.  This  physical  characteristic  lent  strength  to  the 
post,  for  an  enemy  could  not  approach  it  by  parallels  or  regular  advances,  but  must  make  an 
open  aasault.  St.  Frederic,  standing  close  by  the  water,  lacked  this  advantage ;  and  the 
French,  feeling  their  comparative  weakness;  exercised  the  valor  of  prudence,  and  abandoned 
il  on  the  approach  of  the  English  and  provincials  under  General  Amherst,  in  1 759, 
and  retired  to  the  Isle  Aux  Noix,'  in  the  Sorel.  The  British  commander  took  im- 
loediate  possession,  but  the  works  were  so  dilapidated  that,  instead  of  repairing  them,  he  at 
onoe  b^aa  the  erection  of  a  new  ahd  extensive  fortress  about  two  hundred  yards  south- 
west of  it,  and  upon 
,,       '^,^  "■  more  commanding 

..    ^  '■  - ..  1    \    "  -  '  ' '      .  ground.   Theram- 

parts  were  about 
twenty-five      feet 
thick,  and  nearly 
the  same  in  height, 
of  solid   masonry. 
i  The  curtains  varied  in  length  from  Gfly- 
e  hundred  yards,  and  the  whole 
nouHuring  along  the  ramparts, 
and  including  the  b^tions.  was  cii.'ht  hundred  and  iifty-three 
yardg,  a.  Iriflc  less  than  half  a  mile.     A  broad  ditch  cut  out  of 
solid  limestone  surrou[ided  it.      The  fragments  taken  from  the  ex- 
cavation were  used  to  construct  the  reveling,  and  the  four  rows 
of  barracks  erected  within.      On  tlic  north  was  a  gate,  and  from 
the  northeastern  bastion  was  a  covered  way  leading  to  the  lake. 
Within  this  bastion  a  well,  nearly  ci};ht  feet  in  diameter  and  niner 
lyffct  deep,  was  sunk,  froin  which  the  garrison  was  supplied  with 
iitircly  finished,  althoagh  the 
iint^l:  .' >'.   :!iL.     I'     a'.  ■        ',  'I'ji  ijiillionsof  dollars  upon  it  and 
its  outworks.     Its  construction  was  a  part  of  the  grand  plan  de- 
Pijn  or  TBt  YoKt.  vised  by  Pitt  to  crush  French  power  in  America,  and  hence,  for 

rite  of  Fort  St.  Frederic,  and  at  the  edge  of  ibe  circle  on  the  left,  along  the  •ame  shore,  is  the  localilj  of  the 
Grtntidim'  Botttry.  The  wbarf  *Dd  bridge  in  the  roregronDd  form  the  sleam-boat  and  ferry  landing  at 
Chimney  Point.  '  This  is  pronmiaoed  0  Noo-ak. 

'  There  were  four  large  buildings  used  for  barraoks  within  the  fort,  the  walls  or  obimtiejs  of  which  were 
built  of  limeslooe.  One  of  them  has  been  entirety  removed,  and  another,  Iwo  hundred  and  eighty-seveg 
feel  long,  is  almoM  dsnralished.  Portiooa  of  it  are  seen  on  the  left,  in  the  foreground  of  (ba  picture.  The 
walls  of  the  other  two — one,  one  hundred  and  ninetj-tvo,  and  tbe  other  Ito  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  long, 
■nd  two  stories  high — are  quite  perfeot,  BOd  one  of  them  was  roofed  and  inbeJjiled  until  within  two  or  three 
jesn.  At  esoh  end,  and  between  these  barracks,  are  seen  tbe  remains  of  tbe  ramparts.  The  view  is  from 
ihe  Dofthweetern  angle  oT  the  fort,  a  little  sonth  oif  the  reroaim  of  the  western  range  of  barracks,  and  look. 
ii^  soDlbeast.  Tbe  bills  in  Ihe  distaQoe  are  (be  Green  Mountains  on  the  left,  and  tbe  nearer  range  called 
Snake  Mountain,  on  Ihe  right. 

BxpIaniUum  oftht  Plan. — A,  B,  C,  Ihe  barracki ;  D,  tbe  wsU  /  tbe  blaok  line  denote*  tbe  nunparu,  with 
its  paraptt ;  the  white  qnoe  next  to  it  the  ditch,  and  the  sbaded  part  oolaide,  the  eotrmi  leay,  bamqiuiUi 
and  gladi. 
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this  ms  well  u  far  every  other  part  of  the  lervice  here,  the  moat  extrKordinuy  efibiti  'were 
m&de,  and  pecuniary  meaiiB  were  freely  laviahed.' 

Amhent  oonitnicted  Mveral  im&tl  reneli  at  Crown  Point,  and,  learing  a  guriwn  to  d»- 
fend  the  partly  finished  fbrt,  embarlced  with  tiie  rest  rf  his  troops,  and  sailed  down  the  lake, 
to  attack  the  Fraaoh  in  thnr  new  position  in  the  Sorel.  Storm  aftei  stomi  tneo  npcn  the 
kke,  and  greatly  endangered  ^e  safety  of  bis  men  and  mimitiDns  in  the  frail  vessels.  The 
season  being  oMuideTably  advanced,  he  abandoned  the  design,  and  resolved  not  to  risk  thfr 
nmw-storms  that  woold  won  ensoe,  and  the  general  barrenness  of  food  and  forage  that  now 
Octobn  E,  prevailed  in  an  enemy's  cottntry.  So  he  returned  to  Crown  Point,  and  went  into 
iT5»-        winter-quarten. 

The  works  at  Crown  Poiot  are  mnoh  better  piwervad  than  those  at  Tioooderoga,  and  th« 

present  owner  of  th» 
ground,  with  a  resola- 
tion  which  bespeaks 
his  taste  and  patriot- 
inn,  will  not  aUow  a 
st<»e  to  be  removed. 
The  view  here  given 
is  from  the  parapet 
near  the  end  of  the 
southeastern  range  of 
barracks,  where  the 
flag-staff  was,  looking 
down  the  lake  north- 
west. At  the  foot  of 
the  hills  on  the  lake 
shore,  toward  the  left, 
is  Cedar  Point,  at  the 
entrance  of  Bulwag- 
gy  Bay,  and  a  little 
north  of  it  is  the  vil- 
Cmown  Pomr.  l«ge  of  Port  Henry, 

the  location  of  the 
works  of  a  large  iron  oompany,  composed  chiefly  of  Bostonians.  There  is  a  ferry  between 
this  place  and  Chimney  Point,  the  boats  toiiohing  at  Crown  Point. 

In  the  gable  wall  of  the  nearest  barracks  in  the  view  are  two  inscribed  stones,  tkcei  smooth 
where  the  inseription  is  carved.  One  bears  the  initials  "G. 
R.,"  George  Hex  or  King ;  the  rude  form  of  an  anchor,  a  marit 
peculiar  to  Great  Britain,  and  placed  opon  her  cannon-balls 
and  other  military  articles  ;  and  the  date  of  the  construction  of 
the  fortress,  <<  1759."  The  other  stone  has  the  initial  "G." 
without  the  R.,  the  monogram  of  Amherst,  the  anchor,  and  a 
number  of  rectangular  and  diagooal  tines  of  inexplicable  mean- 
ing. The  deep  well,  already  alluded  to,  is  close  by  the  covered 
way  that  bads  to  the  lUcS,  and  a  few  rods  northeast  from  the 
eastern  range  of  barracks.  It  was  nearly  filled  with  nibbisb, 
and  almost  hidden  from  view  by  the  weeds  and  shrubbery  upon  its  margin.  I  was  informed 
that  a  general  impression  prevailed  in  the  vicinity,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  that  this  deep 
well  was  the  dqtository  of  vast  treasures,  which  were  oast  into  it  by  the  French  for  oonceal- 


'  For  the  oampsign  of  1759  tbe  LegiaUture  of  New  York  autborisad  the  levy  o{  tvo  thouiand  six  band- 
ied Kud  eightj  men,  sod  iasned  the  suia  of  five  haadred  ihoiuand  dallara  in  bills  of  oredil,  bearing  interest, 
and  redaemabJe  in  1768  by  (be  proceeds  of  an  annual  tax. 
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nwull  (br  DwMva  !■  tliB  WdL       A  mianbla  Hmipj-diggar.       Ciptnn  of  CrowD  Point  bj  Iba  Putrioli.       Sclh  WuhTI 

rant  when  thef  ftbuidoited  the  fort  in  17S9.     Aoooidinglj,  k  itoek  company  of  fifty  men, 
wiuxe  cai»tBl  was  laboi,  and  whow  dividand*  were  to  ba 
^.^  ~   ' -^>M> ..  't^B  treasure  fonnd,  cleared  the  well  of  all  ita  mbbiah,  in 

t^,     '  ^-^T!^  aearcb  of  the  gold  and  Bilrer.     One  of  the  company  for- 

~  "^  niaheil  the  vhisky  which  waB  dmnlc  on  the  oocaaion,  and 

agreed  to  wait  for  his  pay  until  the  treasure  wu  leotired. 
The  men  ■<  kept  their  spirits  np  by  pouring  spirits  down," 
and  befon  the  work  was  completed  nearly  three  hogs- 
heads of  alcohol  were  akallowed  by  them.  They  cleared 
and  drained  the  well  to  its  rocky  bottom,  and  all  the  metal 
which  they  foand  was  iron  in  the  form  of  nails,  spikes, 
bolts,  axes,  shovels,  &o.  The  whisky  and  the  laboi 
were  lost  to  the  owners,  but  they  found  the  saying  cor- 
rect, that  "  trtith  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,"  for  tbey 
disoorered,  when-  aX  the  bottom,  the  important  truth, 
which  doubtless  taught  them  wisdom,  that  credality  is  a 
foithlesa  thongh  amiUng  friend,  and  a  caprioions  and  hard 
Tin  Will.  master  to  serve.     Money-digging  still  continues  in  the 

nnghboriiood,  and  sereral  exoavationB  within  Uie  fi^  were  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  quite 
recent  labor  in  that  line. 

In  1844  a  venerable,  white-haired  man,  apparently  between  eighty  and  ninety  years  of 
age,  leaning  npcm  a  stafi)  and  aecanq)anied  by  two  athletic  men,  came  to  the  fort  and  began 
to  dig.  Tbty  were  observed  by  Mr.  B.,  and  ordered  away.  The  old  man  was  urgent  for 
leave  to  dig,  for  he  had  come  from  the  northern  part  of  Vermont,  was  very  poor,  knew  ex- 
actly where  the  treasure  was,  as  he  had  assisted  in  ooncealing  it,  and  aaked  but  ^ifty  min- 
utes to  fini^  his  work.  Mr.  B.  left  them,  and,  retorning  an  hour  afterward,  saw  quite  a 
deep  hole,  fant  no  man  was  near.  The  diggers  were  gone,  and  die  imprenion  is  that  they 
really  "found  something!"  Thece  has  been  a  great  deal  of  money-digging  upoti  Snake 
MoBstain,  on  the  eastern  nde  of  the  lake,  indnobd,  to  some,  extent,  by  the  wonderful  discovery 
of  a  crucible  there.  Among  those  n^ged  hills  was  douhtlessthe  residence  of  ■•  May  Uartin," 
the  lovdy  heroine  of  the  ■■  Money-diggers."' 

Crown  Point  remained  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  British  from  1759  until  177fi,  when 
it  was  surprised  and  taken  by  a  small  body  of  pnivinoiala  called  ■'  Green  Konntain  Boys," 
under  Colonel  Seth  Warner.'  I  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  attempted  its  cap- 
ture on  the  same  day  that  Delaplaoe  aarrradered  Tioonderoga  to  Ethan  Allen,  bnt  was 
thwarted  and  driven  back  by  a  storm.  That  was  on  the  10th  of  May.  The  attempt 
was  renewed  on  the  12th,  with  ancoess,  and  the  garrison,  connsting  of  only  a  sergeant 
and  eleven  men,  were  made  prisoners  without  firing  a  shot.'  Among  Uie  spoils  were  a  boixt 
red  and  fourteen  cannons,  of  which  only  sixty-one  were  fit  for  service. 

'  See  Thooipsaa'i  pret^  flolion,  "JVoy  Jfortm,  or  tlu  Mimtg-Jiggtri." 

'  9eth  Warner  wai  born  in  Woodbary,  Cooaacticat,  aboDt  1744.  He  moved  to  Benaingloii,  Vennost, 
in  1TT3,  and  was  noted  for  hii  lUll  in  hunting.  Ha  and  Ethso  Allen  were  tbe  leaders  of  the  psople  oftbe 
New  Hsmpahire  Greats  in  their  oontroveny  with  New  York,  and  on  the  9lh  of  Maroh,  1774;  tb«  Legisla- 
inn  of  the  latter  jaovinoe  pasaed  an  aot  of  ootlawry  agaiiut  them.  After  the  cutore  of  rTinoQiinraga  add 
Crown  Poiat,  he  received  a  colonsl'*  commisuoo  Iroin  the  CoDtinenlal  Congreaf  and  joined  Mootgomery 
ia  Canada.  Hit  regiment  wax  diicbarged  al  St.  John'*,  and,  afier  the  deatn  o[  his  general,  he  raued  an- 
other body  d  troopa  and  manifaed  to  Qaebeo.  He  oovered  the  retreat  of  the  Amerioani  fronl  Canada  to 
Tioonderoga,  was  with  the  troops  when  they  evaonated  thai  poat  in  1777,  and  oommanded  the  rear-gnard 
that  fooght  a  Mvere  hattle  at  Habbaidun.  He  was  one  of  Oeneral  Btarks'a  aids  at  the  battle  of  Benntng- 
lon,  and  then  jianed  ihe  army  under  Qatea  at  Stillwater.  His  heahh  soon  afUTward  gave  my,  and  he  diel 
at  Woodbury  in  1785,  aged  fortj-one  years.  The  state  of  Yennont  gave  his  widow  sod  children  a  valna- 
Ue  tnuit  of  land. — ^lUn't  Mnttrican  Biograpky, 

>  On  Ebe  day  when  Allen  oaptored  Tioonderoga,  be  sent  a  meaaage  to  Captain  Rememtwr  Baker,  ooa 
of  hia  Dolleagaes  in  the  violent  honsdaiy  disputes  between  the  New  Yorkers  aod  the  people  of  Ibe  New 
Hampshire  Grants  to  jno  him  at  that  post.     Baker  obeyed  the  summooa,  aod  when  he  was  a««ning  ng 
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RjqiMditioiu  of  Allen  and  Arnold  against  St  John's.  Preparetiotta  to  oppose  Oeneral  Carleton  on  Hie  Laka 

Arnold  arrived  at  Ticonderoga  the  same  evening,  and  on  the  14th  about  fifty  men,  who 
had  enlisted  in  compliance  with  his  orders  given  by  the  way  while  hurrying  on  to  Castleton 
to  overtake  Allen,  arrived  from  Skenesborough,  and  brought  with  them  the  schooner  which 
belonged  to  Major  Skene.  He  manned  this  vessel  instantly,  armed  it  with  some  of  the  guns 
taken  at  the  fort,  and  sailed  down  the  lake  to  St.  John's,  on  the  Sorel.  There  he  surprised 
and  made  prisoners  the  garrison,  consisting  of  a  sergeant  and  twelve  men  ;  captured  a  king's 
Hoop  with  seven  men ;  destroyed  five  bateaux ;  seized  four  others ;  put  on  board  some  of 
the  valuable  stores  from  the  fort,  and  with  his  prisoners,  and  favored  by  a  fair  wind  which 
had  chopped  around  from  south  to  north  just  as  he  had  secured  his  prizes,  he  returned  to 
Ticonderoga.  Colonel  Allen,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  bateaux,  started  upon  the 
same  expedition,  but  Arnold's  schooner  outsailed  the  fiat-boats,  and  Allen  met  him  within 
fifteen  miles  of  St.  John's,  returning  with  his  prizes.  Arnold  was  on  board  the  king's  sloop, 
where  Allen  visited  him,  and,  after  ascertaining  the  actual  state  of  afiairs,  the  latter  determ- 
ined to  go  on  to  St.  John's  aud  garrison  the  fort  with  about  one  hundred  men.  He  landed 
just  before  night,  marched  about  a  mile  toward  Lapirairie,  and  formed  his  men  in  ambush 
to  attack  an  expected  re-enlbrcement  for  the  enemy.  He  soon  learned  that  the  approaching 
force  was  much  laiger  than  his  own,  and  retired  across  the  river,  where  he  was  attacked 
early  in  the  morning  by  two  hundred  men.  He  fled  to  his  boats  and  escaped  to  Ticonder- 
oga, with  a  loss  of  three  men  taken  prisoners.  Thus  within  one  week  the  strong  fortresses 
of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  with  all  their  dependencies  upon  the  lake,  were  snatched 
from  the  British'  by  the  bold  provincials,  without  their  firing  a  gun  or  losing  a  man ;  and 
their  little  fleet  upon  the  lake,  their  only  strength  left,  was  captured  and  destroyed  in  a  day. 

These  events  aroused  Greneral  Carleton,  the  governor  of  Canada,  and  a  re-enforcement  of 
more  than  four  hundred  British  and  Canadians  was  speedily  sent  to  St.  John's.  It  was  de- 
termined to  send  small  water  craft  from  Chambly  and  Montreal,  to  be  armed  and  manned 
at  St.  John's ;  and  other  measures  were  planned  for  dispatching  a  sufficient  force  up  the  lake 
to  recapture  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  Tidings  of  these  preparations  soon  reached  the 
ears  of  Arnold,  and  aflbrded  him  an  opportunity  to  sever  his  connection  with  ^Allen,  so  ill 
suited  to  his  restless  and  ambitious  spirit.  A  fleet  to  oppose  the  enemy  was  now  necessary, 
and,  having  had  some  experience  at  sea  in  earlier  life,  Arnold  assumed  to  be  the  commander 
of  whatever  navy  should  be  fitted  out.  His  assumption  was  not  complained  of,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded vigorously  in  arming  and  manning  Skene's  schooner,  the  king's  corvette,  and  a  small 
flotilla  of  bateaux.  With  these  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  he  took  post  at  Crown 
Point  to  await  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  There  he  organiased  his  little  navy  by  the  ap« 
pointment  of  a  captain  and  subordinate  officers  for  each  vessel.  He  mounted  six  carriage 
guns  and  twelve  swivels  in  the  sloop,  and  four  carriage  guns  and  eight  swivels  in  the  schooner. 
He  was  also  active  in  sending  off*  the  ordnance  from  Crown  Point  to  the  army  at  Cambridge, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  sent  emissaries  to  Montreal  and  the  Caughnawagas  to  sound  the  inten* 
tions  of  the  Canadians  and  Indians,  and  ascertain  what  was  the  actual  force  under  Carleton 
and  the  nature  of  his  preparations.  He  also  wrote  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  June, 
proposing  a  plan  of  operations  whereby,  he  confidently  believed,  the  whole  of  Canada 
might  be  conquered  by  two  thousand  men.  He  asserted  that  persons  in  Montreal  had  agreed 
to  open  the  gates  when  a  strong  Continental  force  should  appear  before  the  city ;  assured 
Congress  that  Carletqp  had  only  five  hundred  and  fifty  effective  men  under  him  ;  and  offered 
to  lead  the  expedition  and  to  be  responsible  for  consequences.  His  representations  were  doubt- 
less true,  but  Congress  was  not  prepared  to  sanction  such  an  expedition.  Allen,  in  a  letter 
dated  Crown  Point,  June  2d,  1775,  made  a  similar  proposition  to  the  Provincial  Congress 
e£  New  York.  In  the  mean  while  letters  had  been  sent  from  Ticonderoga  to  the  Provincial 
Congress  of  Massachusetts,  complaining  of  Arnold's  arrogant  assumptions,  and  otherwise  dis- 

the  lake  with  bis  party,  he  met  two  small  boats  with  British  soldiers,  going  to  St.  John^s  with  the  intelli^ 
gence  of  the  redaction  of  Ticonderoga,  and  to  solicit  a  re-enforcement  of  the  garrison  at  Crown  Point.  Ba- 
ker seized  the  boats,  and  with  his  prisoners  arrived  at  the  fort  jnst  in  time  to  join  Warner  in  taking  posses- 
Mon  of  it. — 6parki*9  Lift  of  Ethan  Alien,  .       *■ 
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paraging  his  deeds.  A  committee  of  inquiry  was  appointed,  who  proceeded  to  Lake  Cham<- 
plain.  Arnold  was  at  Crown  Point,  acting  as  commandant  of  the  fort  and  commodore  of 
the  navy,  and,  not  suspecting  the  nature  of  their  visit,  he  was  enthusiastic  in  his  discourse 
to  them  of  his  expected  victories.  The  first  intimation  of  their,  errand  aroused  Arnold's  in- 
dignation ;  and  when  he  fully  understood  the  purport  of  their  commission,  he  wrote  them  a 
formal  letter  of  resignation,  discharged  his  men»  and  returned  to  Cambridge,  uttering  loud 
complaints  of  ill  usage  by  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts.  Thus  ended  the  naval 
operations  upon  the  lake  in  1775. 

When  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  were  securely  in  the  power  of  the  provincials,  Colt 
onel  Easton  went  to  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  explained  to  the  respective  gov* 
etnments  all  the  transactions  connected  with  the  reduction  of  these  important  posts.  The 
Massachusetts  Assembly  wrote  to  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  expressing  their  will^ 
ingness  to  allow  that  colony  all  the  honor,  and  to  withhold  all  interference  in  future  opera* 
tions  in  that  quarter.  Trumbull  immediately  prepared  to  send  a  re-enforcement  for  the 
garrisons,  of  four  hundred  men.  Meanwhile  messages  were  sent  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and,  through  courtesy,  to  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York,  within  whose  jurist 
diction  the  fertresses  were  situated,  to  ascertain  their  views.  The  Continental  Congress 
approved  the  measures  of  Governor  Trumbull,  and  requested  the  Convention  of  New  York 
to  supply  the  troops  with  provisions.  The  four  hundred  men  were  immediately  sent» 
mider  Colonel  Hinman,  who  superseded  Colonel  Allen  in  the  command  at  Ticonderoga. 
The  latter,  with  Warner,  set  off  for  the  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  to  procure 
pay  for  their  soldiers,  whose  terms  had  expired,  and  to  solicit  authority  to  raise  a  new  regi- 
ment in  Vermont.  The  appearance  of  these  men  occasioned  a  great  sensation  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  they  were  introduced  upon  the  floor  of  Congress,  to  make  their  communications  to 
that  body  orally.  Congress  at  once  acquiesced  in  their  wishes,  granted  the  soldiers  the  same 
pay  as  was  received  by  those  of  the  Continental  army,  and  recommended  to  the  New  York 
Convention  that,  afler  consulting  General  Schuyler,  they  should  "  employ  in  the  army  to  be 
raised  in  defense  of  America  those  called  Green  Mountain  Boys,  under  such  officers  as  the 
said  Green  Mountain  Boys  should  choose."  This  resolution  was  dispatched  to  the  New 
York  Convention,  and  thither  Allen  and  Warner  repaired,  and  obtained  an  audience.^  The 
Assembly  resolved  that  a  regiment  of  Green  Mountain  Boys,  consisting  of  seven  companies, 
and  not  exceeding  &Ye  hundred  men  in  number,  should  be  raised.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  Greneral  Schuyler,  who  immediately  notified  the  people  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants, 
atid  ordered  them  to  raise  the  regiment.  Alien  and  Warner  were  not  members  of  the  regi- 
ment, but  soon  afterward  they  both  joined  General  Schuyler  at  Ticonderoga,  where  he  was 
stationed  with  about  three  thousand  troops  from  New  York  and  New  England,  pre-  Angnat, 
paratory  to  an  invasion  of  Canada.  Early  in  September  G-enerals  Schuyler  and  ^^^ 
Montgomery  sailed  from  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  with  their  whole  force,  and  appeared 
before  St.  John's,  on  the  Sore].  Let  us  for  a  moment  take  a  general  view  of  afiairs  having 
a  relation  to  the  northern  section  of  operations  at  this  juncture  and  immediately  anteced-' 
ent  thereto. 

*  The  Assembly  of  New  York  was  embarrassed  when  Allen  and  Warner  appeared  at  the  door  of  its  hall 
and  asked  for  admission,  and  a  warm  debate  ensued.  Daring  the  then  recent  controversy  of  the  Legislature 
of  New  York  with  the  people  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  these  men  had  been  proclaimed  outlaws,  and 
that  attainder  had  never  been  v^iped  off  by  a  repeal.  There  were  members  of  that  body  who  had  taken  a 
very  active  part,  personally,  in  the  controversy,  and  they  were  unwilling  to  give  their  old  enemies  a  friendly 
greeting.  Their  prejudices,  and  the  scruples  of  others  who  could  not  recognize  the  propriety  of  holding 
public  conference  with  men  whom  the  law  of  the  land  had  declared  to  be  rioters  and  felons,  produced  a 
strong  opposition  to  their  admission  to  the  hall.  The  debates  were  becoming  very  warm,  when  Captain 
Sears  (the  noted  "  King  Sears")  moved  that  *^  Ethan  Allen  be  admitted  to  the  floor  of  the  House.'^  It  was 
carried  by  a  very  large  majority,  as  was  also  a  similar  resolution  in  regard  to  Warner.  Alien  afterward 
wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  New  York  Assembly,  in  which,  after  referring  to  the  formation  of  the  bat- 
talion of  Green  Mountain  Boys,  he  concluded  by  saying,  "  I  will  be  responsible  that  they  will  reciprocate 
this  favor  by  boldly  hazarding  their  lives,  if  need  be,  in  the  common  cause  of  America." 
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General  View  of  AflUn.  The  "  Cuiede  Bffl."  OppoeltloD  to  H  tai  Perliament  DemuMlaliooe  o 

■-  ■  _l      I    ■  I  — -  -  M^ 

'  The  British  ministry,  alaimed  at  the  rapid  progreaa  of  the  rebeUioh  in  America,  and  par* 
ticnlarly  at  the  dinfiection  to  the  royal  goTemment  which  was  manifest  in  Canada,  and  ob- 
•erring  that  all  their  coercive  measures  in  relation  to  Massachusetts  had  thus  far  augmented 
rather  than  diminished  the  number  and  zeal  of  the  insuigents  in  that  colony,  determined,  in 
1774,  to  try  a  difietent  pohoy  with  Canada,  to  secure  the  loyalty  of  the  people.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were  of  French  descent,  and  members  of  the  Romish  commun- 
ion. Those  who  composed  the  most  influential  class  were  of  the  old  French  aristocracy,  and 
any  concessions  made  in  favor  of  their  caste  weighed  more  heavily  with  them  than  any  that 
might  be  made  to  the  whole  people,  involving  the  extension  of  the  area  of  political  freedom, 
an  idea  which  was  a  mere  abstraction  to  them.  Religious  concessions  to  the  other  and 
more  ignorant  class  were  a  boon  of  great  value,  and  by  these  means  the  king  and  his  advisers 
determined  to  quiet  the  insurrectionary  spirit  in  Canada.  A  bill  was  accordingly  introduced 
into  Parliament,  **  For  making  more  e^tual  provision  for  the  government  of  the  province 
of  Quebec,  in  North  America."  It  provided  fox  the  establishment  of  a  Legislative  Council, 
invested  with  all  powers  except  that  of  levying  taxes.  It  was  provided  that  its  members 
should  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  continue  in  authority  during  its  pleasure ;  that  Ca- 
nadian subjects  professing  the  Catholic  faith  might  be  called  to  sit  in  the  Council ;  that  the 
Cathc^c  clergy,  with  the  exception  of  the  r^ular  orders,  should  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  professions,  and  of  their  tithes  from  all  those  who  professed  their  religion ;  that  the 
French  laws  without  jury  should  be  re-established,'  preserving,  however,  the  Enghsh  laws, 
with  trial  by  jury,  in  criminal  cases.  The  l»ll  also  provided  that  the  limits  of  Canada  should 
be  extended  so  as  to  inclose  the  whole  region  between  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers,  regardless  of  the  just  claims  of  other  colonies  under  old  and  unrepealed  charters.* 
These  liberal  cimcessions  to  the  Canadians  would  have  been  highly  commendable,  had  not 
other  motives  than  a  spirit  of  liberality  manifestly  actuated  ministers.  The  most  obtuse  ob- 
server could  plainly  perceive  their  object  to  be  to  secure  a  strong  footing  north  and  west  of 
the  refractory  colonies,  where  troops  might  be  concentrated  and  munitions  of  war  collected, 
to  be  used  at  a  moment's  warning,  if  necessary,  in  crushing  rebellion  near.  Such  a  design 
was  at  once  charged  upon  ministers  by  the  ever-vigilant  Colonel  Barr6,  on  the  floor  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons.  *<  A  very  extraordinary  indulgence,"  he  said,  "  is  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  province,  and  one  calculated  to  gain  the  hearts  and  aflections  of  these 
people.  To  this  I  can  not  object,  if  it  is  to  be  applied  to  good  purposes ;  but  if  you  are  about 
to  raise  a  popish  army  to  serve  in  the  colonies,  from  this  time  all  hope  of  peace  in  America 
will  be  destroyed.  The  Americans  will  look  on  the  Canadians  as  their  task-masters,  and, 
in  the  end,  their  executioners."  It  was  urged  by  ministers  that  common  justice  demanded 
the  adoption  of  such  a  measure,  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  Canada  were 
Roman  Catholics.'  Edmund  Burke,  Thomas  Townshend,  Charles  Fox,  Sergeant  Glynn, 
and  others  joined  Colonel  Barr^  in  his  denunciations  of  the  bill,  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  clauses  concerning  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  that  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Legidative  Council  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown.  The  former  were  considered  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  for  a  Protestant  government,  and  the  latter  was  regarded  as  shadowing 
forth  the  ultimate  design  of  the  king  and  his  ministers  to  subvert  the  popular  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  America,  and  to  make  the  legislators  mere  creatures  of  the  crown.  By  its  pro- 
visions the  Governor  of  Canada  was  vested  with  almost  absolute  and  illiniitable  power,  and 
permitted  to  be  nearly  as  much  a  despot,  if  he  chose,  as  any  of  the  old  Spanish  viceroys  of 

*  Thomas  and  John  Peon,  son  and  grandson  of  William  Penn,  then  th^  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware,  entered  a  protest  against  the  boundary  section  of  this  bill,  because  it  contemplated  an  encroach- 
inent  upon  their  territory.  Burke,  who  was  then  the  agent  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  also  opposed  this 
section  of  the  bill  for  the  same  reason,  in  behalf  of  his  principal.  The  letter  of  that  statesman  to  the  As- 
sembly of  New  York  on  the  subject  is  published  among  the  Collections  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  Imown  to  be  extant  of  all  those  which  he  wrote  to  that  body. 

'  Governor  Carleton  asserted,  on  oath,  before  a  committee  of  Parliament,  that  there  were  then  only  about 
three  hundred  and  sixty  Protestants  in  Canada,  while  the  Roman  Catholics  numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand. 
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South  America.  On  this  point  Lord  Chatham  (William  Pitt)  was  particularly  eloquent, 
and  he  also  took  ground  against  the  religious  features  of  the  hill,  as  an  innovation  dangerous 
to  the  Protestant  faith  and  to  the  stability  of  the' throne.  The  bill,  however,  with  all  its 
exceptionable  clauses,  was  adopted  by  quite  a  large  majority  in  both  Houses,  and  received 
the  royal  assent  on  the  2 2d  of  June.  It  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  and  passed  that  House  without  opposition.  This  bill  is  refer- 
red to  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence  as  one  of  the  **  acts  of  pretended  legislation"  that 
justified  the  separation  from  the  parent  country. 

While  this  act,  with  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  that  for  the  subversion  of  the  charter  of  Massa^ 
ehusetts,  and  the  law  authorizing  the  transportation  of  criminals  to  Great  Britain  for  trial, 
were  in  transit  through  Parhament  and  receiving  the  royal  signature,  the  colonists  were  pre- 
paring to  make  a  successful  resistance  against  further  legislative  encroachments.  Through- 
out the  whole  summer  and  autumn  of  1774  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed.  The  com- 
mittees of  correspondence  were  every  where  active  and  firm,  and  were  constantly  supplied 
with  minute  knowledge  of  all  the  movements  of  the  home  government  by  secret  agents  in 
the  British  metropolis.  The  people  by  thousands  aigned  non-importation  agreements,  and 
otherwise  attested  their  vriUingness  to  make  personal  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  The 
press  spoke  out  boldly,  and  orators  no  longer  harangued  in  parables,  but  fearlessly  called 
upon  the  people  to  unite.  The  events  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  had  demonstrated  the 
prowess  and  strength  of  the  Anglo-Americans  against  the  foes  of  Britain,  and  they  felt  con- 
fident in  that  strength  against  Britain  .herself,  now  t|iat  she  had  become  the  oppressor  of  her 
children,  if  a  bond  of  union  could  be  made  that  should  cause  all  the  colonies  to  act  in  con- 
cert. A  general  Congress,  similar  to  that  which  convened  in  New  York  in  1765,  was 
therefore  suggested.  Throughout  the  colonies  the  thought  was  hailed  as  a  happy  one,  and 
soon  was  developed  the  most  energetic  action.  The  Congress  met  in  September,  adopt- 
ed loyal  addresses  to  the  king  and  Parliament,  to  the  people  of  the  colonies,  of  Canada, 
of  Ireland,  and  of  Great  Britain,  and  took  precautionary  measures  respecting  future  aggres- 
sions upon  their  rights.  The  people,  highly  indignant,  every  where  evinced  the  strength  of 
that  feeling  by  open  contempt  for  all  royal  authority  exercised  by  officers  of  the  crown.  The 
acts  alluded  to  were  denounced  as  *'.  barbarous  and  bloody,"  the  British  ministry  were  pub- 
lished in  the  gazettes,  and  placarded  upon  the  walls  as  papists  and  as  traitors  to  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  patriots  even  had  the  boldness  to  lampoon  the  king  and  Parliament.  (For 
an  illustration,  see  next  page.) 

Such  was  the  temper  of  the  Americans  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1775.  The  events  at 
Lexington  and  Concord  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  indignation  and  rebellion.  As  we  have 
seen,  Ticonderoga  and  other  posts  on  Lake  Champlain  were  assailed,  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Americans.  In  June  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought.  A  Continental  j^^  ^ 
army  was  speedily  organized.  Hope  of  reconciliation  departed.  The  sword  was  ^''^^ 
fiurly  drawn,  and  at  the  close  of  summer  an  expedition  was  arranged  to  invade  Canada,  for 
which  an  armament  was  collected  at  Ticonderoga.  Such  a  step  seemed  essential  for  two 
reasons  :  first,  to  confirm  the  Canada  patriots  (who  were  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mon- 
treal) in  their  opposition  to  Great  Britain  by  the  pressure  of  armed  supporters ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  secure  the  strong-hold  of  Quebec  while  its  garrison  was  yet  weak,  and  before  Gen- 
eral Carleton  could  organize  a  sufl[icient  force  to  defend  it.  That  officer,  it  was  well  known, 
was  vested  with  almost  unlimited  power  as  governor  of  the  province,  under  the  act  which 
we  have  just  considered ;  and  it  was  also  well  known  that  he  waB  using  every  means  at  his 
command  to  induce  the  Canadians  to  take  up  arms  against  the  rebellious  colonists.  Neither 
bribes  nor  promises  were  spared.  The  imperial  government  resolved  to  send  out  fifleen 
thousand  muskets  to  arm  the  French  Catholics,  and  agents  of  the  crown  were  busy  among 
the  Indian  tribes  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa,  inciting  them  to  an  alliance  with 
the  army  of  the  king.. 

Congress  had  already  sent  an  aflfectionate  address  <*  To  the  oppressed  inhabitants    umj», 
of  Canada,"  and  its  eflects  were  so  palpable  to  Governor  Carleton,  that  he  feared   ...^^^' 
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entii«  ditafiection  to  the  royal  gOT«rnaient  would  enaue.     The  people  were  disappointed  in 
the  operations  of  the  act  of  1774,  and  all  but  the  nobles  legarded  it  ad  tyraDnical.     Unable 


to  make  an  impression  favorable  to  the  king  upon  the  Canadians  by  an  appeal  to  their  loy- 
alty, Carleton  had  recourse  to  the  authority  of  religion.  He  endeavored  to  seduce  Brand, 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Quebec,  from  his  exalted  duties  as  a  Christian  pastor,  to  en- 
gage in  the  tow  political  schemes  of  a  party  plocemiui,  and  publish  a  mandertfent.  to  be  read 
from  the  pulpit  by  the  curates  in  time  of  divine  service.  He  also  urged  the  prelate  to  ex- 
hort the  people  to  take  up  arms  against  the  colonists.  But  the  consistent  bishop  refused  to 
exert  hia  influence  in  such  a  cause,  and  plainly  told  Carletou  that  such  conduct  would  be 
unworthy  of  a  faithful  pastor,  and  derogatory  to  the  canons  of  the  Romish  Church.  A  few 
priests,  however,  with  the  nobility,  seconded  Carleton's  views,  but  their  influence  was  feeble 
with  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  were  determined  to  remain  neutral.  The  governor  now 
tried  another  scheme,  and  with  better  efiect.  He  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  masses 
by  appeab  to  tbeir  loyalty  or  their  religious  prejudices,  and  he  determined  to  arouse  them  by 


'  The  above  engraving  is  an  exact  copy,  redaoed,  <A  a  caricatuie  which  I  round  in  the  possession  of  tbe 
Miusschuaetts  Historical  Society  si  BoMon,  entitled  "  VWluid  SipraattaHon."  On  the  tnoh  of  ll,  tpptx- 
enliy  in  the  hsnd-vriting  of  the  time,  is  the  foUowiog  ; 

"  A  Tull  explanation  of  Ihe  within  print. — No,  1  intends  the  K — g  of  G.  B.,  to  whom  the  Home  of  Com- 
mons (4)  gives  the  Americsng'  money  for  the  Dse  of  that  very  H.  of  C.,  and  which  he  is  endeavorin)[  to 
lake  awBj  with  the  power  of  cannoo.  No.  2,  by  ■  Frenohman,  signifies  the  tyranny  that  is  intended  for 
AmerioB.  No.  3,  the  figure  of  a  Roman  Catholia  priest  with  his  tnicifli  and  gibbet,  assisting  Gewrge  in 
enforcing  bis  tyraaaical  system  of  civil  and  religious  government.  Nos.  5  and  6  are  honest  American  yeo- 
men, who  oppose  an  oaken  staff  to  G — 's  cannon,  and  delermioe  they  will  not  be  robbed.  No.  7  is  poor 
Britannia  blindtidded,  falling  into  tbe  bottomless  pit  which  her  in&mons  rulers  have  prepared  for  the  Amer- 
icans. Nos.  8,  9  represent  Boston  in  HaneB  and  Qaebeo  triumphant,  to  show  the  probable  oonseqaence 
oT  sobmission  to  tbe  present  wicked  ministerial  system,  that  popery  and  tyranny  will  triumph  over  tnie  re- 
ligion, virtue,  and  liberty. 

"  N.B.  Perhaps  this  may  remind  the  Bosloniana  of  the  invincible  attaohment  of  the  Numantines*  to  their 
liberty,"  &c. 

■  The  NunnntlDei  Inbiblled  ■  dlj  on  Ihi  buki  of  Ihe  Donro.  In  Spain.  Twenty  jean  tbaf  tnre  be>>e(Bd  by  tbs  Roouni, 
until  It lenglb  Ihe  jouoger  Bdfrio  AfiHcinai  eDtired Ifaeli  cttjr (Due  himdnd  and ttair^tline  yeui B.C.. end Iwslia  jazi  •Oat 
(he  dniracdon  of  CirtbigE).  Tbe  NumullDei,  eeelDg  all  hope  gooe,  HE  Ore  to  Itaeic  city  end  pcrialmd  In  tbe  Bamei  niher 
thsn  become  sIitbi  to  thrir  oppreaton. 
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appealing  to  their  cupidity.  Accordtogly,  he  oansed.the  dnimi  to  beat  up  for  volunteers  ia 
Quebec,  and  by  ofien  of  good  pay,  privileges,  and  bounties,  he  succeeded  in  ennlliiig  a  few, 
nader  the  title  of  the  Royal  Highland  Regiment.^  About  the  same  time  Colonel  j„]- 
Guy  Johnson  arrived  at  Montreal  with  a  large  number  of  Indian  chie&  and  warriors  ™^- 
of  the  Six  Nations,  who,  despite  their  solemn  promises  of  neutrality,  were  induced  to  join  the 
soldiers  of  the  king.  They  made  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  crown  in  the  presence  of  Carle- 
tob,  ajtd  were  held  in  readineas  to  serve  him  when  he  should  call. 

A  small  number  of  r^ular  British  troops,  with  the  volunteers  and  Indians,  composed  the 
balk  of  Carleton's  army  at  the  close  of  the  summer  of  177S,  the^time  when  General  Schuy- 
ler was  preparing,  at  Ticonderi^  and  Crown  Point,  for  a  campaign  against  Canada.  We 
thus  come  back  irom  our  historic  ramble  to  our  starting-place  at  Crown  Point.  The  mins 
are  sufficiently  explored ;  let  us  pass  over  to  Chimney  Point  and  dme,  for  the  steamer  will 
soon  come  down  the  lake  to  convey  us  to  oar  Sabbath  resting-place  at  Burlington. 

We  left  Chimney  Point  in  the  evening,  a  cool,  gentle  breeze  hlowing  from  the  northwest. 
The  western  shore  is  bold,  and  in  many  places  precipitous,  and  in  the  distance  the  blue  peaks 
and  lofty  ridges  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains  skirt  the  horizon.     The  eastern  margin  is  the    ' 
termination  of  the  pleasant  slopes  and  beautiful  intervales  between  the  Green  Mountains  and 
the  lake,  cultivated  and  wooded  alternately  to  the  water's  verge.      At  dusk  we  reached  the 

famous  Split  Rock.     The  moon  was  shining 

lj»  "  I  brightly  in  the  west,  where  faint  tints  of  day- 

light still  lingered,  and  we  passed  so  near  that 
we  had  a  fine  view  of  that  geological  wonder. 
[t  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  about  thirty 
miles  below  Crowa  Point.  Here  is  a  sharp 
promontory  jutting  into  the  lake,  the  point  oi 
which,  containing  about  half  an  acre,  and  cov- 
ered with  bushes,  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  cleft  fifteen  feet  wide.  It  was  ob- 
served as  a  curiosity  by  the  old  Freoch  explorers.  Soundings  to  the  depth  of  five  hundred 
feet  have  been  made  between  the  fragmeut  and  the  main  rock,  without  finding  a  bottom. 
Geologists  difler  in  opinion  respecting  the  cause  which  formed  the  chasm,  some  ascribing  it  to 
an  earthquake,  and  others  to  the  slow  attrition  of  the  current  upon  a  portion  of  the  rock  of 
softer  texture  than  the  rest.  A  light-house  stands  near  as  a  guide  to  the  navigator,  for  the 
lake  ii  only  a  mile  wide  at  this  point.  Here  it  suddenly  expands,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bouquet  River,  eight  miles  above,  it  is  about  five  miles  wide. 

At  the  falls  in  the  Bouquet,  two  miles  from  the  lake,  is  the  village  of  Wilisborough,  the 
place  where  Burgoyne  encamped  and  gave  a  war-feast  to  about  four  hundred  Indians  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Algonquins,  Iroquois,  and  Ottawas,  who,  accompanied  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  joined  him  there.  Both  he  and  Carleton  were  averse  to  the  measure  of  em-  ]g„  „ 
fdoying  the  savages  in  the  British  army,  but  the  express  instructions  of  ministers  i^"- 
demanded  it,  and  he  dared  not  disobey.'  He  made  a  speech  to  them,  in  which  be  humanely 
endeavored  to  soften  their  savage  ferocity  and  restrain  their  thirst  for  rapine  and  blood.  His 
exordium  was  words  of  flattery  in  praise  of  their  sagacity,  foithfiilness,  forbearance,  and  loy- 
alty. He  then  spoke  of  the  abused  clemency  of  the  king  toward  the  colonies,  and  declared 
to  the  warriors  their  relief  &om  restraint.      "  Go  forth,"  he  said,  "  in  the  might  of  your  valor 

'  Their  time  of  service  was  liniited  Co  Ibe  ooaclananae  of  the  diataibuices ;  each  soldier  was  to  receive 
two  huodred  acres  of  laud  ia  an;  prDriioe  in  North  America  he  might  choose ;  the  king  paid  bimself  the 
accaElmoed  duties  opon  the  acquisition  or  lands ;  Tor  twenty  years  new  proprielors  were  to  be  exempted 
irom  all  oantHbutioa  for  the  beneGt  of  llie  crown  ;  every  maTried  soldieT  oblaieed  other  BTly  acres,  ia  con* 
ikleratioa  of  hii  wiTe,  and  fifty  more  for  account  of  euih  of  hia  cbildreD,  vriib  the  lame  privilege  and  ei- 
emptioos,  besides  Ibe  bounty  of  a  gainea  at  lfa«  time  of  enlistmBnt. — Botla,  vol.  i.,  p.  220. 

*  The  emptoyment  of  Int^ans  by  the  British  misistry,  in  this  campaign,  lias  been  excased  npm  the  lama 
plea,  which  has  not  the  shadow  of  tralh,  that,  onless  they  were  thus  employed,  the  AmBriawu  would  have 
mastered  them  into  their  service. — See  Knight's  PictoriiU  England,  vol.  v.,  p.  306. 
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.   Strike  «t  the  common.  eoeuuM  of  GtMt  Britain  and  of  AmNiea  ;  diaturb- 
en  of  public  order,  peace,  and  happi- 
.  ;^^  .  new ;  dwtroyen  of  coinmerce  ;  pai< 

ricidea  of  the  state."  He  told  iheu 
that  bis  offioen.Kiid  men  would  en- 
deavor to  imitate  their  example  in 
peneverance,  enterprise,  and  con- 
stancy, and  in  resistance  of  hunger, 
weariness,  and  pain.  At  the  same 
time  he  exhorted  them  to  listok  to 
his  words,  and  allow  Jiim  to  reguLat* 
th^if  paMJom,  and  to  conform  th«ir 
warfare  to  bis,  by  the  rules  of  £nr»- 
pean  discipline  and  the  dicta.tei  of 
bis  religion  and  humanity.  He  re- 
minded them  that  the  king  had  many 
faithful  subjeoti  in  the  provinces, 
and,  therefore,  indiscriminate  butch- 
ery of  the  people  might  cau»e  the 
sacrifice  of  many  frieods.  He  then 
charged  them,  in  the  words  quoted 
firom  his  speech  in  the  note  on  ante, 
page  99,  not  to  kill  for  scalps,  or  de- 
■troy  life  except  in  open  warfare,  and 
claimed  for  himself  the  otBce  of  um- 
pire on  all  occasions.     When  ha  had  fini^ed,  an  old  Iroquois  chief  arose  and  said  : 

"  I  stand  up  in  the  name  of  all  the  natiooa  present,  to  assure  our  father  that  we  have  at- 
tentively listened  to  his  disooorae.  We  receive  you  as  our  father,  because  when  you  speak 
we  hear  the  voice  of  our  great  father  beyond  the  great  lake.  We  rejoir«  in  the  approbarion 
you  have  expressed  of  our  behavior.  We  have  been  tried  and  tempted  by  the  BoBtoni&ns,' 
but  we  loved  our  father,  and  our  hatchets  have  been  sharpeaed  upon  our  afieotions.  In 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  our  professions,  our  whole  villages  able  to  go  to  war  are  come  forth. 
The  old  and  infirm,  our  iniants  and  wives,  alone  remain  at  home.  With  one  common  aa- 
■ent  we  promise  a  constant  obedience  to  all  you  have  ordered  and  all  yoa  shall  ordei ;  and 
may  the  Father  of  Days  give  you  many  and  success."' 

These  promises  were  all  very  fine,  and  fiurgoyne,  to  his  sorrow,  had  the  credulity  to  rely 
Dpon  them.  At  first  the  Indians  were  docile,  hut  as  soon  as  the  scent  of  blood  touched  their 
nostrils  their  ferocious  natures  were  aroused,  and  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  British  com- 
mander were  too  irksune  to  be  borne.  Their  faithfulness  disappeared  ;  add  in  the  hour  of 
his  greatest  need  they  deserted  him,  as  we  have  seen,  by  hundreds,  and  returned  home. 

Aa  the  lake  widened  and  the  evening  advanced,  the  breeze  freshened  almost  to  a  gale, 
and,  blowing  upon  our  larboard  quarter,  it  rolled  up  such  swells  on  our  track  that  the  veesd 
rocked  half  the  passengers  into  silent  contemplation  of  the  probability  of  casting  their  suppcc 
to  the  fishes.  The  beacon  upon  Juniper  Island  was  hailed  with  delight,  for  the  Burlingtcm 
break-water  was  just  ahead.     We  entered  the  harbor  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  evening. 


'  The  old  chief  spoke  traiy.  They  had  been  "  [ompted  by  the  Boslonians,"  bal  nol  by  the  Boston  patri- 
ots. Gener&l  G«ge,  then  guTemar  of  MusoahnseCts,  and  other  loyslista  in  Boston,  sent  emismriea  among 
the  iDdiani  in  vsrioos  ways,  and  these  were  the  tempters  which  the  old  chief  confoanded  with  the  enemies 
of  the  crown.  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  of  Connelly,  one  of  Gage's  emissariea,  who  went 
to  Virginia,  and,  aoder  the  auspices  of  Lord  Dunmore,  carried  promises  and  money  to  (he  lodtaiu  on  the 
froDtier,  to  instigate  them  to  (all  upon  the  defenseless  republicans  of  that  stanch  Whig  stale. 

'  So  interpreted  by  Bnrgoyae  in  his  "  State  of  the  E^mdition,"  Ac. 
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and  were  soon  in  comfortable  quaiten  at  the  Amerioan,  fronting  th«  ptauant  square  in  the 
center  of  the  village. 

The  next  morning  dawned  calm  and  beautiful.  The  wind  was  hushed,  and  the  loveli- 
ness of  repose  was  upon  the  Tillage,  take,  and  countTy.  It  was  our  scoond  Sabbath  from 
home,  and  never  was  its  rest  more  welcome  and  snggestive  of  gratitude,  for  the  preceding 
week  had  been  to  me  one  of  unceasing  toil,  yet  a  toil  commingled  with  the  moat  exalted 
pleasure.  I  had  been  among  iceaes  saaociated  with  the  noblest  sentiments  of  an  Ameriean's 
heart ;  and  w4ieu,  mingling  with  the  worshipen  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  the  clear  voice  of 
Bishop  Hopkins  repeated  the  divine  annunciation,  "  From  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  go- 
ing down  of  the  same,  my  name  shall  be  great  among  the  heathen,  saith  the  Lord,"  I  felt 
that  onr  own  country,  to  late  a  wilderness  and  abiding-place  for  pagans,  but  now  blooming 
mder  the  beneficent  culture  of  tree  institutions  that  were  bom  amid  the  labor-tbroea  of  the 
Revolution,  was  a  special  illustration  of  that  glorious  declaration. 

Eaity  on  Monday  morning  we  procured  saddle  horses  and  rode  out  to  the  resting-place  of 
General  Ethan  Allen,  a  burial-ground  embowered 
in  shrubbery,  lying  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill  over- 
looking the  Winooeki,  and  within  sound  of  its  cas- 
cades. It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  leading 
east  from  Burlington,  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the 
University  of  Vermont,  that  stands  upon  the  sum- 
mit  of  the  hill,  upon  the  western  slope  of  which  is 
the  village.  Allen's  monument'  is  a  plain  marble 
slab,  resting  upon  a  granite  foundation,  and  bears 
the  ibllowing  inscription  : 

THE 

corporeal  part 

Gexerai.  Ethan  Allen 

bests  beneath  this  stone, 

THE  13th  DAT  07  Feb.,  1769, 

AOED  50  TEARS. 

HIS  SFmiT  TRIED  THE  HERCIES  OF  HIS  GoD, 

IN  WHOM  ALONE  HE  BELIEVED  AND  STRONOLT  TRUSTED. 

Near  his  are  the  giavea  of  bis  brother  Ira'  and  several  other  relatives.  The  whole  are  iu- 
closed  within  a  equate  defined  by  a  chain  Supported  by  small  granite  obehsks.  A  willow 
drooped  over  the  tombs  of  the  patriot  dead,  and  rose-bushes  clustered  around  the  ■torm-wora 
monuments.  The  dew  was  yet  upon  the  grass,  and  its  fragrant  exhalations  filled  the  air 
with  such  grateful  incense,  that  we  were  loth  to  leave  the  spot.  We  galloped  our  horses 
back  to  the  village  in  time  for  breakfast,  delighted  and  profited  by  our  morning's  ride.     Halt- 


'  Int  Allen  was  born  in  Saliaburj,  CoDneoiicnt,  in  1752.  He  went  to  Vermont  in  e>rlj  life,  snd  became 
one  of  ibe  mrat  active  oitizsns  of  that  stale,  particnlsrlj  b  Ibe  controveraj  between  Vennont  and  New 
York  reipeeting  the  territoi7  oalled  the  New  Hampshire  Grants.  It  it  laid  thai  when  Ibe  Revolaiion  broke 
(Ml  he  sided  with  the  cnwo  and  went  U>  Coiuula-  HU  stanch  Whig  brolher,  Ethan,  indigDant  at  his  cboioe, 
recommended  Ibe  Vermont  Aaaembly  to  aooflsoate  his  brother't  property.  Ira  heard  of  ii,  uid  ohAllenged 
Ethan  to  Bghl  a  doel.  Ethan  refused,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  lo  flg-ht  a  Tory,"  and 
•0  [be  matter  ended.  Ira  Anally  beoiune  a  warm  republican,  and  was  active  during  Ihe  remainder  of  the 
war.  He  was  a  member  of  the  CooTention  which  formed  the  Constilolion  of  Vermont,  and  became  the  first 
■ecrelary  of  the  slate.  He  was  allerward  treasurer,  member  of  the  nraneil,  and  sorreyor  general.  He 
rose  In  the  rank  of  najor  general  of  mililia,  and  in  IT95  he  went  to  Europe  to  pnrohase  arms  for  Ihe  snp- 
pl;  of  his  state.  Reiamiag  with  wierai  thousand  muskets  and  some  cannon,  he  was  oaptnred  by  an  En- 
glish vessel  and  carried  to  England,  where  he  was  aoonsed  of  luppljing  Ihe  Iilsh  rebels  with  emu.  A 
litigatioo  for  eight  jeais,  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  was  the  oonsequenoe,  but  a  flnid  deoiiion  was  in  bb 
IbTor.  He  died  at  Philadelphia,  January  7tb,  IS14,  aged  62  years. 
L 
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ing  near  the  univenity  a  few  miiiutes,  we  enjoyed  the  beautifnl  view  which  the  height  com- 
mands. The  Green  Mount&ins  stretched  along  the  east ;  the  broken  ranges  of  the  Adircm- 
dftck,  empurpled  by  the  morning  sun,  bounded  the  western  horizon ;  and  below  us,  skirting 
the  lake,  the  pleaoant  Tillage  lay  upon  the  slope,  and  stretohed  its  lengthening  form  out  to- 
ward the  rich  fields  that  surrouaded  it.  To  the  eye  of  a  wearied  dweller  in  a  dense  city  all  vil- 
lages appear  beautiful  in  summer,  but  Burlington  is  eminently  so  when  compared  with  others. 
We  leh  the  metropolis  at  the  lake  for  Plattaburgh  about  noon.  On  our  left,  as  we  emerged 
from  the  harbor,  were  the  Four  Brothers,  small  islands  swarming  with  water-fowl,  and  the 
bald  point  of  Rock  Dander,  a  solitary  spike  rising,  shmbless  and  bare,  about  twenty  feet 
above  the  water.  Before  us  spread  out  the  two  Herns  (North  and  South),  greea  islands, 
which  belonged  to  the  Allen  family  during  the  Eevolutioa.  The  iir«t  landiiig-place  below 
BurUngton  is  Port  Kent,  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  ten  miles  distant.  A  little  below  it 
Port  Jackson,  nearly  west  of  the  south  end  of  Valcour's  Island.     This  is  an  interesting  por- 

^^    ^ , _,_^^.„,  -,-— - „^  ^.^      tion  of  the  lake  to  the 

r-^**-;*^^    :"  .  _      ^^■"■'^-ymJk-    ^.    ..     ,  ^  "';"■■".'/      American  tourist,  for  it 

-^  '    -  -       is  the  place  where  our 

first  naval  battle  with 
Great  Britain  wa* 
fought.  This  event 
took  place  October 
the  11th,  1776.  The 
American  flotilla  was 
commanded  by  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  and  the 
English  vessels  by  Cap- 
tain Pringle,  accompanied  by  Governor  Carleton.  In  order  to  a  lucid  understanding  of  the 
portion  of  aSiiin  at  that  time,  we  must  consider  for  a  moment  the  cooueating  chain  of  events 
from  the  autumn  of  1775,  when  General  Schuyler  was  at  Ttconderoga  and  Crown  Point 
preparing  to  invade  Canada,  to  the  meeting  of  the  belligerents  in  question. 

The  forces  under  Generals  Schuyler  and  Montgomery  proceeded  to  execute  the  will  of 
nepMnter  10;     Congress,  and  in  September  appeared  before  St.  John's,  at  the  Sorel.     Finding 
nii  the  fort,  as  they  supposed,  too  strong  for  assault,  they  returned  to  and  fortified 

Isle  Aux  Naix.  Schuyler  went  back  to  Ticondercga  «id  hastened  forward  re-enforcements, 
but  was  unable  to  return  on  account  of  sickness.  Montgomery  succeeded  him  id  command. 
He  captured  Fort  St.  John's  and  Fort  Chambty,  and  entered  Montreal  in  triumph.  He 
then  pushed  on  to  Quebec,  when  he  was  joined  by  a  force  under  Arnold,  and  early  in  De- 
cember laid  siege  to  that  city.  AlWr  besieging  it  unsuccessfully  for  three  weeks,  the  Amer> 
Decsmbsr  31  icans  commenced  an  assault.  Montgomery  was  killed,  the  Americans  were  re- 
1'^^  pulsed,  and  many  of  them  made  prisoners.     Arnold  was  wounded.     He  became 

the  chief  in  command,  and  kept  the  remnant  of  the  republican  army  together  in  the  vicinity 
of  Quebec,  until  the  arrival  of  General  Wooster  early  in  the  spring  and  General  Thomas 
in  May.      General  Carleton  soon  afterward  received  re-enforcements  from  England, 
and  by  the  middle  of  June  the  Americans,  after  retreating  from  post  to  poet,  were  driven 
out  of  Canada. 

Not  doubting  that  Carleton  would  follow  up  his  successes  by  providing  water  craft  upon 
the  lake,  to  attempt  the  capture  of  TJconderoga  and  Crown  Point,  a  council  of  officers,  un- 
der General  Gate«,  who  in  the  spring  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Northern  army, 
resolved  to  abandon  the  latter  post  and  concentrate  all  their  forces  at  the  former.     Accoid- 

'  This  sketch  was  made  from  Ibe  pilot's  room  of  tlie  sieam-boat  just  after  leaving  Port  Jacksoo.  Od  the 
left  is  a  point  of  [he  main  lutd,  ■ndoo  the  rigbt  is  seea  a  portion  oTValcoar'sIiland.  The  high  (tround  ia 
(he  eilreme  distance,  on  the  left,  is  Cumberlaod  Head,  and  that  dimlj  seen  in  the  center  of  the  picture  ii 
(he  Vermont  shore. 
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Appearanoe  of  ttie  British  Fleet 
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ingly,  General  Sullivan,  who  was  at  Crown  Point,  withdrew  with  his  forces  to  Ticonderoga, 
and  active  measures  for  ofiensive  and  defensive  operations  were  there  adopted.  Materials 
fov  constructing  vessels,  as  well  as  skillful  artisans,  were  scarce.  The  latter  had  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  sea-ports ;  yet  such  was  the  zeal  of  the  Americans,  that  by  the  middle  of 
August  a  small  squadron,  consisting  of  one  sloop,  three  schooners,  and  five  gondolas,  was  in 
readiness  and  rendezvoused  at  Crown  Point  under  Arnold,  who  received  the  command  of  it 
from  General  Gates.  The  sloop  carried  twelve  guns,  one  schooner  the  same  number,  the 
others  eight,  and  the  gondolas  three  each.  Toward  the  close  of  the  month  Arnold  sailed 
down  the  lake,  under  positive  instructions  from  Gates  not  to  pass  beyond  Isle  Aux  Tetes, 
near  what  is  now  called  Rouse's  Point,  and  to  act  only  on  the  defensive.  He  halted  at 
Wind-mill  Point,  four  miles  above  Isle  Atex  TeteSy  to  reconnoiter,  and  anchored  his  vessels 
across  the  lake,  to  prevent  any  boats  of  the  enemy  from  passing  up. 

As  soon  as  Carleton  was  advised  of  the  movements  of  the  Americans  at  Ticonderoga,  he 
sent  seven  hundred  men  from  Quebec  to  St.  John's,  to  construct  a  fleet,  and.  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  several  strong  vessels  were  finished  and  armed  for  duty.  A  radeau  called 
the  Thunderer  (a  kind  of  flat-bottomed  vessel  carrying  heavy  guns),  and  twenty-ibur  gun- 
boats, armed  each  with  a  field  piece  or  carriage  gun,  were  added  to  the  fleet.  Forty  boats 
with  provisions  accompanied  the  expedition. 

Convinced  that  his  position  was  dangerous,  for  the  British  and  Indians  were  collecting  on 
the  shores,  Arnold  fell  back  about  ten  miles  to  Isle  La  Motte,  where  he  need  not  fear  an  at- 
tack from  the  main  land.  Here  his  fleet  was  considerably  increased,  and  consisted  of  three 
^hooners,  two  sloops,  three  galleys,  eight  gondolas,  and  twenty-one  gun-boats.  Ignorant 
of  the  real  strength  of  the  armament 
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which  he  knew  Carleton  was  prepar- 
ing at  St.  John's,  and  unwilling  to  en- 
gage a  superior  force  on  the  broad  lake, 
Arnold  withdrew  his  fleet  still  further 
back,  and  anchored  it  across  the  nar- 
row-channel between  Valcour's  Island 
and  the  western  shore. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
11  th  of  October  the  British  fleet 
appeared  ofl*  Cumberland  Head,  mov- 
ing up  the  lake,  and  in  a  short  time 
it  swept  around  the  southern  point  of 
Valcour's  Island.  The  enemy's  force 
was  formidable,  for  the  vessels  were 
manned  by  seven  hundred  chosen  sea- 
men. Captain  Pringle  was  commo- 
dore, and  made  the  InJleocMe  his  flag- 
ship. Among  the  young  oflicers  in 
the  fleet  was  Edward  Pellew,  after- 
ward Admiral  Viscount  Exmouth, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  En- 
gland's naval  commanders.  The  ac- 
tion began  about  twelve  o'clock,  by  the  attack  of  the  Carleton  upon  the  American  schooner 
Bjoyal  Savage  and  three  galleys.     The  latter,  in  attempting  to  return  to  the  line,  grounded, 

Explanation  op  the  Map. — A,  Amerioan  fleet  under  Arnold ;  B,  21  guo-boats ;  C,  acbooiier  Carleton, 
12  six  poanders ;  D,  ship  Inflexible,  18  twelve  ponnden ;  £,  anchorage  of  the  British  fleet  daring  the  night, 
to  cut  off  the  Americans'  retreat;  F,  radeau  Thunderer.  6  twenty-four  pounders  and  12  six  pounders ;  G, 
gondola  Loyal  Convert^  7  nine  pounders;  H,  schooner  Maria^  14  six  pounders,  with  General  Carleton  on 
board ;  I,  the  place  where  the  American  schooner  Royal  Savage,  of  8  six  pounders  and  4  four  pounders, 
was  burned.     This  plan  u  copied  from  BratrierU  Survey  of  Lake  Ckan^lainy  edition  of  1779. 
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and  woB  burned,  but  ber  men  were  saved.  Arnold  was  on  bo&rd  the  Congress  galley,  and 
conducted  mattere  witb  a  great  deal  of  bravery  and  skill.  About  one  o'clock  tbe  engage- 
ment became  general,  and  the  American  TesMls,  particularly  the  Congreis,  Bufiered  aeveTely. 
It  was  hulled  twelve  timei,  Feceived  seven  shots  between  wind  and  water,  the  main-mast 
was  shattered  In  two  plaoea,  the  rigging  cut  to  pieces,  and  many  of  the  crew  were  killed  oi 
wounded.  Arnold  pointed  almost  every  gun  on  his  vessel  with  hie  own  hands,'  and  with 
voice  and  gesture  cheered  on  his  men.  In  the  mean  while  the  enemy  landed  a  large  body 
of  Inilians  upon  the  island,  who  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  of  musketry,  but  with  little  efiect 
The  battle  continued  between  four  and  fire  hours,  and  the  Americans  lost,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  about  sixty  men. 

Night  cloaed  upon  the  scene,  and  neither  party  were  victors.  The  two  fleets  anchored 
withiu  a  few  hundred  yards  of  each  other.  Arnold  held  a  council  with  bis  officers,  and  it 
was  determined  to  retire  during  tbe  night  to  Crown  Point,  for  the  superiority  of  the  vessels, 
and  the  number  and  discipline  of  tbe  men  composing  the  British  force,  rendered  another  en- 
gagement extremely  hazardous.  Anticipating  such  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, the  British  commander  anchored  his  vessels  in  a  line  extending  across  from  the  island 
to  tbe  main  land.  A  chilly  north  wind  had 
been  blowing  all  the  afternoon,  and  about 
■unset  dark  clouds  overcast  the  sky.  It  was 
at  the  time  of  new  moon,  and,  therefore,  the 
night  was  very  dark,  and  favored  the  design 
of  Arnold.  About  ten  o'clock  he  weighed 
anchor,  and  with  the  stiff  north  wind  sailed 
with  his  whole  flotilla,  unobserved,  through 
the  enemy's  lines.  Arnold,  with  his  crippled 
galley,  brought  up  the  rear.  It  was  a  bold 
movement.  At  daybreak  the  English  watch 
on  deck  looked  with  straining  eyes  for  their 
expected  prey,  but  the  Americans  were  then 
at  Schuyler's  Island,  ten  miles  south,  busily 
engaged  in  stopping  leaks  and  repairing  sails. 
The  British  weighed  anchor  and  gave  chase. 
Toward  evening  the  wind  changed  to  the 
south,  and  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of 
both  fleets  during  the  night.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th  the  enemy's  ves-  October 
sels  were  observed  under  full  sail,  and  '^^ 
rapidly  gaining  upon  the  Americans.  The 
Congreis  galley  (Arnold's  "  flag-ship")  and 
the  Washington,  with  four  gondolas,  were  be- 
hind, and  in  a  short  time  the  British  vessels 
Carleton,  Inflexible,  and  Maria  were  along- 
side, pouring  a  destructive  flie  upon  them. 
The  Washington  soon  struck,  and  General 
tre  made  prisoners.*     The  whole  force  of  the 


Waterbury  the  commander,  and  his  men,  -i 


'  Sparks's  Lib  of  Arnold. 

'  Among  ihe  prisoners  wu  Joseph  Bettja,  afterward  the  naiorinu  ootlaw  and  bitter  Tory,  better  known 
OS  "  Joe  Bellys."  He  was  a  nativa  oT  Sarali^  oounty,  and  joined  the  Whigs  on  tbe  breaking  oot  of  tbe 
Revolulioo.  While  a  captive  in  Canada,  sAer  Iba  bottle  on  Lake  ChanpUin,  be  was  indaoed  to  join  tbe 
rojol  BtLndord,  ind  was  made  an  ensiga.  He  became  notorious  aa  a  ipy,  and,  having  been  oooght  by  tbe 
Americans,  he  waa  at  one  time  conducted  to  the  gallows.  At  the  instonoa  of  his  aged  parents,  Washing- 
ton grouted  him  o  reprieve  on  aouililiaii  of  bi*  thoroughly  refonning.  Bat  he  immediately  joined  the  enemy 
ogoin,  and  for  a  long  lime  his  cold-blooded  morders,  hi*  plandar  and  inoendionam  made  him  the  terror  of 
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attack  now  fell  upon  the  Congress^  but  Arnold  maintained  his  ground  with  unflinching  reso- 
lution for  four  hours.  The  galley  was  at  length  reduced  almost  to  a  wreck,  and  surrounded 
by  seven  sail  of  the  enemy.  Longer  resistance  was  vain,  and  the  intrepid  Arnold  ran  the 
galley  and  four  gondolas  into  a  small  creek  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  about  ten  miles  be- 
low Crown  Point,  and  not  far  from  Panton.  He  ordered  the  marines  to  set  fire  to  them  as 
soon  as  they  were  grounded,  leap  into  the  water  and  wade  ashore  with  their  muskets,  and 
form  in  such  a  manner  upon  the  beach  as  to  guard  the  burning  vessels  from  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.  Arnold  remained  in  his  galley  till  driven  ofl*  by  the  fire,  and  was  the  last 
man  that  reached  the  shore.  He  kept  the  flags  flying,  and  remained  upon  the  spot  until 
his  little  flotilla  was  consumed,  and  then,  with  the  small  remnant  of  his  brave  soldiers, 
marched  oflf  through  the  woods  toward  Chimney  Point,  and  reached  Crown  Point  in  safety. 
The  rapidity  of  his  march  saved  him  from  an  Indian  ambush  that  waylaid  his  path  an  hour 
after  he  passed  by.  Two  schooners,  two  galleys,  one  sloop,  and  one  gondola,  the  remnant 
of  his  fleet,  were  at  Crown  Point,  and  Creneral  Waterbury  and  most  of  his  men  arrived  there 
on  parole  the  next  day,  when  all  embarked  and  sailed  to  Ticonderoga.  General  October  14, 
Carleton  took  possession  of  CroMm  Point,  and  for  a  few  days  threatened  Ticon-  ^'^^ 
deroga,  but  the  season  was  so  far  advanced  that  he  prudently  withdrew,  and  sailed  down  the 
lake  to  go  into  winter-quarters  in. Canada.^  The  whole  American  loss  in  the  two  actions 
was  between  eighty  and  ninety,  and  that  of  the. enemy  about  forty. 

Although  the  republicans  were  defeated,  and  the  expedition  was  disastrous  in  every  par- 
ticular, yet  such  were  the  skill,  bravery,  and  obstinate  resistance  of  Arnold  and -his  men 
against  a  vastly  superior  force,  the  event  was  hailed  as  ominous  of  great  achievements  on 
the  part  of  the  patriots  when  such  fearful  odds  should  not  exist.  Arnold's  popularity,  so 
justly  gained  at  Quebec,  was  greatly  increased,  and  the  country  rang  with  his  praises. 
Sparks  justly  observes,  respecting  Arnold's  conduct  in  the  engagement  on  the  1 3th,  that 
**  there  are  few  instances  on  record  of  more  deliberate  courage  and  gallantry  than  were  dis- 
played by  him  firom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  action." 

We  arrived  at  Plattsburgh  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon.  The  day  was  excess- 
ively warm,  and  I  felt  more  like  lounging  than  rambling.  In  fact,  the  spot  has  no  Revo- 
lutionary history  worth  mentioning,  for  its  existence  as  a  lonely  settlement  in  the  wilderness 
is  only  coeval  with  that  of  our  independence.  Count  Vredenburgh,  a  Grerman  nobleman, 
who  married  a  lady  of  the  household  of  the  queen  of  George  II.  of  England,  obtained  a  gr^nt 
for  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land  on  Cumberland  Bay,  and  just  before  the  Revolution  he  set- 
tled there.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  sent  his  family  to  Montreal,  and  soon  afterward 
his  splendid  mansion,  which  stood  where  the  Plattsburgh  Hotel  now  is,  and  his  mills,  three 
miles  distant,  were  burned.  He  had  remained  to  look  after  his  property,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  he  was  murdered  for  his  riches,  and  his  house  plundered  and  destroyed.  In  1783  some 
Canadian,  and  Nova  Scotia  refugees,  under  Lieutenant  (afterward  Major-general)  Mooers,' 
who  were  stationed  on  the  Hudson  near  Newburgh,  left  Fishkill  Landing  in  a  boat,  and, 
proceeding  by  the  way  of  Lakes  George  and  Champlain,  landed  and  commenced  the  first 
permanent  settlement  in  that  neighborhood,  within  seven  or  eight  miles  of  the  present  vil- 
lage of  Plattsburgh.  'Judge  Zephaniah  Piatt  and  others  formed  a  company,  after  the  war, 
to  purchase  military  land-warrants,  and  they  located  their  lands  on  Cumberland  Bay,  and 
organized  the  town  of  Plattsburgh  in  1785.     Such  is  its  only  connection  with  the  history 

the  whole  regrioo  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany.     At  last  he  was  captured  (1782),  and  was  executed  as 
a  spy  and  traitor,  at  Albany. 

^  It  is  related  that  while  Carleton  was  at  Ticonderoga,  Arnold  ventared  in  the  neighborhood  in  a  small 
boat.  He  was  seen  and  ohased  by  yoang  Pellew  (afterwiard  Lord  Exmonth),  and  so  rapidly  did  his  pursu- 
ers gain  npon  him,  that  he  ran  his  boat  uhore  and  leaped  on  land,  leaving  his  stook  and  baoUe  behind  him. 
It  is  said  that  the  stook  and  buckle  are  still  in  possession  of  the  Pellew  ffunily. — See  OtiUr't  Life  of  Admi- 
red Viscount  Exnumth. 

'  Benjamin  Mooers  served  as  a  lientenant  and  adjutant  in  the  Revolution.     He  commanded  the  militia 
in  the  battle  of  Phittsborgh  in  1814.     For  thirty  years  he  was  county  treasurer,  and  often  represented  his      \ 
oonnty  in  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of  New  York.     He  died  in  February,  1838. 
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of  OUT  Revolution.  It  is  a  conspicuous  point,  however,  in  the  history  of  our  war  with  Great 
Britain  commenced  in  1812,  for  it  is  memorable  as  the  place  where  one  of  the  severest  en- 
gagements of  that  contest  took  place,  on  the  1 1th  of  September,  1814,  between  the  combined 
naval  and  military  forces  of  the  Americans  and  British.  General  Macomb  commanded  the 
land,  and  Commodore  M'Donough'the  naval  forces  of  the  former,  and  General  Prevost  and 
Commodore  Downie^  those  of  the  latter.  The  engagements  on  the  land  and  water  were 
simultaneous,  and  for  some  time  the  issue  was  doubtful.  The  Americans,  however,  were 
Buccessful.  When  the  flag  of  the  British  commodore's  ship  was  struck,  the  enemy  on  land, 
disheartened  and  confused,  retreated  across  the  Saranac,  and  the  carnage  ceased.  The  loss 
of  the  Americans  was  about  one  hundred  and  Rfly ;  that  of  the  enemy,  in  killed,  wounded, 
prisoners,  and  deserters,  more  than  one  thousand. 

I  passed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  afternoon  with  General  St.  John  B.  L.  Skinner, 
who  was  a  volunteer  under  Macomb  in  the  battle.  He  was  a  member  of  a  company  of 
young  men  and  boys  of  the  village,  who,  afler  the  military  had  gone  out  on  the  Chazy  road, 
organized  and  offered  their  services  to  the  commander-in-chief.  They  were  accepted,  and 
the  brave  youths  were  immediately  armed  with  rifles  and  ordered  to  the  headquarters  of 
General  Mobers.  .  Only  three  of  the  company  were  over  eighteen  years  old,  and  not  one  of 
them  was  killed,  though  for  a  long  time  they  were  exposed  to  a  hot  fire  while  occupying  a 
mill  upon  the  Saranac  and  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay.  Greneral  Skinner's  beautiful  man- 
sion and  gardens  are  upon  the  lake  shore,  and  from  an  upper  piazza  we  had  a  fine  view  of 
the  whole  scene  of  the  naval  engagement,  from  Cumberland  Head  on  the  north  to  Valcour's 
Island  on  the  south,  including  in  the  far  distance  eastward  the  blue  lines  of  the  northern 
range  of  the  Green  Mountains.  The  bay  in  which  the  battle  occurred  is  magnificent,  fringed 
with  deep  forests  and  waving  grpain-fields.  A  substantial  stone  break-water  defends  the  har- 
bor firom  the  rude  waves  which  an  easterly  wind  rolls  in,  and  the  village  is  very  pleasantly 
situated  upon  a  gravelly  plain  on  each  side  of  the  Saranac  River. 

A  short  distance  from  the  village  of  Plattsburgh  are  the  remains  of  the  cantonments  and 
breast-works  occupied  by  Macomb  and  his  forces  ;  and  to  the  kind  courtesy  of  Greneral  Skin- 
ner, who  accompanied  me  to  those  relics  of  the  war,  I  am  indebted  for  many  interesting  de- 
tails in  relation  to  that  memorable  battle.'  But  as  these  have  no  necessary  connection  with 
our  suDJect,  on  account  of  their  remoteness  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  I  will  bid  adieu 
to  Plattsburgh,  for  the  evening  is  far  gone,  the  lights  of  the  "  Burlington"  are  sparkling  upon  % 
the  waters  near  Valcour's  Island,  and  the  coachman  at  the  hotel  firont  is  hurrying  us  with 
his  loud  "All  aboard  !" 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  we  passed  the  light  on  Cumberland  Head,'  and  we  reached 

^  Commodore  Downie  was  slain  in  the  battle  and  baried  at  Plattsburgh.     His  sister-in-law,  Mary  I>ownie, 
erected  a  plain  monument  to  his  memory  over  his  remains. 

^  General  S.  mentioned  one  or  two  circumstances  connected  with  the  naval  engagement  worth  recording. 
He  says  that,  when  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  rounded  Cumberland  Head,  M'Donongh  assembled  his  men  on 
board  his  ship  (Saratoga)  on  the  quarter-deck.  He  then  knelt,  and,  in  humble,  fervent  supplication,  com- 
mended himself,  his  men,  and  his  cause  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  When  he  arose,  the  serenity  of  faith  was 
upon  his  countenance,  and  seemed  to  shed  its  influence  over  his  men.  A  curious  incident  occurred  on  his 
ship  during  the  engagement.  The  hen-coop  was  shot  away,  and  a  cock,  released  from  prison, 
flew  into  the  rigging,  and,  flapping  his  wings,  crowed  out  a  lusty  defiance  to  the  enemy^s  guns. 
There  ho  remained,  flapping  his  wings  and  crowing,  until  tbe  engagement  ceased.  The  seamen 
regarded  the  event  as  encouraging,  and  fought  like  tigers  while  the  cock  cheered  them  on.  A 
notice  of  a  relic  of  Washington,  in  the  possession  of  General  S.,  may  not  be  inappropriate  here. 
It  is  a  pouch  and  pufl'-ball,  for  hair-powder,  which  belonged  to  the  chief  several  years.  It  is 
made  of  buokskin,  and  is  about  twelve  inches  long.  The  pufi*  is  made  of  cotton  yarn.  Mr. 
Gray,  who  was  a  number  of  years  sherifl*  of  Clinton  county,  readily  recognized  it  as  the  one 
used  by  himself  in  powdering  Washington's  hair,  when  he  was  a  boy  and  attached  to  the  gen- 
eral in  the  capacity  of  body  servant.  When  La  Fayette  was  at  Burlington,  in  1824,  Mr.  Gray 
wont  up  to  see  him,  and  the  veteran  remembered  him  as  the  ^^boy  Gray"  in  Washington's 
military  family. 

'  On<  this  point  is  situated  the  farm  presented  to  Commodore  M*I>onoagh  by  the  LegiaUiture  of  Yermont. 
The  point  is  connected  with  Grand  Island,  or  North  Hero  (the  largest  island  in  the  lake),  by  a  ferry. 
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Rouse's  Foiot,  the  last  landing-place  on  the  lake  within  "  the  States,"  between  one  and  two 
in  the  morning,  where  we  lemained  until  daylight,  foi  the  channel  here,  down  the  outlet  of 
the  lake,  Ji  so  narrow  aad  siauous  that  the  navigation  is  difficult  in  the  night.  On  a  low 
point  a  little  northward  of  the  landing  the  United  States  government  commenced  building  a 
fort  in  181S,  and,  after  expending  about  two  hundred  thouaand  doU&Ts,  it  was  discoTered 
that  the  ground  was  British  soil.  The  work  was  abandoned,  and  so  remained  until  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  formed  by  Daniel  Webster  and  Lord  Ashhurton  in  1842,  when  the 
territorial  line  was  run  a  little  north  of  the  fort.     It  is  now  in  course  of  completion. 

The  morning  on  which  we  left  Rouse's  Point  was  clear  and  cako.  A  slight  xainiis. 
miet  lay  upon  the  water,  and  over  the  flat  ehores  of  the  Richelieu  or  Sorel  Biver,  '^a. 
which  we  had  entered,  a  thin  vapor,  like  a  gauze  veil,  was  spread  out.  We  watched  with 
inlereet  for  the  line  of  separation  between  the  territories.  It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  we  crossed  it,  twenty-three  miles  south  of  St.  John's,  and  so  became  "  foreign- 
ers." A  broad  alripe  like  a  meadow-swathe,  running  east  and  west,  cut  in  the  dwarf  forest 
upon  either  side,  denotes  the  landmark  of  dominion,  and  by  a  single  revolution  of  the  paddle- 
wheel  we  passed  from  the  waters  of  our  republic  to  those  of  the  British  realm.  In  less  than 
an  hour  we  were  at  the  landing-place  on  Isle  Aux  Noix,  a  small  low  island  in  the  Sorel,  strongly 
fortified  by  the  British  as  one  of  their  most  imporUint  outposts  in  the  direction  of  the  United 
States.  This  island  is  all  clustered  with  historic  associations.  While  the  fuasy  custom-house 
officer  and  his  attendants  are  boarding  onr  boat,  let  us  look  into  the  mirror  of  retrospection. 

When  the  French  settlement  at  Chimney  Point  was  broken  up  on  the  approach  of  Gen- 


.,^*t^,. 
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---f'^-Lr:_  __^  and  ihey  gave  ii  a  name  aignincani  oi  mis  laci,  Commanding,  as 
it  does,  completely  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain,  the  importance  of 
its  position,  in  a  military  view,  was  at  once  appreciated.  But  the  French  held  possession 
only  a  few  months,  for  in  the  spring  of  1760  thoy  were  driven  from  it  by  Amherst  in  his 
march  toward  Montreal.  After  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  the  necessity  for  a  garrison 
upon  Ide  Aux  Noix  no  longer  existed,  and  the  fortifications  were  allowed  to  crumble  into  ruins. 

In  the  autumn  of  1775  the  island  waa  occupied  by  the  Americans,  under  General  Schuy- 
ler. With  a  considerable  force,  destined  to  invade  Canada,  he  sailed  down  the  lake  and  ap- 
peared before  St.  John's.  Informed  that  the  garrison  there  was  too  strong  for  September  6, 
him,  he  returned  to  Isle  Aux  Noix  and  fortified  it.  From  this  post  he  sent  out  i^s. 
a  declaration  among  the  Canadians,  by  Colonel  Allen  and  Major  Brown,  assuring  them  that 
the  Americans  intended  to  act  only  against  the  British  forts,  and  not  to  interfere  with  the 
people  or  their  religion. 

'  The  iketoh  was  made  from  ihe  pilot'i  room  of  the  ateam-baat,  aboal  half  a  mile  above  the  island,  louk- 
ing  east-northeast.  The  landing  ui  a  little  beyoDil  the  trees  oa  the  right,  where  sentinels  are  stationed. 
The  island  is  stdsII,  and  wholly  occupied  by  the  military  works.  A  brosd  fen  eitonda  Mme  distance  Irom 
the  nurthem  side,  and  the  wild  ducks  that  gathsr  there  aflbrd  fine  amosemeat  for  eportsmen  during  the 
hunting  season. 
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Early  in  October  the  Americans,  under  General  Montgomery  (Schuyler  being  ill),  left 
the  island  and  proceeded  to  St.  John's,  whence  they  marched  victoriously  to  Quebec.  From 
that  time  until  the  close  of  the  Revolution  no  permanent  garrison  was  established  there,  but 
the  island  was  the  halting-place  for  the  troops  of  both  parties  when  passing  up  and  down 
the  lake.  It  was  the  principal  scene  of  the  negotiations  between  some  of  the  leading  men 
of  Vermont  and  British  officers,  which  were  so  adroitly  managed  by  the  former  as  to  keep 
an  English  army  of  ten  thousand  men  quite  inactive  on  our  northern  frontier  for  about  three 
years. ^     The  British  strongly  fortified  it  in  1813,  and  it  has  been  constantly  garrisoned  since. 

We  arrived  at  St.  John's,  on  the-  Richelieu  or  Sorel  River,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  where  our  luggage  was  overhauled  by  the  custom-house  officer,  who  was  re- 
ceived on  board  at  Isle  Aux  Noix,  The  operation  was  neither  long  nor  vexatious,  and  seemed 
to  be  rather  a  matter  of  legal  form  than  induced  by  a  desire  or  expectation  of  detecting  con- 
traband articles.  In  fact,  the  polite  government  functionary  seemed  to  have  great  faith  in 
mere  assertions,  And  to  rely  more  upon  physiognomy  than  personal  inspection  of  the  luggage 
for  assurance  that  her  majesty's  revenue  laws  were  inviolate.  He  looked  every  trunk-owner 
full  in  the  face  when  he  queried  about  the  nature  of  his  baggage,  and  only  two  persons  were 
obliged  to  produce  their  keys  for  his  satisfaction.  ,  Our  trunk  was  of  prodigious  size  and  weight, 
and  made  him  very  properly  suspicious  of  the  truth  of  my  allegations  that  its  contents  were 
only  articles  for  personal  use.  A  descendant  of  Abraham  at  my  elbow,  with  nothing  but  a 
rotund  bandana  handkerchief,  appeared  to  be  my  scape-goat  on  the  occasion,  for  while  the 
officer  was  making  him  untie  its  hard  knots,  he  ordered  my  luggage  to  pass.  I  was  told  that 
the  word  of  a  poor  Jew  is  never  believed  by  the  uncircumcised  Gentile  who  "  sits  at  the  re- 
ceipt of  customs  ;"  but  in  this  instance  his  incredulity  was  rebuked,  for  the  Israelite's  bundle 
contained  nothing  but  a  tolerably  clean  shirt,  a  cravat,  and  a  small  Hebrew  Bible.     At  eight 

I 

'  In  1779^0  the  partial  dismemberment  of  Vermont  and  its  connection  with  New  York  and  New  Hamp- 
shire produced  great  bitterness  of  feeling,  and  the  Legislature  of  the  former  demanded  of  Congress  the  en- 
tire separation  of  that  state  from  the  other  states,  and  its  admission  into  the  confederacy  upon  a  basis  of 
perfect  equality.  The  disputes  ran  high,  and  the  British  entertcdoed  hopes  that  Vermont  would  be  so  far 
alienated  from  the  rebel  cause,  by  the  injustice  of  Congress,  as  to  be  induced  to  return  to  its  allegiance  to 
the  Britis^  crown.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1780,  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson  wrote  to  Ethan  Alien 
from  New  York,  making  overtures  to  that  effect.  The  letter  was  not  answered,  and  in  February,  1781, 
he  wrote  another,  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  first.  These  letters  were  shown  to  Governor  Chittenden  and  a 
few  others,  and  they  concluded  to  make  use  of  the  circumstances  for  the  benefit  of  Vermont.  Allen  sent 
both  letters  to  Congress,  and  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  that  body,  urging  the  justice  of  the  demand  of  his 
state.  He  closed  his  letter  by  saying,  ^*  I  am  as  resolutely  determined  to  defend  the  independence  of  Ver- 
mont as  Congress  is  that  of  the  United  States ;  and,  rather  than  fail,  I  will  retire  with  the  hardy  Green 
Mountain  Boys  into  the  desolate  caverns  of  the  mountains  and  wage  war  with  human  nature  at  large.^^* 
In  the  mean  while,  some  British  soouting  parties  had  captured  some  Vermonters,  and  Grovemor  Chittenden 
sent  Ira  Allen  and  others  to  negotiate  with  Colonel  Dundas  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  They  met  upon 
hie  Jita  Noix^  and  there  Dundas,  under  the  direction  of  General  Haldimand,  made  verbal  overtures  simi- 
lar to  the  written  ones  of  Robinson  to  Ethan  Allen.  The  proposals  of  the  British  officers  were  received  by 
Allen  with  apparent  favor.  Haldimand  and  Dundas  were  delighted  with  their  skill  in  diplomacy,  and  readily 
acceded  to  the  proposition  of  Allen  not  to  allow  hostilities  on  the  Vermont  frontier  untU  after  the  next  ses- 
sion of  its  Legislature.  The  British  force,  consisting  of  about  ten  thousand  men,  was  thus  kept  inactive. 
These  negotiations  with  the  enemy  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  Whigs  and  the  fears  of  Cqpgress ;  yet  with 
such  consummate  skill  did  Allen  manage  the  affair,  that  when  he  reported  the  result  of  his  miasion  to  the 
Legislature  of  Vermont,  where  British  emissaries  as  well  as  ardent  Whigs  were  in  waiting,  he  satisfied 
both  parties.  Soon  afterward  a  letter  from  Lord  George  Germain  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  intercepted 
and  sent  to  Congress.  It  contained  so  much  evidence  of  the  treasonable  designs  of  the  leading  men  in  Ver- 
mont, that  Congress  felt  more  disposed  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  that  state,  and  thus  retain  her  in  the 
Union.  Peace  soon  afterward  ensued,  and  Vermont  was  one  of  the  United  States  included  in  the  treaty. 
How  far  the  designs  of  the  Aliens,  of  Chittenden,  the  Fays,  and  others,  were  really  treasonable,  or  were 
measures  of  policy  to  bring  Congress  to  terms,  and  prevent  hostilities  upon  their  weak  frontier,  can  not  be 
certainly  determined.  The  probabilities  are  in  favor  of  the  rtue  rather  than  the  trecuon.  At  any  rate,  they 
should  have  the  benefit  of  a  doubt,  and  a  verdict  of  acquittal  of  all  wrong  intentions. 

*  A  conventioD,  held  at  Wettmlnitar  on  the  15th  of  January,  1777,  decland  "  Tliat  the  district  and  territory  comprehending 
and  OBtially  known  by  the  name  and  description  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  of  right  ought  to  be  and  Is  declared  forerer  here- 
after to  be  a  free  and  independent  Jurisdiction  or  state,  to  be  forever  hereafter  called,  known,  and  dlstingniahed  by  the  name 
of  New  Connecticut,  alias  VxaMOKT.**— See  Slad^$  Suae  Paptr*^  p.  70. 
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o'clock  my  companion  and  our  luggage  proceeded  by  rail*road  by  way  of  La  Prairie  to  Mont- 
reali  while  I  prepared  to  journey  to  the  same  city-  in  a  light  wagon  by  way  of  Chambly  and 
Longneuil. 

St.  John's  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  the  western  side  of  the  Sorel,  at  the  termination  of 
steam-boat  navigation  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  near  the  head  of  Chambly  Rapids.     It  has 
always  been  a  place  of  considerable  importance  as  a  frontier  town  since  the  Revolution,  al- 
though its  growth  has  been  slow,  the  population  now  amoimting  to  not  quite  four  thou- 
sand.    The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  here  is  perfectly  fiat,  and  there  is  no 
place  whence  the  toMm  may  be  seen  to  advantage.     A  little  south  of  the  village,  and  directly ' 
wpoa  the  shore,  is  a  strong  military  establishment,  garrisoned,  when  we  visited  it,  by  three 
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companies  of  Highland  infantry.  Accompanied  by  an  intelligent  young  gentleman  of  the 
village  as  guide,  I  visited  all  the  points  of  historic  interest  in  the  vicinity.  We  crossed  the 
deep,  sluggish  river  in  a  light  zinc  shallop,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  stream  we  obtained 
a  fine  view  of  the  long  bridge*  which  connects  St.  John's  with  St.  Athenaise  on  the  opposite 
shore,  where  the  steep  roof  and  lofly  glittering  spire  of  the  French  church  towered  above 
the  trees."  Afler  visiting  the  remains  of  Montgomery's  block-house,  we  recrossed  the  river 
and  rambled  among  the  high  mounds  which  compose  the  ruins  of  old  Fort  St.  John's.  They 
occupy  a  broad  area  in  the  open  fields  behind  the  present  military  works.  The  embank- 
ments, covered  with  a  rich  green  sward,  averaged  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  the  whole 
were  surrounded  by  a  ditch  with  considerable  water  in  it.  We  lingered  half  an  hour  to  view 
a  drill  of  the  garrison,  and  then  returned  to  the  village  to  prepare  Tor  a  pleasant  ride  to 
Chambly,  twelve  miles  distant. 

Military  works  were  thrown  up  at  St.  John's  by  the  French,  under  Montcalm,  in  1756, 
and  these  were  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Governor  Carleton  at  the  beginning  of  our 
Revolution.  Here,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  organized  American  flotilla,  under  Arnold, 
made  a  regular  assault  upon  British  vessels  and  fortifications,  and  aroused  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
to  a  sense  of  the  imminent  danger  of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Here  too  was  the  scene  of  the 
first  regular  siege  of  a  British  fort  by  the  rebellious  colonists.  In  September, 
1775,  the  Americans,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  sailed  down  the  Richelieu 
and  appeared  before  St.  John's.  They  were  fired  upon  by  the  English  garrison  when  about 
two  miles  distant,  but  without  efiect.  They  landed  within  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
fort,  and,  while  marching  slowly  toward  the  outworks,  a  small  party  of  Indians  attacked 
them  and  produced  some  confusion.  In  the  evening  Creneral  Schuyler  was  informed,  by  a 
man  who  appeared  to  be  friendly  and  intelligent,  that,  with  the  exception  of  only  fifly  men 
retained  in  Montreal  by  General  Carleton,  the  whole  regular  British  force  in  Canada  was 
in  the  garrison  at  St.  John's  ;  that  this  and  the  fort  at  Chambly  were  strongly  fortified  and 
well  supplied ;  that  one  hundred  Indians  were  in  the  fort  at  St.  John's,  and  that  another 
large  body,  under  Colonel  John  Johnson,  was  hovering  near  ;  that  a  si3cteen  gun  vessel  was 

^  This  view  is  taken  firoin  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  near  the  remains  of  a  bk)ck-hoase  erected  by  Mont- 
gomery when  he  besieged  the  fort  in  1775.  On  the  right  is  seen  the  fort,  which  incloses  the  magazine ; 
in  the  center  is  the  building  occupied  by  the  officers,  on  either  side  of  which  are  the  barracks  of  the  soldiers. 
The  large  building  on  the  left  is  the  hospital,  and  the  smaller  one  still  further  left  is  the  dead-house.  The 
river  here  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  The  present  military  works  are  upon  the  site  of  those  of  the 
Revolution. 

'  It  was  built  by  the  Honorable  Robert  Jones,-  the  proprietor,  and  is  called  Jones's  Bridge. 

'  Thb  spacious  church  was  not  finished.  The  old  one,  a  small  wooden  structure,  was  undisturbed  within 
the  new  one,  and  was  used  for  worship  until  the  completion  of  the  exterior  of  the  present  edifice. 
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about  ready  to  weigh  anchor  at  St.  John's  ;  and  that  not  a  single  Canadian  could  be  induced 
to  join  the  insurgent  standard.  The  informer  was  doubtless  an  enemy  to  the  Americans, 
for  his  assertions  were  afterward  proved  to  be  untrue.  General  Schuyler,  however,  gave 
credence  to  them,  and  returned  with  his  troops  to  Isle  Aux  Noix,  where  illness  obliged  him 
to  leave  the  army  in  charge  of  Montgomery,  and  retire  to  the  healthier  post  of  Ticonderoga. 
Thence  he  soon  went  to  Albany,  and,  his  health  being  partially  restored,  he  was  active  in 
forwarding  re-enforcements  to  Ide  Aux  Noix. 

Montgomery,  with  more  impetuosity  and  less. caution  than  Schuyler,  determined  to  push 
forward  at  once,  for  the  season  was  near  when  military  operations  there  would  be  difficult. 
About  this  time  a  small  train  of  artillery  and  a  re-enforcement  arrived,  and  he  made  vigor- 
ous preparations  to  invade  Canada.  Before  leaving  the  island,  a  chevaux-de-frise  was  thrown 
across  the  channel  to  intercept  the  progress  of  Carleton's  vessels  up  the  lake.  On  the  sev- 
September,    euteenth  his  whole  force  was  landed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Richelieu.    On  the 

1775.  eighteenth  he  led  a  corps  of  five  hundred  men,  in  person,  to  the  north  side  of  the 
fort,  where  the  village  now  is.  There  he  met  a  detachment  from  the  garrison,  which  had 
just  repulsed  and  pursued  a  ranall  party  of  Americans  under  Major  Brown,  and  a  short 
skirmish  ensued.  Two  field  pieces  and  the  whole  detachment  would  doubtless  have  been 
trophies  for  the  Americans  had  they  been  true  to  themselves  ;  but  here  that  insubordination 
which  gave  Montgomery  so  much  trouble  was  strongly  manifested,  and  caution,  secrecy^  and 
concert  of  action  were  out  of  the  question.'  Montgomery  pushed  on  a  little  further  north- 
west, and,  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  running  respectively  to  Montreal  and  Chambly,  formed 
an  intrenched  camp  of  three  hundred  men  to  cut  off  supplies  for  the  enemy  from  the  interior, 
and  then  hastened  back  to  his  camp  to  bring  up  his  artillery  to  bear  upon  the  walls  of  the 
fort.  The  supplies  for  a  siege  were  very  meager.  The  artillery  was  too  light,  the  mortars 
were  defective,  the  ammunition  scarce,  and  the  artillerists  unpracticed  in  their  duties.  The 
ground  was  wet  and  swampy,  and  in  many  places  closely  studded  with  trees.  In  a  day  or 
two  disease  began  to  appear  among  the  troops,  and,  in  consequence  of  their  privations,  dis- 
afiection  was  working  mischief  in  the  army.  To  escape  these  unfavorable  circumstances, 
Montgomery  proposed  to  move  to  the  northwest  side  of  the  fort,  where  the  ground  was  firm 
and  water  wholesome,  and  commence  preparations  for  an  assault.  But  the  troops,  unused  to 
military  restraint,  and  judging  for  themselves  that  an  attack  would  be  unsuccessful,  refused 
to  second  the  plan  of  their  leader.  Unable  to  punish  them  or  convince  them  of  their  error, 
Montgomery  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  so  far  gratified  the  mutinous  regi- 
ments as  to  call  a  council  of  war.  It  resulted,  as  was  expected,  in  a  decision  against  his 
plan.  Disorder  continually  reigned  in  the  American  camp.  Irregular  firing  occurred  al- 
most daily,  and  the  enemy  threw  some  bombs,  but  it  was  a  waste  of  ammunition  by  both 
parties.  At  length  the  proposed  plan  of  Montgomery  was  adopted,  and  the  camp  was  moved 
October  7«    ^  ^^®  higher  ground  northwest  of  the  fort,  where  breast-works  were  thrown  up. 

1775.  While  the  main  army  was  thus  circumvallating  St.  John's,  but,  for  want  of  am- 
munition and  heavy  guns,  unable  to  breach  the  walls,  small  detachments  of  Americans,  who 
were  joined  by  many  friendly  Canadians,  were  active  in  the  vicinity.  One,  under  Ethan 
Allen,  attempted  the  cajpture  of  Montreal.     Of  this  foolish  expedition  I  shall  hereafter  write. 

But  another,  and  a  successful  one,  was  undertaken,  which  hastened  the  termination  of 
the  siege  of  St.  John's.  Carleton,  supposing  that  the  fort  at  Chambly,  twelve  miles  north- 
ward, could  not  be  reached  by  the  Americans  unless  the  one  at  St.  John's  was  captured,  had 
neglected  to  arm  it,  and  kept  but  a  feeble  garrison  there.  Montgomery  was  informed  of 
this  by  Canadian  scouts,  and  immediately  sent  Colonel  Bedell  of  New  Hampshire,  Major 
Brown  of  Massachusetts,  and  Major  Livingston  of  New  York,  with  detachments,  to  capture 
the  fort.  The  method  of  attack  was  planned  by  Canadians  familiar  with  the  place.  Ar- 
tillery was  placed  upon  bateaux,  and  during  a  dark  night  was  conveyed  past  the  fort  at  St. 
John's  to  the  head  of  Chambly  Rapids,  where  it  was  mounted  on  carriages  and  taken  to  the 
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point  of  attack.      The  garriion  made  hot  a^feeble  reatstance,  and  won  inrreadored.     ThU 
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was  a  meet  important  event,  for  it  furniahed  Montgomery  with  meant  to  cany  on  the  siege 
of  St.,  John's  vigorously, *  The  large  quantity  of  ammunition  that  was  captured  was  seat 
immediately  to  the  besiegers,  who,  by  rigorous  exertions,  erected  a  strong  battery  within 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  fort.  A  strong  bloek-honse  was  also  erected  before  it, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  fonner  was  mounted  with  four  guns  and 
six  mortars,  and'the  latter  had  one  gun  and  two  mortars. 

While  these  preparations  were  in  progress,  Carleton,  informed  of  the  capture  of  Port 
Cbambly,  left  Montreal  with  a  re-enforcement  for  the  garrison  at  St.  John's.  He  embarked 
upon  the  St,  Lawrence  in  bateaux  and  flat-boats,  and  attempted  to  land  at  Longueuil,  a  mile 
and  a  half  below  the  city.  Colonel  Seth  Warner,  with  three  hundred  Green  Mountain  Boys, 
was  on  the  alert  in  tho  neighborhood,  and  lay  in  covert  near  the  spot  where  Carleton  was 
about  to  land.  He  allowed  the  boats  to  get  very  near  the  shore,  when  he  opened  a  terrible 
storm  of  grape-shot  upon  them  from  a  four  pound  cannon,  which  drove  tbem  across  the  river 
precipitately  and  in  great  confusion.  The  tidings  of  this  event  reached  Mont-  KoTembm-i, 
gomery  toward  evening,  and  Colonel  Warner  soon  afterward  came  in  with  several  '''^^ 
prisoners  captured  from  one  of  Carleton's  boats  that  reached  the  shore.  The  commander- 
in-chief  immediately  sent  a  flag  and  letter  to  Major  Preston,  the  commandant  of  the  garri- 
son, by  one  of  Warner's  prisoners,  informing  him  of  tbe  defeat  of  Carleton,  and  demanding 
a  surrender  of  the  fortress  to  prevent  further  effusion  of  blood.  Hostilities  ceased  for  tho 
night,  and  in  the  morning  Preston  asked  for  a  delay  of  four  days  before  he  should  make  pro- 
posals to  surrender.  The  request  was  denied  and  the  demand  renewed.  There  was  no  al- 
ternative, and  the  garrison  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.  The  siege  had  continued  six  weeks, 
and  the  bravery  and  perseverance  of  the  British  troops  were  such,  that  Montgomery  granted 
tbem  honorable  terms.     They  marched  out  of  the  fort  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  the  troops 

'  This  ia  a  view  of  the  south  and  west  sides  of  (he  fort,  looking  toward  tbe  river.  It  etuids  direcdy  npon 
tbe  Ricbelien,  at  the  foot  of- the  Cbambly  Rapids,  and  at  tbs  bead  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  ap  from 
the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  strongly  boili  of  alone,  and,  as  seen  in  tbe  piotore,  is  in  a  stale  of  exoelknl  pres- 
ervation, 

'  The  spoils  taken  at  Cbambly  were  6  tons  of  powder ;  80  barrsls  of  flour ;  a  large  quantity  of  rice, 
butter,  and  peas j  1 34  barrels  of  pork ;  300  swivel  shot  -,  t  box  of  musket  shot ;  6364  mnsket  cartridges ; 
150  stand  of  French  arms;  3  ro}^  mortars;  61  sbells;  SOO  band  grenades ;  83  royal  fusileer's  muskets 
with  soooatennentB ;  and  rigging  for  3  vesseb.  Tbe  prisoners  consisted  of  1  major,  2  captains,  3  lieuten- 
ants, eapiain  of  si  scboopsr,  a  commissaiy  and  surgeon,  and  83  privates.  The  colors  of  die  seventh  regi- 
ment of  British  regulars  were  there,  and  were  captured.  These  were  sent  to  the  Continental  CongreM, 
and  were  the  first  trophies  of  the  kind  which  that  body  received.  There  were  a  great  number  of  women 
and  children  in  the  fort,  and  these  were  allowed  to  accompany  ibe  prisoners,  who  were  sent  with  their 
baggage  to  Connectioat. 
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grounded  theit  Kcaa  on  the  plain  ne&r  by.  The  offioen  were  allowed  to  keep 
theii  Bide-aimg,  and  their  fire^mu  were  reierved  for  them.  Canadian  gentle- 
men and  others  at  St.  John's  were  considered  a  part  of  the  garrison.  The  whole  number 
of  troops  amounted  to  about  five  hundred  regulars  and  one  hundred  Canadian  volunteer*.' 
The  Continental  troops  took  possesaion  of  the  fort,  and  Montgomery  proposed  to  push  on  to 
Montreal. 

Inaubordination  again  raised  its  hydra-head  in  the  American  camp.  The  cold  season  wu 
near  at  hand,  and  the  raw  troops,  unused  to  privations  of  the  field,  yearned  for  home,  and 
refused,  at  first,  to  be  led  fiirther  away.  But  the  kind  temper,  patriotic  zeal,  and  winning 
eloquence  of  Montgomery,  and  a  promise  on  his  part  that,  Montreal  in  his  posaession,  do 
further  service  would  be  exacted  from  them,  won  them  to  obedience,  and  all  but  a  small 
garrison  for  the  fort  pressed  onward  toward  the  city.* 

The  fort  at  St.  John's  remained  in  possession  of  the  Americans  until  the  latter  part  of 
May,  1776,  when  they  were  completely  driven  out  of  Canada,  Arnold  and  Sullivan,  with 
their  detachments,  were  the  last  to  leave  that  province.  The  former  remained  in  Montreal 
until  the  last  moment  of  safety,  and  then  pressed  on  to  St.  John's,  with  the  enemy  close  at 
his  heels.      Two  days  before,  he  had  ordered  the  encampment  closed  there,  and  a  vessel  upon 
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the  stocks  to  be  taken  apart  and  sent  to  Ticonderoga.  Sullivan,  who  was  stationed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sorel,  also  retreated  to  St.  John's.  The  commanders  wished  to  defend  the  fort 
■gainst  the  pursuing  enemy,  but  the  troops  absolutely  refused  to  serve  longer,  and  they  all 
embarked,  and  sailed  up  the  lake  to  Isle  Aux  Noix.  When  every  loaded  boat  had  left  the 
shore,  Arnold  and  Wilkinson,  bis  aid,  rode  back  two  miles  and  discovered  the  enemy  in  rapid 
match  under  Burgoyne.     They  reconnoitered  them  a  few  moments,  and  then  galloped  back, 

'  Tbe  spoils  of  Tiattuy  vers  1 7  brass  ordnaiice,  from  two  to  tweDlj-foar  poanders ;  2  eight-inch  howit- 
zers ;  T  mortars  [  32  iron  ordoauce,  from  three  to  nine  poanders ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  shot  and  loull 
Ebells ;  eOO  stand  of  arms,  and  a  smsll  quantity  oS  naval  ittoes.  The  ammanilion  and  provisions  were  in 
•onsidwsble,  for  the  stock  of  each  was  nearly  exbansted. 

'  Armstrong's  Life  of  Montgomery. 
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■tripped  and  shot  their  honea,  tet  fire  to  the  wotIcb  at  St.  John's,  paehed  off*  from  shore  in  a 
■mall  boat,  and  overtook  the  flotilla  hefoie  they  reached  Isle  Aux  Nmx.  Having  no  vesselB 
with  which  to  poiBue  the  Americana,  Burgoyne  rested  at  St.  John's.  In  the  course  of  the 
autumn  he  returned  to  England. 

Early  in  the  fummer  of  1777  St.  John's  was  the  theater  of  active  preparations,  on  the 
part  of  the  Hritish,  for  the  memerabie  campaign  which  terminated  in  the  capture  of  Bur- 
groyne  and  his  whole  army  at  Saiati^.     This  campaign  was  planned  chiefly  by  Lord  George 
Germain,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  Burgoyne,  with  the  approval 
of  the  king  and  the  full  Banction  of  the  Council.     Burgoyne  was 
made  commander  of  the  expedition,  and  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the 
6th  of  May.     Carleton  gave  him  his  cordial  cooperation, 
and  St.  John's  was  the  place  of  general  rendezvous  for  all 
the  regulars,  provincials,  and  volunteers.     On  the  1st  of  June  an 
army  of  six  thousand  men  was  collected  there,  and,  emb&ilcing  in 
boats,  sailed  up  the  lake  to  Cumberland  Head,  where  it  halted 
to  await  the  arrival  of  ammunition  and  stores.     These  coUeoted, 
the  whole  armament  moved  up  the  lake  to  the  north  of  the  Bou- 
quet, where,  as  already  narrated,  a  council  was  held  with  the  In- 
dian tribes.     As  the  rest  of  the  story  of  that  campaign,  so  disas- 
trous to  British  power  in  America,  has  been  told  in  preceding 
chapters,  we  will  return  to  St.  John's,  and  pass  on  to  Chambly. 
I  left  St.  John's  about  eleven  o'clock  in  a  light  wagon,  accom- 
LoiD  QBoMi  ouHAiN.  pauied  by  the  young  man  who  acted  as  guide  among  the  old  mil- 

itary remains.  There  is  but  little  in  the  appearance  of  St.  John's  to  distinguish  it  fiom  a 
large  village  in  the  States,  but  the  moment  we  emerged  into  the  country  I  felt  that  I  was 
in  a  strange  land.  '  The  road  traverses  the  line  of  the  Chambly  Canal,  which  nuis  paral- 
lel with  the  Richelieu  or  Sorel  River.  The  &rm-houses  are  thickly  planted  by  the  road- 
ude  ;  BO  thickly  that  all  the  way  &om  St.  John's  to  Chambly  and  Longneuil  we  seemed  to 
be  in  a  village  suburb.  The  farms  are  diminutive  compared  with  ours,  averaging  from  fif- 
teen to  forty  acres  each,  and  hence  the  great  number  of  dwellings  and  out-houses.  They 
are  generally  small,  and  buUt  of  hewn  logs  or  stone.  Most  of  the  dwellings  and  out-houses 
are  whitewashed  with  lime,  even  the  rooia,  which  gives  them  a  very  neat  appearance,  and 
forma  a  beautiful  contrast  in  the  landscape  to  the  green  foliage 
which  embowers  them,  I  was  told  that  each  house  contains  a 
conaecrated  broom.  When  a  new  dwelling  is  erected,  a  broom 
is  tabooed  by  the  priest  and  hung  up  in  the  dwelling  by  the  owner, 
where  it  remains  untouched,  a  sort  of  Lare«  or  household  god. 
Many  of  them  have  a  croes  erected  near,  as  a  talisman  to  guard 
the  dwelling  from  evil.  They  are  generally  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
the  chief  patron  saint  of  the  rural  French  Canadians.  A  box, 
with  a  glass  door,  inclosing  an  image  of  the  saint,  a  crucifix,. or 
some  other  significant  object,  is  placed  upon  or  within  the  body 
of  the  oross,  and  the  whole  is  usually  sunnounted  by  a  cock.  A 
singular  choice  for  a  crest,  for  it  is  a  fowl  identified  with  St.  Peler'a  weakness  and  afaatne. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  hay  harvest,  and  men,  women,  and  children  were  abroad  gathering 
the  crops.  Aa  among  the  peasantry  of  Europe  and  the  blacks  of  our  Southern  States,  the 
women  labor  regularly  in  the  fields.  They  ore  tidily  habited  in  thin  stufl*  of  cotton  or 
worsted,  generally  dyed  blue,  and  all  of  domestic  manufacture.  Their  costume  is  graoeful, 
and,  sitting  loosely,  givea  full  play  to  the  muscles,  and  contributes  to  the  high  health  which 
every  where  abounds  in  the  rural  districts  of  this  region.  Their  broad-rimmed  straw  hats, 
like  the  Mexican  sombrero,  afibrd  ample  protection  againet  the  hot  sun.  These  also  are 
home-made,  and  the  manufacture  of  them  for  our  markets,  during  the  long  Canadian  win- 
ters, afibrds  quite  a  cash  revenue  to  most  of  the  families.     These  simple  people  are  generally 
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unedaoftted,  uid  •upentition  is  a  Btrong  featuie  in  Iheir  religious  character.  They  are 
honeit,  kmd-hearted,  and  induBtrious,  have  few 
wants,  live  frugally,  and,  in  their  way,  aeem  to 
enjoy  a  large  share  of  earthly  hsppioeH. 

The  Richelieu  has  either  a  swift  current  or 
noisy  rapids  nearly  thu-wbole  distance  between 
St.  John's  and  Chanibly.  The  stream  is  broad, 
and  in  many  places  deep,  for  it  is  the  outlet  for 
the  whole  volume  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  some  placet 
the  foaming  rapids  produce  a  picturesque  efiect 
to  the  eye  and  ear,  and  vary  the  pleasure  of 
the  otherwise  rather  monotonous  journey  be- 
tween the  two  villages. 

Chambly  is  an  old  town,  at  the  foot  of  the 
rapids,  and  bears  evidence  of  thrift.  A  French- 
man bearing  that  name  bailt  a  small  wood  Ibrt 
there,  which  was  afterward  replaced  by  the 
solid  stone  structure  pictured  on  page  171- 
The  latter  retained  the  name  of  the  original 
fort,  as  also  does  the  village.  It  is  a  mihtaiy 
CuiADiui  PiuiHT  Out.  station  at  present,  and,  bung  at  the  head  of 

the  navigation  of  the  Richelieu  or  Sorel  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  has  a  commanding  position. 
The  river  here,  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  expands  into  a  circular  basin  about  a  mile  and  a  bsdf 
in  diameter.  The  old  fort  is  dismantled  and  ungarrisoned,  and  is  now  used  only  for  a 
store-bouse.  Near  it  are  seen  the  remains  of  the  battery  erected  by  Bedell,  while  pre- 
paring to  storm  the  fort  in  1775.  I  tarried  at  Chambly  long  enough  only  to  reconnoiter  and 
sketch  the  old  fortress  and  the  features  of  the  Beloeil,  the  only  mountain  range  in  view,  and 
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then  went  to  an  inn  to  dine,  a  mile  on  the  road  toward  Longueuil.  There  I  learned  that 
a  French  Canadian,  nearly  one  hundred  years  old,  was  living  near.  Although  the  sun  was 
declining,  and  we  had  seventeen  miles'  travel  before  us,  I  determined  to  visit  the  old  man 

'  This  sketch  is  taken  from  the  tontheast  angle  of  old  Fort  Chambly,  shoiriiig  tfae  rapids  in  th«  (bre- 
gTound.  The  mountain  is  tvent;  miles  distant,  near  the  Sorel.  On  the  highest  point  of  tba  range  the 
Bishop  of  Nancj,  a  French  prelate,  ereoled  a  huge  cross  in  1843,  the  pedestal  of  which  was  sufficiently 
Wge  to  form  a  chapel  capable  of  containing  6hy  penions.  In  Norember,  184T,  during  a  severe  thunder- 
gnst,  the  lightnin);  and  wind  completely  demolished  the  cross,  bat  spared  the  pedestal,  and  that,  being 
while,  may  be  aeea  at  a  great  distance. 
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uid  sound  his  memory.  We  met  him  upon  the  road,  coming  toward  the  inn.  He  had  jiut 
left  hia  rake  in  the  field,  and  had  on  a  leather  apron  and  broad-rimmed  hat.  He  was  a  small, 
firmly-built  man,  apparently  sixty-five  years  old.  Conversation  with  him  waa  difficult,  for 
hie  dialect,  professedly  French,  was  far  worse  thsji  Gascon.  Stil!  we  managed  to  under- 
stand each  other,  and  I  gleaned  from  him,  during  our  brief  interview,  the  facts  that  he  was 
bom  in  Quebec  in.  1752  ;  remembered  the  storming  of  the  city  by  the  English  under  Wolfe  ; 
removed  to  Chambly  in  1770  ;  was  a  spectator  of  the  capture  of  the  fort  by  a.  datetchment 
from  Montgomery's  army  in  1775  ;  assisted  in  furnishing  stores  for  Burgoyao'a  army  at  St. 
John's  in  1777  ;  and  has  lived  upon  and  cultivated  the  same  small  farm  of  thirty  acres  from 
that  time  until  the  present.  He  was  ninety-six  years  old,  and  appeared  to  have  stamina  suf- 
ficient for  twenty  years  more  of  active  life.  He  seemed  to  be  a  simple-hearted  creature,  igno- 
rant of  the  world  beyond  the  Richelieu  and  the  adjacent  village,  and  could  not  comprehend 
my  movements  while  sketching  his  honest  countenance.     He  was  delighted,  however,  when 
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fore,  and  he  felt  insulted 
by  the  seeming  attempt 
to  win  him  from  hia  al- 
legiance. Glorious  old 
convert,  and  firm  old 
preacher  of  principle  in 
the  very  den  of  the  fierce 
lion,  for  decanters  were 
at  his  elbow,  and  a 
friendly  hand  proffered 
the  contents  to  his  lips  ! 
A  vow  of  total  absti- 
nence from  intoxicating 
drinks  at  the  age  of 
ninety-five  I  For  that 
I  pressed  the  hard  hand 
of  Francois  Yest  with 


)utline3  of 
old  man's  face,  and  knew 
them  to  be  his  own ;  and 
when  I  presented  him 
with  a  silver  coin,  he 
laughed  like  a  pleased 
child.  But  when  the 
young  nan  who  accom- 
panied me,  with  intend- 
ed generosity,  oflered 
him  a  glass  of  brandy, 
hia  eyes  sparkled  with 
indignation,  and  in  his 
bad  French  he  uttered 
an  emphatic  refusal.  He 
had  signed  the  temper- 
ance pledge  a  year  be- 
a  firmer  grasp  when  I  bade  him  adieu. 

We  had  a  pleasant  ride  from  Chambly  to  Longueuil  (seventeen  miles)  over  a  plank  road. 
Unlike  similar  roads  in  New  York,  the  planks  were  laid  diagonaUy.  They  had  been  in  use 
twelve  years,  and  were  but  little  decayed.  The  country  all  the  way  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
is  flat.  The  soil,  though  rather  wet,  is  productive,  and  almost  every  rood  of  it  was  under 
cultivation.  Here  and  there  were  a  few  groves,  but  no  forests  ;  and  a  solitary  huge  bowlder 
by  the  road-side,  shivered  by  lightning,  was  the 
only  rock  that  I  saw  between  the  Hichelieu  and 
the  St.  Lawrence.  When  within  three  miles  of 
Longueuil,  the  glittering  domes  and  spiree  of  Mont- 
real appeared  in  the  distance  like  gems  set  in  the 
dark  mountain  that  formed  a  background  beyond. 
It  was  five  o'clock  when  we  reached  Lon- 
gueuil, a  mile  and  a  half  below  Montreal,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  There  I  parted 
from  the  young  gentleman  whose  light  wagon  had  conveyed  me  from  St.  John's,  and  ])ro- 
oeeded  to  Montreal  on  the  steam  ferry-boat  that  connects  it  with  Iiongueuil.  Neither  cab 
nor  omnibus  was  in  waiting,  and  I  was  obliged  to  ride  a  mile  in  a  rickety  caleche,'  drawn 

'  The  oateehe  is  a  two-wheeted  vehiole,  mach  lued  in  Lower  Canada.  It  is  similar  in  fotm  to  our  gig, 
bqt,  iDstead  of  having  but  one  Mat,  there  ia  one  for  the  driver  apon  the  duh-boatd.  Foot  can  ride  com- 
Ibrlably  b  one  of  them.  Some  are  made  elegantly,  with  a  folding  cover  to  ward  off  the  «UD  or  rain,  and 
they  are  «  pleasat  vehicle  to  ride  ID.  I  found  them  in  aoi venal  use  in  the  narrow  itreeti  of  Qnebeo.  Soch 
was  the  vehicle  in  ose  in  Canada  at  the  time  of  oar  Revolution,  and  mentioaed  by  the  Baroness  Beidesel 
ai  the  kind  b  wbioh  she  and  her  children  traveled  with  the  British  Brmy. 
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by  (L  repreaentativB  of  Bosiiuuite.  The  vehicle,  hone,  driver,  &nd  ride  altogether 
funny  nfiair.  The  driver  wu  a  little  Frenchman,  with  a 
jocIy-CD&t  and  breeches,  &iid  a  red  tasseled  ekull-eap.  All 
the  way  he  belabored  his  beast  with  blows  and  curses,  but 
the  aniioal'a  hide  and  ears  teemed  imperrious.  I  could  think 
of  nothing'  but  a  parody  on  a  couplet  of  the  old  song,  "  If  I 
had  a  donkey,"  &c.  Aa  we  wheeled  up  a  narrow  court  from 
St.  Paul's  ijtreet  to  the  Exchange  Hotel,  a  merry  laugh  of 
half  a  furlong's  audihiUty  rang  out  from  a  group  of  young 
ladies  upon  an  upper  piazza,  and  that  was  my  first  evidence 
that  my  traveling  companion,  Miss  B^,  had  arrived  safely, 
as  per  consignment  in  the  morning  to  the  oare  of  the  urbane  proprietors  of  that  excellent 
eetablishment.  She  had  rambled  through  the  city  with  pleasant  company  until  thoroughly 
wearied,  so  I  took  an  evening  stroll  alone.  The  day  had  been  very  warm,  but  the  evening 
was  cool.  The  stars  were  brilliant,  yet  it  was  too  dark  to  see  much  beyond  the  dim  forms 
of  massy  buildings,  wrapped  in  deep  shadows.  But  above,  in  the  far  north,  a  phenomenon 
seldom  exhibited  in  summer  was  gorgeously  displayed  ;  more  so  than  we  ofUn  see  it  in 
lower  latitudes  in  winter,  and  I  stood  an  hour  in  the  Place  d'Armt,  watching  the  ever- 
changing  beauties  of  the  brilliant  Aurora  Borealis.  It  is  a  strange  sight,  and  well  might 
the  ignorant  and  superstitious  of  other  times  regard  it  with  fearful  wonder.  Lomonosov,  a 
native  Russian  poet,  thus  refers  to  the  sublime  spectacle  r  . 

"  Wbnt  fills  wiih  dattling  besnu  the  iUnmiiied  sir  ? 

What  vskes  the  flaxnas  that  ligbt  the  firmament?. 
The  lightning's  flush;  there  is  no  thunder  there, 

And  earth  and  heaven  with  fiery  aheets  are  blent ; 
The  winter's  night  now  gleams  with  brighter,  lovelier  ray 
Than  ever  yet  adorned  the  golden  lammer's  day. 

"  Is  there  soaie  vast,  tome  bidden  magazine, 

Where  the  grcas  darknesB  fiomea  ot  fire  snpplie« — 
Some  phosphorous  fabric,  whioh  the  mountains  screen, 

Whose  alonds  oflight  above  those  mountaioa  rise. 
When  the  winds  rattle  loud  around  the  roaming  sea. 
And  lift  the  waves  to  heaven  in  thnndenng  revelry?" 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


HE  pleasure-seeker  will  find  much  about  Montreal  to  amuse  him ;  and  the 
staid  traveler,  searching  for  the  gold  of  general  knowledge,  might  fill  a  large 
chapter  in  his  journal,  in  recording  what  is  noteworthy  among  present  things 
there.  Mine  is  a  tour  too  specific  in  its  aim  to  allow  much  latitude  of  de- 
parture from  historic  research,  and,  therefore,  things  irrelevi^nt,  yet  incident- 
ally*c(mnected  with  the  objects  of  the  journey,  most  be  passed  by  with  brief 
notice. 

Early  on  the  morning  after  our  arrival  we  joined  purses  and  com-  Aagost  9, 
pany  with  a  young  married  couple  from  Burlington,  who  were  on  a  ^^^ 
wedding  jaunt,  and,  procuring  a  barouche,  went  out  to  visit  the  "  Hons"  of  the 
city  and  suburbs.  We  first  rode  to  the  <*  Mountain,"  a  lofty  hill  on  the  west, 
in  the  rear  of  the  city,  composed  chiefly  of  a  sort  of  compound  trap-rock  slightly 
covered  with  soil  upon  its  summit,  and  crowned  with  a  forest  of  small  trees.  The  road,  as 
it  winds  up  its  southern  slope,  passes  the  Priests*  Farm,^  the  Governor's  Palace,  and  many 
beautiful  villas,  and  opens  to  the  view  a  lovely,  cultivated  country  on  the  western  part  of  the 
island  and  the  Isle  of  Jesus  beyond.  Near  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  a  cottage  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  trees  and  shrubbery,  where  ices,  wines,  and  fruit  tempt  the  appetite. 
We  loitered  in  its  sweet  flower-gardens  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  ascended  to  the  hill-top. 
Beautiful  panorama !  The  city,  vnth.  its  numerous  polished  tin  roofs,  lay  glittering  at  our 
feet  in  the  morning  sun.  The  broad  St.  Lawrence,  cleft  by  St.  Helen's  and  one  or  two 
smaller  islands,  was  teeming  with  water  craft,  and  in  every  direction  the  landscape  was 
dotted  with  little  villages,  each  having  its  church,  **  pointing  its  tapier  spire  to  Heaven." 

We  descended  the  northern  slope  of  the  mountain  to  the  city,  and  visited  St.  James's  or 
the  Bishop's  Church,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  richly  decorated  church  edifices  in  the 
province.  It  is  the  cathedral  of  the  titular  Bishop  of  Montreal,  and  contains  many  fine 
European  paintings  over  the  several  altars.  There  were  worshipers  at  all  the  altars,  and 
some  of  the  confessionals  were  occupied  by  penitents  and  priests.  An  attendant,  a  devout 
old  Frenchman,  showed  us  a  number  of  relics,  and  assured  us,  by  a  printed  placard  in  French, 
that  certain  prayers  and  money-o^rings  at  the  diflerent  shrines  would  blot  out  a  host  of 
transgressions.  Our  Protestant  education  taught  us  that  prayers  without  faith  avail  noth- 
ing ;  and  our  faith  in  this  particular  being  like  a  «  grain  of  mustard  seed,"  we  saved  our 
money  and  time,  and  hastened  to  the  Parliament  House  and  the  Grey  Nunnery  near.  We 
stepped  into  the  capacious  parish  Church  or  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  on  our  way.  It  has 
a  marble  font  said  to  be  twelve  hundred  years  old,  having  belonged  to  a  church  in  Rome  in 
the  seventh  century.  We  visited  the  Legislative  chambers  and  the  valuable  library  in  the 
Parliament  House,*  and  then  rang  for  entrance  at  the  gate  of  the  Grey  Nunnery,  or  Genr 
eral  Hospital  of  the  CharitaUe  Sisters,  This,  as  an  almoner  of  comforts  to  the  aged  and 
lonely,  is  a  noble  institution,  the  income  of  the  establishment,  and  the  whole  time  of  the  Sis- 


\ 


1  The  "  Priests'  Fann"  (La  MaUon  de$  Pretrti)  is  an  eoolesiastioal  establishment  situated  on  the  soatb 
side  of  the  "  Monntain."  The  buildings,  inclosed  within  high  walls,  with  massive  roand  towers,  are  large, 
and  have  an  antique  appearance.  They  are  surrounded  by  several  fine  gardens  and  orchards,  and,  in  sum- 
mer, are  a  weekly  resort  for  the  professors  and  pupils  of  the  seminary  and  college. 

'  The  Parliament  House  and  the  valuable  library  within  it,  containing  the  Legislative  reoords  of  the 
prorinoe,  were  burned  by  a  political  mob  in  April,  1849.  The  loss  is  irreparable,  for  many  of  the  booln 
were  too  rare  to  be  replaced. 

M 
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ten  of  Charity  oonnectad  with  it,  being  devoted  to  the  relief  of  poor  and  in&rm  old  penoiu, 
and  the  nuirtura  and  education  of  orphane.'  The  building  is  spacious,  aad  a  Urge  niunbei 
of  both  claMes  tire  there  made  comfortable.  Our  visit  was  at  mid-day.  When  the  clock 
struck  twelve,  a  long  procession  of  the  nune,  veUed,  marched  slowly  into  the'  chapel,  singing 
a  Gregorian  chant,  and  knelt  within  the  nave  in  prayer.  We  followed  in  respectful  silence. 
Each  nun  had  a  small  crucifix  and  string  of  beads  attached  ;  and  whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  with  their  thoughts,  their  eyes  never  wandered,  notwithstand- 
ing strangers  were  gazing  upon  them.  They  were  habited  in  dark 
drab  dresses,  bound  with  blade  velvet  and  looped  up  behind  ;  aprons 
with  stripes,  aad  over  the  head  (on  which  they  wore  a  cap  with  a  deep 
border),  covering  the  face  and  neck,  a  thin  black  veil  was  thrown, 
through  which  the  features  were  discernible.  Some  were  young  and 
pretty,  others  old  and  plain,  but  the  sacred  character  of  their  labor  of 
lova  invested  them  all  with  beauty.  We  visitec^a  few  other  places 
of  note,  and,  after  "  lunch,"  I  lef\  my  company  and  went  down  to 
Longueuil,  where  Carleton  was  defeated  by  Warner  in  1775.  We 
are  upon  historic  ground  ;  let  ua  open  the  old  volume  a  few  moments. 
Montreal  is  built  upon  an  island  thirty  miles  long  and  twelv«  wide, 
and  is  upon  the  site  of  ancient  Hochelaga,  a  noted  Indian  village 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  river  in  this  vicinity.  The  first  white 
man  who  visited  the  spot  was  Jaques  Quartier  or  Cartier,  a  oeioin'3, 
French  navigator,  who  discovered  the  Gulf  and  River  St.  ^^^^ 
Lawrence,  and  gave  them  the  name  they  bear.*  The  vicinity,  even 
up  the  sIo]Jes  of  the  mountain,  was  tilled  and  covered  with  corn-fields. 
Cartier  was  enchanted  with  the  view  from  the  mountain — a  view  of 
"  thirty  leagnes  radius" — and,  in  honor  of  his  king  (Francis  I.),  he  called  it  Mount  Royal. 
In  time  the  name  was  modified  to  Montreal,  and  in  this  form  was  borne  by  the  white  settle- 
ment that  gathered  there  in  1640.  The  spot  was  consecrated  by  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  a  chapel  built  in  1643. 

The  Indians,  at  first  friendly,  became  jealous,  and  at  length  hostile.  The  town  was  stock- 
aded and  alight  bastions  were  built,  but  finally  a  strong  wall  of  masonry  was  constructed, 
fifteen  feet  high,  with  battlements  and  six  gates.  The  town  gradually  increased  in  size  and 
commercial  importance,  and  at  the  time  of  our  Revolution  was  nearly  as  populous  as  Quebec. 
When,  toward  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  hostilities  commenced  between  the  English  and 
French  colonies,  Montreal  was  an  important  place  as  a  frontier  town.  There  Duquesne 
de  Menneville*  and  Vaudreuil  de  Cavagnal,  French  governors  of  Canada,  fitted  out  their  ex- 
peditions against  the  English  on  the  Ohio  and  the  unfriendly  Indians  of  New  York.  Mont 
real  was  threatened  by  the  English  under  Amherst  in  1759,  but  it  was  not  until  the  autumn 
SepEenibsrS.  ''''  ^^^^  ^^^t  >t  passed  out  of  the  possession  of  the  French.  Quebec  surrendered 
nea  a  year  before,  and  Vaudreuil  retreated  to  Montreal,  with  a  determination  to  make 
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■  This  bosfnlal  was  founded  h;  M.  Chan-on  and  others,  in  1692.  In  1748  it  pasMd  into  the  hands  oTa 
sooiety  of  ladies,  at  the  head  or  whom  was  Madame  Youville,  who,  being  left  a  widow  at  the  aj^e  of  twen^- 
eight,  determined  to  devote  her  life  and  fortane  to  the  relief  of  the  inGnn  poor.  In  1755  the  plan  of  the 
eslabliahmnnt  was  enlarged,  so  as  to  embraee  orphans,  the  csose  of  which  was  singular,  ss  given  in  Bos- 
worth's  "Picture  of  Montreal."  One  wialer  day,  as  Madame  Y.  was  passing  Ihe  "  Little  River,"  she  saw 
an  infant  hard  frosen  in  the  ioe,  with  a  poniard  sticking  in  its  throat,  and  one  of  its  little  hands  raised  through 
the  ice  as  if  in  the  attitude  of  demanding  Justioe  against  the  peq>etrator  of  the  crime.  Madanie  T.  was 
dreadfully  shocked  at  the  sight,  and,  on  consultation  with  her  associates,  it  was  resolved  to  extend  their 
charity  and  protection  to  orphans  and  fonndlings. 

'  He  arrived  in  the  gulf  on  the  festival  of  St.  Lawrence  (lOth  of  August),  and,  on  acooanl  of  that  cinnim- 
stance,  named  the  waters  in  hoaor  of  the  saint. 

'  He  built  a  fort  on  the  Ohio,  which  was  called  Fort  Duqnesne.  It  is  memorable  as  the  place  near 
which  Braddock  was  defeated  in  17S5,  when  Washington's  military  talents  were  Qrat  conspicuously  devel. 
oped.     The  name  of  the  fort  was  changed  to  Pitt,  and  the  present  city  of  Pittsburgh  stands  upon  its  site. 
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Ilanlrsiil  In  1TS0.  Ciptnnd  bj  tba  Eogliili, 

there  &  bold  •tnnd  in  defeiue  of  Frencb  d( 


Canada.     The  Engliih  invested  Mont- 


teal  in  September,  1760.  Amherst  approached  down  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Obw^o,  Gen- 
eral  Murray  advanced  up  the  river  from  Quebec,  aod  Colonel  Haviland  took  po«t  on  the 
•outh  Bide  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  the  city,  Vaudreuil  perceived  that  re-  eeooBber  % 
siatancB  would  be  vain,  and  two  days  afterward  the  city  was  surrendered  to  the  '^^- 
English.  With  this  event  French  dominion  ceased  in  Canada.  The  terms  of  capitulation 
were  honorable  to  both  parties.  Private  property  was  respected  ;  the  revenues  of  the  priest- 
hood were  held  sacred  to  their  use ;  the  B.oman  Catholic  religion  was  undisturbed  ;  the 
privileges  of  all  classes  were  preserved  and  guarantied  ;  and  every  thing  was  done  to  recon- 
cile the  people  to  their  new  masters.  General  Gage,  afterward  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Montreal. 

Montreal  remained  in  quiet  possession  of  the  English  until  1775,  when  the  invading  army 
of  the  insurgent  colonies  disturbed  its  repoae,  after  the  capture  of  Forts  St.  John's  and  Cbam- 
Uy.  A  moDlh  previous  to  these  events  the  town  was  aiarmed  by  the  appearance  of  an 
American  detachment  under  Ethan  Allen,  but  the  result  quieted  their  fears.  When  the 
command  of  the  Northern  army  devolved  upon  Montgomery,  he  sent  Allen,  who  had  been 
traversing  Canada  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  retrace  his  steps  and  further 
arouse  the  people  in  fovor  of  the  rebellion.  Active  and  brave,  Allen  gathered  a  large  num- 
ber to  bis  standard. '  A  week  after  he  left  the  American  camp  at  Isle  Aux  Noix  be  was  at 
St.  Oun,  twelve  miles  south  of  the  Sorel,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  Canadians  under  arms. 
"Sa  wrote  to  Montgomery  that  within  three  days  he  would  join  him  in  laying  siege  to  St. 
John's,  with  at  least  five  hundred  armed  Canadians.  On  his  way  to  join  the  main  army, 
he  marched  up  the  east  side  of  the  Si.  Lawrence  to  Longueuil,  When  between  that  place 
and  La  Prairie,  he  fell  in  with  Uajor  Brown,  at  the  head  of  an  advanced  party  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Canadians,  who  informed  him  that  Montreal  was  weak  and  defenseless,  and  pro- 
posed to  make  a  joint  attack  upon  the  city.  Allen  had  confidence  in  the  courage  and  judgr 
ment  of  Brown,  and,  as  the  scheme  opened  an  adventurous  field,  he  agreed  to  the  proposition. 


'  The  iaUnd  with  bnjldiogs,  teen  on  the  lelt,  a  St.  Helea'i  or  Helena,  now  nrotigly  rorliflad.  It  ii  in 
front  oT  the  oity,  a  tnile  diMant,  and  is  a  beaDtifol  Bununer  resort.  It  rormarl;  belonged  to  the  BaroDi  of 
LoDgneuil,  and  ii  now  the  property  of  the  croini.  The  piotnre  is  a  fae-eimUe  of  the  print,  with  all  its  de- 
feel*  in  drawing. 
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BfetUe  near  MontreaL      Cnptare  of  Allen.      BnitiiUty  of  Pretcott      Harsh  Treatmeat  of  the  Priaonera.      Biogrspby  of  Allen. 

-     -     --  —  -       —        —    -  -    —  -> 

Allen  was  to  retam  to  Longuenii,  procure  oanoes,  and  cron  the  St.  Lawrence  with  his  troops 
below  the  city,  while  Brown^as  to  cross  above  the  town,  with  two  hundred  men,  and  the 
attack  was  to  be  made  at  opposite  points  simultaneously. 
September  H         Allen  crossod  the  river  at  night  with  eighty  Canadians  and  thirty  Americans. 

1775.  jt  -leas  a  rough,  windy  night,  and  so  few  were  the  canoes  that  they  had  to  cross 

three  times,  yet  the  whole  party  passed  the  foaming  waters  in  the  light  vessels  safely  before 
daylight.  At  dawn  Allen  expected  to  hear  the  signal  of  Brown,  but  the  morning  advanced, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  latter  had  not  crossed  over.  Cruards  were  placed  upon  the  roads 
to  prevent  persons  from  carrying  intelligence  into  the  town,  and  Allen  would  have  retreated 
if  his  boats  could  have  carried  all  over  at  once. 

The  Americans  being  discovered,  armed  men  wero  soon  seen  issuing  from  the  gates.  A 
force  of  forty  British  rogulars,  more  than  two  hundred  Canadians,  and  a  few  Indians  came 
down  upon  them  from  the  town ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  in  numbers,  such  was 
the  bravery  of  some  of  the  Americans,  that  the  engagement  lasted  an  hdtir  and  three  quar- 
ters. At  length,  his  men  having  all  deserted  but  twenty-eight,  seven  of  whom  were  wound- 
ed, Allen  agreed  to  a  surrender  upon  being  promised  honorable  terms.  They  wero  marohed 
to  Montreal,  and  the  officers  who  were  on  the  field  acted  very  civilly  toward  them  ;  but  when 
they  were  delivered  into  the  custody  of  Greneral  Prescott,  they  experienced  the  most  brutal 
treatment  at  his  hands.  On  learning,  by  conversation  with  Allen,  that  he  was  the  same 
man  who  had  captured  Ticonderoga,  Prescott  was  greatly  enraged,  threatened  him  with  a 
halter,  and  ordered  him  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot  in  irons  and  placed  on  board  the  Gaspee 
war  schooner.  A  bar  of  iron  eight  feet  long  was  attached  to  his  shackles,  and,  with  his  fel- 
low-prisoners, who  were  fastened  together  in  pairs  with  handcufis,  he  was  thrust  into  the 
lowest  part  of  the  ship,  where  neither  seat  nor  bed  was  allowed  them.'     We  shall  have  con* 

^  EtfaftD  Alton  was  born  in  Roxbury,  Litchfield  coanty,  in  Connectioat.  He  went  to  Vermont  at  an  early 
age,  and  about  1770  took  an  active  part  in  the  distarbances  that  occurred  between  the  Hampshire  Grants 
and  the  state  of  New  York.  The  Legislature  of  the  latter  province  proclaimed  him  an  outlaw,  and  offered 
fifty  pounds  sterling  for  his  apprehension.  A  party,  determining  to  capture  him  while  on  a  visit  to  his  frieods 
in  Salisbury  and  lod^  him  in  the  jail  at  Poughkeepsie,  came  near  effecting  their  object.  He  afterward  led 
the  expedition  against  Ticonderoga,  and  his  former  sins  were  forgotten  by  his  enemies.  In  the  autumn  of 
1775  he  was  twice  sent  into  Canada  to  observe  the  disposition  of  the  people,  and,  if  possible,  win  them 
over  to  the  American  oaasew  On  returning  from  his  last  tour  to  camp,  he  was  induced  by  Major  Brown  to 
cross  the  St.  Lawrence  and  attack  Montreal.  The  former  failed  to  eo^operate  with  him,  and  he  was  cap- 
tured and  put  in  irons.  He  remained  five  weeks  in  irons  on  board  the  Gaspee,  at  Montreal,  and  when 
Carleton  was  repulsed  by  Warner  at  Longueuil,  the  vessel  was  sent  down  to  Quebec.  There  he  was  trans-' 
ferred  to  another  vessel,  where  he  was  treated  humanely,  and  sent  to  England  to  be  tried  for  treason.  He 
was  placed  in  charge  of  Brook  Watson,  a  resident  of  Montreal,  and  afterward  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  'Al- 
len, in  his  grotesque  garb,  attracted  great  attention  in  the  streets  of  Falmouth,  where  he  was  landed.  He 
was  confined  for  a  time  in  Pendennis  Castle,  near  Falmouth,  and  was  sent  to  Halifax  in  the  spring  of  1776. 
He  was  confined  in  jail  there  until  autumn,  and  was  then  sent  to  New  York,  then  in  possession  of  the  Brit- 
ish. There  he  was  kept  about  a  year  and  a  half.  In  May,  1778,  be  was  exchanged  for  Colonel  Camp- 
bell, and  returned  to  his  fireside  in  Vermont.  He  never  afterward  actively  engaged  in  military  serviee. 
He  died  at  Colchester,  Vermont,  February  13th,  1789,  and  his  remains  repose  in  a  beautiful  cemetery  near 
the  Winooski,  at  Burlington.  Ethan  Allen  was  a  blunt,  honest  man,  of  purest  virtue  and  sternest  integrity. 
In  religion  he  was  a  free-thinker,  and  passed  for  an  infidel.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  him,  which  illus- 
trates the  purity  of  his  principles.  He  owed  a  citizen  of  Boston  sixty  pounds,  for  which  he  gave  his  prom- 
issory note.  It  was  sent  to  Vermont  for  collection.  It  was  inconvenient  for  Allen  to  pay,  and  the  note 
was  put  in  suit.  Alien  employed  a  lawyer  to  attend  the  court,  and  have  the  judgment  postponed  until  he 
could  raise  the  money.  The  lawyer  determined  to  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  signature,  as  the  readiest 
method  of  postponing  the  matter,  for  in  that  case  a  witness  at  Boston  would  have  to  be  sent  for.  When 
the  case  was  called,  it  happened  that  Allen  was  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  court-house,  and,  to  his  utter  astonish- 
ment, heard  his  Lawyer  gravely  deny  the  signature  of  the 
note.  With  long  and  fierce  strides  he  rushed  through 
the  crowd,  and,  confronting  the  amazed  ^*  limb  of  the  law," 

rebuked  him  in  a  voice  of  thunder.     *'  Mr. ,  I  did  not 

hire  you  to  come  here  and  lie.     That  is  a  true  note — ^I  „  i:.  a 

•\    ..        Till  ^      '^  J    T»ii  -^         T  ^  SlONATUKK  OF  ETHAN  ALLXN. 

Signed  It — ^I'll  swear  to  it — and  FU  pay  it.     I  want  no 

shuffling,  I  want  time.     What  I  employed  you  for  was  to  get  this  business  put  over  to  the  next  court,  not 
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>lilBlgom«7'>  Mirch  upon  llontniL     nifht  ud  C*ptun  ot  Pntcoa.    Ktaft  of  CulMon.    Iludo j  la  UoatgDmarj'*  Cusp. 

uderable  to  say  of  the  chuKcter  aad  caieer  of  the  brutal  Pretcott,  while  comuumdiog  after* 
w&id  on  Khode  Island. 

The  cauM  of  M^of  Brown's  failure  to  crow,  and,  with  Allen,  attack  Montreal,  has  nerei 
been  explained.  The  pUn  was  good,  and  would  doubtless  have  been  successful.  Half  oar- 
ried  out,  it  proved  disastroua,  and  both  Brown  and  Allen  were  blamed,  the  one  for  propot- 
ing,  the  other  for  attempting,  suoh  a  hazardous  enterprise. 

After ^the  &11  of  St.  John's,  General  Montgomery  pieieed  on  toward  Montreal.  Carlettm 
knew  its  weakness,  and  at  once  letieated  on  board  one  of  the  vessels  of  a  small  fleet  lying  in 
the  river.  Montgomery  entered  the  town  in  triumph  the  day  after  Carleton  and  HoTemiwrUt 
the  garrison  left  it.     He  treated  the  people  humanely,  and  secured  their  confi-  ^^^ 

dence  and  good  will.  Finding  there  a  large  supply  of  woolen  goods,  he  set  about  clothing 
his  army,  so  that  those  who  accompanied  him  further  in  the  campaign  might  be  prepared 
fi>r  the  rigora  of  a  Canadian  winter. 

As  soon  as  Montgomery  saw  the  dispoeition  of  the  garrison  to  flee,  he  dispatched  Colonel 
Eaaton  with  Continental  troops,  cuinon,  and  aimed  gondolas  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel. 
This  force  was  so  advantageously  posted  that  the  British  fleet  could  not  pass,  and  General 
Prescott,  several  officers,  members  of  the  Canadian  Council,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
private  soldieis,  with  all  the  veuels,  surrendered  by  ct^itatation.'  At  the  midnight  preoed- 
ing  Governor  Carleton  was  conveyed  in  a  boat,  with  muffled  oars,  past  the  American  poet 


to  Three  Rivers,  and 
'  arrived  safely  at  Que- 
bec. The  Americans 
were  very  anxious  to 
secure  Governor  Carle- 
ton, fer  his  talents,  judg* 
ment,  and  ioflnence 
Ibrmed  the  basis  of 
strength  against  the 
invaders.  They  were 
watchful  in  their  guaid- 
boats,  but  a  dark  night 
and  a  secret  way  fa- 
vored his  escape,  and 
they  secured  a  lar  in- 
ferior captive  in  Pres- 
cott, whoee  oonduot,  on 
many  occasions,  made 
him  a  disgrace  to  the 
British  army. 

Notwithstanding  all 
offioeia,  and  it  required  all  the  address  the  general  was  master  of 


en  Out  CAurTOn-i 


the  important  posts  in 
Canada  except  Quebec 
were  now  in  possession 
of  the  Americans,  Mont* 
gomery  justly  asserted, 
in  a  letter  to  Congress, 
that,  "till  Quebec  is 
taken,  Canada  is  un- 
oooquered."  Impress- 
ed  with  this  idea,  he 
determined  to  push  for- 
ward to  the  capital  de- 
spite the  inclemency  of 
the  season  and  the  de- 
sertion of  bis  troops. 
The  term  of  service  of 
many  had  expired,  and 
others  absolutely  refus- 
ed to  proceed  further. 
Insubordination  mani- 
fested itself  among  the 
induce  a  respectable 


force  to  march  to  Quebec,  after  garrisoning  Montreal.     But  amid  all  these  discouragements 

to  oome  bere  and  lie  sod  juggle  about  it."  The  reaolt  was,  that  the  poctpDoemeDl  or  the  olaim  was  ami- 
cably arranged  between  the  two  laWTon. 

>  There  were  eleven  nil  of  veuoli.  Their  ooateni*  were  760  barreb  of  floor,  6TS  bur^  of  beef,  376 
irkioa  of  bntter,  3  barrels  of  powder,  4  nine  and  six  poundara,  aarlridgaa  and  ball,  2380  musket  outridgea, 
8  chests  of  arms,  200  pain  o(  shoes,  and  a  quantity  of  intrenching  tools. 

'  Gny  Carleton,  sAerward  Lord  Dorchester,  was  Wolfe's  quartermaster  at  the  storming  of  Quebec,  and 
was  appointed  a  major  in  the  British  army  in  1772.  In  1774  he  was  coostitated  Captain-general  and  Go*> 
•TDor  of  Qnebeo  or  Canada.  He  snccessfallf  commanded  the  British  kI  Qoebeo  when  attacked  by  Monk 
gomery  in  177S,  oompelled  the  Americans  to  raise  the  siege  in  1776,  and  drove  tbem  oat  of  the  province. 
In  October  he  recaptnred  Crown  Ptunt.  He  was  nnjaiily  inpeneded  in  military  command  bj  Burgoyne 
in  1777.  He  was  appointed  to  inooeed  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  17S!,  and  was  in  oommand  of  the  British 
tnx^  when  the?  evaouated  New  York  on  the  25th  of  November,  1783.  He  died  in  England  at  the  olose 
of  1808,  aged  83  years. 
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the  hopeful  general  did  not  despair.  He  knew  that  Arnold  was  traversing  the  wilderness 
along  the  Kennebeck  and  the  Chaudiere  to  join  him,  and  was  then,  perhaps,  menacing  Que- 
bec ;  and  lie  knew  also  that  the  troops  under  Carleton  and  M*Lean  were  hardly  adequate  to 
defend  the  city,  even  against  a  smaller  force  than  his  own.  He  winnowed  his  army  of  thei 
recusant  and  mutinous,  and  then  pushed  onward  down  the  St.  Lawrence.* 

I  remarked  that  I  left  my  pleasant  company  at  Montreal,  and  went  down  to  Longuenil. 
My  object  was  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  place  where  Warner  planted  his  batter]^  and  re- 
pulsed the  boats  of  Carleton.  Longueuil  is  an  old  town,  chiefly  composed  of  small  stone 
houses  with  steep  roofs.  It  has  a  spacious  French  church,  of  antique  appearance,  though 
not  more  than  thirty  years  old.  The  people  all  speak  bad  French,  and  for  more  than  an 
hour  I  sought  the  **  oldest  inhabitant.*'  That  mysterious  creature  was  an  old  woman  of 
unknown  age,  and  so  deaf  that  she  could  not  hear  half  I  said,  or  understand  a  word.  I  re- 
ciprocated the  latter  infirmity,  and  now  confess  profound  ignorance  of  all  she  attempted  to 
say.  An  intelligent  lad  came  to  the  rescue,  and  silenced  our  jargon  batteries  by  referring 
me  to  his  uncle,  who  lived  near  the  beach,  and  **  knew  every  thing."  He  was  a  man  about 
fifty,  and  spoke  English  pretty  well.  I  made  my  business  known,  and  he  at  once  assumed 
the  patronizing  air  of  Sir  Oracle,  said  he  knew  it  all,  and  pointed  to  the  shore  a  little  above 
OS  the  very  spot  where  "  the  cavalry  horses  were  stabled,"  and  where  *<  the  English  dragoons 
drank  a  health  to  King  Greorge  and  vowed  death  to  the  Yankees."  He  knew  Sir  Greorge 
Prevost,  and  praised  the  veterans  of  Wellington  who  accompanied  him.  As  British  dra- 
goons and  Wellington's  veterans  were  not  with  Carleton,  and  as  my  mentor's  first  birth-day 
doubtless  occurred  twenty  years  afler  the  time  in  question,  I  properly  doubted  his  knowledge 
of  the  facts  I  was  in  search  of  I  told  him  that  it  was  the  American  Revolution  I  was  in- 
quiring about.  He  did  not  seem  to  understand  me,  and  I  called  it  rebellion,  <*  Oh  oui ! 
yes,  yes,  I  know,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Two  hundred  crossed  here  for  St.  John's.  Captain 
Glasgow  was  a  fine  fellow.  Pity  Lord  Elgin  wasn't  as  great  a  man  as  Sir  John  Colborne." 
With. exhausted  patience,  I  explained  to  him  the  time  and  nature  of  the  revolution  of  the 
last  century,  but  he  had  never  heard  of  it !  He  knew  nothing  behind  his  own  **  life  and 
times."  As  he  represented  the  <'  collective  wisdom"  of  the  village,  I  despaired  of  better 
success,  and  returned  to  Montreal  with  the  firuit  of  a  three  hours'  expedition  under  a  hot 
sun — a  Yankee's  postulate — a  shrewd  guess.  I  was  as  little  successful  in  my  search  at 
Montreal  for  the  battle-ground  where  Ethan  Allen  and  his  men  were  made  prisoners.  An 
intelligent  gentleman,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  rebellion  there  in  1837,  assured 
me  that  the  spot  was  unknown  to  the  inhabitants,  for  tradition  has  but  little  interest  in  keep- 
ing its  finger  upon  the  locality,  and  not  a  man  was  living  who  had  personal  knowledge  of 
the  event.  .  It  is  probable  that  the  northern  suburbs  of  the  city  now  cover  the  locality,  and 
that  the  place  is  not  far  from  the  present  Longueuil  ferry-landing. 

Having  accomplished  my  errand  at  Montreal,  we  departed  for  Quebec  toward  evening, 
in  the  fine,  steamer  John  Munn,  accompanied  by  our  Burlington  friends  of  the  morning. 
The  magnificent  stone  quays  were  crowded  with  people,  and  our  boat  had  a  full  complement 
of  passengers.  At  the  lower  end  of  St.  Helen's  we  entered  the  St.  Mary's  Rapids,  and, 
darting  past  Longueuil,  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  spires  of  Montreal.  The  banks  of  the 
river  are  low,  and  on  either  side  villages  and  cultivated  fields  exhibited  an  ever-changing  and 
pleasing  panorama.  Belceil  Mountain  loomed  up  eastward  of  us,  and  the  white  chapel,  the 
pedestal  of  the  bishop's  huge  cross  upon  the  loftiest  summit,  sparkled  like  a  star  in  the  beams 
pf  the  setting  sun.  It  was  twilight  when  we  arrived  at  William  Henry,  or  Sorel,  an  old 
town,  forty-five  miles  below  Montreal,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu  or  Sorel  River.     A 

*  Several  hundred  of  the  militia,  regardless  of  order,  took  the  nearest  route  to  their  respective  homes  in 
New  England  and  New  York.  About  thre^  hundred  arrived  in  a  body  at  Ticonderoga,  and,  flinging  their 
heavy  packs  over  their  shoulders,  crossed  the  lake  on  tke  ice,  and  traversed  the  wilderness  through  the  deep 
snow  to  their  homes  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Connectiout.  It  was  an  undertaking  quite  as 
perilous  as  the  siege  of  Quebec.  The  endearments  of  home  were  the  goal  of  the  one,  military  glory  was 
that  of  the  other.     The  choice,  though  not  creditable  to  them  as  patriots,  deserves  our  respectful  homage« 
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ArItbI  at  SoreL 


Voyage  down  the  St.  Lawrence. 


Horoing  View  of  Quebec. 


The  Walls  of  Qaebeo. 


French  engineer  named  Sorel  built  a  fort  there  as  early  as  1665,  and  the  present  town  oc- 
capieB  its  site.  Our  boat  tarried  there  an  hour  for  passengers  and  freight,  but  it  grew  too 
dark  to  see  much  of  the  town.  A  motley  group  crowded  the  narrow  wharf,  and  when  we 
left,  the  forward  deck  was  covered  with  cabbages,  4eeks,  and  onions  for  the  Quebec  market, 
which  afibrded  perfume  gratuitously  for  the  whole  boat. 

Sorel  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance  at  the  time  of  our  Revolution.  Standing 
at  the  mouth  of  a  navigable  river,  and  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  between 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  its  possession  was  important  to  both  belligerents.  When  the  Amer- 
icans approached  Canada  in  1775,  Colonel  M'Lean,  with.a  Scotch  regiment  of  Royal  High- 
landers, went  up  from  Quebec  and  took  station  there.  When  Carleton  lefb  Montreal  to  r^ 
enforce  the  garrison  at  St.  John's,  M*Lean  was  to  join  him  near  Longueuil ;  but  the  unex* 
pected  repulse  of  the  former  by  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  and  the  spreading  of  American  de« 
tachments  over  the  country  oast  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  it  and  the  Richelieu,  so  alarm- 
ed M*Lean,  that  he  not  only  fell  back  precipitately  to  Sorel,  but  abandoned  that  post  to  Col- 
onel Easton,  and  retired  to  Quebec.  At  Sorel,  Colonel  Easton  did  good  service  a  few  weeks 
later,  when,  with  floating  batteries  and  cannon  on  shore,  he  disputed  the  passage  of  the  Brit* 
ish  fleet  retreating  from  Montreal,  and  captured  the  whole  flotilla,  with  General  Prescott. 

Leaving  Sorel,  we  passed  several  islands,  and  then  entered  Lake  St.  Peter's,  an  expan- 
sion of  the  St.  Lawrence  about  twenty-five  miles  long,  and  having  an  average  width  of 
nine  miles.  A  half  moon  dimly  lighted  the  sluggish  waters,  and  defined  an  outline  of  the 
huge  sexpent  of  smoke  which  ojir  vessel  left  trailing  behind.  Thd  shores  disappeared  in  the 
night  shadows,  and  one  after  another  of  the  passengers  retired  to  bed,  until  the  promenade 
deck  was  deserted,  except  by  two  young  ladies,  whose  sweet  voices  charmed  us  for  an  hour  with 
"  Dearest  May"  and  kindred  melodies.  It  was  near  midnight  when  the  nightingales  ceased 
their  warbling,  and  I  sought  the  repose  of  my  state-room. 

Three  Rivers,  St.  Anne's,  the  Richelieu  Rapids,  Cape  Rouge,  Chaudiere,  Sillery  Cove, 
and  New  Liverpool  were  all  passed  during  our  slumbers,  but  we  were  upon  the  deck  in  the 
morning  in  time  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  Quebec  in  the  distance.  A  forest  of  masts, 
above  which  loomed  Cape  Diamond  crowned  with  the  gray  citadel  and  its  threatening  ord- 
nance, wero  the  first  objects  in  view.  But  as  our  vessel  made  a  graceful  sweep  toward  Point 
Levi,  and  "  rounded  to"  at  the  Queen's  Wharf,  I  think  I  never  saw  a  more  picturesque  scene. 

It  was  just  at  sunrise,  and  the  morning  was  cloudless.     As  the  orb 
of  day  came  up  from  the  eastern  hills,  the  city,  spread  out  upon  the 
steep  acclivities  and  along  the  St.  Charles,  reflected  back  its  bright 
rays  from  a  thousand  windows,  and  roofs  of  polished  tin.     All  was 
a-glow  with  luster,  except  the  dark  walls  and  the  shipping,  and  for 
the  moment  the  creations  of  Aladdin's  Lamp  seemed  before  us. 
The  enchantment  was  soon  over,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  sober 
prose  of  travel,  as  we  passed  slowly  to  the  upper  town  along  the 
narrow  and  crooked  Mountain  Street,  through  Prescott  Gate,  closely 
jammed  in  a  pigmy  coach.     We  found  comfortable  quarters  at  the 
Albion,  on  Palace  Street,  one  of  the  most  respectable  English  hotels  in 
the  upper  city.     After  breakfast  we  ordered  a  barouche,  to  visit  the  Falls  of 
Montmorenci,  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  other  places  of  note,  and  obtained 
a  permit  from  the  commandant  to  enter  the  citadel.     Befi>re  making  the  in- 
teresting tour,  let  us  turn  to  a  map  of  the  city,  trace  out  its  walls  and  gates 
and  general  topography,  and  consult  the  chronicle  of  its  history  ;  then  we. shall  view  its  ce* 


lebrities  understandingly. 


Explanation  of  the  Diagram. — A  is  the  St.  Charles  River ;  B,  the  St.  Lawrence  j  a  is  Palace  Gate ; 
6,  Gate  St.  John's ;  c,  Gate  St.  Loais ;  d,  Governor's  Garden,  wherein  is  a  stone  monument  in  memory  of 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm ;  e,  the  portion  of  Cape  Diamond  at  the  foot  of  which  Montgomery  was  killed ;  /,  the 
gtand  battery ;  g^  Prescott  Gate ;  A,  Hope  Gate ;  o  is  a  bold  point  of  rock  in  the  Sault'OU'Matelol,  where 
Arnold  was  wonnded.     The  walls  here  given,  with  the  citadel,  inclose  the  upper  town. 
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Quebec  is  situated  upon  and  around  a  kfVy  proinontory  at  the  jconfluenoe  of  the  St  Law- 
lenoe  and  the  St.  Charles  Rivers,  and  is  so  strongly  guarded  against  intruders,  by  steep  ao^ 
olivities  on  nearly  three  sides,  that  it  has  been  aptly  named  ^e  **  Gibraltar  of  America/* 
Art  has  added  strength  to  these  natural  defenses,  and,  except  on  the  rear,  it  is  absolutely 
impregnable  to  any  known  implements  of  war.  Before  it  spreads  out  a  magnificent  basin, 
where  a  hundred  ships  of  the  line  might  ride  at  anchor ;  and  around  it,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  industry  has  planted  a  beautiful  garden.  The  plains  of  the  St.  Charles,  the  tow- 
ering  Cap  Tourment,  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci  and  of  the  Chaudiere,  the  lovely  Island  of 
Orleans,  and  the  pleasant  slopes  of  Point  Levi,  unite,  with  the  city  itself,  to  make  up  a 
elnster  of  attractions  with  which  those  of  few  places  on  earth  can  vie. 
j^^  The  foundation  of  the  city  was  laid  two  hundred  and  forty  yean  ago,  by  Samuel 
^^0%,  Champlain,  and  yet  it  is  just  upon  the  margin  of  the  primeval  forest,  which  extends 
from  a  narrow  selvage  of  civilization  along  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Arctic  regions.  When 
Champlain,  with  great  parade,  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  future  city.  Old  Hbchdaga 
(now  Montreal),  discovered  by  Cartier  more  than  a  hundred  years  before,  was  blotted  from 
existence,  and  but  a  few  whites  were  planting  com  and  sowing  wheat  where  the  Indian 
gardens  had  flourished.  Religion  and  commerce  joined  hands,  and  the  new  city  soon  became 
the  capital  of  French  dominion  in  America.  From  it  missionaries  and  traders  went  west- 
ward to  obtain  peltry  and  furs,  make  geographical  discoveries,  and  convert  the  heathen,  and 
in  a  few  years  the  French  language  was  heard  in  the  deep  forests  that  skirted  the  vast  lakes, 
from  the  Thousand  Islands  at  the  foot  of  Ontario  to  the  broad  waters  of  the  Huron.  Im- 
migration steadily  augmented  the  population,  churches  and  convents  were  erected,'  and  the 
bastioned  walls  of  old  Fort  St.  Louis,  mounted  with  cannon,  were  piled  around  the  temples 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  at  Quebec ;  for  the  treacherouB  Algonquin,  the  wily  Iroquois,  and  the 
bloody  Huron,  though  mutual  enemies,  ooalesced  in  jealousy  of  the  French  and  a  desire  to 
crush  their  rising  strength.  As  the  colony  increased  in  power,  and,  through  its  missiona- 
ries, in  infiuence  over  the  Indian  tribes,  the  more  southern  English  colonies  became  jealous, 
«md  a  deep-seated  animosity  between  them  prevailed  for  a  generation.  At  length  the  two 
governments  quarreled,  and  their  respective  colonies  gladly  espoused  each  the  cause  of  the 
parent  state.  To  guard  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  French  built  a  strong  fortress  upon  the  Island 
of  Cape  Breton,  and  also  began  a  cordon  efforts  along  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio  and  MississipiH. 
Frontenao,  Oswego,  Niagara,  Duquesne,  and  Detroit  arose  along  the  frontier.  Fleets  and 
armies  came  item  the  Old  World ;  the  colonists  armed  and  formed  strong  battalions,;  the 
savage  tribes  were  feasted,  and  bribed,  and  affiliated  with  European  warriors,  and  wilder- 
ness America  became  a  battle  arena.  In  a  little  while  the  difierent  fortresses  changed  mas- 
ters ;  Louisburgh,  the  strong-hold  of  French  military  power,  in  America,  fell  before  the  skill 
and  bravery  of  Amherst  and  Wolfe ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  1759  Quebec  was  the  only 
place  ofx^onsiderable  importance,  in  possession  of  the  French. 

We  have  considered,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  success  of  Amherst  and  Wolfe  in  the 
capture  of  Louisburgh,  and  the  high  reputation  which  that  event  gave  them.  Pitt,  relying 
upon  the  skill  and  bravery  of  these  two  commanders,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  conquer  all  Can- 
ada in  a  single  campaign,  intrusting  the  chief  command  to  Amherst.  That  general,  with  a 
large  force,  attempted  to  join  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  by  sweeping  Lake  Champlain  and  capturing 
Montreal ;  he  was  unsnccessfid,  and  Wolfe  alone  had  the  glory  of  the  siege  of  Quebec. 

Wolfe  embarked  eight  thousand  troops  at  Louisburgh,  under  convoy  of  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
two  ships  oi  the  line,  and  an  equal  number  of  frigates  uid  smaller  armed  vessels,  commanded 
iby  Admirals  Saunders  and  Holmes.     He  landed  his  army  sa&ly  near  the  Churoh  of  St.  Lau- 
June  27,    '®"^>  ^P^^  ^^^  Island  of  Orleans,  a  few  miles  below  Quebec,  where,  under  the  direo- 
17S0.      tion  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  (afterward  governor  of  Canada),  batteries  were  erected: 

^  These  were  placed  upon  the  most  aooeasible  portions  of  the  promontory,  and  near  them  the  rade  build- 
ings of  the  people  were  erected.  To  these  circomstanoes  Mr.  Hawkins,  author  of  a  capital  "  Guide  to 
Quebec,"  ascribes  the  present  irregular  course  of  the  streets. 
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The  brave  and  acoomplisheil  Montcalm,  with  tin  army  of  thirteen  thousand  men,  six  bat- 
talions of  which  were  regulars,  and  the  others  Cauadiana  and  Indians,  occupied  the  city 
with  a  ganiion,  and  a  strongty  intrenched  camp  upon  the  heights  of  fieanfort,  extending 
from  the  St.  Charles  to  the  River  Montmorenci.     The  center  of  the  camp  and  Montcalm's 


hoadquartera  were  at  Beaufort. 
The  whole  iroiit  was  intrenched 
and  well  defended  from  the  En- 
glish cannon.  Beyond  the  right 
wing  a  bridgu  was  thrown  a 
(be  at  Charles,  and  strongly  pro- 
tected, to  keep  up  a 
tion  with  the  city.  There  were 
also  two  batteries  ibr  its  defense,  placed  upon  hnlks  sunk  in  the  a 

Wolfe  sent  Genwal  Monkton  to  take  possession  of  Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec. 
He  landed  at  Beaumtmt,  and  marched  up  to  the  point  with  httle  opposition,  where 
he  erected  batteries,  from  which  the  shots  dealt  destruction  upon  the  lower  town  lying  upon 
the  St.  Charles,  but  bod  no  effect  upon  the  walls  of  the  city.  Finding  eSbrts  from  that 
point  unavailing,  Wolfe,  with  bis  division  on  Orleans,  crossed  the  north  channel  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  encamped  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Montmorenci,  within  cannon- 
shot  of  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  He  met  with 
fierce  opposition,  bnt  suooeeded  in  maintaining  his  ground  and  erecting  two  batteries  there. 
StiU,  Quebec  was  too  distant  to  be  afieoted  by  any  of  his  works,  and  he  resolved  upon  the 
bold  measure  of  storming  the  strong  camp  of  the  enemy.  (^  the  last  day  of  July  the  troops 
at  Point  Levi,  and  a  large  number  of  grenaxlierB  under  Greneral  Uonkton,  crossed  the  St.  Law- 
rence in  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  and  landed  a  little  above  the  Montmorenci.  At  the  same 
time  those  below  Montmorenci,  under  Generals  Townihend  and  Murray,  crossed  that  stfeant 
by  fording  it  near  its  mouth,  at  low  water,  and  joined  the  other  division  npop  the  beach. 
The  enemy  at  onoe  made  arrangements  to  receive  them.     The  right  of  the  French  was 

'  This  ikstoh  is  taken  froin  Durhun  Temde,  ne&r  the  north  wsU  of  the  Csatle  GardaD.  Iq  the  ten- 
gronwi  are  iha  tops  of  the  houses  below  io  Champloio,  Notre  Dame,  and  Si,  Peter's  Streets,  and  in  the  dis. 
lanoe,  across  iha  St.  Lawrence,  m  seen  Point  Levi,  with  its  pretty  littte  village,  its  ohuroh  and  wharra. 
On  the  eilrenKi  left,  in  the  distance,  is  the  upper  eod  of  tbe  Island  of  Orleani,  whioh  divides  the  channel. 
Tbs  pcunt  seen  is  the  place  where  Wolfe  erected  batteriae. 
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under  Baron  de  St.  Oiirs,  the  center  under  De  Senezergues,  and  the  left  under  M .  Herhin. 
The  garrison  in  the  city  was  commanded  hy  M.  de  Ramezay. 

It  was  nearly  night  when  the  English  divisions  joined,  and  heavy  thunder-clouds  were 
rolling  up  from  the  west.  The  grenadiers,  impatient  of  restraint,  rushed  madly  upon  the 
enemy's  works,  before  the  other  troops  that  were  to  sustain  them  had  time  to  form.  Con- 
sequently they  were  driven  back  to  the  beach  with  a  severe  loss,  and  sought  shelter  behind  a 
redoubt  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  The  French  kept  up  a  galling  fire,  till 
the  gathering  tempest  burst  with  great  fury  upon  the  belligerents.  Night  closed  in  while  the 
storm  was  yet  raging.  The  tide  came  roaring  up  -against  the  current  of  the  St.  Lawrence  with 
uncommon  strength,  and  the  British  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  their  camp  across  the  Montmo- 
renci,  to  avoid  submersion  on  the  beach  by  the  foaming  waters.  The  loss  of  the  English  in  that 
unfortunate  attempt  was  one  hundred  and  eighty  killed  and  six  hundred  and  fifly  wounded. 

Wolfe  was  greatly  dispirited  by  this  event,  for  he  was  very  sensitive  to  censure,  and  that 
he  expected  for  this  miscarriage.  The  emotions  of  his  mind,  co-operating  with  fatigue  of 
body  upon  his  delicate  constitution,  brought  on  a  fever  and  dysentery,  that  nearly  proved 
fatal.  It  was  nearly  a  montk  before  he  was  able  to  resume  the  command.  When  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  write,  he  drew  up  a  letter  to  Pitt,  in  which,  after  detailing 
the  events,  referring  to  his  illness,  and  frankly  confessing  that  he  had  called  a 
council  of  war,  he  said,  "  I  found  myself  so  ill,  and  am  still  so  weak,  that  I  begged  the  gen- 
eral officers  to  consult  together  for  the  general  safety \     We  have  almost  the  whole 

force  of  Canada  to  oppose  us.  In  this  situation  there  is  such  a  choice  of  difficulties,  that  1 
own  myself  at  a  loss  how  to  determine.  The  afiairs  of  Great  Britain  require  the  most  vig- 
orous measures ;  but  then  the  courage  of  a  handful  of  brave  men  should  be  exerted  only 
where  there  is  some  hope  of  a  favorable  event.'*  When  this  letter  reached  England,  it  ex- 
cited consternation  and  anger.'  Pitt  feared  that  he  had  mistaken  his  favorite  general,  and 
that  the  next  news  would  be  that  he  had  either  been  destroyed  or  had  capitulated.  But  in 
the  conclusion  of  his  melancholy  epistle  Wolfe  had  said  he  would  do  his  best ;  and  that  best 
turned  out  a  miracle  of  war.  He  declared  that  he  would  rather  die  than  be  brought  to  a 
court-martial  for  miscarrying,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Admiral  Saunders,  he  concerted  a 
plan  for  scaling  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and  gaining  possession  of  the  elevated  plateau  at 
the  back  of  Quebec,  on  the  side  where  the  fortifications  were  the  weakest,  as  the  French  en- 
gineers had  trusted  to  the  precipices  and  the  river  beneath.' 

The  camp  at  Montmorenci  was  broken  up,  and  the  artillery  and  troops  were  conveyed 
across  to  Point  Levi,  whence  they  were  taken  some  distance  up  the  river  by  a 
™  portion  of  the  fleet  imder  Holmes,  while  Saunders,  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  re^ 

mained  behind  to  make  a  feigned  attack  upon  the  intrenchments  at  Beauport.  Montcalm, 
unable  to  comprehend  these  movements,  remained  in  his  camp,  while  Bourgainville  was  sta- 
tioned a  little  above  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  to  watch  the  operations  of  the  division  of  the 
English  fleet  that  sailed  up  the  river. 

At  night  the  troops  were  all  embarked  in  flat-boats,  and  proceeded  up  the  river  with  the 
tide.  Bourgainville  saw  them,  and  marched  up  the  shore  to  prevent  their  landing.  It  was 
starlight,  yet  so  cautiously  did  the  boats,  with  muffled  oars,  move  down  the  river  toward 
daylight,  with  ebb  tide,  that  they  were  unperceived  by  the  French  detachment,  and  landed 
safely  in  a  cove  below  Sillery,  now  called  Wolfe*s  Cove.  The  first  division  was  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-colonel  (aflerward  Creneral)  Sir  WiUiam  Howe,  and  were  all  on  shore  at  dawn. 
The  light  infantry  scrambled  up  the  woody  precipice,  and  dispersed  a  French  guard  under 
Captain  de  Verjer,'  while  the  rest  of  the  army  clambered  up  a  winding  and  steep  ravine. 

'  The  news  of  the  failure  of  Wolfe  at  MontmoreDci  reached  England  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  Oc- 
tober, and  waa  published  in  an  extra  Gazette  of  that  date.     The  same  evening  Captain  Hale  arrived  and 
brought  the  news  of  the  triumph  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham.     The  general  grief  was  suddenly  changed 
into  great  joy,  and  a  day  for  public  thanksgiving  was  set  apart  by  the  old  king. 
.    *  Pictorial  History  of  England,  iv.,  609. 

'  The  French  guard,  who  could  not  comprehend  the  noise  below  them,  fired  down  the  precipice  at  ran- 
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The  seoond  diviHion,  under  Geuer&l  Townahend,  landed  in  good  ordsT,  and  beibre  sunrise  five 
thousand  British  troops  were  drawn  up  in  battle  srray  upon  the  Plains  of  Abn-  September  is, 
ham,  three  hundred  feet  above  the  St.  Lawrence.  '^^■ 

The  appearance  of  the  English  troops  upon  the  heights  was  the  first  intimation  Montcalm 
had  of  the  real  intentions  of  his  enemy.  He  at  once  saw  the  imminent  danger  to  which  the 
city  and  garriam  were  exposed,  and  immediately  marched  his  whole  army  across  the  St. 
Charles  toattack  the  English.  He  brought  his  troops  into  battle  line  about  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  He  had  two  Geld  pieces ;  the  English  but  one,  a  light  six  pounder,  which 
some  sailors  succeeded  in  dragging  up  the  ravine  at 
~"  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

I  am  indebted  to  Alfred  Hawkins,  Esq.,  of  Quebec, 
for  the  following  account  of  the  position  of  the  two 
armies,  and  the  present  localities  identified  therewith  : 
"  The  battle-ground  presents  almost  a  level  surface 
from  the  brink  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  St.  Foy  Koad. 
The  Grand  AUte,  or  road  to  Cape  Rouge,  running  par- 
allel to  that  of  St.  Foy,  passes  through  its  center.  That 
road  was  commanded  by  a  field  redoubt,  a  four-gun  bat- 
tery on  the  English  left,  which  was  captured  by  the  light 
infantry.  The  remains  of  this  battery  are  distinctly 
seen  near  the  present  race-stand.  There  were  also  two 
othor  redoubts,  one  upon  the  rising  ground  in  the  rear 
woLFK't  Risimti  ^^  ^""^  *-■■  Campbell's  house — the  scene  of  Wolfe's  death 

—and  the  other  toward  the  St.  Foy  Road,  which  it  was 
intended  to  command.  On  the  site  of  the  country  seat  called  Marchmont,  at  present  the 
residence  of  Major-general  Sir  James  Hope,  K.C.B.,  there  was  also  a  small  redoubt  com- 
manding the  intrenched  path  leading  to  the  cove.  This  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  light  infantry  immediately  on  ascending  the  height.  At  the  time  of 
Uie  battle  the  plains  were  without  fences  or  inclosures,  and  extended  to  the  walls  on  the  St. 
Louis  side.  The  surface  was  dotted  over  with  bushes,  and  the  roads  on  cither  side  were 
more  dense  than  at  present,  afibrding  shelter  to  the  French  and  Indian  marksmen. 

"  In  order  to  understand  the  relative  position  of  the  two  armies,  if  a  line  be  drawn  to  the 
8t  Lawreooe  from  the  General  Hospital,  it  will  give  nearly  the  front  of  the  French  army  at 
ten  o'clock,  after  Montcalm  had  deployed  into  line.  His  right  reached  beyond  the  St.  Foy 
Road,  where  he  made  dispositions  to  turn  the  left  of  the  English.  Another  parallel  line, 
somewhat  in  advance  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Stewart's  house  on  the  St.  Foy  Road,  will  give  the  front 
of  the  British  army  before  Wolfe  charged  at  the  head  of  the  grenadien  of  the  twenty-second, 
fortieth,  and  forty-fifth  regiments,  who  had  acquired  the  honorable  (itle  of  the  Louisbutgh 
Grenadiers,  from  having  been  distinguished  at  the  capture  of  that  place,  under  his  own  com- 
mand, in  1758.  To  meet  the  attempt  of  Montcalm  to  turn  the  British  left,  General  Town- 
■hend  formed  the  fifteenth  regiment  en  potence,  or  representing  a  double  front.  The  light 
iniantiy  were  in  the  rear  of  the  left,  and  the  reserve  was  placed  near  the  right,  formed  in 
eight  subdivisions,  a  good  distance  apart." 

Wolfe  placed  himself  on  the  right,  at  the  head  of  the  twenty-eighth  regiment  of  Louis- 
burgh  Greftadiers,  who  were  burning  with  a  desire  to  avenge  their  defeat  at  the  Montmo- 
renci.     The  English  had  waited  four  hours  for  the  approach  of  the  French,  and  were  fully 

dom,  and  m  Uie  Britiab  flred  up.  They  all  fled  but  (he  captain,  vbo  was  wonnded  snd  taken  prisoner. 
It  is  SBid  the  poor  fellow  begged  the  Briluh  ofScar  to  sige  a  oertiflcale  of  bii  coange  and  fidelity,  lest  he 
shoald  be  ponisfaed  for  scoeptuig  a  bribe,  b  the  belief  that  Wolfe's  bold  enterprise  would  be  deemed  im- 
poMibie  withont  corruption. 

'  TbLs  scene  is  about  half  way  up  lbs  ravine  from  Wolfe's  Cove,  lookiog  down  the  load,  which  it  a  steep 
and  vinding  vtj  from  tbe  river  to  the  inmmit  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  It  is  a  oool,  shaded  nook — a  de- 
lightfnl  retreat  from  the  din  and  dost  of  the  city  in  smnnier. 
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prepared  for  action.  Moatcalm  vas  on  the  left  of  the  French,  at  the  bead  of  the  re^menta 
at  Languedoc,  Beame,  and  Guienne.  Wolfe  ordered  his  men  to  load  with  two  bulleti  each, 
and  reserve  their  fire  until  the  French  should  be  within  forty  yards.  These  oiden  were 
itrictly  obeyed,  and  their  double-shotted  guna  did  terrible  execution.  '•  The  hottest  of  the 
fight  occurred,"  says  Hawkins,  "  between  the  right  of  the  race-stand  and  the  martetlo  tow- 
ers."' Afier  deliTering  sereral  rounds  in  rapid  succession,  which  threw  the  French  into  con- 
foaion,  the  English  charged  furioaily  with  their  bayonets.  While  urging  on  his  battalions 
in  this  charge,  Wolfe  was  singled  out  by  some  Canadians  on  the  left,  and  was  slightly  wound- 
mi  in  the  wrist.  He  wrapped  a  handkerchief  around 
to  stanch  the  hlood,  and,  while  still  cheering  on  his 
men,  received  a  sectmd  wound  in  the  groin ;  a  few 
minutes  ailerward  another  struck  him  in  the  breast 
and  brought  him  to  the  ground,  mortally  wounded. 
At  that  moment,  regardless  of  self,  he  thought  only  of 
the  victory  for  his  troops.  "  Support  me,"  he  said  to 
an  officer  near  him ;  "  let  not  my  br&ve  soldiers  see  me 
drop.  They  day  is  ours — keep  it."  He  was  taken  to 
the  rear,  while  his  troops  continued  to  charge.  The 
officer  on  whose  shoulder  he  was  leaning  exclaimed, 
"They  run,  they  run  1"  The  light  returned  to  the 
-^  dtmeyeiofthedyinghero,  and  he  asked,  with  emotbn, 

i^-._^_  — ^      ^  __^  .1     "Who  runs?"      "The  enemy,  sir;  they  give  way 

OiiiHAi.  worjB."  every  where."     "  What,"    feebly   exclaimed  Wolfe, 

"  do  they  run  already  ?  Go  to  Colonel  Preston  and 
tell  him  to  march  Webb's  t^;imetit  immediately  to  the  bridge  over  the  St.  Charles,  and  cut 
offthefugitivea'  retreat.  Now,  God  be  praised,  I  die  happy  !"  These  were  his  last  words, 
and  in  the  midst  of  sorrowing  companions,  just  at  the  moment  of  victory,  he  died.  Jlont- 
oalm,  who  was  gallantly  fighting  in  the  front  rank  of  the  French  left,  received  a  mortal 
wound,  and  died  the  next  morning  about  five  o'clock,  and  was  buried  in  an 
"  '  *  excavation  made  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell  within  the  precincts  of  the  Ursuline 
Convent,  where  his  remains  still  rest."     When  Lord  Aylmar  was  Governor  of  Canada,  he 

'  Tbe  UartiUo  JbiHri  &re  four  Strong  ciroalar  strnotares  erected  at  diSerenl  dislancss  in  rear  of  the  city, 
_  between  tbe  St.  Lawrence  and  tbe  St.  Cbarles.  Cannons  are  mcmnled  upon  their  taps.  The^  are  lerj 
thick  OD  the  side  toward  the  open  oonntiy,  bat  thin  toward  tbe  citj.  The  object  of  this  manner  of  constmo- 
lioD  is,  that,  if  taken  by  an  enemy,  ihey  can  easily  be  laid  in  ruins  by  tbe  shot  of  tbe  ^arrisoo. 

■  James  Wolfe  was  bom  in  Weiterham,  in  Kent,  January  2d,  1T2T.  He  entered  the  army  very  youil^, 
and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  skill.  Judgment,  and  bravery.  After  his  return  from  the  expedliitm 
agaiiut  Lnuisburgh,  in  1TS8,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  that  •ection  of  the  expedition  gainst 
Canada  that  went  np  tbe  St.  Lawrence.  HU  assault  on  Qaebee  waa  one  of  tbe  boldest  miUtary  Bobteve- 
menta  erer  attempt^  but,  Just  at  Ibe  moment  of  victory,  be  lost  bis  life,  at  tbe  early  age  of  32  yean.  His 
body  was  conieyed  to  England  on  board  the  Royal  William,  and  buried  at  Greenwich  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1759,  where,  in  the  family  vault,  the  hero  rests  by  the  side  of  his  father  and  mother.  His  father, 
Edward  Wolfe,  was  a  lieutenant  genersJ,  and  died  in  March  of  the  tame  year,  aged  74.  The  British  gov- 
eimneat  erected  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  young  hero,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

*  Lewis  Joseph  de  Si.  Veran,  Marquis  de  Moatoalm,  descended  from  a  noble  bmily  of  Candiac,  in  Franoe. 
He  was  educated  for  a  soldier,  and  distlnguiafaed  himself  at  the  battle  of  Fl»cen>a  in  1746.  He  roes  by 
degrees  to  tbe  rank  of^ld  manbal,  and  in  1756  was  appointed  tiovemor  of  Canada.  He  ably  opposed 
tbe  English  under  Aberorombie,  but  fell  while  gallantly  figbting  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  on  tbe  13lh  of  Septem- 
ber, 17S9.  His  remains  are  within  the  grotmds  of  tbe  Ursniine  Convent  at  Quebec.  A  few  years  ago  a 
|dain  machle  il^  was  placed  to  hii  memory,  in  the  chapel  of  that  nunnery,  by  Lord  Aylmar,  od  which  is 
the  fallowing  iuMriptiou : 

Honnenr 

MomcALM 

Le  destin,  en  lai  derobsnt 

La  victoire, 

L'  a  rec<Hnpensi  par 

Une  mort  glorleuse. 


•m 
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oaiued  a  small  granite  pillar,  about  ten  feet  high,  to  be  erected  upon  the  spot  where  Wolfe 
fell  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  now  just  within  the 
■oalhem  Buburb  of  Quebec.  It  bears  the  brief  intcri{> 
tion,  Here  died  Wolfe,  victokioos.  That  Vandal- 
ism  nnder  the  specious  guise  of  reverence  for  the  great, 
of  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak,  has  sadly 
mutilated  this  monument,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  engrav- 
ing. The  pedestal  has  lost  many  a  pound  of  rdic,  and 
the  iron  railing  around  the  monument  has  been  broken 
— *^"T"'^"fc'-  down. 
'^ftiS^^  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  were  both  able  commanden, 

and  were   idolized  by  their  respective  troops.     The 
former,  though  so  young,  was  almost  reverenced  by  hii 
,„       ,  „  ,  officers,  for  to  bravery  and  ereat  military  skill  he  united 

WDLFI'I  MOMllUtNT.'  ■!       1  -  1  ,-      1  i 

all  the  virtues  and  graces  of  the  perfect  gentleman. 
The  expressions  of  attachment  made  by  General  (aflerward  Marquis)  Townshend  illustrate 
the  sentiment  of  his  officers  and  men.  In  a  letter  written  just  after  the  battle,  he  says,  "  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  own  to  yon  that  my  heart  does  not  exult  in  the  midst  of  this  success.  I 
have  lost  but  a  friend  in  General  Wolfe.  Our  country  has  lost  a  sure  support  and  a  per- 
petual honor.  If  the  world  were  sensible  at  how  dear  a  price  we  have  purchased  Quebec 
in  his  death,  it  would  damp  the  public  joy.  Our  best  consolation  is,  that  Providence  seemed 
not  to  promise  that  he  should  remain  long  among  us.  He  waa  himself  sensible  of  the  weak* 
ness  of  his  constitution,  and  determined  to  crowd  into  a  few  years  actions  that  would  have 
adorned  length  of  life." 

Five  days  after  the  battle  the  city  of  Quebec  capitulated  and  passed  into  the    septsinber  la, 
possession  of  the  English,  and  the  remnant  of  the  grand  army  of  the  French,  "*■ 

under  M.  Levi,  who  succeeded  Montcalm,  retired  to  Montreal.  General  Murray  was  left 
.to  defend  battered  and  half-ruined  Quebec,  and  the  British  fleet,  fearfnl  of  frost,  retreated 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  ocean.  Levi  determined  on  attempting  to  regain  all  that 
the  French  had  lost,  and  in  the  spring  of  1760  he  marched  upon  Qnebeo  with  a  motley 
army  of  ten  thousand  men,  composed  of  French,  Canadians,  and  Indians.  Murray,  with 
seven  thousand  men,  went  out  and  attacked  him,  hut  was  sorely  defeated,  lost  all  April  aa 
hie  guns,  and  was  neatly  cut  off  in  his  retreat  bock  to  the  city.  Levi  followed  up  '™^ 
his  success  vigorously,  and  as  soon  as  the  ioe  left  the  St.  Lawrence  he  brought  up  six  French 
frigates  and  prepared  to  beleaguer  the  city  by  land  and  by  water.  He  encamped  upon  the 
heights  above  Point  Levi,  and  felt  sure  of  his  prey.  Fortunately  for  the  English,  Iiord  Col- 
ville  arrived  at  this  juncture  with  two  good  frigates,  and  destroyed  the  French  vessels 
under  the  eyes  of  Levi.  Thoroughly  frightened  by  the  suddenness  of  the  event,  and 
learning  that  these  two  fast  sailers  were  only  the  van  of  a  powerful  fleet,  the  French  com- 
mander retreated  precipitately  to  Montreal,  leaving  his  artillery  and  stores  behind  him. 
Vaudreuil,  the  governor  general  of  the  province,  was  at  Montreal,  and  Amherst,  Murray, 
and  Haviland  proceeded  to  invest  that  city.  Despairing  of  succor  from  abroad,  Vaudreuil 
ca{Mtulatad  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  on  that  memorable  day  French  power  in 
Canada  expired  and  hostilities  in  America  ceased.  Peace  ensued  between  the  two 
governments  by  the  conclusion  and  signing  of  a  treaty  at  Paris,  on  the  1 0th  of  February, 
1763,  and  thus  ended  the  faioous  ■•  Seven  Years'  War."  From  that  time  the  two  races 
have  not  been  arrayed  in  battle  against  each  other  in  the  Western  world,  except  while  the 
French  were  here  as  allies  in  1780—81.  and  assisted  in  the  battle  at  Yorictown  and  the 
capture  of  Comwallis. 

'  Since  mj  visit  to  Qnebeo  (Anpiat,  1 848)  the  rnnotnf  of  this  mom 
nma  forty  feet  higb,  anrmoiinted  by  >  brooEe  belmet  and  iword,  hm  b< 
the  design  of  Sic  J»mes  Alexsoder. 
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Quebec  enjoyed  tranquillity  until  the  Americans,  under  Montgomery  and  Arnold,  invaded 
Canada  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1775.  We  left  the  former  pressing  forward  toward 
the  city,  with  the  rigors  of  a  Canadian  winter  gathering  around  him.  Let  us  return  and 
watch  the  progress  of  that  little  army  of  patriots,  and  also  consider  the  wonderful  expedition 
of  the  brave  Arnold  through  the  wilderness  of  the  east. 

We  mentioned  incidentally,  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  when  the  tidings  of  the  capture 
of  the  forts  on  Lake  Champlain  reached  the  Continental  Congress,  that  body  promptly  took 
action  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  secure  their  rights  by  force  of  arms,  if  neces- 
sary. The  skirmishes  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  the  menaces  against  Massachusetts,  and 
Boston  in  particular,  fulminated  by  the  home  government,  and  the  arrival '  of  several  regi- 
ments of  British  troops,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  crushing  the  anticipated  rebellion,  aroused 
a  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  colonies  hitherto  unknown,  even  when  the  Stamp  Act,  ten 
years  before,  had  awakened  a  terrible  storm  of  indignation  throughout  the  land.  From  aU 
directions  men  flew  to  arms,  and  in  a  few  weeks  a  large  patriot  army  invested  Boston,  and 
threatened  Governor  Gage  and  his  mercenary  troops  with  destruction.  The  incongruous 
material  which  composed  the  army  was  partially  organized  by  appointing  Artemas  Ward' 
conmiander-in-chief  until  the  general  Congress  should  act  in  the  premises.  That  action 
was  not  long  delayed,  and  on  the  1 5th  of  June  Congress  adopted  a  resolution  to  ap* 
point  a  general  **  to  command  all  the  Continental  forces  raised  for  the  defense  of  Amer- 
ican  liberty.*'  George  Washington  was  unanimously  chosen  to  fill  the  important  office,' 
July  IS;  <^^  ^^  repaired  to  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  and  took  command  of  the  army.  He 
1775-  set  about  organizing  and  disciplining  the  troops,  and  making  preparations  for  an  act- 
ive campaign. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  a  committee  of  Congress  visited  Washington  in  his  camp, 
and  a  plan  was  then  devised  to  send  a  force  to  Canada,  by  way  of  the  Kennebec  River,  to 
co-operate  with  Schuyler,  already  preparing  to  invade  that  province  by  way  of  the  North- 
em  lakes.  Arnold  was  then  at  Cambridge,  uttering  loud  complaints  of  ill  usage  upon  Lake 
Champlain.  His  bravery  was  well  known,  and  the  proposed  expedition  was  exactly  suited 
to  his  adventurous  disposition.  To  silence  his  complaints  and  to  secure  his  services,  Wash- 
ington appointed  him  to  the  command  of  that  perilous  expedition,  and  at  the  same  timo 
gave  him  a  commission  of  colonel  in  the  Continental  anny.  Eleven  hundred  hardy  men 
were  detached  for  the  service  from  the  army,  consisting  of  ten  companies  of  musketeers  from 
New  England  and  three  companies  of  riflemen  from  Virginia  and  Peimsylvania.  Arnold's 
field  officers  were  Lieutenant-colonel  Christopher  Greene  (the  hero  of  Red  Bank,  on  the 
Delaware),  Lieutenant-colonel  Roger  Enos,  and  Majors  Meigs  and  Bigelow.  The  riflemen 
were  commanded  by  Captain  Daniel  Morgan,  the  renowned  partisan  leader  in  subsequent 
years  of  the  war. 

Arnold  and  his  troops  marched  from  Cambridge  to  Newburyport,  where  they  embarked 
on  board  eleven  transports  for  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec.     They  reached 
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Gardiner  in  safety,  and  found  two  hundred  bateaux  ready  for  them  at  Pitts- 
ton,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.     Carpenters  had  been  previously  sent  to  construct 

^  Artemas  Ward  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  gradaated  at  Harvard  in  1748.  He  was  success- 
ively a  representative  in  the  Legislature  and  member  of  the  Council  of  his  state.  He  was  also  a  justice 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas  for  Worcester  county.  Having  considerable  military  knowledge,  he  was 
chosen  to  command  the  army  that  gathered  around  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1775.  Congress  appointed 
him  the  first  of  the  four  major  generals  under  Washington,  and  to  him  was  assigned  the  division  of  the 
army  at  Roxbury,  when  the  siege  of  Boston,  in  1776,  took  place.  He  resigned  his  commission  a  month 
after  that  event,  yet,  at  the  request  of  Washington,  he  continued  in  command  till  toward  the  last  of  May. 
He  was  a  member  of  Congress  under  the  Confederation,  and  also  after  the  adoption  of  the  present  Consti- 
tution.     He  died  at  Shrewsbury  in  1800,  aged  73  years. 

'  Four  major  generals  and  eig^bt  brigadiers  were  appointed  at  the  same  time.  To  the  former  rank 
were  chosen  Artemas  Ward,  Charles  Lee,  Philip  Schuyler,  and  Israel  Putnam  (the  Major  Putnam  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war) ;  to  the  latter,  Seth  Pomeroy  (supposed  to  be  the  soldier  who  shot  Bieskan),  Rich- 
ard Montgomery,  David  Wooster,  William  Heath,  Joseph  Spencer,  John  Thomas,  John  Sullivan,  and  Na- 
thaniel Greene.     Horatio  Gates  was  appointed  adjutant  general,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier. 
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AnlTil  at  Foit  Watum.  Horrldfewock  PiUi,  Ilia  Aneknt  loiUna.  Filhar  B^la.  TulfalBt  FoiOga. 

The  troop*  then  rendezvoused  st  Fort  Weitem  opposite  the  present  town 

of  Augusta      Th  s  vas  on  the  verge  of  an  un  iihab  ed  and 
aim        u       pi      a       Id    u  ^     aiid         ad  a  lut    bad  ws 

hsbae       uurd  Ihe     fa  ee 

\    mall    econn     e  n?  pa    y  was  sen     n  ad  an  e  to  Lake 
Megan  c       Chaudic  e  Pond  and  ano  h      o  survey  he  cou  bs 
/"^  and  d  s  a  c  s  of  he  Dead  R  ver  a      bu  arj  of  he  ~ 

^  ^"T^     The  ma  n  body  moved  forward   n  fou   d  v  a  one  a  day  apar 
\       f  0      Morgan    v  h    he  r  flemen  a 

and  Bgelos^    w    h   the  r  compau  eg  ol   muske  e 
I  h  four  o  h      compan  es   t  lion  d   aod    he      a 

1       p  b    Lno     w   h    hree    i 
h    la      o  lo-ave  Fo     \\ 
in        passed    he  bc  e  b1  pari  ee   and  o        ook  Mo  gau  o      he 
ddaya    Nomdgewo  k  Falls       He      upon  a  beaut  lul  plain 
he  eas      n  b  nk  of    h         e      he  an    en    ISo     dgewock  In 
an     a       be  of   1  e  Ab  nak       had  a  v  11a  e  and   n    ho  m  dat 
he  g  and  u     bea     y    and  t       1   }     I  na  u       a    1    he  ba  bar 
on  Fa  herRalie 
a  i^  e     h  Je  u      had  e  e    od  a  Ch   b  an  al  a     and  taugh    the 
sublime  truths  of  the  Gospel " 

Here  the  hrat  severe  toils  of  the  little  arm}  began   for  they 

weri,  obligf-d  to  carry  all  their  bateaux   ] 

around  the  klla  a  mile  and  a  quarter  mto  the  navigable  wa 

ky  and  precipitous      They 

leaLv    and   much   of  their 

proviEious  was  spoiled 

or    grtatly   damaged 

iiintd  III  I  owing  the 
III         I      [I  rin^  the 


KoujiMETaCK  Fall*,  1T75, 


vesBeb.     The  lame  labor,  though  not  ao  fotiguing,  was  demanded  at  the  Carratunc  Falls. 

'  Colonel  MoDtreuor,  a  Britisb  officer,  had  traverted  iba  wilderaeu  fifteen  yeara  before.  He  a«cended 
the  Chaudiers  from  Quebec,  crossed  the  Highlands  near  the  head  vaters  of  the  Penobscot,  passed  through 
Moose-head  Lake,  aad  entered  the  easlern  branch  of  the  Kennebec.  Arnold  possessed  an  impeTfect  co|^ 
of  the  printed  jonrnat  of  Montressor,  end  this,  with  informslioD  received  from  some  St.  Francis  Indiana 
who  viiiled  Washington's  camp,  gave  him  an  idea  of  the  country  and  Uie  privations  his  men  most  suQer. 

The  same  region  was  travened  by  «  French  missionary  named  DrtidUtllti,  more  than  two  hondred 
yean  before.  He  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  sources  of  the  Kennebeo,  down  which  river  be  df  scended 
to  its  month,  aod  thence  ooaated  eastward  to  the  missionsry  station  on  the  Penobscot, — HUdrtth,  ii.,  84. 

'  Father  Retle  resided  among  the  Norridgewooks  twenty-six  jears,  and  poasessed  great  inSoence  over 
them.  He  was  coosidered  an  enemy  to  the  British  settlers  in  Massachusetts,  and  bd  expedilion  was  plan- 
ned against  him  and  the  settlement.  A  party  foil  upon  them  suddenly,  and  killed  and  scalped  the  priest 
and  thirty  of  ihe  Indians.     This  event  occnrred  in  1724,  and  when  Colonel  Arnold  we*  there,  in  1775,  the 
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Voyage  up  the  Keiuiebec.      The  Dead  River.     KleTated  Country.     A  Freabet      Retorn  of  Enoa.      Hia  Trial  and  Acquittal. 

DeaertioiiB  and  sicknesB  reduced  their  number  to  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  efiective  men 
when  they  arrived  at  the  great  carrying-place,  twelve  miles  below  the  junction  of  Dead  River 
with  the  Kennebec.  So  rapid  was  the  stream,  that  the  men  waded  more  than  half  way, 
pushing  the  bateaux  against  the  current ;  yet  they  were  in  good  spirits,  and  seemed  to  par- 
take of  the  enthusiasm  of  their  leader. 

Arnold  now  examined  his  muster-roll  and  commissariat.  The  troops,  though  somewhat 
reduced  in  number,  were  strong  and  enthusiastio,  and  he  ascertained  that  he  had  twenty-five 
days'  proviflions,  in  store.  The  Chandi^re,  on  which  were  French  (Settlements,  he  estimated 
to  be  at  a  distance  of  ten  days'  travel.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  prospect  so  encour^ 
aging  that  they  pushed  forward  with  alacrity.  The  great  carrying-place  was  a  portage  of 
fifteen  miles,  broken  by  three  ponds.  Oxen  dragged  the  bateaux  part  of  the  way  on  sleds, 
and  the  baggage  and  stores  were  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men.  Over  craggy  knolls 
and  tangled  ravines,  through  deep  morasses,  creeks,  and  ponds,  they  pursued  their  journey, 
sometimes  carrying  their  vessels  and  the  vessels  sometimes  bearing  them,  until  they  reached 
the  Dead  River.  The  ponds  afiS}rded  an  abundance  of  delicious  salmon-trout,  and  want  of 
food  had  not, yet  been  among  their  privations.  The  surface  of  the  Dead  River  was  smooth, 
and  the  waters  flowed  on  in  a  gentle  current  in  the  midst  of  the  magnificent  forest,  now  ren- 
dered gorgeous  by  the  brilliant  hues  imparted  to  the  foliage  by  early  frost.  Occasional  falls 
interrupted  their  progress,  but  the  labors  of  the  men  were  far  less  severe  than  hitherto.  Sud- 
denly the  monotony  of  the  vast  forest  was  broke^  by  the  appearance  of  a  lofty  mountain  cov- 
ered with  snow,  at  the  foot  of  which  Arnold  encamped  three  days,  raising  the  Continental 
flag  over  his  tent.^  A  small  hamlet  called  Flag-stafi*,  in  commemoration  of  the  ev«it,  is 
upon  the  camp-ground,  and  the  lofty  eminence  bears  the  name  of  Mount  Bigelow.* 

.  When  the  expedition  moved  forward,  a  heavy  rain  set  in,  which  sent  down  such  torrents 
from  the  hills  that  the  river  arose  eight  feet  in  one  night,  overflowing  its  banks 

October  23-23  .  .  .         V^ 

and  filling  its  channels  with  rafts  of  drift  wood.  So  suddenly  did  this  freshet  oc- 
cur, that  the  water  came  roaring  down  the  valley  where  the  soldiers  were  encamped,  so  unex- 
pectedly and  powerfully  that  they  had  barely  time  to  retreat  to  their  bateaux  before  the  whole 
plain  was  overflowed.  Seven  boats  were  overturned  and  the  provisions  lost,  and  others  were 
in  imminent  peril  in  the  midst  of  the  flood.  They  were  yet  thirty  miles  ficom  the  head  of  the 
Chaudiere,  and  but  about  twelve  days'  provisions  remained.  The  storm  and  exposure  made 
many  sick,  and  despondency  supplanted  cheerfulness,  for  the  future  seemed  pregnant  with 
misery.  A  council  of  war  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  to  send  the  sick  and  feeble  back, 
and  to  press  forward  with  the  healthy.  Arnold  wrote  to- Greene  and  Enos,  who  were  in 
the  rear,  to  select  as  many  of  their  best  men  as  they  could  supply  with  fifteen  days'  provi- 
sions, and  come  on  with  them,  leaving  the  others  to  return  to  Norridgewock.  Enos,  either 
through  a  false  construction  of  the  order  or  willful  disobedience,  returned  to  Cambridge  with 
his  whole  division.  His  appearance  excited  the  greatest  indignation  in  the  Continental  camp, 
and  Enos  was  looked  upon  as  a  traitor  for  thus  deserting  his  companions  and  endangering  the 
whole  expedition.  He  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  it  being  proved  that  he  was  short 
of  provisions,  and  that  none  could  be  procured  in  the  wilderness,  he  was  acquitted.  He 
never  was  restored  in  public  estimation,  however,  and  soon  afterward  left  the  army. 

In  the  mean  while  Arnold,  with  the  rest  of  the  troops,  pressed  onward.  .  The  rain  changed 
to  snow,  and  ice  formed  upon  the  water  in  which  the  men  waded  to  push  the  bateaux  as 

foondations  of  the  church  and  altar  were  still  visible,  but  the  red  men  had  forever  departed.  Father  Ralle 
left  a  manuscript  dictionary  of  the  Abanake  language  (the  dialect  of  the  Norridgewocks),  which  is  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Harvard  University. 

^  What  the  device  on  this  flag,  or  what  its  color  was,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  The  stripes 
and  stars  were  not  used  until  1777.  On  the  14th  of  June  that  year,  Congress  *^  resolved  that  the  flag  of 
the  thirteen  United  States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white ;  that  the  Union  be  thirteen  stars, 
white  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  constellation.^'     Since  then  we  have  added  a  star  for  every  new  state. 

'  Tradition  asserts  that,  while  the  Americans  encamped  there,  Major  Bigelow  ascended  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  the  spires  of  Quebec !  From  this  supposed  adventure  the 
mountain  derives  its  name. 
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October  29. 


Lake  Megantle  and  the  Chavdidre.         Perilous  Voyage.         Narrow  Escape.         Sertigan.        Timely  Relief  for  tbe  Troops. 

they  passed  the  numerous  ponds  and  marshes  near  the  sources  of  the  Dead  River.  Seven- 
teen falls  were  passed,  and  on  a  bleak  day,  marching  through  snow  two  inches  deep,  they 
reached  the  Highlands  which  separated  the  waters  of  New  England  from  Canada.  A  port- 
age of  four  miles  brought  them  to  a  small  stream,  down  which  they  pushed  their  vessels  and 
reached  Lake  Megantic,  the  great  source  of  the  Chaudiere.  There  they  found  Lieutenants 
Steele  and  Church,  who  had  been  sent  forward  from  the  great  carrying-place  to  explore  and 
clear  the  portages.  Here  also  was  Jakins,*  who  had  been  sent  to  the  French  settlers  on  the 
Chaudiere  to  ascertain  their  political  sentiments,  which  hie  reported  to  be  favorable.' 
'  The  little  army  encamped  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing Arnold,  with  a  party  of  fifty-five  men  on  shore,  under  Captain  Hanchet,  and 

thirteen  men  with  himself,  in  five  bateaux  and  a  birch  canoe,  push- 
ed onward  down  the  Chaudiere  to  the  French  settlements,  there  to 
obtain  provisions  and  send  them  back  to  meet  the  main  forces.  It 
was  a  fearful  voyage.  As  soon  as  they  left  the  lake  and  October  27. 
entered  the  river,  the  current  ran  with  great  rapidity,  boil-  ^"^^ 
ing  and  foaming  over  a  rocky  bottom.  They  had  no  guide.  They 
lashed  their  baggage  and  provisions  to  the  bateaux  and  committed 
themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  stream.  At  length  the  fearful  roar  of 
rushing  waters  met  their  ears,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  plung- 
ing amid  rapids.  Three  of  the  boats  were  dashed  in  pieces  upon  the 
rocks  and  their  contents  ingulfed,  but,  fortunately,  no  lives  were  lost. 
Six  men  struggled  long  in  the  waters,  but  were  saved.  The  other 
bateaux  were  moored  in  shallow  estuaries,  while  aid  was  rendered  to 
those  in  the  stream,  and  this  proved  the  salvation  of  the  whole  party. 
The  apparent  calamity  was  a  mercy  in  disguise,  for  had  they  not  been 
thus  checked,  they  must  all  have  plunged  into  destruction  over  a  fall 
just  beyond,  which  was  discovered  by  one  of  the  rescued  men.  For 
seventy  miles  falls  and  rapids  succeeded  each  other,  but  the  voyagers 
reached  Sertigan  (four  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Des  Lou- 
pis),  the  first  French  settlement,  in  safety.  The  people 
were  friendly,  and  sold  provisions  freely.  As  soon  as  the  wants  of 
his  own  party  were  supplied,  Arnold  sent  back  some  Canadians  and 
Indians  with  flour  and  cattle  for  the  approaching  troops,  who  were  in 
great  distress,  all  their  boats  having  been  destroyed,  with  their  provi- 
sions. They  had  slaughtered  their  last  ox  several  days  before.  In  a 
few  days  the  whole  army  emerged  in  detachments  from  the  forests, 
and  united  at  Sertigan.' 


October  30 


Hours  THBOVOH  THB  WlX. 

VKKsmaa. 


^  Two  Indians  were  sent  forward  with  Jakins  to  cariy  letters,  one  to  General  Schuyler  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  the  other  to  some  persons  in  Quebec.  They  betrayed  their  trusts,  for  the  latter,  named  Eneaa,  was 
known  to  have  reached  Quebec,  but  the  letters  went  into  the  hands  of  Lieutenant-governor  Carmah6  instead 
of  those  for  whom  they  were  intended.     The  letters  to  Greneral  Schuyler  never  reached  him. 

'  Judge  Henry,  who  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  was  president  of  the  second  judicial  district  in  Penn- 
sylvania, was  one  of  the  soldiers  in  this  expedition,  and  has  left  behind  him  a  lucid  and  exceedingly  inter- 
esting narrative  of  the  *^  hardships  and  sufferings  of  that  band  of  heroes.''  In  reference  to  the  destitute 
condition  of  the  troops  before  food  was  sent  back  from  Sertigan,  he  says,  "  Coming  to  a  low,  sandy  beach 
of  the  Chaudiere,  for  we  sometimes  had  such,  some  of  our  companies  were  observed  to  dart  from  the  file, 
and  with  their  nails  tear  out  of  the  sands  roots  which  they  esteemed  eatable,  and  ate  them  raw,  even  with- 
out washing.     The  knowing  one  sprang ;  half  a  dozen  followed ;  he  who  obtained  it  ate  the  root  instantly. 

They  washed  their  moose-skin  mocc-asins  in  the  river,  scraping  away  the  dirt  and  sand  with  groat 

care.  These  were  brought  to  the  kettle  and  boiled  a  considerable  time,  under  the  vague  but  consolatory 
hope  that  a  mucilage  would  take  place.  The  poor  fellows  chewed  the  leather,  but  it  was  leather  still. 
They  had  not  received  food  for  the  last  forty-eight  hours.  Disconsolate  and  weary  we  passed  the  night." 
A  dog  was  killed  and  furnished  material  for  broth,  but  starvation  would  have  destroyed  them  all  in  a  few  days.* 

*  "My  dog  was  rery  large  ana  a  great  farorlte.  I  gare  bim  up  to  sereral  men  of  Captain  Goodrich's  company.  They  car- 
ried him  to  their  company,  and  killed  and  divided  him  among  those  who  were  Buffering  most  severely  from  hanger.  They  ate 
nvery  part  of  hbn,  not  excepting  his  entrails."— Xstter  qf  Gentral  Jharbcfnu  to  Hu  Rtv.  fnUiam  AUen^ 

N 
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Valley  of  tfaa  ChaodMre.      WaafatagtoB's  Hani&ata.      Joined  by  Indians.      Arrival  at  Point  Levi      Ineidento  of  tiie  Mardi 

The  beautiful  valley  of  the  Chaudiere  was  now  before  them,  enlivened  with  a  friendly 
population  and  blessed  with  abundance  of  provisions.  Arnold  had  been  furnished  with 
printed  copies,  in  French,  of  a  manifesto  by  Washington,  to  be  distributed  among  the  peo- 
ple. It  explained  the  causes  of  the  contest,  and  asked  them,  as  neighbors  and  friends,  to 
join  the  standard  of  liberty.  Arnold,  with  great  discretion,  circulated  these  freely,  at  the 
same  time  acquiescing  in  the  wishes  of  Washington  by  treating  the  inhabitants  with  the 
greatest  respect.  Every  thing  received  from  them  was  paid  for,  and  they  rendered  aid  in 
return  with'  a  hearty  good  will.^ 

About  forty  Indians  of  the  Norridgewocks,'  under  the  famous  Natanis  and  his  brother 
SabatiSt  here  joined  the  Americans,  and  on  the  9th  of  November  the  whole  army  that  re- 
mained arrived  at  Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  afler  one  of  the  most  wonderful  marches  on 
record,  during  the  space  of  two  months.  Thirty-two  days  they  traversed  the  gloomy  wil- 
derness without  meeting  a  human  being.  Frost  and  snow  were  upon  the  ground,  and  ice 
was  upon  the  surface  of  the  marshes  and  streams,  which  they  were  obliged  to  traverse  and 
lord,  sometimes  armpit  deep  in  water  and  mud ;  yet  they  murmured  not,  and  even  women 
followed  in  the  train  of  the  suiSering  patriots.'  It  was  an  effort  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
worthy  of  its  divine  character ;  and  the  men  who  thus  periled  life  and  endured  pain,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  course  in  afler  life,  deserve  the  highest  praise  from  the  hearts  and 
lips  of  posterity.* 

^  I  met  a  gentleman  at  Quebec  (Aagost,  1848)  who  had  just  made  a  journey  across  the  country  from 
the  Kennebec  to  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  way  of  the  Chaudiere.  He  said  that  many  of  the  old  habitam 
were  still  living  in  that  beautiful  valley,  and  spoke  very  highly  of  the  'Sgood  Bostonians,''  whose  passage 
through  their  country  was  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  quiet  lives  of  those  isolated  and  simple  people. 
He  showed  me  an  order  for  flour  and  cattle,  signed  by  Arnold  at  Sertigan,  which  he  procured  from  an  old 
man  93  years  of  a^e.     Many  documents  of  the  kind  are,  he  said,  preserved  in  the  families  of  the  old  settlers. 

^  Judge  Henry  speaks  of  two  women,  the  wives  of  soldiers  attached  to  the  division  of  the  army  to  which 
he  belonged.  Their  names  deserve  preservation  for  the  admiration  of  posterity.  *'  One  was  the  wife  of 
Sergeant  Grier,  a  large,  virtuous,  and  respectable  woman."  The  other  was  the  wife  of  a  private  soldier 
named  Warner.  Judge  H.  says,  in  reference  to  their  march  through  the  wet  country  near  Megantic  Lake, 
"  Entering  the  ponds,  and  breaking  the  ice  here  and  there  with  the  butts  of  our  guns  and  feet,  we  were 
soon  waist  deep  in  mud  and  water.  As  is  generally  the  case  with  youths,  it  came  to  my  mind  that  a  better 
path  might  be  found  than  that  of  the  more  elderly  guide.  Attempting  this,  the  water  in  a  trice  cooling  my 
armpits,  made  me  gladly  return  in  the  file.  Now  Mrs.  Grier  had  got  before  me.  My  mind  was  humbled, 
yet  astonished,  at  the  exertions  of  this  good  woman.  Her  clothes  more  than  waist  high,  she  waded  on 
before  me  to  firm  ground.  Not  one,  so  long  as  she  was  known  to  us,  dared  to  intimate  a  disrespectful 
idea  of  her." 

'  Those  most  prominent  afterward  in  the  history  of  our  country,  who  accompanied  Arnold  on  that  expe- 
dition, were  Morgan,  Greene,  Dearborne,  Febiger,  Meigs,  and  Burr.  *^  Here  it  was"  (near  Sertigan),  says 
Judge  Henry,  ^^  that,  for  the  first  time,  Aaron  Burr,  a  most  amiable  youth  of  twenty,  came  to  my  view. 
He  was  then  a  cadet." 
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AmtacUma  Army  at  Point  LevL 


Alarm  of  the  Canadiaiu. 


Storm  on  the  St  Lawrence. 


Paaaage  of  the  Army. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Oh,  few  and  weak  their  numbers  were, 

A  handful  of  brave  men ; 
But  to  their  God  they  gave  their  prayer, 

And  rushM  to  battle  then. 
They  left  the  plowshare  in  the  mold, 
Their  flocks  and  herds  without  a  fold, 
The  sickle  in  the  unshorn  grain, 
The  com  half  garnerM  on  the  plain. 
And  muster'd  in  their  simple  dress 
For  wrongs  to  seek  a  stem  redress — 
To  right  those  wrongs,  oome  weal,  oome  wo, 
To  perish  or  overcome  their  foe." 

M'Lellan. 


UCH  were  the  men  who  followed  the  bold  Arnold,  through  terrible  difficulties 
and  privationB,  from  their  quiet  homes  in  New  England,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
light  falling  snow,  appeared  like  a  specter  army  on  the  heights  of  Point  Levi, 
to  the  wondering  people  of  Quebec.  Through  the  treachery  of  the  Indian 
Eneas  (who  pretended  to  have  been  taken  prisoner),  Cramah6  and  his  council 
knew  that  a  small  American  force  was  in  the  wilderness,  but  they  would  not 
believe  that  it  would  ever  reach  Quebec ;  therefore  the  fact  was  not  made 
known  to  the  military  or  the  people.  They  had  taken  the  precaution,  how- 
ever, to  keep  all  boats  on  the  Quebec  side  of  the  river.  It  was  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Arnold  and  his  followers  emerged  from  the  forest 
and  displayed  upon  the  banks  of  the  St.-  Lawrence.  Quebec  was  at  once  in  a 
tumult.  The  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  the  Canadians  were  terribly  alarmed. 
Some  near^  Point  Levi  had  fled  across  to  the  city,  and  their  fears  caused  them  to  greatly 
magnify  the  number  and  character  of  the  Americans.  By  a  mistake  of  a  single  word  the 
fears  of  the  people  were  greatly  increased,  for  the  news  spread  that  the  mysterious  army  that 
descended  from  the  wilderness  was  clad  in  sheet  iron.^ 

Arnold  resolved  to  cross  the  river  immediately,  and  found  means  to  communicate  his  in- 
tentions to  his  friends  in  Quebec.*  But  for  several  days  and  nights  a  tempest  of  wind  and 
sleet  raged  upon  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  he  was  obliged  to  wait  its  pleasure  at  Point  Levi. 
In  the  mean  while  the  garrison  of  the  city  was  strengthened  by  troops  from  Sorel,  under 
McLean,  and  the  prospect  of  success  for  the  patriots  was  proportionably  lessened.  At  leng^th 
the  wind  ceased.  Between  thirty  and  forty  birch  canoes  were  procured,  and  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  1 3th  the  first  division  crossed ';  before  daylight  five  KoTember, 
hundred  Americans  landed  safely,  and  rendezvoused  at  Wolfe's  Cove.  The  ene-  ^"^^ 
my  had  placed  a  frigate  (the  Lizzard)  and  a  sloop  in  the  river,  to  intercept  them,  but  the 
vigilance  of  these  they  eluded  until  just  as  the  last  party  passed  a  guard-boat.  One  hund- 
red and  fifty  men  were  at  Point  Levi,  but  it  was  too  late  to  return  for  them.     No  time  was 

'  Morgan's  riflemen  wore  linen  frocks,  their  common  uniform.  The  Canadians,  who  first  saw  these 
emerge  from  the  woods,  said  they  were  vUu  en  toUe— clothed  in  linen  cloth.  The  word  taiU  was  changed 
to  toZc,  iron  plate. 

'In  earlier  life  Amold  was  engaged  in  trafficking  in  horses,  and  shipped  many  for  the  West  Indies.  He 
vbited  Quebec  several  times  to  procure  stock,  and  thus  became  well  acquainted  with  the  place  and  many 
people  there.  His  knowledge  of  the  city  and  vicinity  was  doubtless  one  cause  that  led  to  his  appointment 
to  the  command  of  the  expedition. 
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to  be  lost,  for  the  garrison  would  soon  be  alarmed.  Arnold,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  little  band  of  heroes,  scaled  the  heights  where  Wolfe  had  ascended  sixteen  years  before, 
and  at  dawn  they  stood  upon  the  lofty  Plains  of  Abraham.  That  goal  where  glory  was  to 
be  won  and  freedom  vindicated,  which  had  lured  them  from  the  camp  at  Cambridge,  and 
haunted  them  in  their  disturbed  dreams  amid  the  perils  of  the  wilderness,  was  now  before 
the  zealous  patriots  ;  but  their  hearts  sank,  and  the  whisperings  of  hope  were  like  the  breath- 
ings of  despair,  when  they  saw  the  dark  castle  and  the  massy  walls  that  inclosed  the  garri- 
son of  the  enemy.  They  numbered  only  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men.  They  had  no  artil- 
lery, and  nearly  half  their  muskets  were  rendered  useless  during  their  march  through  the 
wilderness.  They  learned,  too,  that  troops  from  Sorel  and  Newfoundland  had  been  added 
to  the  garrison,  making  an  attack  upon  the  town  a  hopeless  waste  of  efibrt.^  But  Arnold 
relied  upon  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Canadian  militia  and  the  people  of  the  city,  and, 
to  ascertain  their  feelings,  he  drew  up  his  men  within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the  walls  and 
gave  three  cheers,  hoping  that  the  regulars  would  sally  out  to  attack  them,  and  that  then, 
the  gates  being  unclosed,  he  might  rush  in,  and,  by  the  aid  of  friends  within,  secure  the  city. 
The  parapets  of  the  walls  were  lined  by  hundreds  of  the  people,  and  many  of  them  huzzaed 
in  return.  Several  guns  were  fired  by  the  Americans,  but  without  efiect.  The  British  at 
length  brought  a  thirty-two  pounder  to  bear  upon  the  patriots,  but  not  a  shot  injured  them. 
Lieutenant-governor  Cramah^  and  M'Lean  were  too  wary  to  be  lured  into  such  a  snare  as 
making  a  sortie,  for  they  knew  well  the  disloyalty  of  the  French  citizens  and  most  of  the 
leading  men  of  Quebec.     The  English  citizens  were  much  dissatisfied  with  the  French  laws 

that  had  governed  them  since  the  passage  of  the  "  Quebec  Bill,*'  the  previous  year. 

The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  though  petted,  so  as  to  be  won,  could  not  forget  their 
ancient  national  animosities,  and  were  willing  to  see  the  English  discomfited.  The  unruly 
conduct  of  the  soldiery  had  also  disgusted  the  people,  and  some  were  loud  in  their  complaints 
against  Carleton  and  his  deputy,  for  exposing  Quebec,  by  withdrawing  its  garrison  when 
Montreal  was  threatened.  The  Koyal  Irish,  under  M'Lean,  were  all  that  could  be  cer- 
tainly relied  upon.  These  elements  of  disaffection  combined,  made  the  force  in  the  city,  se- 
curely sheltered,  quite  inactive,  for  M'Lean  well  knew  that  Arnold's  little  army  was  too 
weak  to  attempt  an  assault,  and  he  felt  sure  that  the  fierce  winter  winds  and  driving  snow 
would  soon  force  them  from  their  bleak  encampment. 

Finding  his  attempts  vain,  by  frequent  hostile  displays  upon  the  heights,  to  draw  out  the 
garrison,  Arnold,  in  accordance  with  military  usage,  sent  a  fiag  to  M'Lean,  with  a  formal 
summons  to  surrender,  threatening  him  with  terrible  disasters  if  he  refused.  The  movement 
was  exceedingly  ridiculous,  and  was  not  only  treated  with  utter  contempt  by  the  British  com- 
mander, but  the  bearer  was  fired  upon.'  About  this  time  Arnold  learned  that  Carleton, 
who  had  fled  from  Montreal,  was  approaching  Quebec.  He  also  inspected  his  ammunition 
and  stores,  and  to  hit  surprise  found  that  nearly  all  the  cartridges  were  spoiled,  hardly  five 
rounds  to  a  man  being  left  fit  for  use.  Learning,  also,  from*  his  friends  in  the  city,  that  a 
sortie  was  about  to  be  made,  he  broke  up  his  camp  and  retreated  to  Point  auz  TremMes, 
twenty  miles  above  Quebec,  to  await  the  approaching  troops  of  Montgomery.  On  his  arrival 
at  Auz  Trembles,  Arnold  was  informed  that  Carleton  had  gone  from  that  place  but  a  few 
hours  before,  and  shortly  afterward  was  heard  the  cannonading  at  Quebec  that  welcomed  his 

'  The  garrison,  including  the  regulars  and  militia  within  the  town,  and  the  marines  in  the  ships,  was 
about  eighteen  hundred  strong.  Surprise  has  been  expressed  that  these  did  not  march  out  and  destroy  the 
feeble  force  of  the  Americans.  The  obvious  reason  was,  that  the  majority  of  the  garrison  troops  were  mill* 
tia,  and  supposed  to  be  ready  to  join  the  Americans  in  the  event  of  a  battle. 

'  **  It  must  be  confessed,"  says  Judge  Henry,  "  that  this  ridiculous  affair  gave  me  a  contemptible  opinion 
of  Arnold.  Morgan,  Febiger,  and  other  officers  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  it  in  that  point  of  view.  How- 
ever, Arnold  had  a  vain  desire  to  gratify.  He  was  well  known  at  Quebec.  Formerly,  he  had  traded  from 
this  port  to  the  West  Indies,  most  particularly  in  the  article  of  horses ;  hence  he  was  despised  by  the  prin- 
cipal people.  The  epithet  of  horse-jockey  was  freely  and  universally  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  British. 
Having  now  obtained  power,  he  became  anxious  to  display  it  in  the  faces  of  those  who  had  formerly  de- 
spised and  contemned  him." 
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return  to  the  city.     Montgomery  landed  at  Point  auz  Trembles  on  the  1  st  of  Decem- 
ber, his  troops,  by  sickness  and  desertion,  reduced  to  a  mere  handful.     There  he  took 
command  of  the  combined  troops,  amounting  to  only  about  nine  hundred  efiective  men.     He 
brought  clothing  from  Montreal  for  Arnold's  half-naked  troops.     The  next  day, 
in  the  face  of  a  driving  snow-storm,  they  started  for  Quebec,  and  arrived  in  sight 
of  the  city  on  the  5th.     Their  march  was  slow  and  excessively  fatiguing,  for  the  snow  was 
deep,  and  drifted  high  in  the  roads.     Montgomery  established  his  headquarters  at  Holland 
House,  and  Arnold  occupied  a  house  near  Scott's  Bridge.     The  Americans  were  chiefly  en- 
camped near  the  Intendant*s  Palace,  by  the  St.  Charles,  in  the  suburb  St.  Roche. 

The  American  forces  were  considerably  inferior  in  numbers  to  those  of  the  garrison,  but 
this  was  unknown  within  the  city.  Montgomery  endeavored  to  send  a  summons  to  surren- 
der, but  Carleton  would  not  allow  a  flag  to  approach  the  walls.  At  length  a  letter  was 
conveyed  by  a  citizen  to  Governor  Carleton,  in  which  Montgomery  demanded  an  immediate 
surrender,  at  the  same  time  magnifying  the  number  of  his  followers,  and  threatening  all  the 
calamities  of  an  assault.  Although  Carleton  thought  Montgomery's  army  larger  than  it 
really  was,  he  was  not  easily  frightened.  Montgomery,  like  Arnold,  counted  upon  friends 
within  the  city,  but  they  were  paralyzed  by  the  presence  of  troops,  and  dared  do  nothing 
favorable  to  the  besiegers.  With  no  other  ordnance  than  some  light  cannon  and  a  few  mor- 
tars, a  feeble,  ill-clad,  and  ill-fed  army,  exposed  to  the  severest  frost  in  the  open  fields,  and 
snow  falling  almost  constantly,  the  American  commander  nearly  despaired  of  success ;  yet 
the  love  of  his  adopted  country,  and  thoughts  of  the  depression  of  spirit  throughout  the  colo- 
nies which  a  failure  would  produce,  moved  him  to  extraordinary  efibrts.  He  resolved  to  an- 
noy the  people  into  submission  by  harassing  attacks  upon  the  city,  and  accordingly  attempted 
to  throw  bombs  over  the  walls.  These  efibrts  were  unavailing,  and  he  then  erected  a  six- 
gun  battery  upon  some  heaps  of  snow  and  ice  within  seven  hundred  yards  of  the  walls,  but 
his  guns  were  too  light  for  any  efficiency.  Nearly  three  weeks  were  thus  consumed  in  un- 
availing attempts  to  make  an  entrance.  Mutinous  murmurs  were  audible  in  the  camp,  the 
term  of  service  of  many  of  the  troops  had  nearly  expired,  the  small-pox  appeared  among  the 
soldiers,  and  the  general  looked  for  a  speedy  dissolution  of  his  whole  army. 

Perils  were  gathering  a  fearful  web  around  the  brave  Montgomery.  He  called  a  council 
of  war,  and  it  was  resolved,  as  a  last  resort,  to  make  a  regular  assault  upon  the  town  at  dif- 
ferent points.  The  troops  were  accordingly  ordered  to  parade  in  three  divisions  at  two  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  3  Ist  of  December.  All  obeyed  with  alacrity,  except  three  com- 
panies of  Arnold's  detachment,  whose  term  of  service  was  about  expiring.  They  threat- 
ened to  leave  the  army  at  once  unless  transferred  to  another  command,  but  the  firmness  and 
wisdom  of  Montgomery  restored  order,  and  they  took  their  places  in  the  ranks.  ^  The  New 
York  regiments  and  a  part  of  Easton's  militia  paraded  at  Holland  House,  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Montgomery  ;  the  Cambridge  detachment  and  Colonel  Lamb's  company 
of  artillerists,  with  one  field  piece,  at  Morgan's  quarters ;  and  the  two  small  corps  of  Liv- 
ingston and  Brown  at  their  respective  parade-grounds.  The  plan  was,  for  the  first  and  sec- 
ond divisions  to  assault  the  lower  town  on  opposite  sides,  and  the  third,  under  Livingston 
and  Brown,  to  make  feigned  attacks,  from  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  upon  the  upper  town,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  St.  John's  and  St.  Louis  Gates  and  Cape  Diamond  Bastion. 

Montgomery,  at  the  head  of  the  first  division,  descended  from  the  Plains  of  Abraham  to 
Wolfe's  Cove,  south  of  the  city,  and  commenced  his  march  toward  the  lower  town  by  a  road 
(now  Champlain  Street)  that  ran  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  under  Cape  Diamond.     Ar- 


'  The  cause  of  this  outbreak  is  not  known.  Montgomery,  in  a  letter  to  Schuyler  (the  last  he  ever  wrote), 
spoke  of  the  occurrence,  and  intimated  that  Major  Brown  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  He  promised  a  full  ex- 
planation in  his  next,  but,  alas  1  *'  the  next"  was  never  written.  It  appears  that  Arnold  had  quarreled  with 
Hanchet,  one  of  his  captains,  before  reaching  Point  Levi,  and  two  others  took  sides  with  the  captain.  Brown 
and  Arnold  had  quarreled  at  Ticonderoga.  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  former  took  this  opportunity  to  gall 
Arnold,  by  widening  the  breach  between  him  and  his  captains,  and  endeavoring  to  get  them  detached  from 
Arnold's  command  and  joined  to  his  own. 


St.  JoitH'i  Oi-rs,  ai 
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noM,  at  the  hmd  of  the  lecond  dinBion,  advonoed  from  the  general  hoepital,  around  the 
north  side  of  the  lown,  on  the  St.  Charles.  Both  parties 
yteie  to  meet  at  Mountain  Street,  and  force  Frescott  Gate. 
The  snow  was  f&Uing  fast,  and  furious  winds  were  piling 
it  in  frightful  drifts.  Cautiously  Montgomery  led  his  men 
in  the  dark  toward  the  narrowest  point  under  Gape  Dia- 
mond, called  Pres  de  VUU,  where  the  enemy  had  planted 
i.  a  battery  of  three  pounders.'  This  post  was  in  charge 
(f  of  a  captain  of  Canadian  militia,  with  thirty-eight  men, 
and  nme  British  seamen,  under  Captain  Barnsfare,  mas- 
ter of  &  transport,  to  work  the  guns.  On  the  river  side 
was  a  pieoipioe,  and  on  the  left  the  rough  cragi  of  dark 
slate  towered  far  above  him.  When  within  fifty  yards 
of  the  battery,  the  Americans  halted  to 
leconnoiter.  The  guard  at  the  battery 
and  the  artillerymen  with  lighted  match- 
es were  perfectly  silent,  and  Montgomery 
concluded  that  they  were  not  on  the  alert. 
But  Bamsfare,  through  the  dim  light  of 
early  dawn  and  the  drifting  snow,  saw 
faintly  their  movements.  Montgomery,  in 
the  van  of  his  troops,  cried  out,  "  Men  of 
New  York,  you  will  not  fear  to  follow  where 
your  general  leads.  March  on  !"  and  rush- 
ed boldly  over  heaps  of  ice  and  snow  to  charge 
battery.  At  that  moment,  when  the  Amei 
were  within  forty  paces,  Captain  Bamsfart'  (illvj 
the  word,  the  match  was  applied,  and  a  di;t'liLJ.rL'>^ 
of  grape-shot  swept  the  American  column  i\  ith  ii^i- 
rible  effect.  Montgomery  and  both  his  aiils  (Cu.p- 
tains  Cheeseman  and  M'Pherson)  wen  killol,  to- 
gether with  several  privates  near.  The  rest,  appalled 
the  dreadful  havoc  and  the  death  of  theii  general, 
confusion  back  to  Wolfe's  Cove,  where  Colonel  Campbell 
took  the  command,  but  made  no  further  attempts  to  fu 
a  junction  with  Arnold,  Ten  minutes  the  battery  belchi.'il 
its  iron  storm  in  the  dim  space,  biit,  after  the  lii-it  di^cbargi!, 
there  was  no  enemy  there  to  slaughter. 

'  Judge  Henry,  vho  wag  one  of  tbe  Ameriosn  prisoner*  tx  Qaebeo,  vu  alloved,  with  some  otliers,  to 
go  oilt  and  see  the  place  where  Motitgomery  was  lUin.  Ha  tbiu  de«cribei  the  British  fortiGcstion  there : 
It  was  a  sort  of  block-house  forty  01  fifty  feet  square.  The  logs,  neatlj'  hewn,  ware  tightly  bound  ti^elhST 
by  dove-tail  work.  Tbe  lower  slory  contained  loop-holes  for  musketry,  so  narrow  that  those  within  coold 
not  ba  harmed  by  those  without.  Tbe  uppar  story  had  four  or  more  port-holes  for  Gannon  of  a  large  Cali- 
ber. These  gons  were  charged  with  grape  and  oanister  shot,  and  were  pinuted  with  eiactoen  toward  tbe 
avenoe  at  Cape  Diamond.  The  block-bouse  seemed  to  U^e  up  the  space  between  the  foot  of  the  hill  and 
the  river,  leaving  only  a  carl-way  on  each  side.  The  bulwarks  of  the  city  came  only  to  the  edge  of  the 
hill,  above  that  place ;  hence  down  the  side  of  the  precipice,  slantingly  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  there  was 
a  stockade  at  siroag  poets  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  knit  together  by  a  stout  railing  at  bottom  and  top 
with  pins.  It  was  asserted  that  Montgomery  sawed  four  of  these  posts  himself,  so  as  to  admit  four  men 
abreast  to  attack  the  block-house. 

'  This  is  a  view  i^  the  spot  where  Montgomery  was  killed.  The  cliff  is  Cape  Diamond,  crowned  with 
the  citadel.  The  street  at  the  foot  of  it  is  called  Champlain,  and  is  inhabited  chieBy  by  a  mixed  popnlation 
of  Frennh,  Canadians,  and  Irish.  It  eitends  from  Mountain  Street  south  almost  to  Wolfe's  Cove.  This 
view  is  from  Champlain  Street,  a  few  rods  south  of  Prti^  Fi^,  looking  north.  High  upon  the  rocks  Alfred 
Hawkins,  Esq.,  of  Quebec,  has  placed  a  board  with  this  iiiscriplioa:  "Heki  Majob-oehebal  Moktooh- 

■RI  FXI.L,  DaCBMlKK  31sT,  1776." 
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While  tluB  dreadful  Bcene  wu  in  progresB  at  Cape  Diamond,  Arnold,  at  the  head  of  the 
Mcond  diTiaion,  was  preEBing  onvard  along  the  St.  Chailee,  where  the  enow  was  wone  drifted 
than  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  led  his  men  in  files  until  he  reached  the  narrow  street  called 
Satdt  au  Matelot,  where,  ander  a  high,  jutting  rock, 
the  enemy  had  a  two-gun  picketed  battery,  well  man- 
ned. Like  Montgomery,  ho  headed  his  men,  and, 
while  leading  Lamb's  artillery  to  the  attack  upon  the 
barrier,  was  completely  disabled  by  a  musket-wound 
in  the  knee,  and  was  carried  back  to  the  general  hos- 
pital, where  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Montgtimcry. 
The  command  of  his  division  now  devolved  upon  Mor- 
gan, and  for  more  than  an  hour  the  AmericaiiB  with- 
stood the  storm  of  grape-shot  and  musket-balls  at  the 
first  barrier,  and  finally  carried  it,  for  the  deadly  aim 
of  the  riflemen  caused  great  consternation  in  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy.  Passing  the  first  barrier,  the  patriots 
rushed  on  to  the  second,  which  commanded  both  Satdt 
au  Matelot  and  St.  Peter's  Streets.  The  defensea 
here  extended  from  the  cliff  to  the  river ;  and  the 
present  custom-houee,  then  a.  private  dwelling,  had 
cannoQB  projecting  from  the  windows  of  the  gable. 
Here  a  fierce  contest  of  three  hours  ensued,  and  many 
were  killed  on  both  sides.  At  length  the  Americans 
took  shelter  from  the  fire  of  the  battery,  in  the  house* 
on  both  sides  of  the  street,  and  in  the  narrow  pass  that 
leads  up  to  Hope  Gate.  The  English  and  Caoadiana 
already  occupied  houses  near,  and  the  patriots  were 
terribly  galled  on  all  sidet,  and  from  the  walls  of  the  city  above  them.  Captain  Lamb  was 
severely  wounded  by  a  grape-shot,  which  carried  away  a  part  of  his  cheek-bone,  and  other 
officers  were  more  or  less  injured.  The  Americans  finally  captured  the  barrier,  and  were 
preparing  to  rush  into  the  town,  when  Carleton  sent  a  large  de- 
tachment from  the  garrison,  through  Palace  Gate,  to  attack  them 
in  the  rear.  The  news  of  the  death  of  Montgomery  and  the  re- 
treat of  his  detachment  gave  the  people  and  the  troops  within  the 
waUs  fresh  courage.  Captain  Dearbome,  with  some  provincials, 
was  stationed  near  Palace  Gate,  and  was  completely  surprised 
when  its  leaves  were  thrown  open  and  the  troops  rushed  out.  It 
was  a  movement  entirely  unlooked  for ;  and  bo  suddenly  and  in 
such  overwhelming  fore«  did  the  enemy  pour  upon  them,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  surrender.  PittcB  Qt-n.  ovmoi.* 

While  Morgan  was  pressing  on  vigorously  into  the  town,  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  Montgomery,  the  capture  of  Dearbome  and  his  company,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  theenemy  in  his  rear.     Surrounded  by  foes  on  all  sides,  and  every  support  cut  oS, 

'  Tbis  view  is  in  a  narrow  allsy  near  Ihe  north  end  of  Sauit  au  Sattlot  Street,  in  the  rear  of  St.  Paal's 
Street.  At  the  time  in  question  St.  P&al'ii  Street  did  not  exist,  nnd  the  water,  at  high  tide,  came  nearly  ap 
to  the  precipice.  The  first  harrier  and  battery  extended  from  the  jutting  rock  aeen  in  the  pictnrg,  to  the 
water.  The  prGKQt  alley  'vas  then  the  beach.  The  circalar  wall  on  the  top  of  the  rock  is  a  part  of  the 
grand  battery,  one  of  the  most  formidable  and  commanding  defenses  in  the  world. 

*  This  is  one  of  the  most  beaQtifal  galea  of  the  cilj,  and  opens  toward  the  St.  Charles,  on  the  nortbem 
side  of  the  town.  A  strong  gaard-house  is  seen  at  the  left,  pierced  for  muskets  to  defend  the  entranoe. 
Immediatelj  adjoining  this  gate  are  the  artillery  herraoks.  The  gale  is  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Palace 
Street,  one  of  the  bn»dest  in  the  oily,  and  "  so  named,"  nys  Hawkins,  "  from  the  oiraumstance  that  it  led 
oat  to  the  latendant's  boose,  or  palace,  which  stood  on  the  beach  of  the  St.  Charles,  where  the  queen's 
wood-yard  now  is." 
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the  patriotB  yielded,  uid  lurrendered  themselves  piisoDen  of  wu.'  The  lemaindei  of  the 
diviBJon  in  the  rear  retreat«d  to  their  omp,  le&ving  behind  them  one  field  pieoe  And  wme 
mortars  in  a  battery  at  St.  Roche.  The  whole  loss  of  the  Ameiicana  at  Cape  Diamond  and 
Sault  tat  Mateiat,  in  killed  and  wouaded,  was  about  one  hundred  and  sixty.  The  Britlih 
lou  was  only  about  twenty  killed  and  wounded. 

A«  SDoa  as  hostilities  ceased,  search  was  made 
for  the  bodies  of  those  who  fell  with  Montgomery. 
Thirteen  were  found  nearly  buried  in  the  snow, 
and  with  them  was  Uontgomery's  orderly  sergeant, 
dreadfully  wounded,  hut  aUve.  The  sergeant 
would  not  acknowledge  that  his  genoral  was  killed, 
and  persisted  in  hia  silence  until  be  died,  an  hour 
sf^rw&id.  For  several  hours  Carbton  was  un- 
certain whether  the  genera]  was  slain  ;  but  a  field 
officer  among  the  captured  troops  of  Arnold's  divi- 
sion recognized  the  body  of  the  young  hero  among 
those  in  the  guard-house,  and,  it  is  said,  he  there 
pronounced  a  most  touching  eulogium  on  the  brav- 
ery and  worth  of  the  deceased,  while  tears  of  grief 
coursed  down  his  cheeks.'  Cramabg,  the  lieuten- 
ant governor,  who  had  known  liontgomery  years 
_  before,  took  charge  of  the  body,  and  it  was  buried 

^9  c^'''/y^^7^/^^  ^f*^***^  within  a  wall  that  surrounded  a  powder  magazine, 
-■^  /  .^      near  the  ramparts  bounding  on  St,  Louis  Street, 

where  it  remamed  forty-two  years.'  It  has  been  well  observed  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
select,  from  so  small  a  body  of  men  as  that  engaged  in  besieging  Quebec,  so  large  a  number 
who  afterward  distinguished  themselves  for  patriotism  and  courage,  as  that  UtUe  band  pre- 
sented.    Morgan  and  his  rifle  corps  became  world  renowned.     Dearborn  was  distinguished 

'  Tbe  fonie  th&t  Borreiidered  oonsLsted  of  1  lieDtaD&nc  colonel,  2  m&Jors,  8  oaptaina,  15  lienunuiu,  ) 
adjntdDt,  1  quartermaster,  4  volanleen,  350  rank  and  file,  and  44  offiosn  and  loklien,  who  vera  wounded, 
making  a  total  of  426.  The  prisoners  vers  treated  hamanelf .  The  offioen  were  oonSned  in  tbe  semin- 
aiy,  the  oldest  licerftry  institation  in  Quebec.  Major  Meigs  was  sent  out  for  the  okithing  and  baggage  or 
the  prisoners,  and  all  leiliflad  to  the  faamanity  of  Carleton. 

'  Montgomery  had  a  watch  in  his  pocket  which  Mrs.  M.  was  tbi?  deairooa  lA  obtaining.  She  made  hei 
wishes  known  to  Arnold,  who  sent  word  to  Carleton  that  aoy  sum  would  be  paid  for  iU  Carleton  imme- 
diately sent  the  watoh  to  Arnold,  sod  refused  to  receive  say  thing  in  retuni. 

'  Rich&rd  Montgomery  was  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  IT3T.  He  entered  the  snnj  at  the  age  of 
iweaty,  and  was  with  Wolfe  at  the  storming  of  Quebec  in  1TS9.  He  was  in  the  campeign  agaiiwt  the 
Spanish  West  Indies,  and  afterward  resided  some  time  in  this  ooantrj.  He  quilted  his  regiment  on  his  re- 
lom  to  England  in  1 772.  While  here  he  imbibed  an  attachment  for  the  conntij,  and  TBtomed  to  make  it 
bis  home.  He  purchased  an  estate  upon  the  Hadson,  b  Rhinebeok,  Dncohca*  oonnty,  and  msrried  (he 
daughter  of  Robert  R.  Liiingston.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonists, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1775  was  second  in  command,  under  Schuyler,  in  the  expedition  against  Canada,  with 
the  tank  of  brigadier.  The  illnesa  of  Schuyler  caused  the  chief  oommaod  to  devolve  apoo  Montgomery, 
and  in  the  oapture  of  St.  John's,  Chambly,  and  Montreal,  and  his  attack  on  Quebec,  he  exhibited  great 
judgment  and  military  skill.  He  was  oommisstoned  a  major  general  before  he  reaobed  Quebec.  In  thai 
campaign  be  had  every  dilTieulty  to  contend  with — undisciplined  and  mutinous  troops,  scarcity  of  provisions 
and  ammnnilion,  want  of  heavy  artillery,  lack  of  clothing,  the  rigor  of  winter,  and  desertions  of  whole  com- 
paniea.  Yel  he  pressed  onward,  and,  in  ail  probability,  had  his  Ufc  been  spared,  would  have  entered  Quebec 
in  triumph.  His  death  wu  a  great  public  calamity,  and  throughout  tbe  land  public  honors  were  paid  to 
his  memory.  Tbe  eloquence  of  Cbatham,  Burke,  and  Barre  sounded  his  praises  upon  the  Boor  of  the  Bril- 
inh  Parliament,  and  the  prime  minister  (Lord  Norlb),  while  acknowledging  his  worth,  and  reprobating  the 
cause  in  which  he  fell,  conutuded  by  saying,  "  Corse  on  his  virtues,  they  have  undone  his  country."  As 
soon  as  the  news  of  bis  death  reached  Congress,  resolutions  of  condolence  with  his  family  for  tbeir  bereave- 
ment, and  expressive  cT  their  "grateful  remembnuice,  profound  respect,  and  high  veneration,"  were  adopted. 
It  was  voted  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory,  wbioh  was  accordingly  done,  in  the  front  of  St.  Faiil's 
Cbucch  in  New  York  oily,  on  which  is  the  following  inscription  : 
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as  &  Willful  officer  at  Saratov  and  other  fieldB  of  the  Revolution,  and  commanded  the  troopa 
that  captured  Yoik,  in  Upper  Canada,  in  thsEpringof  1613.  Ueigs  boldly  attacked 
and  destroyed  shipping  and  Btorei  at  Sag  Harbor,  and  his  raiment,  and  that  of  Febi- 
ger,  were  of  the  forlorn  h<^  at  Stony  Point.  Greene'i  prowess  and  skill  were  well  attested 
at  Red  Bank,  on  the  Delaware.  Thayer  behared  nobly  in  defense  of  Fort  Mifflin,  oppoiite 
Red  Bank.  Lamb  was  distinguished  at  Compo,  Fort  Montgomery,  and  Yorktown.  Os- 
wald was  at  Compo,  and  fought  bravely  at  Monmouth  ;  and  PoterHeld  was  killed  at  Cam< 
den,  in  South  Carohoa,  when  Gate*  waa  to  terribly  defeated  there.  M'Pherson  and  Cheese- 
man,'  Montgomery's  aids,  were  brave  and  accomplished,  and  gave  aasunmce  of  future  re- 
nown ;  but  they  fell  with  their  leader,  and  share  with  him  the  grateful  reverence  of  posterity. 
Colonel  Arnold  took  command  of  the  remnant  of  the  patriot  army  afler  the  death  of  Moat- 
gomery,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  He  could  muster  only  about 
eight  hundred  men ;  and,  feeling  unufe  in  his  camp  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  he  retired 
about  three  miles  from  the  town,  intrenched  himself  ai  well  as  circumstances  would  allow, 
and  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  blockade,  hoping,  by  cutting  off  supphes  for  the  city  from  tbe 
eountxy,  to  bring  the  enemy  to  terms.  Carleton,  feeling  secure  within  the  walU,  and  ex- 
pecting le-enforcements  from  England  as  soon  as  the  ice  should  move  out  of  the  St.  Law- 

Tuis 
manDment  ia  eraoied  by  order  of  Congreu, 

25tb  of  Jumary,  1776, 
to  tranuDit  lo  posterity  s  groteTul  remem- 
branen  of  the  p8.triotio  conduol,  eaurprise,  and  peneveraore 
of  MajoT-gHirral  RicHAKC  MoMOomtti, 
who,  after  a  aeries  of  saocess  amid  the  most  discour- 
aging difGoDlties,  FtU  in  the  attack  on 
Quebec,  Slit  December,  1T75,  aged  37  yean. 

In  1818  a  request  in  behalf  of  tbe  widow  of  General  Montgomery  was 
made  lo  the  GoTemor-in-obief  or  Canada,  Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  lo  allow 
his  remajna  lo  be  disinterred  and  ooDveyed  lo  New  York.  The  requeat 
waa  readily  aooeded  to,  end  Mr.  James  Thompeoo,  of  Quebeo,  who  was 
one  of  the  engineers  at  tbe  time  of  the  ttonoing  of  (he  oilf,  and  assisted 
in  bmyiog  Ihe  f^eneral,  also  assisted  in  the  disinterment,  making  an  affi- 
davit to  (be  identity  of  the  body.  He  said,  in  bis  affidavit,  that  the  body 
was  taken  to  (be  hooae  of  Mr.  Gobert,  and  placed  in  a  coffin  lined  with 
flannel  and  covered  with  black  cloth ;  that  Rev.  Mr.  de  Mon(molin,  chap- 
lain to  the  garrison,  performed  the  funeral  service;  that  Montgomery's 
aids  (M'PbersoD  and  Choeseman)  were  buried  in  Ibeir  clothes,  without 
ooffins;  and  (bat  he  {Thompson)  afterward  wore  Montgomery's  sword, 
bat  Ihe  American  prisoDen  were  so  aflected  by  (be  sight  of  it,  Ihat  he 
laid  it  aside.     He  identified  the  coffin  taken  upon  the  I6lhof  Jane,  1818,  MaKTOOMi»v'«  ItoiaiMMtn 

as  the  one.     The  remains  were  placed  in  another  coffin  and  deposiled  be- 

nea(b  the  monument.  The  following  is  the  inscription  upon  a  silver  plete  on  (be  coffin :  '-  The  stale  of 
New  York,  in  honor  of  General  Richard  Montgomery,  who  fell  glorionsly  fighting  for  the  independence  and 
liberty  of  tbe  United  Stales  before  Ibe  walls  of  Qoebeo,  the  31st  of  December,  1775,  caused  these  remains 
of  tbe  distinguished  hero  to  be  conveyed  from  Quebec,  and  deposited,  on  Ihe  Blh  day  of  July  (1818),  in  St. 
Paul's  Cburob,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  near  the  monument  erected  to  bis  memory  by-tbe  United  States.'' 

General  Montgomery  left  no  children  whom  "tbe  state,  in  gratilnde  toward  their  fatber,  distinguished 
with  every  mark  of  kindness  and  proteclion,"  as  Botfa  asserts.  His  widow  survived  him  more  than  half  a 
century.  When  at  (be  hoose  of  bis  brother-in-law,  (he  late  Peter  it.  Livingston,  al  Rhinebeok,  a  few  yean 
ago,  I  saw  an  interesting  memento  of  the  lamented  general.  A  day  or  Iwo  before  be  left  home  to  join  the 
army  under  Scbayler,  he  was  walking  on  the  lawn  in  the  rear  of  his  brotber-in-law's  mansion  with  the 
owner,  and  as  they  came  near  the  house,  Montgomery  stuck  a  willow  twig  in  tbe  ground,  and  said,  "  Peter, 
let  that  grow  to  remember  me  by."  Et  did  grow,  and  Is  now  a  willow  with  a  trunk  at  least  ten  feet  in 
eircumferanee. 

'  This  officer  had  a  piesenliment  thai  he  should  not  survive  tbe  battle.  When  preparing  to  go  forth  on 
Ihal  stormy  December  morning,  be  dressed  himself  with  more  oare  Ibsn  usual,  and  pntling  a  oonsideiahle 
sum  of  money,  in  gold,  in  bis  pocket,  remarked,  with  a  smile,  "  This  will  insure  me  a  decent  burial."  He 
was  of  tbe  New  York  line.  A  sergeant  and  eleven  men  fell  with  bim.  He  was  not  inslanlly  killed,  but 
arose  to  preiis  forward  to  charge  the  battery.  It  was  a  feeble  effort,  and  he  fell  back  a  corpse,  in  a  wind- 
ing-aboet  of  snow. 
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lence,  remuned  quiet;  and  in  this  relatiro  position  the  belligerentB  continued  until  the  lit 
of  Apiil,  when  General  Wooater,  who  had  remained  inactive  all  winter  in  Montreal,  came 
down,  and,  being  Euperior  in  rank  to  Arnold,  todc  the  chief  command.  The  force  which  he 
brought  with  him,  and  the  amall  addition  made  by  troopi  that  reaohed  the  encampment 
from  New  England  during  the  winter,  and  Canadian  recruits,  swelled  the  army  to  nearly 
three  thousand,  eight  hundred  of  whom  were  sick  with  the  small-pox,  which  raged  terribly 
in  the  American  camp. 

Preparations  were  made  to  beleaguer  the  city  at  once.  A  battery  was  erected  upon  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  and  another  at  Point  Levi,  and  a  cannonade  was  opened  upon  the  town, 
bat  without  efiect.  At  that  moment  the  falling  of  Arnold's  horse  upon  his  wounded  1^  to 
disabled  him,  that  he  wag  unfit  for  active  service,  and  he  asked  and  obtained  leave  from  Gen< 
eral  Wooster  (with  whom  be  was  upon  unfriendly  terms)  to  retire  to  Montreal.  General 
Thomas,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  Montgomery,  arrived  early  in  May,  but  Carle- 
ton  having  received  re-enforcements  under  Burgoyne,  the  Americans  were  obliged  to 
make  a  hasty  retreat,  leaving  their  stores  and  aick  behind.  The  latter  were  kindly  treated, 
and  finally  sent  home.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel  the  Americans  were  re-enforced,  hot 
they  could  not  brave  the  power  of  the  enemy.  General  Thomas  died  there  of  small-pox, 
and  Sullivan  succeeded  to  the  command.'  But  Burgoyne,  with  a  considerable  force,  was 
pressing  forward,  and  ultimately,  as  we  have  noted  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  patriots 
were  driven  out  of  Canada, 

We  have  taken  a  long  historic  ramble ;  let  us  vary  our  pleasure  by  a  ride  to  Montmo- 
renci,  and  a  visit  to  other  celebrities  about  Quebec. 

The  moramg  was  excessively  hot  when  we  left  the  city  for  the  falls  of  the  Montmoreoci. 
Our  egress  was  from  the  Palace  Gate,  and  with  us  was  quite 
a  train  of  vehicles  destined  for  the  same  point.  We  passed 
through  the  suburb  of  St.  Koche,  in  the  lower  town,  and  cross- 
ed over  Dorchester  Bridge,  a  noble  structure  which  spans  the 
St.  Charles,  a  short  distance  below  the  site  of  the  old  bridge 
fortified  by  Montcalm.  The  distance  from  Quebec  to  the 
Montmorenci  is  between  seven  and  eight  miles.  The  road 
(McAdamized)  is  very  good,  and  passes  through  a  rich  and  - 
thoroughly  cultivated  region. .  Like  the  road  from  St.  John's 
to  Chambly  and  Longueuil,  it  is  so  thickly  strewn  with  farm- 
houses that  we  seemed  to  be  in  a  suburban  street  the  whole 
distance.  The  village  of  Beauport,  an  old  town,  where  Mont- 
PiijoiG*r»  iHimi'  calm's  headquarters  were,  is  about  midway  between  the  St. 

Charles  and  the  Montmorenci,  and,  like  other  Lower  Canadian 
villages,  has  an  antiquated  appearance.  Between  Quebec  and  Beauport  we  passed  a  large 
gilt  cross  reared  upon  the  top  of  a  beautiful  Corinthian  column,  painted  white,  green,  and 
vermilion.  It  was  erected,  as  we  were  told,  by  some  priests  in  Quebec,  and  consecrated  to 
the  cause  of  temperance.  A  strong  iron  railing  incloses  it,  except  in  front,  where  two  or 
three  steps  lead  to  a  platform  at  the  foot  of  the  column,  whereon  devout  passers-by  may 
kneel  in  prayer. 

'  John  Tbmiss  was  descended  trom  a  reapect&ble  family  of  Pljinontb,  MasBsohiuetU.  He  Berred,  vith 
repnistion,  in  (he  French  and  Indian  war.  At  the  head  of  t,  regiment  nuBed  by  hiniBelf  in  EingGton,  Mw- 
nchuselts,  he  marched  to  Roxbarj  in  ITT5,  aod  jolaBd  the  ConiiDental  eimy.  Coagrcss  appointed  him 
one  of  the  Rrst  eight  brigadier  genarals,  and  he  cooinianded  a  diviaion  nt  the  eiege  of  Boston.  In  March, 
IT76,  he  was  appointed  a  major  general,  and  on  the  1st  of  May  following  joined  the  army  before  Qnebao. 
He  died  of  small-pax,  at  Chambly,  on  the  3(Hh  of  the  same  month.  General  Thoioaa  was  greatly  beloved 
by  hia  soldian,  and  his  judgment,  prudence,  and  firmness  oommendod  him  lo  Washington  as  one  promising 
to  do  much  for  the  caose  of  the  ootonista. 

<  This  sketch  is  a  view  from  wilhin  Fal&ce  Street,  looking  out  upon  the  open  country  beyond  the  St. 
Charles.  The  river,  with  a  Tew  masia,  is  saen  jost  over  the  lop  of  Ihe  gale.  AdjMning  the  gate,  on  the 
right,  is  seen  a  portion  of  Ihe  gnard-bonie. 
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After  pauing  Beanport,  we  were  beaet  by  troopg  of  uichins,  who  stood  in  groups  nuJdog 

polite  bows  to  win  attention  and  coin,  oi  ran  beside  the  carriage 

with  the  speed  of  trotting  hones,  lustily  crying  out,  with  extend- 
ed hand,  "  un  sou!  unsou .'"     They  were  miniature  Falstafls 

in  figure,  some  not  mora  than,  four  or  five  years  old,  with  dark 

skine  and  lustrous  black  eyes.     It  wm  amusing  to  see  their  rig- 

oroua  but  good-natured  scrambles  for  a  sou  when  cast  among 

them,  and  the  persevering  race  of  the  unsuccessful  fiir  the  next 

expected  piece  of  copper.     Many  a  dollar  is  thus  scattered  &ud 

pitted  up  by  the  road  side  to  Montmorenci,  during  "  the  sea- 
eon,"  for  the  amasement  of  the  pasaengera  and  the  comfort  of 

the  habitans. 

We  left  our  barouche  on  the  south  side  of  the  Montmorenci, 

and  crossing,  upon  a  bridge,  the  turbulent  stream  that  rushes. 

leaping  and  foaming  among  broken  rocks,  toward  the  oascade 

just  below,  we  paid  a  sow  each  to  a  pretty  French  girl  who 

guarded  a  gate  opening  to  a  winding  pathway  through  the  fields 

to  the  maq;in  of  the  bank  a  Uttle  below  the  falls.     The  path  is 

down  a  gentle  slope  lor  several  rods,  and  at  almost  every  step 

the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  cascade  assumes  a  new  aspect. 
These  falls,  though  much  high- 
er than  thoee  of  Niagara,  have  none  of  the  grandeur  of  that 
great  wonder.  Our  first  thought  here  is.  How  beautiful ! 
but  when  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  first  impressed  with  the 
avalanche  of  waters  at  Niagara,  the  solemn  thought  is.  How 
sublime  and  wonderful  I  When  we  visited  the  Montmo- 
renci, a  long  drought  had  greatly  diminished  the  volume  of 
its  waters,  yet  it  exhibited  a  scene  strikingly  picturesque  and 
pleasing.  For  two  or  three  hundred  yards  the  river  is  eon- 
fined  in  a  narrow  limestone  bed,'  whence  it  rushes  with  great 
velocity  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  leap*  into  a  ores- 
oent-shaped  bay  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  more  than  two  hund- 
red feet  below.  There,  at  low  tide,  the  bare  rocks  receive 
the  flood,  and  send  up  clouds  of  spray  a  hundred  feet  or  more, 
on  which  the  rays  of  the  evening  sun  oflen  depict  the  beau- 
tiful bow.  In  front,  cleaving  the  broad  bosom  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  is  the  Island  of  Orleans,  a  paradise  of  beauty  in 
summer,  and  a  place  of  much  resort  by  the  citizens  of  Que- 
bec, particularly  the  English  residents,  who  see  in  it  much 
that  resembles  their  •■  sweet  Devonshire  coast."  Its  length 
is  nineteen  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  about  five.  A 
population  of  five  thousand  inhabit  it,  and  its  rich  soil  is 
thoroughly  cultivated  lor  the  production  of  vegetables  for  the 
Quebec  market.  Beyond,  on  the  right,  is  Point  Levi,  and  np 
the  St.  Lawrence,  gUttering  in  the  sun,  lies  Quebec.  Gronp> 
ing  the  beauties  of  the  natural  scenery,  the  historical  asso- 
ciations, and  the  delights  of  a  summer  ride,  a  trip  to  Mont- 
motenci  is  an  event  to  be  long  remembered  with  pleasure. 
MawTHouHci  FAua.  The  sun  was  at  meridian,  and  the  meronry  indicated  ninety- 


'  The  riier,  in  thii  chumel,  is  not  more  than  twelve  feet  wide,  and  bere  the  Nstnrsl  Steps  oocnr.  They 
riae  on  one  side  of  the  sDeam  like  irr^nlu  itun.  They  have  been  Tonned  by  the  aoliiHi  of  the  mlcr  on 
the  Bofler  layers  <rf  Lmeslona,  and  present  a  cariositj  for  the  visitor. 
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three  degrees  in  the  shade.  The  points  of  view  were  sparsely  shadowed  by  trees,  and  we 
tarried  only  long  enough  to  glance  at  the  beauties  of  the  fall  and  steal  its  features  with  a 
pencil,  and  then  returned  to  Quebec,  where,  befi>re  dinner,  we  visited  several  churches,  the 
chapel  of  the  Ursidine  Convent^^  the  Seminary  of  Quebec,^  the  chapel  of  the  Hotd  Dieu* 
and  the  citadel. 

The  citadel  crowning  Cape  Diamond  is  a  combination  of  powerful  works.  It  is  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  river,  and  is  terminated  on  the  east  by  a  round  tower,  over  ^ 

which  floats  the  national  standard  of  England,  the  flag  | 

! 

"  That^s  braved,  a  thousand  years,  I 

The  battle  and  the  breeze."  I 

The  approach  to  the  citadel  is  by  a  winding  road  through  the  acclivity  of  the  glacis  from  St. 
Louis  Gate.  It  is  foreign  to  my  plan  to  notice  in  detail  modem  fortifications  upon  Revolu- 
tionary ground,  and  we  will  stop  to  consider  only  a  few  points  of  interest  in  this  most  perfect 
military  work.  The  main  entrance  is  through  Dalhousie  Gate,  where  we  presented  our  per- 
mit,  and  were  joined  by  a  young  Highland  soldier  to  guide  aJid  guard  us.  On  the  top  of 
Dalhotme  Bastion  is  a  covered  way  with  a  broad  gravel  walk,  from  which  is  obtained  the 
finest  view  of  the  city,  harbor,  and  surrounding  country.  The  St.  Charles  is  seen  winding 
through  a  beautiful  undulating  plain,  and  the  spires  of  Beauport,  Charlesbourg,  and  Lorette, 
with  the  white  cottages  abound  them,  form  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  landscape.  The  cita- 
del and  its  ravelins  cover  about  forty  acres ;  and  the  fortifications,  consisting  of  bastions, 
curtains  of  solid  masonry,  and  ramparts  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  mounted  with 
cannon,  are  continued  entirely  around  the  upper  town.  Upon  the  clifi* called  Sault  au  Mate- 
lot  is  the  grand  battery,  of  eighteen  thirty-two  pounders,  commanding  the  basin  and  harbor 
below.     At  the  different  gates  of  the  city  sentinels  are  posted  day  and  night,  and  in  front  J 

of  the  jail  and  other  public  buildings  the  solemn  march  of  militi^  guards  is  seen      The  I 

garrison  at  Quebec  numbered  about  three  thousand  soldiers.  Among  them  was  the  79th 
regiment  of  Scotch  Highlanders,  lately  from  Gibraltar.  They  were  six  hundred  strong,  and, 
dressed  in  their  picturesque  costume,  made  a  fine  appearance.  To  a  stranger  the  military 
forms  a  principal  feature  of  Quebec,  and  the  mind  is  constantly  carried  back  to  the  era  of 
Froissart,  when  "  Everie  fay  re  towne  had  strong  high  walls,  and  bowmen  and  spearmen 
were  more  numerous  than  all  others." 

We  lefl  the  citadel,  emerged  from  St.  Louis  Gate,  and,  after  visiting  the  monument  where 
"  Wolfe  died  victorious,"  rode  over  the  battle-ground  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and,  cross- 
ing to  the  jS^.  Foix  Road,  went  into  the  country  as  far  as  Holland  House  (the  headquarters 
of  Montgomery),  and  then  returned,  pleased  and  wearied,  to  the  Albion.  We  strolled  at 
evening  through  the  governor's  garden,  rested  upon  Durham  Terrace  (see  view  on  page 
185),  which  was  crowded  with  promenaders,  and,  losing  our  way  in  trying  to  ferret  out  the 
Albion,  found  ourselves  at  Hope  Gate,  where  a  kind  priest,  in  long  black  cassock  and  broad 
beaver,  conducted  us  back  to  Palace  Street. 

I  devoted  the  following  day  to  business.     Before  breakfast  I  went  to  Durham  Terrace, 

^  The  Ursuline  Convent  is  situated  on  Parloir  Street,  near  the  English  Cathedral.  Influenced  by  an  ap- 
peal from  the  Freuch  Jesuits  of  Canada,  a  young  widow  of  Alenpon,  named  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  resolved 
to  devote  her  life  and  fortune  to  the  work  of  establishing  a  convent  in  Quebec.     She  founded  the  Ursuline  ' 

Convent  in  1641.  An  excellent  school  for  the  education  of  females  is  attached  to  it.  In  the  chapel,  as 
already  noticed,  is  an  inscribed  marble  slab,  in  memory  of  Montcalm,  whose  body  lies  within  the  grounds 
of  the  institution. 

'  This  literary  institution  viras  founded  in  1633,  by  De  Laval  de  Montmorency^  the  first  bishop  of  Canada. 
The  professors,  and  all  attached  to  it,  receive  no  money  compensation ;  they  are  simply  guarantied  ''  food 
and  raiment,  in  sickness  and  in  health. '*  The  chapel  contains  several  fine  paintings.  The  library  has 
nearly  10,000  volumes. 

'  The  Hotel  Dieu,  a  nunnery,  stands  between  Palace  and  Hope  Gates.  It  was  founded  in  1636,  by  the 
Duchess  d'Aquilion,  a  niece  of  the  famous  Cardinal  Richelieu.  The  cardinal  was  a  liberal  benefactor  of 
the  establishment  during  his  life.     The  chapel  is  plain,  and  has  but  a  few  paintings. 
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*ad  •kelchMl  Point  Levi  and  the  adjacent  iceneiy  beyond  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  afier  re- 
cei\diig  explicit  directions  respecting  the  vurious  historical  localities  about  the  city  from  an 
old  and  iatelligent  resident,  I  procured  a  caleche  and  started  in  search  of  them,  the  result 
of  which  is  given  in  the  several  Bketches  and  the  descriptions  on  preceding  pages.  As  the 
day  advanced,  the  heat  became  almost  intolerable,  until  we  reached  the  cool  retreats  ofWolfe's 
Cove,  where,  in  the  shade  of  a  maple  that  overhangs  a  bubbling  spring,  I  loitered  an  hour, 
dreading  my  intended  ramble  over  the  Plains  of  Abraham  above.  We  slowly  ascended  the 
■teep  and  winding  road  up  Wolfe's  Kavine  (in  pity  for  the  poor  horse,  walking  half  the  way), 
and  at  the  lop  I  dismissed  the  vehicle  and  went  over  the  plains  on  foot.  Hsrdly  a  shrub 
breaks  the  smooth  surface.  The  ground  slopes  from  the  city,  and  only  a  few  chimney-topa 
and  a  roof  or  two  indicated  the  presence  of  a  populous  town. 

While  sketching  the  broken  monument  on  the  spot  where  Wolfe  fell,  a  young  English- 
man, full  of  zeal  for  the  perpetuity  of  British  colonial  rule,  was  a  spectator,  and  was  very 
inquisitive  respecting  my  intentions.  With  a  pointer's  keen  perception,  he  determined  my 
whereabout  when  at  home,  and  of  course  looked  upon  me  as  a  meddling  foreigner.  He  saw 
me  using  the  pencil  on  Durham  Terrace  in  the  morning,  and  also  happened  to  pass  while  I 
was  delineating  Palace  Gate.  The  idea  of  •'  horrible  rebellion"  and  "  Yankee  sympathy" 
seemed  to  haunt  his  mind,  and  I  fed  his  suspicions  so  bountifully  with  sinless  fibs,  that  be- 
fore 1  finished  my  sketch  he  started  off  for  the  city,  fully  impressed  with  the  notion  that  he 
had  discovered  an  emissary  from  the  War  Department  at  Washington,  collecting  military 
data  preparatory  to  an  invasion  of  her  majesty's  dominions !  I  soon  followed  him,  glad  to 
escape  from  the  iiuming  heat  upon  the  plains,  and  took  shelter  under  the  lofty  trees  in  the  gov- 
ernor's garden,  near  the  citadel,  a  delightful  public  promenade  on  the  west  side  of  Des  Car- 
rieres  Street.  In  the  garden,  near  the  street,  is  a  fine  mon- 
ument, consisting  of  an  obelisk  and  pedestal  of  granite,  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm.  At  the  su^es- 
tionof  EarlDalbousie,  who  was  Giovemor  of  Canada  in  1827, 
a  subscription  was  opened  for  the  purpose,  and  when  it  reach- 
ed seven  hundred  pounds,  the  earl  made  up  the  deficiency 
and  superintended  the  erection  of  the  monument.  It  bears 
the  names  of  Wolfe  and  Mdntcalh,  and  a  Latin  explana- 
tory inscription.' 

We  left  Quebec  toward  evening  for  Montreal,  viofMii, 
on  our  way  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Ontario.  A  "*b. 
gentle  shower  crossed  our  track  two  miles  distant,  leaving  a 
cool  breeze  upon  the  waten,  and  dispelling  the  haziness  of 
the  atmosphere.  Like  a  thin  veil,  it  hung  athwart  the  east- 
ern sky,  not  thick  enough  to  cover  the  face  of  the  moon  that 
gleamed  dimly  through  it,  yet  sufficiently  dense  to  refract  and 
reflect  the  solar  rays,  and  exhibit  the  radiant  how.  While 
admiring  the  beautiful  phenomenon.  I  had  occasion  to  administer  a  quiet  rebuke  to  a  young 
fop,  whose  attempts  at  wil,  loud  tone,  and  swaggering  manner  had  attracted  our  attention  at 
the  dinner-table  at  Quebec.  He  was  accompanied  by  an  elderly  lady  and  two  young  maid- 
ens, and  on  the  boat  I  observed  bim  contributing  largely  tb  the  amusement  of  the  latter  by 
asking  silly  questions  of  unsuspecting  passengera,  and  receiving  grave  and  polite  answers,  over 
which  they  made  merry.  At  length  it  was  my  turn  to  be  his  "  subject."  "  Can  you  tell 
me,"  he  said,  "  what  causes  that  rainbow  V  •'  Do  you  ask  for  information  7"  I  inquired, 
in  return.     '•  Well,  yes,"  he  said,  a  little  confused.     "  Do  you  understand  the  Newtonian 

'  The  roljoving  is  tha  inscription :  Horlem  virtus,  commanem  funnm  historia  monaiDentiinl  poMerita* 
dedil.  Hanc  oolumnam  in  virorum  illnslrinnt  msnioriain.  Wolfi  el  Mostcalk  P.  C.  Geor^ai  Come* 
De  Dalhouiie  in  Seplenlrionalis  Amerioie  paitibus  ad  Britaonos  penimenlibui  lununano  rernm  adminis- 
trani;  opos  per  mullos  annoa  pneterroinum,  quid  duel  egr«gio  Donienientius  ?  Aoctoriiaie  pminoreiu, 
ezemplo  slimalans,  milniSceatia  foveas  A.S.,  MI>OCCXXVJI.,  Georgio  IV,,  Britaniuanun  Rege. 
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theory  of  light  ?  the  lawi  of  refraction  and  reflection  ?  and  are  you  familUr  with  the  science 
of  optics  V  I  asked,  with  ft  serious  manner.  "  No,  not  much,"  he  mambled,  with  an  eflbrt 
to  assume  a  cftrele«  air.  "  I  perceiye,  sir,  that  you  are  not  far  enough  adranoed  in  knowl- 
edge to  understand  an  explanation  if  I  should  give  it,"  I  mildty  replied,  and  \eit  him  to  his 
own  reflections.  Perhaps  I  was  rude  in  the  presence  of  that  matron  and  those  young  girls, 
but  the  injunction  of  high  authority,  to  '■  answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,"  did  not  parley 
with  politeness.  The  maidens,  half  smiling,  bit  their  lips,  while  the  young  man  gaz«d  stead- 
fastly from  the  window  of  the  saloon  upon  the  beautiful  shores  we  were  passing  by.  They 
were  indeed  beautiful,  dotted  with  villages,  neat  white  farm-faontes,  fields  of  grain,  and  wide- 
spreading  woods  bathed  in  the  light  of  the  evening  sun  ;  and  I  hope  the  calm  beauty  of  the 
■oeae,  above  and  below,  soothed  the  disquieted  spirit  of  the  young  gaaer,  and  awakened  in 
hii  bosom  aspirations  for  that  wisdom  which  leads  lier  willing  pupils  to  perceive 


We  arrived  at  Montreal  at  six  in  the  morning,  left  it  by  rajl-road  at  ten  for  La  Chine, 
nine  miles  distant,  and  at  the  head  of  La  Chine  Rapids  embarked  in  the  steamer  British 
Queen  for  Ogdensburgh.  We  were  soon  at  the  foot  of  the  Cascades,  or  St.  Ann's  B-apids, 
near  the  southwestern  extreraity  of  the  Island  of  Montreal. 


The  St.  Lawrence  here  falls  eighty-seven  feet  in  the  distance  of  seven  miles. 
boats  and  other  vessels  go  down  the  rapids,  but  are  obliged  to  ascend  through  the  Beauhar- 
nois  Canal,  which  we  entered  at  about  noon.  This  canal  is  lifteen  miles  long,  fifty  feet 
wide,  and  nine  feet  deep.  The  navigation  of  the  rapids  u  very  dangerous,  and  vessels  are 
sometimes  wrecked  upon  the  submerged  rocks.  A  sloop,  loaded  with  staves  and  lumber, 
was  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  foaming  rapids,  where  it  bad  struck  the  day  before  while  guided 
by  an  unskillful  pilot.  The  canal  voyage  was  slow,  for  we  passed  uioe  locks  before  we  reach- 
ed the  watera  above  Lake  St.  Louis,  an  expansion  of  the  river,  where  the  Ottawa  or  Uta- 
was  comes  sweeping  around  each  side  of  Isle  Pero,  at  its  mouth,  and  swells  the  volume  of 


'  These  rapids  are  so  called  from  the  circanutaooa  that  a  village  of  the  same  name  is  near.  This  was 
oonaidered  by  the  Canadian  voyagturi  the  place  of  dapartare  when  going  from  Montreal  on  far-trsding  ex- 
onnions,  u  here  wb«  ths  last  church  upon  the  island.     This  fact  suggested  to  Moore  the  thonghts  ezprasaed 

in  the  first  verse  of  his  Canadian  BoatfSong  : 


Tbe  npldg,ira  D»r,  ud  Itu  dijli^t  puir 

Moon  says,  in  reference  to  this  song,  "  I  wrote  these  words  to  an  air  whioh  oar  boatmen  sang  to  us  fre- 
qnenlly  while  descending  the  3t.  Lawrence  fmo  Kingston  to  Montreal.  Oar  wya^cwi  bad  good  voices, 
and  aung  perfectly  in  tune  ti^ether.  I  reoiember  when  we  had  entered,  at  sunset,  upon  one  of  those  beau- 
tiful lakes  into  which  the  St.  Lawrence  so  grandly  and  unexpectedly  opens,  I  have  heard  this  simple  air 
with  a  pleasure  which  the  finest  oomposititHis  of  the  first  masters  have  never  given  me." 
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Juaetton  of  the  Ottawa  and  St  Ltwrenoe.       CedanRapida.       GarrtioQ  there  in  1776.        Conduct  of  Bedell  and  Butterfleld. 

the  St.  Lawrence  with  its  turbid  flood. ^  We  were  moat  of  the  time  in  full  view  of  the  river, 
and  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  observe  the  people,  dwellings,  and  agricultural  operations  along 
the  line  of  the  canal. 

We  passed  the  Cedars  Rapids,  twenty-four  miles  from  La  Chine,  at  about  three  o'clock. 
These  rapids  vary  in  intricacy,  depth,  and  rapidity  of  current,  and  are  nine  miles  long,  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  nine  to  twelve  miles  an  hour.  In  some  places  the  rocks  are  covered  with 
only  a  few  feet  of  water,  and  the  descent  is  at  all  times  rather  perilous.  Small  islands,  cov- 
ered with  trees  and  shrubbery,  accelerate  the  speed  of  the  waters.     These  rapids  derive  their 


CxoASS  Rafids,  at  St.  Timothy. 

name  from  the  village  of  Cedars,  on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  Vaudreuil  dis- 
trict. The  sketch  was  made  from  the  steam-boat,  in  the  canal,  while  stopping  for  wood 
and  water  at  St.  Timothy. 

The  Cedars  occupy  quite  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  annals  of  the  Northern  campaign  of 
1 775—76.  Three  hundred  and  ninety  Americans,  under  Colonel  Bedell,  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire line,  occupied  a  small  fortress  there  in  the  spring  of  1776.  Early  in  May,  Captain 
Foster,  of  the  British  army,  with  a  detachment  of  forty  regulars,  one  hundred  Canadians, 
and  five  hundred  Indians,  under  the  celebrated  Brant,  or  Thayendanegea,  descended  from 
the  British  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie  (now  Ogdensburgh),  and  approached 
the  fort.  Bedell,  under  pretense  of  going  to  Montreal  for  re-enforcements,  left  the  garrison 
in  command  of  Major  Butterfield,  an  officer  quite  as  void  of  courage  as  his  superior.  Both 
have  been  branded  by  ootemporary  writers  as  cowards,  and  their  conduct  on  this  occasion 
confirms  the  opinion.'     Butterfield  did  not  even  make  a  fair  show  of  resistance,  but  quietly 


^  For  several  miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  the  muddy  water  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  clear 
stream  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  seen  contending  for  the  mastery.  The  line  of  demarkation  may  be  traced 
by  the  color  even  below  the  St.  Ann's  Rapids. 

*  Washington,  writing  to  General  Schuyler  under  date  of  June  10th,  1776,  said,  "  If  the  accounts  of  Col- 
onel Bedell  and  Major  Butterfield's  conduct  be  true,  they  have  certainly  acted  a  part  deserving  the  most 
exemplary  notice.  I  hope  you  will  take  proper  measures,  and  have  good  courts  appointed  to  bring  them, 
and  every  other  officer  that  has  been  or  shall  be  guilty  of  misconduct,  to  trial,  that  they  may  be  punished 
according  to  their  ofienses.  Our  misfortunes  at  the  Cedars  were  occasioned,  as  it  is  said,  entirely  by  their 
base  and  cowardly  behavior,  and  can  not  be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause."  A  late  writer  for  one  of  our 
weekly  papers,  in  giving  a  ^*  true  account  of  the  Northern  campaign,*'  is  particularly  laudatory  of  the  brav. 
ery  of  Colonel  Bedell  at  St.  John's  and  Chambly.  He  seems  to  regard  all  the  official  and  other  records  of 
the  events  there  as  quite  erroneous,  and  *^  sets  the  matter  right"  by  quoting  a  letter  written  by  Bedell  to 
the  Committee  of  Safety  of  New  Hampshire.  He  calls  the  style  of  Ae  letter  ^*  Cesarean,"  and  in  the  free 
use  of  the  pronoun  /  there  is  certainly  a  similarity  to  Cesar's  Vent,  Vidi,  Viei.  Taking  the  colonel's  letter 
as  verity,  we  must  suppose  that,  in  the  capture  of  Forts  Chambly  and  St.  John's,  Montgomery  and  all  other 
officers  were  mere  puppets  in  his  hands.  In  a  postscript  he  says,  ^'  This  moment  I  have  got  possession  of 
St.  John's ;  and,  the  post  being  obliged  to  set  off,  have  not  time  to  copy  the  articles  of  capitulation ;  and 
to-morrow  shall  march  for  Montreal,  leaving  a  detachment  to  keep  the  fort."  Other  portions  of  his  letter 
phiinly  indicate  that  he  wished  to  impress  those  who  sent  Aim  to  the  field  with  the  idea  that  he  was  the 
master-spirit  there.  I  should  not  have  noticed  this  matter  so  minutely  but  for  the  disposition  of  a  class  of 
writers  at  present  to  make  prominent  the  exploits  of  subalterns,  upon  ex-parte  evidence,  by  hiding  the  brill 
iant  deeds  of  those  to  whom  compatriots  and  ootemporary  historians  have  awarded  the  highest  meed  of 
praise.  It  is  an  easy,  and  the  only,  way  to  make  a  sapling  conspicuous,  to  fell  the  noble  trees  that  sur- 
round and  overshadow  it. 
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If  usacre  of  Sherburne's  Corps.    Attempt  of  Arnold  to  release  the  Prisoners.    Menaces  of  the  Indians.    Letter  firom  Sherbnnie. 

May  15,    Surrendered  the  fort  and  garrison  as  soon  as  Foster  arrived.     Meanwhile,  Major 
1775.      Henry  Sherburne  was  sent  by  Arnold  from  Montreal,  with  one  hundred  and  forty 
men,  to  re-enforce  the  garrison,  but  Bedell,  "  valuing  safety  more  than  fidelity  and  honor,"' 
refused  to  accompany  him.     Sherburne  arrived  upon  the  shore  of  Lake  St.  Louis  on  the  day 
of  the  surrender,  and,  having  crossed  the  day  after,  left  forty  men  as  guards,  and,  with  one 
hundred,  proceeded  toward  the  fort,  unconscious  of  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  Butterfield. 
About  five  in  the  evening  the  whole  force  of  Foster's  Canadians  and  Indians  burst  from  an 
ambuscade  and  fell  upon  the  republicans.     They  made  a  brave  defense  for  nearly  an  hour 
and  a  half,  when  the  Indians,  in  number  greatly  superior,  formed  a  girdle  around  them,  and 
at  a  given  signal  rushed  upon  the  devoted  little  band  and  disarmed  them.     Infuriated  by  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  the  Americans,  the  Indians  butchered  about  twenty  of  them  with  knives 
and  tomahawks,  and,  stripping  the  remainder  almost  nak^d,  drove  them  in  triumph  to  the 
fort.'     The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  the  action  and  by  massacre,  was  fifty-eight ;  the  ene- 
my lost  twenty-two,  among  whom  was  a  brave  of  the  Senecas. 

As  soon  as  Arnold  heard  of  the  disasters  at  the  Cedars,  he  marched  with  about  eight 
hundred  men  against  the  enemy,  then  at  Vaudreuil,  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  chastising 
^fj^j^  them  and  releasing  the  American  prisoners.  He  arrived  at  St.  Ann's  on  the  after* 
1*^6.  noon  of  the  20th,  at  which  time  the  bateaux  of  the  enemy  were  distinctly  seen  taking 
the  American  prisoners  firom  an  island  three  miles  distant,  toward  the  main  land  on  the 
south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  About  the  same  time  a  party  of  Caughnawaga  Indians,' 
whom  Arnold  had  sent  to  the  hostile  savages  in  the  morning,  demanding  a  surrender  of  the 
prisoners,  and  threatening  them  with  extermination  if  any  more  murders  of  Americans  should 
be  perpetrated,  returned  with  an  answer  of  defiance.  The  Indians  sent  back  word  to  Ar 
nold  that  they  were  too  numerous  to  fear  him,  and  that  if  he  should  attempt  to  cross  the 
river  and  land,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  Americans,  every  prisoner  should  be  imme- 
diately put  to  death.  Unmindful  of  this  threat,  Arnold  filled  his  boats  with  men,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  island  which  the  enemy  had  just  left.  Five  Americans,  naked  and  almost 
famished,  were  there,  and  informed  him  that  all  the  other  prisoners,  except  two  (who,  being 
sick,  were  butchered),  had  been  taken  to  Quinze  Chiens^  four  miles  below.  Arnold,  with 
his  flotilla,  proceeded  thither.  The  enemy  opened  an  ineflectual  fire  upon  them,  but  as  night 
May  26,  ^^^  closing  in,  and  his  men  were  fatigued,  the  general  returned  to  St.  Ann's  and  called 
177&  a  council  of  war.  He  there  received  a  flag  from  the  British  commander,  accompa- 
nied by  Major  Sherburne,  giving  him  the  most  positive  assurances  that  if  he  persisted  in  his 
design  of  attacking  him,  it  would  be  entirely  out  of  his  power  to  restrain  his  savages  from 
disencumbering  themselves  of  the  prisoners,  by  putting  them  to  death.  Major  Sherburne 
confirmed  the  information  that  a  massacre  had  already  been  agreed  upon.  Foster  also  de- 
manded of  Arnold  an  agreement,  on  his  part,  to  a  proposed  cartel  which  Sherburne  and  the 
other  ofiicers  had  been  compelled  to  sign.     This  agreement  covenanted  for  the  delivery  of 

^  Gordon,  ii.,  65. 

*  Stone,  in  his  Life  of  Brant,  asserts  that  that  chief  used  his  best  endeavors  to  restrain  the  fury  of  the  In- 
dians after  the  sanrender  of  Sherburne.  Captain  M'Kinstry  (late  Colonel  M'Kinstry,  of  Livingstones  Manor, 
Columbia  county)  commanded  the  company,  on  that  occasion,  which  fought  most  obstinately  with  the  In- 
dians. On  that  account  the  savages  had  determined  to  put  him  to  death  by  the  torture,  and  had  made  prep- 
arations for  the  horrid  rite.  Brant  interposed,  and,  in  connection  with  some  humane  English  officers,  made 
up  a  purse  and  purchased  an  ox,  which  the  Indians  roasted  for  their  carousal  instead  of  the  pnsoner.  Brant 
and  M^Kinstry  became  personal  friends,  and  the  chief  often  visited  the  latter  at  the  manor  after  the  war. — 
Life  of  Brant,  i.,  155. 

'  The  Caughnawagas  called  themselves  the  Seven  Nations  of  Canada.  Many  of  them  were  with  the 
Mohawks  and  others  of  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York  in  the  battle  of  the  Cedars,  but  those  upon  the  Island 
of  Montreal  were  friendly  to  the  republicans.  A  remnant  of  the  tribe  now  inhabit  a  village  called  Caugh- 
nawaga, about  twelve  miles  from  Montreal,  and  profess  Christianity.  They  have  a  handsome  church,  are 
industrious,  temperate,  and  orderly,  and,  unlike  others  of  the  Indian  tribes,  increase  rather  than  diminish  in 
population.  I  saw  several  of  them  in  Montreal  selling  their  ingenious  birch  bark  and  bead  work.  They 
are  quite  light,  having  doubtless  a  liberal  tincture  of  French  blood.  Their  language  is  a  mixture  of  Iro- 
quois and  French. 
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an  equal  number  of  Britiah  soldien  in  exchange  for  the  Ameiicans,  with  the  condition  that 
the  l&ttei  should  immediately  return  to  their  homes,  and  not  again  take  up  arma.  Four 
American  captains  were  to  go  to  Quebec  bb  hoatagea  tilt  the  exchange  ahoutd  be  eiTected. 
Arnold  was  strongly  averse  to  making  such  an  agreement,  but  the  dictates  of  hamanity  and 
the  peculiar  circnmatances  of  the  case  caused  him  to  yield  to  the  terms,  except  the  conditions 
that  the  Americana  ahould  not  again  take  up  arms,  and  that  they  ahould  he  pledged  not  to 
give  any  information,  hy  worda,  writings,  or  aigna,  prejudicial  to  hia  majesty's  service.  Fos- 
ter waived  these  points,  and  the  convention  was  signed.' 

The  part  performed  by  Foster  in  coercing  the  American  oSicera  into  compliance  with  his 
demands,  by  suspending  the  bloody  hatchet  of  the  Indiana  over  their  beada,  was  thought  dis- 
graceful, and  Congress  refused  to  ratify  the  agreement,  except  upon  such  terms  as  the  Brit- 
ish government  would  never  assent  to.  Although  Washington  abhorred  the  act,  he  consid- 
eted  the  convention  binding;  and  General  Howe  complained  of  the  bad  faith  of  Congress. 
The  British  government,  however,  indicated  its  appreciation  of  the  matter  by  letting  the 
waters  of  oblivion  flow  quietly  over  the  whole  transaction.  The  prisoners  were  finally  re- 
leased by  General  Carleton,  and  the  hostages  at  Quebec  were  sent  home  on  parole. 

Arnold,  with  hie  detachment,  returned  to  Montreal,  where,  a  few  dxys  afterward,  a  Com- 
mittee of  Congress,  consisting  of  Franklin,  Chase,  and  Carroll,  arrived,  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  aflkirs.  Their  miasion  was  fruitless,  for  all  hope  of  maintaining  a  foothold  in  Can- 
ada was  abandoned  by  the  military  leaders,  and,  as  previously  noted,  the  Americans  soon 
aflerward  withdrew  entirely  from  the  province. 

We  entered  the  lake  near  Grand  Island,  above  Cedars  Rapids,  and,  passing  the  Rapids 
of  Coteau  du  Lac,  six  miles  above  the  latter,  landed  at  a  pretty  little  village  of  the  same 
name.  Here  the  St.  Lawrence  expands  into  one  of  those  broad  lakes  which  mark  its  course 
frran  Ontario  to  the  gulf.  It  is  called  Lake  St.  Francis,  and  is  forty  miles  long,  and  in  some 
place*  twelve  or  thirteen  broad.     Beautiful  islands,  covered  with  timber  and  luxuriant  shrub- 


-r  <^X£»}3jCi*B.-- 


.which  indicate 
a  chief  feature  in  the 
commerce  of  that  no- 
ble river.  On  one 
of  the  small  islands 
"  sixty  feet  high. 


bery,  are  scattered 
over  its  bosom.  We 
passed  many  of  those 
floating  Isl  ands— ex- 
tensive rafls  of  lum- 

aa  the  norlhem  ahore,  opposite  the  district  of  Glengary,  is  a  huge 
the  pinnacle  of  which  is  an  iron  cannon,  from  whose  muzzle  a  flag-staS*  is  projected, 
spiral  path-way  leads  from  base  to  summit,  Bu£Bciently 
wide  for  a  pcraon  to  pass  up  and  down  hy  it  in  safety. 
It  is  built  of  loose  stones,  without  mortar  or  cement. 
The  people  of  the  neighboring  parish  of  Glengary  (who 
are  chiefly  Scotch),  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Car- 
michael,  reared  it,  in  general  testimony  of  their  loyalty 
during  the  Canadian  rebellion  bo  called,  of  1837—8,  and 
in  especial  honor  of  Sir  John  Colbome  (now  Lord  Sea- 
ton),  who  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces '  in  Canada  at  that  time.  In  imitation  of  the 
manner  in  which  tradition  asserts  that  the  ancient 
cairns  were  built,  each  person  in  the  district,  man, 
woman,  and  child,  capable  of  lifting  a  stone,  went  to 
the  island  and  added  one  to  the  pile.     We  passed  St. 

'  Marshall,  Gordon,  Allen,  Sparks.  • 

*  This  it  probably  the  oaly  stnwcare  of  ihe  kind  on  the  Amerioan  continent.  Cairn  Is  ■  word  of  Celtic 
origin,  aa«d  to  denote  the  conical  piles  of  stones  freqoentl;  haad  open  the  hills  of  Britain.  These  piles 
sre  supposed  by  some  to  have  beea  erected  as  metnorials  of  some  local  event,  while  others  ssatgn  to  them 
a  sepalchral  charaoter.  Some  are  sapposed  to  be  eaorifleitl,  like  the  mrntdd  of  the  Welsh.  Thej  all 
have  a  similar  appeanmee  wherever  found,  being  oompoeed  of  loose  stones  piled  in  a  eooioel  foim. 
O- 
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au  RegU  and  its  ancient  Church.       Passage  of  Rapids.       Wind-miU  Point  and  Ogdeosburgh.       Lojaltj  of  a  Britlsli  Vetem. 

Regis,^  the  first  village  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
about  sunset,  and  before  the  twilight  had  entirely  faded  we  were  again  out  of  the  river  and 
in  the  Cornwall  Canal,  on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  avoid  the  swift  rapids,  call- 
ed the  Long  Sault^  nearly  two  miles  in  extent.  We  passed  the  Du  Platte  Rapids  in  the 
night,  and  at  dawn  entered  the  GaUopes  or  Groloose  Rapids,  nine  miles  below  Ogdensburgh. 
These  are  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  present  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  upward  passage 
of  vessels.  The  channel  is  exceedingly  narrow,  and  very  near  the  southern  shore.  With 
three  men  at  the  tiUer-wheel,  and  a  full  head  of  steam,  our  goodly  "  Queen"  came  up  to  the 
most  rapid  and  intricate  part,  where,  for  nearly  ten  minutes,  it  was  difficult  to  determine 
whether  an  inch  of  progress  was  made,  and  we  were  more  than  half  an  hour  in  making  the 
mile  and  a  half  The  usual  time  occupied  in  going  down  from  Ogdensburgh  to  Montreal 
by  steam-boat  is  nine  hours.  On  account  of  rapids  and  currents,  and  the  canal  navigation, 
the  voyage  up  occupies  about  seventeen  hours.  , 

We  caught  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  reflected  from  the  spires  at  Prescott  and 
Ogdensburgh,  flourishing  villages,  which  flank  the  St.  Lawrence  at  the  head  of  ih  its  nu- 
merous rapids.  Wind-mill  Point,  on  the  Canada  side,  is  close  by,  and  as  we  passed  the 
famous  cape  we  were  edified  with  a  running  commentary  on  the  beneficence  of  monarchy 
and  the  horrors  of  republicanism,  from  an  old  officer  of  a  British  corps  of  marine  engineers, 
who,  with  his  daughter,  was  a  passenger  from  Montreal.  He  had  amused  me  for  an  hour 
the  evening  previous,  af^er  passing  St.  Regis,  by  a  relation  of  his  personal  adventures  in  that 
vicinity  during  our  last  war  with  Great  Britain.  He  then  commanded  a  gun-boat  with  eighty 
men  ;  and  he  boasted,  with  much  warmth  and  satisfaction,  of  the  terrible  manner  in  which 
he  galled  the  Yankees  with  "  grape  and  cannister"  at  the  time  of  the  engagements  at  Chrys- 
ler's Farm,  Willi amsburgh,  and  near  St.  Regis.  He  was  bubbling  over  with  loyalty,  and 
became  rabid  at  the  mere  mention  of  an?ieaxUion.  His  head  was  white  with  the  bleaching 
of  threescore  and  ten  years.  Great  experience  and  extensive  practical  knowledge,  with  frank- 
ness and  volubility  in  conversation,  made  him  a  most  agreeable  companion,  and  we  much 
regretted  parting  with  him  and  his  amiable  daughter  at  Kingston. 

I  called  Wind-mill  Point  a  "  famous  cape."  Its  notoriety  is  very  youthful,  yet  its  history 
is  one  of  those  epitomes  of  progress  worth  noticing,  which  make  up  the  movements  of  the 
nations.  It  was  here  that  the  Canada  patriots  (so  called)  in  1837  took  post  with  a  view 
of  attacking  Fort  Wellington,  a  small  fortification  between  the  point  and  Prescott.     There 

'  St.  Regis  is  an  old  Indian  village,  and  contains  a  small  Roman  Catholic  Church,  built  about  the  year 
1700.  When  completed,  the  priest  informed  the  Indians  that  a  bell  was  highly  important  to  their  worship, 
and  they  were  ordered  to  collect  furs  sufficient  to  purchase  one.  They  obeyed,  and  the  money  was  sent  to 
France  for  the  purpose.  The  French  and  English  were  then  at  war.  The  bell  was  shipped,  but  the  ves. 
sel  that  conveyed  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  was  taken  into  Salem,  in  the  fall  of  1703.  The 
bell  was  purchased  for  a  small  church  at  Deerfield,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  the  pastor  of  which  was  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Williams.  The  priest  of  St.  Regis  heard  of  the  destination  of  his  bell,  and,  as  the  Governor  of 
Canada  was  about  to  send  an  expedition,  under  Major  Ronville,  against  the  colonies  of  New  England,  he 
exhorted  the  Indians  to  accompany  him  and  get  possession  of  it.  Ronville,  with  200  French  and  142  In- 
dians, arrived  near  Deerfield  in  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  February,  1704.  During  the  night  they  attacked 
the  unsuspecting  villagers,  killed  47,  and  made  112  prisoners.  The  latter,  among  whom  were  the  pastor 
and  a  part  of  his  family,  were  taken  to  Canada.  The  only  house  left  standing  was  that  of 
Captain  Sheldon,  which  the  assailants  themselves  occupied  in  securing  their  prisoners.  It 
is  still  standing,  nsar  the  center  of  the  village,  and  is  represented  in  the  annexed  cut.  The 
bell  was  conveyed  in.  triumph  through  the  forest  to  Lake  Champlain,  to  the  spot  where  Bur- 
lington now  stands,,  and  there  they  buried  it  with  the  benedictions  of  Father  Nicolas,  the 
priest  of  St.  Regis,  who  accompanied  them.  Thus  far  they  had  carried  it,  by  means  of  tim- 
ber, upon  their  shoulders.  They  hastened  home,  and  returned  in  early  spring  with  oxen  shkldok 
and  sled  to  convey  the  sacred  bell,  now  doubly  hallowed  in  their  minds,  to  its  destination.  House. 

The  Indians  of  the  village  had  never  heard  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  powerful  was  the  im- 
pression upon  their  minds  when  its  deep  tones,  louder  and  louder,  broke  the  silence  of  the  forest  as  it  ap- 
proached their  village  at  evening,  suspended  upon  a  cross  piece  of  timber,  and  rung  continually  by  the  de- 
lighted carriers.  It  was  hung  in  the  steeple  with  solemn  ceremony,  and  there  it  remains.  The  polished 
lin  that  covers  the  steeple  of  the  old  church  was  glittering  in  the  last  rays  of  the  evening  sun  as  we  passed 
far  away  on  the  northern  shore. 
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were  MTeisl  (tone  buildings  and  a  atrong  stone  wind-mill  on  the  point.  Theee  were  taken 
possesBion  oShy  the  inaaigenti  toward  noon  on  the  12th  of  November,  1838.  They  nnm- 
bored  about  two  hundred,  many  of  them  being  from  our  frontier  towns.  They  came  in  two 
■ohooners,  which  were  towed  down  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  steamer  United  States,  the  cap- 
tain (Van  Cleve)  luppoting  them  to  be,  as  represented  by  a  passenger,  laden  with  merchand- 
ise. As  soon  as  he  discovered  the  ohaiaoter  of  the  veasela,  he  resolved  to  go  no  further, 
and  stopped  at  Morristown,  ten  miles  above  Ogdensburgh.  The  schooners'  lines  were  oast, 
and  the  next  morning,  filled  with  armed  men,  they  were  at  anchor  between  Ogdensburgh 
and  Prescott.  The  ineutgents  landed  at  Wind-mill  Point,  and  oommenced  fortifying  their 
podtion.  Recruits  irom  our  shores  swelled  their  ranks  far  the  first  twelve  houts  after  their 
landing.  Ogdensbui^h  and  Frescott  were  in  great  oommotion,  and  before  night  not  a  living 
being  was  to  be  seen  in  the  latter  place,  for  there  would  evidently  be  the  battle-field. 

Preparations  were  immediately  made  at  Fort  Wellington  to  dislodge  the  patriots,  and  a 
British  armed  steam-boat,  lying  at  Frescott,  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  garrison.  Dur- 
ing the  evening  the  steam-boat  Telegraph  arrived,  having  on  board  Colonel  Worth,  of  the 
United  States  army,  and  two  companies  of  troops,  with  a  marshal,  to  maintain  neutrality. 
Early  next  morning  two  armed  British  steamen  arrived  with  troops,  and  an  assault  was 
commenced  upon  the  patriots  by  throwing 
bombs  upon  the  houses  and  the  mill.  The 
field  pieces  of  their  battery  on  shore  returned 
the  fire,  and,  aller  a  fight  of  an  hour,  the  Brit- 
ish were  driven  back  Into  the  fort,  vith  the  loss 
of  about  one  hundred  men  killed,  and  many 
wounded.  Many  of  the  patriots  had  fled  in 
the  morning,  and  when  the  action  commenced 
there  were  only  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
left  on  the  point,  while  the  goveinment  troops 
wi    MILL  Poi    '  amounted  to  mote  than  rix  hundred.     The 

insargents  lost  five  men  killed  and  thirteen 
wounded.  The  next  day  they  sent  out  a  flag,  but  the  bearer  was  shot.  On  the  15th  the 
British  received  a  re-enforcement  of  four  hundred  regulars,  with  cannon  and  gun-boats.  The 
patriots  were  also  re-enforced,  and  numbered  more  than  two  hundred.  The  government 
troops,  with  volunteers  from  Kingston,  in  all  about  two  thousand  man,  surrounded  the  pa- 
triots by  land  and  water,  and  kept  up  a  continual  cannonading  until  the  evening  of  the  1 6th, 
when  the  latter  surrendered.  A  white  flag  was  displayed  from  the  mill,  and  three  or  four 
others  were  sent  out  by  the  patriots,  but  the  bearers  were  shot  down.*  Indeed,  there  seemed 
.  to  be  but  Uttle  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors  to  give  quarter.  The  dwellings  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  wind-mill  were  burned,  and  it  is  asserted  that  a  number  of  the  patriots 
were  consumed  in  one  of  them,  which  stood  upon  the  beach.  Other  buildings  have  been 
burned  unce,  and  their  blackened  ruins,  with  the  wind-mill,  battered  by  cannon-balls,  stand 
there  now,  gloomy  mementoes  of  an  abortive  attempt  to  sever  the  chains  of  colonial  vassalage. 
According  to  Theller,  thirty-six  patriots  were  killed,  two  escaped,  and  ninety  were  made 
prisoners.  The  British  lost  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  twenty  officers  kOled,  among  whom 
was  Captain  Drummond.  The  commander  of  the  insurgents  was  a  young  Pole,  only  thirty- 
one  years  of  age,  named  Von  Schoultz,  who,  vrith  ten  others,  was  hung,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  remainder  of  the  prisoners  was  banished  to  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

At  Ogdensburgh  we  left  the  Bntish  Queen,  and  went  on  board  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
bound  for  Oswego.     Having  an  hour  to  pass  before  her  departure,  we  employed  it  in  a  pleas- 

'  This  view  was  sketched  Tram  the  sleun-bottt,  when  a  litde  below  the  wind-null,  looking  weM-noith- 
wen.  The  null  is  a  suong  stone  stniotare,  tmd  soswered  a  very  good  purpose  for  a  Tort  oi  block-hoiue. 
Its  narrov  windowa  were  used  by  the  patriots  as  loop-holes  ibr  Iheh  miukets  daring  the  action. 

*  See  "Theller's  Canada  in  1837-8," 
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ant  ramble  through  the  town  and  along  the  banks  of  the  dark  Oswegatchie.  It  was  Sab- 
bath morning,  and  all  was  quiet  in  that  pleasant  village.  We  traversed  the  high  banks  of 
the  stream,  along  its  majestic  course  from  the  bridge  to  the  dam,  about  hatlf  a  mile.  The 
declivity  of  the  bank  is  studded  with  oaks,  sycamores,  and  pines,  and  lofty  trees  shade  the 
•pleasant  pathway  the  whole  distance,  making  it  a  delightful  promenade  either  at  hot  noon 
or  in  the  evening  twilight.  The  water  is  of  an  amber  color  when  not  turbid,  and  from  this 
one  of  its  chief  tributaries,  the  Black  Lake,  derives  its  name. 

Ogdensburgh  is  near  the  site  of  the  old  French  fort  generally  known  as  Fort  Oswegatchie^ 
but  on  their  maps,  as  early  as  1740,  it  is  called  Fort  Presentation,  and  sometimes  La  Gal- 
lette.  This  fort  was  garrisoned  by  the  French  during  a  part  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  but 
was  taken  by  the  English  in  1760,  while  they  were  descending  the  St.  Lawrence  to  attack 
Montreal.  It  is  related  that  Putnam,  then  a  lieutenant  colonel,  performed  one  of  his  daring 
and  original  feats  here,  in  the  attack  upon  the  fort  and  upon  the  two  armed  vessels  that  lay 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie  River.  Humphreys  says  that  he  undertook,  with  one  thou- 
sand men  in  fifly  bateaux,  to  capture  the  vessels  by  boarding.  With  beetle  and  wedges,  he 
proceeded  to  secure  the  rudders,  to  disable  the  vessels  and  prevent  them  from  bringing  their 
broadsides  to  bear,  and  then  to  make  a  furious  attack  upon  and  board  them.  As  they  ap- 
proached, the  crew  of  one  of  the  vessels,  panic-struck,  forced  the  commander  to  surrender, 
and  the  other  vessel  was  run  ashore.  The  fort  was  the  next  object  of  solicitude.  With  the 
permission  of  Amherst,  Putnam  caused  a  number  of  boats  to  be  prepared  with  musket-proof 
fascines*  along  the  sides,  so  as  to  form  a  shelter  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  fort  was 
defended  by  an  abatis  overhanging  the  water ;  and,  to  overcome  such  a  formidable  obstacle, 
he  caused  a  broad  plank,  twenty  feet  in  length,  to  be  attached  to  the  bow  of  each  boat,  so 
that  it  might  be  raised  and  lowered  at  pleasure.  This  was  to  form  a  bridge  over  the  pro- 
jecting abatis,  on  which  the  besiegers  might  pass  to  the  attack  on  the  fort.  As  soon  as  the 
boats,  thus  strangely  equipped,  began  to  move  toward  the  fort,  the  alarmed  garrison,  unused 
to  such  martial  enginery,  surrendered  without  firing  a  shot. 

These  tales,  like  many  others  of  which  Putnam  is  the  reputed  hero,  partake  somewl^at  of 
the  marvelous,  and  in  this  instance  rather  conflict  with  cotemporary  history  as  well  as  prob- 
ability. Colonel  Mante,  who  was  intimate  with  Rogers  and  Putnam,  says  that  one  of  the 
vessels  was  grounded  before  the  attack,  and  that  an  action  of  four  hours  occurred  with  the 
other.  He  also  says  that  *'  the  general  ordered  the  vessels  [of  the  English]  to  fall  down  the 
stream,  post  themselves  as  close  to  the  fort  as  possible,  and  man  their  tops  well,  in  order  to 
fire  upon  the  enemy,  and  prevent  their  making  use  of  their  guns,  while  the  grenadiers  rowed 
in  with  their  broadswords  and  tomahawks,  fascines  and  scaling-ladders,  under  cover  of  the 
light  infantry,  who  were  to  fire  into  the  embrasures."'  He  says  nothing  about  Putnam's 
project  or  the  <*  planks."  Dr.  Trumbull  says,  '<  The  general,  receiving  intelligence  that  one 
of  the  enemy's  vessels  was  aground  and  disabled,  and  that  another  lay  off  La  Gallette,  de- 
termined, with  the  utmost  dispatch,  to  go  down  the  river  and  attack  Oswegatchie  and  Isle 
Royal.  On  the  17th  of  August  the  row-galleys  fell  in  with  the  French  sloop  com- 
manded by  M.  de  la  Broquirie,  who,  after  a  smart  engagement,  surrendered  to  the  En- 

gUsh  galleys By* the  23d  two  batteries  were  opened  against  the  fort,  and  it  was 

cannonaded  by  them  in  concert  with  the  row-galleys  in  the  river.  M.  Ponchaut,  the  com- 
mander, beat  a  parley,  and  surrendered  the  fort  on  terms  of  capitulation.'"  From  personal 
observation  of  the  ground,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  plank  twenty  feet  long  could  hardly 
have  reached  the  abatis  from  the  water,  even  in  a  perpendicular  position,  unless  the  altitude 
of  the  shores  was  less  then  than  now.  Very  possibly  the  ingenious  idea  of  wedging  up  the 
rudders  of  the  vessels  and  of  scaling  the  outworks  of  the  fort  was  conceived  by  the  fertile 

^  Fascines,  from  the  Latin  fascina, /agof,  is  a  term  used  in  fortifications  to  denote  bundles  of  fagots,  twigs, 
or  branches  of  trees,  which,  being  mixed  with  earth,  are  used  for  filling  up  ditches,  forming  parapets,  &o. 

'  History  of  the  Late  War  in  North  America,  &c.,  by  Thomas  Mante,  major  of  a  brigade  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1764;  London,  1772. 

'  History  of  Connecticut  from  1630  to  1764,  by  Benjamin  Trumbull,  D.D. 
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mind  of  Putnam,  but  it  is  not  one  of  the  strong  pointB  upon  which  the  reputation  of  the  gen- 
eral for  ikill  and  bravery  rests,  for  it  must  have  been  a  bilure  if  attempted.  One  thing  is 
certain — Fort  Oswegatchie  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  at  that  time,  afler  a  pretty 
varm  engagement.  Lieutenant-coloael  Maesey,  with  the  grenadierB,  took  poaHCuion  of  the 
fort,  the  garrison  were  sent  to  New  York,  and  the  post  was  named  by  Amherst  Fort  Will- 
iam AuguatuR. 

OgdensbuTgh  was  a  place  of  considA'able  importance,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  during 
our  war  with  England,  begun  in  1812.  Lying  directly  opposite  a  Canadian  village  (Pres- 
cott)  and  a  military  post,  it  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  points  of  attack  from  Canada. 
As  early  as  the  2d  of  October,  1612,  it  was  assaulted  by  the  enemy.  General  Jacob  Brown, 
with  four  hundred  Americans,  commanded  there  in  person.  On  Sunday,  the  4th,  the  Brit- 
ish, one  thousand  in  number,  in  forty  boats,  approached  to  storm  the  town,  but,  af\er  a  sharp 
engagement,  they  were  repulsed.  Another  attack  was  planned,  and  in  February  fol- 
lowing  it  was  carried  into  effect.  On  the  21st  of  that  month,  the  British,  twelve  hund- 
red strong,  attacked  it  in  two  columns,  and,  after  an  hour  of  hard  fighting,  drove  Captain 
Fonyth  and  his  troops  out  of  the  place  as  far  as  Black  Lake,  and  took  possession  of  the  vil- 
lage.    The  Americans  lost  twenty  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  the  British  about  sixty. 

We  can  not  stay  longer  upon  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Oswegatchie,  tor  the  signal-bell  for 
departure  is  ringing  merrily  upon  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
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*'  Billows !  there's  not  a  wave !  the  waters  spread 
One  broad,  uobroken  mirror ;  all  around 
Is  hvsh'd  to  silence— silence  so  profound 
That  a  bird's  carol,  or  an  arrow  sped 
Into  the  distance,  would,  like  'lamm-bell. 
Jar  the  deep  stilbiess  and  dissolve  the  spell." 

I      \  *"  Park  Benjaiiii«. 

CALM,  sweetly  consonant  with  ideas  of  Sabbath  rest,  was  upon  the  main, 
,  the  islands,  and  the  river,  and  all  the  day  long  not  a  breath  of  air  rippled 
the  silent-flowing  but  mighty  St.  Lawrence.  We  passed  the 
morning  in  alternately  viewing  the  ever-changing  scene  as  our 
vessel  sped  toward  Ontario,  and  in  perusing  Burke's  **  Essay  on  the  Sub- 
lime and  Beautiful.''  I  never  read  that  charming  production  vdth  so  much 
pleasure  as  then,  for  illustrative  examples  were  on  every  side.  And  when,  to- 
ward noon,  our  course  was  among  the  Thousand  Islands,  the  propriety  of  his 
citation  of  the  stars  as  an  example,  by  their  number  and  confusion,  of  the  cause 
of  the  idea  of  sublimity  was  forcibly  illustrated.  **  The  apparent  disorder,"  he 
says,  "  augments  the  grandeur,  for  the  appearance  of  care  is  highly  contrary  to 
'  our  idea  of  magnificence."  So  with  these  islands.  They  fill  the  St.  Lawrence 
through  nearly  sixty  miles  of  its  counib,  commencing  fifteen  miles  below  Kingston,  and  vary 
in  size  from  a  few  yards  to  eighteen  miles  in  length.  Some  are  mere  syenite  rocks,  bearing 
sufficient  alluvium  to  produce  cedar,  spruce,  and  pine  shrubs,  which  seldom  grow  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  tree  ;  while  others  were  beautifully  fringed  with  luxuriant  grass  and  shaded  by  lofly 
trees.  A  few  of  the  larger  are  inhabited  and  cultivated.  They  are  twelve  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  in  number.  Viewed  separately,  they  present  nothing  remarkable ;  but  scat- 
tered, as  they  are,  so  profusely  and  in  such  disorder  over  the  bosom  of  the  river,  their  feat- 
ures constantly  changing  as  we  made  our  rapid  way  among  them,  an  idea  of  magnificence 
and  sublimity  involuntarily  possessed  the  mind,  and  wooed  our  attention  from  the  tuition  of 
books  to  that  of  nature. 

We  reached  Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  at  about  four  o'clock,  where  we  remained  until 
nearly  sunset.  This  is  a  large  and  flourishing  town,  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
its  commercial  position  is  valuable  and  important.  It  stands  near  the  site  of  old  Fort  Fron- 
tenac,  and  is  now  a  British  military  post.  It  seems  strongly  fortified,  and  completely  com- 
mands, by  its  militaiy  works,  the  entrance  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Ontario.     A  strong 

bomb-proof  round  tower  stands  upon  Cedar  Island,  just  below  the 
city.  Similar  structures  guard  the  portals  of  Fort  Henry,  the 
open  space  between  the  city  and  the  fort,  and  one  is  a  huge  sentinel 
in  the  harbor,  directly  in  front  of  the  magnificent  market-house 
that  fronts  upon  the  quay.  They  are  mounted  with  cannon,  and 
the  hollow  buttresses  are  pierced  for  musketry.  A  flourishing  In- 
dian settlement,  called  Candaragui,  was  upon  the  site  of  Kings- 
ton when  first  discovered  by  the  French,  aiid  traces  of  the  build- 
er's art,  evidently  older  than  the  fortifications  of  the  whites,  have 
been  discovered.  I  was  informed  by  a  resident  at  Kingston,  whom  I  met  at  Quebec,  that 
while  excavating  to  form  a  terrace  near  his  residence,  a  few  months  previous,  his  workmen 
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stniek  the  stump  of  a  tree  three  feet  in  diameter,  and,  upon  removing  it,  a  stone  wall,  reg- 
ularly laid,  was  found  heneath  it. 

This  spot,  known  as  Fort  Frontenac,  was  a  place  of  much  importance  during  the  inter- 
colonial wars  of  the  last  century.  It  was  first  a  fur  trading  and  missionary  station  of  the 
Quebec  colony.  In  1673,  Count  Louis  Frontenac,  governor  of  Canada,  erected  a  fort  there 
and  gave  it  his  own  name,  and  for  eighty  years  it  was  one  of  the  strongest  military  posts  in 
America.  It  was  from  this  point  that  Father  Marquette  (under  the  patronage  of  Fronte- 
nac) and  other  missionaries  took  their  final  departure  for  explorations  in  the  Far  West,  and 
here  provisions  and  stores  were  kept  to  supply  other  military  and  religious  establishments 
upon  the  great  lakes.  Fort  Frontenac  remained  in  possession  of  the  French  until  1758, 
when  Colonel  Bradstreet,*  with  a  detachment  of  men,  chiefly  provincials  of  New  York  and 
New  England,  captured  it.  Afler  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Abercrombie  at  Ticonderoga, 
Colonel  Bradstreet  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  undertake  that  expedition.  He  trav- 
ersed the  wilderness  to  Oswego,  where  he  embarked  in  three  vessels  already  prepared  for  him, 
descended  the  lake,  and  suddenly  appeared  before  Frontenac.  The  weak  garrison,  over- 
whelmed by  numbers,  surrendered  without  resistance.  The  commander  of  the  fort  was  ex* 
changed  for  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  then  a  prisoner  in  Canada. 

Leaving  a  small  garrison  to  keep  the  post,  Bradstreet  and  his  troops  returned  and  aided 
in  building  Fort  Stanwix,  upon  the  Mohawk,'  at  the  portage  between  that  river  and  Wood 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  Oneida  Lake.  Among  his  officers  were.  Colonel  Charles  Clinton,  of 
Ulster  county,  New  York ;  Major  Nathaniel  Woodhull,  who  fell  on  Long  Island  in  1776  ; 
and  Goosen  Van  Schaick,  of  Albany,  and  Lieuteilant  Marinus  Willett,  of  New  York,  who 
were  afterward  colonels  in  the  New  York  Revolutionary  line.* 

We  did  not  land  at  Kingston,  for  the  tarrying  time  of  the  boat  was  uncertain.  It  was 
nearly  sunset  when  we  lefl,  and  we  passed  the  southern  extremity  of  Gage  Island  just  in 
time  to  see  its  last  rays  sparkling  upon  the  tree-tops  on  Amherst  Island,  in  the  far  distance. 
Ontario,  like  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  unruffled,  and  the  evening  voyage  between  Kingston 
and  Sackett's  Harbor  was  exceedingly  pleasant,  rendered  so  chiefly  by  a  cool  breeze,  cush- 
ioned seats,  agreeable  company,  and  the  anticipations  of  meeting  dear  friends  at  Oswego  the 
next  morning.  We  landed  there  a  little  after  daybreak,  and  tarried  three  days  before  start- 
ing for  the  <*  Niagara  frontier.'' 

Oswego  is  beautifully  situated  upon  Lake  Ontario,  on  each  side  of  the  Onondaga  or  Os- 
wego River,  a  large  and  rapid  stream,  through  which  flow  the  waters  of  eight  considerable 
lakes  in  the  interior  of  New  York — ^the  Canandagua,  Crooked,  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Owasoo, 
Skaneateles,  Onondaga,  and  Oneida,  with  their  numerous  little  tributaries^-and  drains  a 
surface  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  square  miles.  Beautifully  significant  are  the  Indian 
names  of  Oswego  and  Ontario — rapid  water  and  pretty  lake — for  the  river  comes  foaming 

• 

>  John  Bradstreet  was  a  native  of  England. '  He  was  Lieutenant-governor  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
in  1746,  and  ten  years  afterward  accompanied  the  expeditions  against  the  French  on  the  frontier  of  New 
York.  In  1756  he  was  commissary  general,  and  engaged  in  keeping  up  a  communication  between  Albany 
and  Oswego.  He  had  charge  of  boats  that  carried  provisions,  and  so  much  were  they  annoyed  by  the  In- 
dians in  the  French  service,  while  passing  down  the  Onondaga  or  Oswego  River,  that  it  required  a  great 
deal  of  skill  and  bravery  to  defend  them.  A  small  stockade  fort  near  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Rome 
was  cut  off  by  the  enemy,  and  they  were  obliged  to  depend  upon  their  own  power,  in  the  open  forest,  for 
protection.  He  had  a  severe  engagement  near  the  margin  of  Oneida  Lake,  with  a  large  war  party  of  sav- 
ages, but  gained  a  victory,  leaving  nearly  two  hundred  of  the  enemy  dead  upon  the  field.  His  own  loss 
was  about  thirty.  His  capture  of  Fort  Frontenac,  in  1758,  put  into  the  possession  of  the  English  the  fort, 
nine  armed  vessels,  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  a  vast  quantity  of  provisions  and  stores,  and  one  hundred  and 
ten  prisoners.  In  the  summer  of  1764  he  was  employed  against  the  Indians  on  the  borders  of  Ontario,  and 
at  Presque  Isle  he  compelled  the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  and  other  tribes  to  agree  to  terms  of  peace.  He 
was  appointed  major  general  in  1772,  and  died  at  New  York,  October  21st,  1774. 

*  The  captains  of  the  New  York  troops  engaged  in  this  expedition  were,  Jonathan  Ogden,  of  West  Ches- 
ter ;  Peter  Dubois,  of  New  York ;  Samuel  Bladgely  and  William  Humphrey,  of  Dutchess ;  Daniel  Wright 
and  Richard  Howlet,  of  Queens ;  Thomas  Arrowsmith,  of  Richmond ;  Ebenezer  Seely,  of  Ulster ;  and 
Peter  Yates  and  Goosen  Van  Schaick,  of  Albany. 
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down  broad  rapids  several  miles  before  it  expands  into  the  harbor  and  mingles  its  flood  with 
the  blue  waters  of  Ontario.  Its  hydraulic  power,  its  commercial  position  relative  to  Can- 
ada and  the  great  West  of  our  own  dominion,  and  the  healthfulness  of  its  climate,  mark  out 
Oswego  for  a  busy  and  populous  city.  These  advantages  of  locality  were  early  perceived 
by  the  English,  and  were  probably  not  entirely  overlooked  by  the  French.  But  military 
occupation,  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  wide  the  overshadowing  wings  of  empire,  through 
the  two-fold  influences  of  religion  and  traffic,  seemed  to  be  the  chief  design  of  the  French 
in  planting  small  colonies  at  commanding  points. 

As  early  as  July,  1696,  Frontenac,  governor  of  Canada,  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  attack 
the  Five  Nations  in  New  York,*  and  Oswego  was  made  his  place  of  rendezvous.  There  he 
built  a  small  stockade  fort  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  then  proceeded  with  fifly  men 
into  the  interior  as  far  as  the  Onondaga  Valley.  The  Indians  fled  before  him,  but  upon  the 
shore  of  Onondaga  Lake,  near  the  present  Salina,  they  left  their  emblem  of  defiance — ^two 
bundles  of  rushes  suspended  from  a  branch.  The  governor  returned  to  Oswego,  and  sailed 
for  Fort  Frontenac,  without  accomplishing  any  good  for  himself  or  harm  to  the  Indians,  ex- 
cept burning  their  dwellings  when  they  fled  from  them.  Three  years  previously,  Frontenac, 
by  another  route,  fell  upon  the  Indians  on  the  Mohawk,  near  Schenectady,  slew  many,  and 
took  about  three  hundred  prisoners. 

These  expeditions  seemed  to  be  a  part  of /the  grand  scheme  of  the  French  to  confine  the 
English,  now  pushing  into  the  wilderness  in  all  directions,  to  the  Atlantic  sea-board  ;  but 
their  forts  on  the  lakes  and  upon  the  Ohio,  and  their  extensive  alliances  with  Indian  tribes, 
could  not  repress  thQ  spirit  of  adventure  and  love  of  gain  which  marked  their  southern  neigh- 
bors. The  great  confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations  of  New  York  remained  for  a  long  time 
the  fast  friends  and  allies  of  the  English,  none  but  the  Caughnawagas,  as  the  French  Jes- 
uits termed  their  converts  of  the  confederacy,  lifting  the  hatchet  against  them.  Protected 
by  these  friendly  savages,  trading  posts  were  founded,  and  these  in  turn  became  military  es* 
tablishments.  In  1 722,  Governor  Burnet,  of  New  York  (son  of  the  celebrated  English  bishop 
of  that  name),  established  a  trading  house  at  Oswego.  His  object  seemed  to  be  political 
rather  than  commercial,  for  he  desired  to  gain  a  foothold  there,  and  thus,  in  a  measure,  com- 
mand Lake  Ontario.  He  had  been  advised  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  1713,  '<  to  extend  with  caution  the  English  settlements  as  far  as  possible,  as  there  was  no 
probability  of  obtaining  an  arrangement  of  general  boundaries."  Acting  under  this  advice 
and  the  promptings  of  his  own  clear  judgment,  he  planted  the  English  standard,  for  the  first 
time,  upon  the  great  lakes,  and,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  French  and  the  mur* 
murings  of  the  Oneidas  and  Senecas  (who  disliked  to  see  fortresses  rising  in  their  neighbor- 
hood), he  built  and  armed,  at  his  own  expense,  a  small  fort  at  Oswego  in  1727.  The  French, 
in  the  mean  while,  had  strongly  fortified  their  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara 
Kiver,  and  thus  outflanked  the  English  so  far  as  the  lake  was  concerned.  Beauhamois, 
the  governor  of  Canada,  ordered  Burnet  to  desist.  Burnet  defied,  the  Frenchman  threaten- 
ed, but,  after  blustering  for  a  while,  the  latter,  as  a  countervailing  measure,  took  possession 
of  Crown  Point  and  built  Fort  St.  Frederic,  there.  From  that  time  until  1755,  the  En- 
glish had  undisturbed  possession  of  Burnet's  fort,  and  kept  it  garrisoned  by  a  lieutenant  and 
twenty-five  men. 

I  am  indebted  to  E.  W.  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Osw^o,  for  much  local  information  concerning 
that  city  and  neighborhood.  He  kindly  permitted  me  to  use  the  manuscript  of  a  lecture  de- 
livered by  him  before  a  literary  society  there,  and  from  it  I  gleaned  a  description  of  the  trad- 
ing-house and  fort  erected  by  Grovernor  Burnet.  It  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  directly  on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  and  forty  feet  above  the  water.  The  bank,  composed 
of  rock  and  hard-pan,  was  almost  perpendicular.  The  building  was  of  stone,  and  about 
ninety  feet  square.     The  eastern  end  was  circular.     It  was  provided  with  port-holes  and  a 

^  The  name  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Five  Nations  was  changed  to  that  of  Six  Nations  when  it  was 
joined  by  the  Tuscaroras  of  Carolina  in  1714. 
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The  ascent  to  it  from  the  soutb  was  a  flight  of  atone  itepB  (see  engraving),  the 
l__pi^_^^  reroains  of  which  have  heen  risible 
ihiax--  -  J,;,  \  ^tjiin  ^  few  years.  The  earth  em- 
bankments of  the  fort,  with  iu  ditch 
and  palisades,  were  about  two  hund* 
red  feet  west  of  the  building,  upon 
higher  ground,  and  traces  of  these 
might  be  seen  until  tho  late  growth 
of  the  city  obliterated  them.  The 
bluff  on  which  the  trading-house  and 
fort  rested  has  been  leveled  in  filling 
in  the  basin,  for  the  construction  of 

" wharves. 

While  Braddock  was  making  his  fatal  maicb  against  Fort  Duquesne,  at  the  junction  gf 
the  Ohio  and  Monongahela,  in  1755,  Goveraoi  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  force  of 
about  one  thousand  five  hundred  men,  composed  of  provincials  and  Indians,  was  on  the  march 
from  Albany  to  Oswego,  for  the  purpose  of  making  attacks  simultaneously  upon  Niagara  and 
Frontenac.  His  march  through  the  wilderness  was  perilous  and  fatiguing,  and  when  he  ar- 
rived at  Osw^o  in  August,  his  troops  were  reduced  by  sickness,  and  dispirited  by  the 
intelligence  of  Braddock's  defeat.  But  Shirley,  who  succeeded  Braddock  in  the  chief 
command,  was  not  disheartened.  He  strengthened  Oswego  by  erecting  two  other  forts  %aiie 
westward  of  old  Fort  Oswego,  called  New  Fort,  one  hund- 
red and  seventy  feet  square,  with  bastions  and  a  rampart 
of  earth  and  stones  ;  and  another  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
basin,  four  hundred  and  seventy  yards  distant  from  the  old 
fort.  Tho  east  fortification,  called  Fort  Oatano,  was  buUt 
of  logs  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches  m  diameter.  It  was 
eight  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  and  its  outer  walls 
were  fourteen  feet  high.  Around  it  was  &  ditch  fourteen 
feet  wide  and  ten  deep,  and  within  were  barracks  for  three 
hundred  men.  It  was  intended  to  mount  sixteen  pieces  of 
cannon.  This  fort  was  on  a  commandmg  site,  the  perpen- 
dicular bank  being  higher  than  that  upon  the  west  side  * 
Shirley  built  vesseb  and  made  other  great  preparations 
at  Oswego  to  proceed  against  Niagara  He  constructed  and  equipped  a  sloop  and  schooner 
of  sixty  tons  each,  two  row-galleys  of  twenty  tons  each,  and  eight  whale-boats,  each  capable 
of  carrying  sixteen  men.  His  views  were  promptly  seconded  by  the  New  York  Assembly 
That  body  had  already  voted  eight  thousand  pounds  toward  the  enlistment  of  two  thousand 
men  in  Connecticut,  and  raised  four  hundred  men  of  their  own  in  addition  to  their  eight 
hundred  then  in  the  field.  Shirley  was  also  directed  to  complete  the  forts,  and  prepare  fin 
building  one  or  more  vessels  of  a  large  class,  to  mount  ten  six  pounders  besides  swivels,  two 
more  row-galleys,  and  one  hundred  whale-boats.  But  heavy  rains  delayed  his  embarkation 
so  long,  that  winter  approached,  and  he  abandoned  the  expedition  against  Niagara.  He 
left  seven  hundred  men  in  garrison  at  Oswego,  and  returned  to  Albany,  where  the  remainder 
of  his  troops  were  disbanded.  Additional  fortifications,  to  complete  the  works,  were  made  to 
the  fort  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  stronger  outworks  were  added  to  Fort  Ontario. 

'  This  view  is  looking  north  towsnl  the  Iske.  It  is  b  reduced  copy  of  the  froDliipiece  to  Sniiih'i  Histacy 
of  New  york,  first  edition,  London,  1757,  and  repreaeoU  Ibe  enosmpment  of  Sbirla;  there  it  that  time. 

•  Smith's  Hiitoni  of  Nta  York;  Clarke's  MS. 

'  Tbere  are  but  few  traoes  left  of  old  Fort  OnCtrio.  The  lighl-boiue  that  Mood  upon  the  bluS'  between 
the  old  fori  and  Iha  present  Fort  Oswego  is  removed,  and  another  snbstantuU  one  is  erected  upon  ibe  left 
pier,  in  front  of  the  harbor.     The  city,  on  tbe  east,  is  now  fsst  crowding  apon  the  raveUiu  oT  Fori 
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The  remainB  of  the  ramparU  and  diUihes  of  the  New  Fort  are  now  quite  prominent  at  the 
junction  of  Montcalm  aad  Van  Buren  Streets.  The  annexed  engraving  i>  a  view  of  the 
appearance  of  these  remaini  when  I  logo* 
visited  them.  The  view  is  from  J«b. 
Montcalm  Street,  looking  north,  toward  the 
lake.  The  mounds  and  ditch  were  oovered 
with  a  green  sward  ;  and  decayed  stumps  of 
trees,  three  feet  in  diameter,  were  upon  the 
former.  The  fort  bad  been  abandonoi  about 
ninety  yean  (for  Fort  Ontario  became  the 
main  fortification  after  1758),  and,  therefore, 
those  large  trees  must  have  been  produced 
Mis  "N     f      "      ot  within  that  time. 

^  Shirley  made  vigorous  preparations  at  Al- 

bany  to  re-enforce  Oswego,  the  following  spring,  for  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  an 
enterprising  and  experienced  commander,  was  governor  of  Canada,  and  oflennve 
operations  on  the  part  of  the  French  were  certainly  expected.  Colonel  Bradstreet  was  ap- 
pointed commissary  general,  and,  aided  by  Captain  (alYerward  General)  Philip  Schuyler,  for- 
warded large  quantities  of  provisions  to  Oswego.  William  Alexander,  afterward  Lord  Ster- 
ling, of  the  Revolutionary  army,  was  Shirley's  secretary.  Early  in  the  spring  an  army  of 
MveC  thousand  men,  under  General  Winslow,  was  at  Albany,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
commander-in-ohief;  Lord  Loudon.  His  prooraatination,  which  defeated  all  the  plans  for  the 
season's  campaign,  was  fatal  in  this  instance.  He  did  not  arrive  until  late  in  Ibe  summer. 
In  the  mean  while  the  French,  about  five  thousand  in  number,  under  the  Marquis  de  Mont- 
calm, came  up  the  lake  from  Fort  Frontenao,  and  landed  stealthily  behind  a  heavily-wooded 
cape  /now  called  Four-mile  Point),  a  few  miles  below  Oswego.  Montcalm  was  there  nearly 
two  days  before  the  fact  was  known  to  the  garrison.  He  had  thirty  pieces  of  heavy  artil* 
lery,  and  was  about  commenaing  a  march  through  the  forest,  to  take  Fort  Ontario  by  sur- 
prise, when  he  was  discovered  by  the  English.  Colonel  Mercer,  the  commandant  of  the 
garrison,  ordered  a  brigantine  to  cruise  eastward,  and  prevent  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  to 
approach  the  fort  by  water.  The  next  day  a  heavy  gale  drove  the  brigantine  ashore,  and 
white  she  was  thus  disabled,  the  French  transported  their  cannon,  unmolested,  to  within  two 
miles  of  the  fort.  One  or  two  other  smalt  vessels  were  sent  out  to  annoy  them,  bnt 
''*°*  the  heavy  guns  of  the  French  drove  them  back  to  the  harbor.  The  enemy  pressed 
steadily  forward  through  the  woods,  and  toward  noon  of  the  same  day  invested  the  fort  with 
thirty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  ranging  from  twelve  to  eighteen  pounders,  several  large  brasx 
pounders  and  hoyets,  and  about  five  thousand  men,  one  half  of  whom  were  Canadians  and 
Jnijs,  Indiana.  Someof  this  artillery  was  taken  from  the  English  when  Braddock  wasde- 
i7Si  feated.  The  garrison,  under  Colonel  Mercer,  numbered  only  one  thousand  four  hund- 
red, and  a  large  portion  of  these  were  withdrawn  to  the  fort  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  to 
strengthen  it,  and  to  place  the  river  between  Mercer's  main  body  and  the  enemy.  The  French 
began  the  assault  with  small  arms,  which  were  answered  by  the  guns  of  Fort  Ontario,  and 
bombs  from  the  small  fort  on  the  other  side  of  the  basin.  Finding  an  open  assault  danger- 
ous, Montcalm  commenced  approaching  by  parallels  during  the  night,  and  the  next 
"*"  day  he  began  another  brisk  fire  with  small  arms.  On  the  day  following  he  opened 
a  battery  of  cannons  withib  sixty  yards  of  the  fort.  As  soon  as  Cobnel  Mercer  perceived 
this,  he  sent' word  to  the  garrison,  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  men,  to  destroy 
their  cannon,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  and  retreat  to  the  west  side.  This  ihey  efiected 
without  the  loss  of  a  man.  During  the  night  of  the  1 3th  the  enemy  were  employed,  in  the 
face  of  a  destructive  cannonade,  in  erecting  a  heavy  battery  to  play  upon  the  fort.  On  the 
morning  of  the  14th  they  had  finished  their  battery  of  twelve  heavy  guns,  and  under  its 
cover  two  thousand  five  hundred  Canadians  and  Indians  crossed  the  river  in  three  divisions. 
Colonel  Mercer  was  killed  during  this  movement,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Colonel 
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Littlehales.  The  enemy  had  a  mortar  battery  in  readiness  by  ten  o'clock,  and  their  forces 
were  so  disposed  that  all  the  works  of  defense  were  completely  enfiladed.  At  the  same  time, 
the  regulars,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Montcalm,  wer&  preparing  to  cross  to  the 
attack.  Colonel  Littlehales  called  a  council  of  war,  and,  it  being  agreed  that  a  defense  was 
no  longer  practicable,  a  chamade,  or  parley,  was  beaten  by  the  drums  of  the  fort,  and  the 
firing  ceased  on  both  sides.  Two  officers  were  sent  to  the  French  general  to  inquire  upon 
what  terms  he  would  accept  a  surrender.  He  sent  back  a  polite  and  generous  answer,  re* 
marking,  at  the  same,  time  that  the  English  were  an  enemy  to  be  esteemed,  and  that  none 
but  a  brave  nation  would  have  thought  of  defending  so  weak  a  place  so  long.^  The  fort, 
the  whole  garrison,  one  hundred  and  twenty  cannons,  fourteen  mortars,  a  large  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  stores,  and  quite  a  respectable  fleet  in  the  harbor,  were  the  spoils  of  victory. 
Th^  forts  were  dismantled,  the  prisoners  were  placed  on  transports  for  Frontenac,  and,  with- 
out leaving  a  garrison  behind,  the  whole  military  armament  went  down  the  lake,  and  left 
Oswego  solitary  and  desolate. 

The  destruction  of  the  forts  was  a  stroke  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Montcalm.  They  had 
been  a  continual  eyesore  to  the  Six  Nations,  for  they  had  reason  to  suspect  that,  if  the  En- 
glish became  strong  enough,  their  fortifications  would  be  used  as  instruments  to  enslave  the 
tribes.  This  act  of  Montcalm  was  highly  approved  by  the  Indians,  and  caused  them  to  as- 
sume a  position  of  neutrality  toward  the  belligerent  Europeans.  This  was  what  Montcalm 
desired,  and  he  gained  far  more  power  by  destroying  the  forts  than  he  would  by  garrisoning 
them.  French  emissaries  were  sent  among  the  Indians,  and  by  their  blandishments,  and  in 
consequence  of  their  successes,  they  seduced  four  of  the  tribes  wholly  from  the  British  inter- 
est.    These  were  the  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cajrugas,  and  Senecas. 

The  following  year  English  troops  again  took  possession  of  Fort  Ontario,  and  par- 
tially restored  it  to  its  former  strength,  and  in  1759  it  was  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale. 
They  also  erected  a  small  stockade  fort  near  the  Oswego  Falls,  and  built  Fort  Stan- 
wiz,  on  the  Mohawk.  Thus,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  Oswego  remained  until  our 
war  for  independence  broke  out.' 

This  post  was  rather  too  remote  for  active  operations,  during  the  first  years  of  the  war, 
to  attract  the  serious  attention  of  either  party,  and  the  fort  was  garrisoned  by  only  a  few 
men  until  the  summer  of  1777,  when  St.  Leger,  with  seven  hundred  Rangers,  detached 
from  the  army  of  Burgoyne  at  St.  John's,  on  the  Sorel,  made  this  his  place  of  rendezvous 
preparatory  to  his  incursion  into  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Sir 
John  Johnson  and  Colonel  Daniel  Claus,  with  nearly  seven  hundred  Indians,  under  Brant, 
and  four  hundred  regular  troops.  Here  a  war  feast  was  given,  and,  certain  of  success,  the 
party,  in  high  spirits,  departed  to  invest  Fort  Stanwix.  A  different  scone  was  exhibited  a 
few  weeks  later  at  Oswego.  St.  Leger,  foiled,  and  his  troops  utterly  routed,  came  hastening 
back  in  all  the  terror  and  confusion  of  a  retreat,  the  victors  in  hot  pursuit.  His  Indian  al- 
lies, greatly  alarmed,  were  scattered  over  the  vast  forests,  and  a  mere  remnant  of  his  army, 

*  Hlb  note  to  Colonel  Littlehales  was  as  follows :  "  The  Marquis  of  Montcalm,  army  and  field  marshal, 
commander-in-chief  of  his  most  Christian  majesty's  troops,  is  ready  to  receive  a  oapitakttion  npon  the  most 
honorable  conditions,  surrendering  to  him  all  the  forts.  They  shall  be  shown  all  the  regard  the  politest 
nation  can  show.  I  send  an  aid-de-camp  on  my  part,  viz.,  Mons.  de  Boogainville,  captain  of  dragoons ; 
they  need  only  send  the  capitulation  to  be  signed.  I  require  an  answer  by  noon.  I  have  kept  Mr.  Drake 
for  a  hostage.  "  Montcalm. 

"^itf««l  14,1736." 

■ 

*  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  her  "  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,"  gives  a  charming  pic- 
ture of  the  scenery  about  Oswego  in  1761-2.  She  was  then  a  child,  and  resided  there  with  har  father; 
and  her  book  presents  all  the  vividness  of  a  child's  impressions.  She  noted,  in  particular,  a  feature  in  the 
forest  scenery  which  now  delights  the  sojourner  upon  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario-Mhe  sudden 
bursting  forth  of  leaves  and  flowers  in  the  spring.  Major  Duncan,  who  was  in  command  of  the  fort  at  that 
time,  was  a  gentleman  of  taste,  and,  in  addition  to  a  large  and  well-cultivated  garden,  he  had  a  bowling 
green  and  other  pleasure  grounds.  These  were  the  delight  of  the  author  of  the  ^*  Memoirs,"  whose  pleas- 
ing pictures  may  be  found  in  chapters  xliv.  to  xlvii.' inclusive. 
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without  arma,  hair  nsJted,  and  nearly  starved,  followed  him  to  Fort  Ontario,  when«  he  fled 
to  Montreal.     The  details  of  the  ei^e  of  Fort  Stanwijt  will  be  given  hereafter. 

There  was  no  engagement  at  Otwege  during  the  Kevolntion.     Just  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  Washington  conceived  the  design  of  securing  Fort  Ontario,  and  sent  an  expedition 
thither  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Marinus  Willett,  who  had  been  an  efficient  ofScer  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley  from  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Stanwix.     Preliminary  articles  of 
peace  had  been  signed  in  November  previous,  but  a*  the  terms  were  not  definitely  agreed 
upon,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  commander-in-ohief  to  be  prepared  for  the  reopening  of  hostil- 
ities, and,  therefore,  until  the  settlement  was  finally  made,  in  September,  1783,  by  the  sign- 
ing of  the  definitive  treaty,  his  vigilance  was  unrelaxed.     This  enterprise  was  undertaken  in 
mid-winter.     Willett  assembled  his  troops  at  Fort  Herkimer,  on  the  Grerman  Flats,  and  on 
the  9th  of  February  crossed  the  Oneida  Lake  on  the  ice,  and  reached  Oswego  Falls 
the  next  morning.     Not  being  strong  enough  in  numben  to  attempt  a  siege  or  an  open 
QBsault,  he  there  prepared  scaling-ladders,  and  determbed  to  surprise  the  garrison  that  night. 
A  deep  snow  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  the  weathe*  was  so  intensely  cold  that  one  of  the  sol- 
diers was  frozen  to  death.     A  young  Oneida  Indian  acted  as  guide,  but  the  snow  and  the 
darkness  caused  him  to  lose  his  way. 
At  daylight  they  found  themselves  in 
sight  of  the  fort,  and  toon  afterward 
they   discovered  three   wood-choppers 
near.     Two  of  them  were  captured,  but 
the  third  escaped  to  the  fort  and  gave 
the  alarm.     Willett  and  his  party  im- 
mediately retreated,  and  thus  ended  the 
expedition.'     In  1796  this  post,  with 
all  others  upon  the  frontier,  was  given 
up  by  the  English  to  the  Uuited  States, 
A  prize,  in  the  shape  of  public  stores 
in>.i>i  n  iw-iH.  PHTwoT  iw™.  deposited  at  the  Oswego  Falls,  attracted 

the  attention  of  the  British  in  1814,  and  a  fleet,  bearing  three  thousand  men,  appeared  be- 
fore the  town  on  the  Sth  of  September.  Fort  Oswego,  tying  nearer  the  shore  of  the  lake 
than  old  Fort  Ontario,  on  the  same  side  of  the  harbor,  was  quite  dilapidated,  and  the  Lttle 
garrison  had  small  means  of  defense.  They  had  only  six  cannons,  and  three  of  these  bad 
lost  their  trunnions.  As  soon  as  the  sail  of  the  enemy  appeared,  information  was  sent  to 
Captain  Woolsey,  of  the  uavy,  then  at  the  village  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  to  the 
neighboring  militia.  Four  large  ships,  throe  brigs,  and  a  number  of  gun  and  other  boats 
appeared,  about  seven  miles  distant,  at  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  September. 
The  Americans  prepared  a  battery  on  the  shore,  and  gave  the  enemy  such  a  warm  re- 
ception, while  approaching  in  boata  to  land,  that  they  returned  to  their  ships.  Early  on  the. 
morning  of  the  6th  the  fleet  came  within  cannon-shot  of  the  works,  and  for  three  hours  kept 
up  a  discharge  of  grape  and  heavy  baits  against  the  fort  and  batteries.*  The  troops  finally 
effected  a  landing,  and  the  little  band  of  Americans,  not  exceeding  three  hundred  in  num- 
ber, after  maintaining  their  ground  as  long  as  possible,  withdrew  into  the  rear  of  the  fort, 
and  halted  within  four  hundred  yards  of  it.     After  fighting  aliout  half  an  hour,  they  march- 


View  or  Otwioo  and  thi  Fokt  in 


1  Clarke's  MS. 

*  This  view  ii  from  Ibe  west  side  of  the  rirer,  near  the  «te  of  the  present  Uniled  Statsa  Hotel. 

'  I  visited  Fort  Oswego,  which  is  now  a  strong  and  admirably  appointed  rortifloation.  A  small  garrison 
is  usuallj  stationed  there,  but  at  the  time  of  my  TiMt  the  fort  was  vacated  by  troops  and  left  in  charge  of  a 
■ergeant  (Mr.  Brown),  whose  courtesy  made  our  little  party  Teel  as  much  at  home  amid  the  equipments  oT 
war  aa  if  we  were  veritabie  soldiers  and  oar  ladies  altanhli  of  the  camp.  He  gsre  me  a  Tonr-pound  can- 
non-ball, which  was  fired  into  (he  fort  from  the  British  ship  Wolfe,  the  only  ship  engaged  in  the  action,  on 
Aa  morning  of  the  6th  of  September,  1814.  It  benra  the  rude  anchor  nis.rk  of  British  ordoBDoe  shot,  and 
was  labeled  by  the  sergeant,  "  A  present  from  John  fiuU  to  Uoole  Sam." 
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cd  toward  the  falls,  to  defend  the  stores,  destroying  the  bridges  in  their  rear.  The  British 
burned  the  barracks,  and,  after  spiking  some  of  the  guns,  evacuated  the  fort,  and  retired  to 
their  ships  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  w&s  six 
killed,  thirty-eight  wounded,  and  twenty-five  missing.  The  enemy  lost,  in  killed,  wounded, 
drowned,  and  missing,  two  hundred  and  thirty-fiTe.'  They  returned  on  the  9th,  and  sent 
a  flag  into  the  village,  to  inform  the  people  of  their  intention  to  land  a  large  force  and  ca[^ 
ture  the  stores ;  but,  being  inlbrmed  that  the  bridges  were  destroyed  and  the  stores  removed, 
the  fleet  weighed  anchor  and  returned  to  Kingston. 

Scarcely  a  feature  of  old  Osw^o  is  left.      The  little  hamlet  of  the  Revolution  and  the  tiny 

village  of  1814  have  grown  _^  — ^ 

into  a  flourishing  city.  Heavy 
stone  piers,  built  by  the  United 
States  government,  guard  the 
harbor  from  stonns,  and  a 
strong  fortification  protects  it 
from  enemies.  Lake  com- 
merce enUvens  the  mart,  and  a 
canal  and  rail-road  daily  pour 
their  freights  of  goods  and  trav- 
el into  its  lap. 

While  in  Oswego  I  visited 
the  venerable  Major  Cochran  and  his  excellent  lady, 
the  daughter  of  General  Philip  S<;1)uyler.  Major 
Cochran  ^as  then  nearly  eighty  years  old,  and  i'cMe 
in  bodily  health,  but  his  mind  was  active  and  vigor- 
ous. His  lather  was  Dr.  John  Cochran,'  the  surgeon 
generalof  the  Middle  Department  of  tht;  Revolutionary 
array ;  and  himself  was  a  member  of  Congress  during 
the  administration  of  the  elder  Adams.*  His  family  relationship  and  position  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  general  officers  of  the  Revolution,  and  his  reminiscences  aflbrded  me 
much  pleasure  and  instruction  during  my  brief  visit.  He  has  since  gone  down  into  the  grave, 
and  thus  the  men  of  that  generation,  like  the  sands  of  an  hour-glass,  fall  into  their  restisg- 

'  Leller  of  Coromodore  Chauncy  to  tbe  Secretary  of  the  N«.»y. 

*  Dr.  Cochran  was  bom  in  Chester,  Pennsylvsnia,  jn  1730.  His  father  came  froia  the  north  of  Ire- 
iBnd.  He  studied  medicine  at  Lancaster,  and  served  a«  surgeoa's  rnate  in  the  hospital  deportrQeot  during 
the  French  and  Indian  war.  At  the  olose  of  that  contest  he  settled  in  Albany,  and  married  Gertnide,  the 
nnty  sister  of  General  Schuyler.  He  entered  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  in  the  spring-  of  ITTT  Wash- 
ington appointed  him  surgeon  general  of  the  Middle  Department,  and  in  October,  ITSl,  director  general  of 
the  hospitals  of  the  United  States.  He  removed  to  New  York  after  the  peace,  and  his  eminent  Krvices 
were  not  forgotten  bj  Washington,  who  nominated  him  commissioner  of  loans  for  that  state.  He  died  at 
Palatine,  Monlgomeiy  ooiiaty,  April  6lb,  1807,  aged  76. 

-  '  This  view  is  from  tbe  top  of  the  United  States  Hotel,  loolciag  east-northeast.  It  was  hastily  skatobed 
during  the  approach  of  a  thunder-storm,  and  tbe  "  huge  herald  drops"  came  down  just  as  I  traced  the  dl». 
taut  water-line  of  the  lake.  The  objects  by  the  figure  in  the  foreground  are  the  bsluslrade  and  chimney 
of  the  hotel,  now  (IS48]  a  summer  boarding-bouse  for  strangers.  The  first  height  beyond  the  water  on 
the  right  is  the  point  on  which  stands  Fort  Oswego.  The  land  in  the  far  distance,  on  tbe  same  aide,  is 
Four-mile  Point,  behind  which  Montcalm  landed  hia  forces.  On  (he  left  is  seen  the  light-home  upon  one 
of  the  stone  piers,  and  beyond  it  spread  out  the  vrntera  of  Lake  Ontario. 

*  Circumstanoei  conneoted  with  his  election  are  rather  amusing.  A  vessel  was  to  be  lanched  upon  (I 
think)  Seneca  Lake,  at  Geneva,  and,  it  being  an  unuaaal  event,  people  came  from  afar  to  see  [t.  Tbe  yonisg 
folks  gathered  there,  determined  to  have  a  dance  at  night.  A  fiddle  was  procured,  but  a  fiddler  was  want- 
ing. Yoong  Cochran  was  an  amaienr  peribrmer,  and  his  aervioes  were  demanded  on  the  oooaaion.  He 
gratified  tbe  joyous  company,  and  at  the  supper-table  one  of  the  gentlemen  remarked,  in  commendation  of 
his  talents,  that  he  was  "  fit  for  Congress."  The  hint  was  favorably  received  by  tbe  company,  the  matter 
waa  "  talked  up,"  and  he  was  nominated  and  elected  a  representative  in  Congress  for  the  district  then  com- 
prising the  whole  state  of  New  York  west  of  Schenectady.  He  always  claimed  to  have  fiddled  himself 
into  Congress. 
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Attempted  Abduction  of  General  Schuyler  bj  Walterme jer.  Alarm  of  the  Family.  *  Narrow  Escape  of  an  Infant 

place.  His  lady,  many  yean  his  junior,  was  the  youngest  and  favorite  daughter  of  General 
Schuyler.  She  was  his  traveling  companion  during  his  old  age,  and  constantly  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  the  refined  society  hy  which  he  was  surrounded.  When  her  mother  departed 
from  earth,  she  was  his  companion  and  solace,  and  was  at  his  hedside,  to  minister  to  his  wants, 
in  the  hour  of  death.*  Although  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  Revolution  were  passed  before 
the  years  of  her  infancy  were  numbered,  her  intercourse  with  the  great  and  honorable  of  that 
generation,  during  her  youth  and  early  womanhood,  brought  facts  and  circumstances  to  her 
vigorous  mind  so  forcibly,  that  their  impressions  are  as  vivid  and  truthful  as  if  made  by  actual 
observation.  She  related  many  interesting  circumstances  in  the  life  of  her  father,  and  among 
them  that  of  an  attempted  abduction  of  his  person  in  1781. 

At  the  time  in  question.  General  Schuyler  was  residing  in  the  suburbs  of  Albany,  having 
left  the  army  and  engaged  in  the  civil  service  of  his  country.  Notwithstanding  his  compar- 
atively obscure  position,  his  aid  and  counsel  were  constantly  sought,  in  both  military  and 
civil  transactions,  and  he  was  considered  by  the  enemy  one  of  the  prominent  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  their  success.  He  was  then  charged  by  Washington  with  the  duty  of  intercepting 
all  communications  between  General  Haldimand  in  Canada  and  Clinton  in  New  York. 
For  some  time  the  Tories  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany  had  been  employed  in  capturing 
prominent  citizens  and  carrying  them  off  to  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  exchange.  Such  an 
attempt  was  made  upon  Colonel  Gansevoort,  and  now  a  bold  project  was  conceived  to  carry 
off  General  Schuyler.  John  Waltermeyer,  a  bold  partisan  and  colleague  of  the  notorious 
Joe  Bettys,  was  employed  for  the  purpose.  Accompanied  by  a  gang  of  Tories,  Canadians, 
and  Indians,  ihe  repaired  to  the  neighborhood  of  Albany,  but,  uncertain  how  well  General 
Schuyler  might  be  guided,  he  lurked  among  the  pine  ijirubbery  in  the  vicinity  eight  or  ten 
days.  He  seized  a  Dutch  laborer,  and  learned  from  him  the  exact  position  of^  afiairs  at 
Schuyler's  house,  after  which  he  extorted  an  oath  of  secrecy  from  the  man  and  let  him  go. 
The  Dutchman  seems  to  have  made  a  mental  reservation,  for  he  immediately  gave  inform- 
ation of  the  fact  to  General  Schuyler.  A  Loyalist,  who  was  the  general's  personal  friend, 
and  cognizant  of  Waltermeyer's  design,  also  warned  him.  In  consequence  of  the  recent  ab- 
ductions, the  general  kept  a  guard  of  six  men  constantly  on  duty,  three  by  day  and  three  by 
night,  and  after  these  warnings  they  and  his  family  were  on  the  alert. 
August,  ^^  ^^®  ^^^®  ^^  ^  sultry  day,  the  general  and  his  iamily  were  sitting  in  the  front 
1781.  i^ali,  'Pile  servants  were  dispersed  about  the  premises.  The  three  guards  relieved 
for  the  night  were  asleep  in  the  basement  room,  and  the  three  on  duty,  oppressed  by  the  heat, 
were  lying  upon  the  cool  grass  in  the  garden.  A  servant  announced  to  the  general  that  a 
stranger  desired  to  speak  to  him  at  the  back  gate.  The  stranger's  errand  was  at  once  com- 
prehended. The  doors  of  the  house  were  immediately  shut  and  close  barred.  The  family 
were  hastily  collected  in  an  upper  room,  and  the  general  ran  to  his  bed-chamber  for  his  arms. 
From  the  window  he  saw  the  house  surrounded  by  armed  men.  For  the  purpose  of  arous- 
ing the  sentinels  upon  the  grass,  and  perchance  to  alarm  the  town,  he  fired  a  pistol  from  the 
window.  The  assailants  burst  open  the  doors,  and  at  that  moment  Mrs.  Schuyler  perceived 
that,  in  the  coniusion  and  alarm  of  the  retreat  from  the  hall,  her  infant  child,  a  few  months 
old,  had  been  left  in  the  cradle  in  the  nursery  below.  Parental  love  subdued  all  fear,  and 
she  was  flying  to  the  rescue  of  her  child,  when  the  general  interposed  and  prevented  her. 
But  her  third  daughter*  instantly  rushed  down  the  two  flights  of  stairs,  snatched  the  still 
sleeping  infant  from  the  cradle,  and  bore  it  off  safely.  One  of  the  miscreants  hurled  a  sharp 
tomahawk  at  her  as  she  left  the  room,  but  it  effected  no  other  harm  than  a  slight  injury  to 
her  dress,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  infant's  head.  As  she  ascended  a  private  stair-case  she 
met  Waltermeyer,  who,  supposing  her  to  be  a  servant,  exclaimed,  "  Wench,  wench,  where 

^  Grief  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  the  melancholy  oircumstances  connected  with  the  death  of  his  son-in- 
law,  General  Alexander  Hamilton,  weighed  heavily  upon  his  spirits.  His  death  was  hastened  by  exposure 
and  fatigue  while  accompanying  two  French  dukes  over  the  battle-ground  of  Saratoga.  He  was  taken  ill 
there,  and  never  recovered. 

'  Margaret,  afterward  the  first  wife  of  the  late  venerated  General  Van  Rensselaer  (the  patroon)  of  Albany. 
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uoftlw  Manndsn, 


(taction  of  other  Pair 


ii  your  master  ?' 


With  great  preaenoe  of  mind,  she  replied,  "  Gone  to  alarm  the  town." 
The  Tory's  foltoweis  were  then 
in  the  dining-room,  plundering  it 
of  the  plate  and  other  valuables, 
and  he  called  them  together  for 
consultation.      At  that  moment 
the  general  threw  up  a  window, 
and,  as  if  speaking  to  numbers, 
o&lled  out,  in  a.  loud  voice,  "  Come 
on,  my  brave  fellows,  surround 
the  house  and  secure  the  villains, 
who  are  plundering."     The  as- 
sailants made  a  precipitate  re- 
treat, carrying  with  them  the 
three  guards  that  were  in  the 
house,  and  &  large  quantity  of 
silver  plate.     They  made  their 
way  to  Ballstown  by  daybreak, 
where  they  took  General  Gor- 
don a  prisoner  from  his  bed,  and 
with  their  booty  returned  toCan- 
ada.'     The  bursting  open  of  the 
.   '     doors  of  General  Schuyler's  house 
urtiused  the  sleeping  guards  in  the  cellar, 
fj^*^    who  rushed  up  to  the  back  hall,  where  they 
^'^        hadleft  their  arms,  but  they  were  gone.     Mrs, 
Church,'  another  daughter  of  General  Schuyler, 
who  was  tlit're  at  the  time,  without  the  slightest 
suspicion  Hint  they  might  be  wanted,  caused  the 
arnjs  to  bt-  removed  a  short  time  before  the  attack, 
nil  arcnunt  i>f  apprehended  injury  to  her  little  son, 
ivhojn  shi'  ftrwiid  playing  with  them.     The  guards 
lind  jio  o\hft  weapon  but  th«r  brawny  fists,  and 
these  they  iis<.'i  manfully  until  overpowered.     They 
ivcre  taken  to  Canada,  and  when  they  were  ex- 
'jhanged,  ihc  general  gave  them  each  a  farm,  in 
Pura'i.LM  i'"iiiity.     Their  names  were  John  Tubbs, 
.I'liij  r,  I,.  -    nod  John  Ward. 

Mrs,  Cochran  was  the  infant  rescued  by  her  in- 
trepid  sister.     The  incident  is  one  of  deep  interest, 
j^jt^  ,  -^C*    /^        j/j  aj^      ""^  shows  the  state  of  constant  alarm  aud  danger 
-e»Ar?^.    f  n  -Ip  i;^~t^i*'l^'^'^-<~    {„  „hich  the  people  lived  at  that  day,  particularly 
those  whose  position  made  them  conspicuous.     Mrs.  Cochran  kindly  complied  with  my  so- 
licitation for  a  likeness  of  herself  te  accompany  the  narTat4ve  here  given. 


'  Major  Cochran  related  to  me  an  incidenl  coiuiected  with  the  booty  in  question.  Among  the  plunder- 
ed articles  was  a  siiver  soap  tnreen.  He  waa  at  Washingtoil  city  at  the  limr  of  the  inauguration  of  Har- 
riaoD,  in  1841,  and  while  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  viewing  Trumbull's  picture  of  the  surrenileror  Bur- 
gojne,  a  stranger  at  his  elbow  inquired,  "  Who  in  that  flne-looking  man  in  the  group,  in  cilizeo'i  dress  ?" 
"General  Sohnjler,"  replied  Major  Cochran.  "General  Sohnjler!"  repeated  the  stranger.  "Why,  I 
ate  soap  not  long  since,  at  Belleville,  in  Canada,  from  a  tureen  that  was  carried  olT  from  hia  hocse  by  gome 
Tories  in  the  Revolution."     This  was  the  first  and  only  traoe  the  family  ever  had  of  the  plucdored  articles, 

'  She  was  the  wife  of  John  B.  Cbarch,  Esq,,  an  English  genlleman,  who  was  a  contractor  for  ihe  French 
army  in  America  under  Rocbanibean.     He  returned  to  England,  and  was  afterward  a  member  of  Parliament. 
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Departure  from  Otwefo.  The  Geoetee  Hirer.  Storm  on  tfae  Lake.  Sea^ckneMk  Fort  Niagv^ 

It  was  my  intention  to  go  directly  from  Oswego  to  Rome,  by  the  plank  road  that  trav- 
erses the  old  war-paths  of  the  last  century  between  those  points,  for  the  region  westward  is 
^uite  barren  of  incident  connected  with  the  Revolution.  Old  Fort  Niagara,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Niagara  River,  was  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  Tories  and  Indians  while  preparing  for 
marauding  excursions  on  the  borders. of  civilization  in  New  York,  or  when  they  returned  with 
prisoners  and  scalps.  Beyond  this  it  offered  no  attractions,  for  hardly  a  remnant  of  its  for- 
mer material  is  left.  But  having  been  joined  at  Oswego  by  another  member  of  my  family, 
who,  with  my  traveling  companion,  was  anxious  to  see  the  great  cataract,  and  desirous  my- 
self to  look  again  upon  that  wonder  of  the  New  World,  I  changed  my  course,  and  on  a 
AugTut  17,  >tormy  morning,  with  a  strong  north  wind  awakening  the  billows  of  Ontario,  we  left 
1848.  Oswego  for  Lewiston  in  the  steamer  Cataract,  commanded  by  the  same  excellent 
Van  Cleve  whose  vessel  got  a  little  entangled,  ten  years  before,  in  the  affair  at  Wind-mill 
Point,  near  Ogdensburgh.  The  lake  was  very  rough,  and  nearly  all  on  board  turned  their 
thoughts  inwardly,  conversing  but  little  until  we  entered  the  Genesee  River  in  the  afternoon. 
Many  lost  the  breakfast  they  had  paid  for,  and  others,  by  commendable  abstinence  and  econ- 
omy, saved  the  price  of  dinner  by  shunning  it  altogether. 

The  scenery  upon  the  tortuous  course  of  the  Genesee  is  very  picturesque.  The  stream  is 
deep  and  narrow,  and  its  precipitous  shores  are  heavily  wooded.  The  voyage  terminated 
three  fourths  of  a  mile  below  the  Lower  Falls  of  the  Genesee,  and  five  miles  from  Ontario. 
Here  is  the  port  of  Rochester.  The  city  lies  upon  the  plains  at  the  Upper  Falls,  two  miles 
distant.  Our  boat  remained  there  until  toward  evening,  and,  the  rain  having  abated,  I 
strolled  up  the  winding  carriage-way  as  far  as  the  Lower  Falls.  This  road  is  cut  in  the 
precipitous  bank  of  the  river,  presenting  overhanging  clifis,  high  and  rugged,  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  steep  precipices  going  down  more  than  a  hundred  feet  below  to  the  sluggish  bed 
of  the  stream.  Every  thing  about  the  falls  is  broken  and  confused.  "The  stream,  the  rocks, 
the  hills,  and  trees  are  all  commingled  in  chaotic  grandeur,  varying  in  lineament  at  each  step, 
and  defying  every  attempt  to  detect  a  feature  of  regularity.  There  sandstone  may  be  seen 
in  every  stage  of  formation,  from  the  loose  soil  to  shale,  and  slate-like  lamina,  and  the  solid 
stratified  rock.  The  painter  and  the  geologist  are  well  rewarded  for  a  visit  to  the  Lower 
Falls  of  the  Genesee. 

We  descended  the  river  toward  evening.  Heavy  clouds  were  rolling  over  the  lake  ;  and 
the  white  caps  that  sparkled  upon  its  bosom,  and  the  spray  that  dashed  furiously  over  the 
unfinished  stone  pier  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  betokened  a  night  of  tempest  and  gloom. 
The  wind  had  increased  almost  to  a  gale  upon  the  lake  while  we  had  been  quietly  lying  in 
the  sheltering  arms  of  the  Genesee.  Premonitions  of  sea-sickness  alarmed  my  prudence,  and 
by  its  wise  direction  1  slipped  into  my  berth  before  eight  o'clock,  and  slept  soundly  until 
aroused  by  the  porter's  bell,  a  little  before  daybreak,  at  Lewiston  Landing.  The  rain  con- 
tinued, though  falling  gently.  We  groped  our  way  up  the  slippery  road  to  the  cars,  and, 
shivering  in  the  damp  air,  took  seats  for  Niagara,  fully  resolved  to  give  the  bland  invitation 
of  the  "  lake  route"  a  colitemptuous  refusal  on  our  return  eastward.  It  may  be  very  pleas- 
ant on  a  calm  day  or  a  moonlight  night,  but  our  experience  made  us  all  averse  to  the  aquatic 
journey. 

We  passed  from  Ontario  into  the  Niagara  River,  seven  miles  below  Lewiston,  while  slum- 
bering, and,  consequently,  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  Fort  Niagara  from  personal  observation. 
We  will  turn  to  veritable  history  for  the  record,  and  borrow  the  outlines  of  an  illustration 
from  another  pencil. 

In  1679,  during  the  administration  of  Frontenac,  a  French  ofiicer  named  De  Salle  in- 
closed a  small  spot  in  palisades  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River,  and  in  1725,  two  years 
before  Governor  Burnet  built  his  fort  at  Oswego,  a  strong  fortification  was  erected  there.  It 
was  captured  by  the  British,  under  Sir  William  Johnson,  in  1759.  The  forces,  chiefly  pro- 
vincials, that  were  sent  against  the  fort  were  commanded  by  General  Prideaux,  who  sailed 
July  7,  ^^^^  Oswego,  and  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  July.  He  at  once  opened 
1757.     iiig  batteries  upon  the  fortress,  but  was  soon  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun.     The 
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AObiA  «  Fort  Hiigm.        StraUjBni  of  Ow  FmiclL        TndJIioiu  mpectliii  tbe  Fort        A  RsAigii  Air  ToriM  (od  Indlw. 

commuid  then  devolved  upon  JohoBon.     Aa  army  of  French  regulars,  twelve  hundred  strong, 
■  drawn  chiefly  from  western  posts,  and  accompanied  by  an  equal  num- 

ber of  Indiaui,  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison,  were  totally  rout- 
ed by  Jobnioa,  and  a  large  part  of  them  made  prisoners.  Tbe  siege 
bad  then  continued  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  the  beleaguered  garri- 
Bon,  despairing  of  succor,  surrendered  the  next  day.  In  addi-  jut.^ 
lion  to  the  aminunitioti  ami  stores  that  fell  into  their  hands,  "^■ 
the  strong  fort  itself  was  nn  iTEiportant  acquisition  for  the  English. 
Within  its  dungeons  were  found  iastruments  for  executions  or  miirden. 
and  the  ears  of  the  English  received  many  horrid  tales  from  the  captive 
Indians  of  atrocities  committed 
there  during  French  rule. 

It  is  said  that  the  mess- 
hoDse,  a  strong  building  still 
standing  within  the  fort,  was 
built  by  the  French  by  strata- 
gem. The  Indians  were  op- 
posed to  the  erection  of  any 
thing  that  appeared  like  a  for- 
tress. The  French  troops  were  kindly  received  by  the  savages,  and  obtained  their  consent 
to  build  a  wigwam.  They  then  induced  the  Indians  to  engage  in  an  extensive  hunt  with 
some  French  officers,  and  when  they  returned  the  walls  were  so  far  advanced  that  they  might 
defy  the  savages  if  they  should  attack  them.  It  grew  into  a  large  fort,  with  bastions  and 
ravelins,  ditches  and  pickets,  curtains  and  counter-scarp,  covered  way,  draw-bridge,  raking 
batteries,  stone  towere,  bakery,  blacksmith  shop,  raess-house,  barracks,  laboratory,  magazine, 
and  a  chapel  with  a  dial  over  its  door  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  hours.  It  covered  about 
eight  acres.  A  few  rods  from  the  barrier-gate  was  a  hurial-grcand,  over  the  portal  of  which 
was  painted,  in  large  letters.  Rest.  The  dungeon  of  tbe  mess-house,  called  the  black-hole, 
was  a  strong,  dark,  and  dismal  place,  and  in  one  comer  of  the  room  was  fixed  an  apparatus 
for  strangling  those  whom  the  despotic  officers  ohose  to  kill.  The  walls  were  profusely  in- 
scribed with  French  names  and  mementoes  in  that  language,  and  the  letters  and  emblems 
were  many  of  them  so  well  executed  as  to  prove  that  sooie  of  the  victims  were  not  of  com- 
mon stamp.  When,  in  June,  1813,  an  attack  upon  the  fort  by  the  English  was  momenta- 
rily expected,  a  merchant,  residing  near  the  fort,  deposited  some  valuable  articles  in  tbe  dun- 
geon. He  went  there  one  night  with  a  light,  and  discovered  his  own  family  name  upon  the 
walls.  Like  other  mins,  it  has  its  local  legends.  The  headless  trunk  of  a  French  officer 
has  been  seen  sitting  on  the  margin  of  the  well  in  the  dungeon  ;  and  large  sums  of  money 
have  been  buried  there,  and  their  localities  pointed  out  by  fingers  visible  only  to  money- 
diggers.' 

During  the  American  Revolution  "  it  was  the  headquarters,"  says  De  Veaux,  "  of  all  that 
was  barbarous,  unrelenting,  and  crael.  There  were  congregated  the  leaders  and  chiefs  of 
diose  bands  of  murderers  and  miscreants  who  carried  death  and  destruction  into  the  remote 
American  settlements.  There  civilized  Europe  raveled  with  savage  America,  and  ladies  of 
education  and  refinement  mingled  in  the  society  of  those  whose  only  distinction  was  to  wield 
the  bloody  tomahawk  and  the  scalping-knife.  There  the  squaws  of  the  forests  were  raised 
to  croinence,  and  the  most  unholy  unions  between  them  and  officers  of  the  highest  rank  smiled 
upon  and  countenanced.  There,  in  their  strong-hold,  like  a  nest  of  vultures,  securely,  for 
seven  years,  they  sallied  forth  and  preyed  upon  the  distant  settlements  of  tbe  Mohawk  and 

'  This  is  copied  rrom  one  pabliihed  in  Barber  and  Howe's  "  Historiod  CoHeotiau  of  New  ¥oik."  They 
eopied  it  fTom  an  engming  published  daring  the  war  of  1812.  It  give*  the  appearance  of  the  laoslityat 
that  lime.  The  view  is  from  the  west  side  of  the  Niagara  River,  itear  tbe  light-hoose.  The  fori  ii  on  tbe 
east  side  (the  right  of  the  piotare),  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  river.  The  steam-boat  wen  in  the  diitanoe  is  oat 
on  Lake  Ontario.  '  See  De  Veaai's  Niagara  FalU. 
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The  Niagara  Birer.  BreDta  there  of  the  AVar  of  1813.  American  Militia.  Brock's  Death.  Hit  Moouxneot. 

Susquehanna  Valleys.     It  was  the  depot  of  their  plunder :  there  they  planned  their  forays, 
and  there  they  returned  to  feast,  until  the  time  of  action  came  again."  ^ 

The  shores  of  Niagara  River,  from  Erie  to  Ontario,  abound  in  historic  associations  con- 
nected with  the  military  operations  on  that  frontier  during  the  war  of  1812.  The  battles 
of  Chippewa,  Lundy's  Lane,  Queenston,  and  Fort  Erie  occurred  in  this  vicinity  ;  but  these 
events  are  so  irrelevant  to  our  subject,  that  we  must  give  them  but  brief  incidental  notice 
as  we  happen  to  pass  by  their  localities. 

Fort  Niagara  was  feebly  garrisoned  by  the  Americans,  and  on  the  1 9th  of  December, 
1 8 1 3,  a  British  force  of  twelve  hundred  men  crossed  the  river  and  took  it  by  surprise.  The 
garrison  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  men.  The  commanding  officer  was  absent, 
the  gates  were  open  and  unguarded,  and  the  fortress,  strong  as  it  was,  became  an  easy  prey 
to  the  enemy.  Sixty-five  of  the  garrison  were  killed,  and  twenty-seven  pieces  of  ordnance 
uid  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores  were  the  spoils  of  victory  for  the  British. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  our  train  moved  from  Lewiston,  and  across  the  Niagara,  on  the 
Canada  shore,  the  heights  of  Queenston,  surmounted  by  Brock's  monument,  were  in  full  view. 
The  battle  that  renders  this  towering  slope  so  famous  occurred  on  the  1 3  th  of  October,  1812. 
The  Americans  were  commanded  by  the  late  General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the  Brit- 
ish by  General  Sir  James  Brock.  The  former  were  about  twenty-five  hundred  strong ;  the 
latter  numbered  about  the  same,  besides  a  horde  of  Chippewa  Indians.  The  British  were 
strongly  posted  upon  the  heights.  At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  13  th  about 
six  hundred  Americans,  under  Colonel  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer  and  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Christie,  crossed  over  in  boats  to  dislodge  the  enemy.  The  passage  was  made  in  the 
face  of  a  destructive  fire,  and  the  brave  Americans  rushed  impetuously  up  the  acclivity  and 
attacked  the  first  battery,  captured  it,  and  soon  stood  victorious  upon  the  height  from  which 
they  had  driven  the  enemy.  General  Brock  endeavored,  in  person,  to  rally  his  scattered 
troops,  and  was  fatally  wounded  while  leading  them  to  the  charge.^  Dismayed  when  they 
saw  their  leader  fall,  they  fled  in  great  confusion.  At  this  time  Colonel  Scott,'  with  a  re- 
enforcement  of  six  hundred  men,  regulars  and  volunteers,  crossed  over  ;  and  the  enemy  was 
also  re-enfbrced  by  troops  from  Fort  George,  and  five  hundred  Chippewa  Indians.  The 
strife  was  fierce  for  a  long  time.  The  British,  re-enforced,  far  outnumbered  the  Americans, 
and  the  militia  remaining  at  Lewiston  could  not  be  induced  to  cross  over  to  support  their 
friends  in  the  combat.  Overwhelming  numbers  closed  in  upon  the  Americans,  and»  after 
fighting  eleven  hours,  they  were  obliged  to  surrender.  The  American  loss  was  about  ninety 
killed  and  nine  hundred  wounded,  missing,  and  prisoners.  The  behavior  of  many  of  our 
militia  on  this  occasion  was  extremely  disgraceful.  Taking  advantage  of  the  darkness  when 
they  crossed  in  the  morning,  they  hid  themselves  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  and  clumps  of 
bushes  near  the  shore,  where  they  remained  while  the  fighting  ones  were  periling  life  upon 
the  heights  above.  The  cowards  were  dragged  out  from  their  hiding-places  by  the  legs,  by 
the  British  soldiers,  after  the  surrender. 

The  rail-road  cars  from  Lewiston  to  the  Falls  ascend  in  their  course  an  inclined  plane  that 
winds  up  what  is  evidently  the  ancient  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  Deposits  of  peb- 
bles at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  and  many  other  facts  connected  with  this  physical  feature  of 
the  country  from  Niagara  to  Oswego,  prove  conclusively,  to  the  mind  of  the  close  observer, 
that  this  was  the  shore  of  Ontario  before  the  great  convulsion  took  place  which  formed  the 

^  General  Brock  was  lieutenant  governor  of  Upper  Canada.  The  Legislature  of  that  province  caosed  a 
monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory,  on  the  heights  near  the  spot  where  he  fell.  It  is  in  a  position  so 
elevated,  that  it  may  be  seen  at  difTerent  points  nearly  fifty  miles  distant.  The  monument  is  constructed 
of  freestone.  The  base,  which  covers  the  vault  wherein  lie  the  remains  of  Greneral  Brock  and  his  aid,  Lieu* 
tenant^olonel  John  M 'Donald  (who  was  killed  in  the  same  action),  is  twenty  feet  square.  The  shaft  rises 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  from  the  ground.  A  miscreant  named  Lett  attempted  to  destroy  it  by 
gunpowder  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  April,  1840.  The  keystone  over  the  door  was  thrown  out,  and  the 
shaft  was  cracked  nearly  two  thirds  of  its  height. 

'  Now  Major-general  Scott,  of  the  United  States  army.  The  present  General  Wool  was  a  captain,  and 
commanded  a  company  in  the  action. 
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Arriral  At  Niagara.     Falls  ViUacn.      View  from  Goat  Island.      BIddle'a  Tow«n      Sublime  Voyage  In  tbe  "Maid  of  the  Mirt." 

Fallfl  of  Niagara.  We  leave  what  questions  upon  this  point  remain  open,  to  be  settled  by 
wiser  minds,  and  hasten  on  to  the  Falls.  We  caught  a  few  glimpses  of  the  green  waters 
from  the  windows  of  the  car,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  porters 
at  the  village,  more  clamorous  for  our  ears  than  the  dull  roar  of  the  cataract  near  by.  The 
fasting  upon  the  lake  and  the  early  morning  ride  had  given  us  a  glorious  appetite  for  break- 
fast, and  as  soon  as  it  was  appeased  we  sallied  out,  guide-book  in  hand,  to  see  the  celebrities. 
These  have  been  described  a  thousand  times.  Poets,  painters,  travelers,  historians,  philos- 
ophers, and  penny-a-liners  have  vied  with  each  other  in  magnifying  this  wonder,  and  as  I 
can  not  (if  I  would)  <*  add  one  cubit  to  its  stature"  for  the  credulous,  a  thought  concerning 
its  sublimity  and  beauty  for  the  romantic,  a  hue  to  the  high  coloring  of  others  for  the  senti- 
•    mental,  or  a  new  fact  or  theory  for  the  philosophical,  I  shall  pass  among  the  lions  in  almost 

^  perfect  silence,  and  speedily  leave  the  excitements  of  this  fashionable  resort  for  the  more 

quiet  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  once  the  "  dark  and  bloody  ground,"  bat 
now  a  paradise  of  fertility,  repose,  and  peace. 

We  crossed  the  wl4rling  rapids  and  made  the  circuit  of  Croat  Island.  In  this  route  all 
the  remarkable  points  of  the  great  cataract  are  brought  to  view.  From  the  Hog*B  Back,  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  island,  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of  the  river  below,  and  the  distant  Can- 
ada shore  beyond.  The  almost  invisible  Suspension  Bridge,  like  a  thread  in  air,  was  seen 
two  miles  distant ;  and  beneath  us,  through  the  mist  of  the  American  Fall,  glorious  with' 
rainbow  hues,  the  little  steam-boat,  the  **  Maid  of  the  Mist,"  came  breasting  the  powerful 
current.  We  looked  down  from  our  lofly  eyrie  (literally,  in  the  clouds),  through  the  miit 
veil,  upon  her  deck,  and  her  passengers  appeared  like  Lilliputians  in  a  tiny  skiff.  From  the 
southern  side  of  the  island  we  had  a  noble  View  of  the  Horse-shoe  Fall,  over  which,  pours 
the  grea.ter  portion  of  the  Niagara  River.  The  water  is  estimated  to  be  twenty  feet  deep 
upon  the  crown  of  the  cataract.  Biddle's  Tower  is  a  fine  observatory,  overlookhig,  on  one 
>  side,  the  boiling  abyss  below  the  fall,  and  standing  apparently  in  the  midst  of  the  rushing 

^  waters  as  they  hurry  down  the  rapids  above.     We  spent  two  hours  upon  the  verge  of  the 

floods,  in  the  shadows  of  the  lofly  trees  that  cover  the  island,  but  these  scenes  were  tame 
compared  with  what  we  beheld  from  the  * '  Maid  of  the  Mist'  *  toward  noon.  We  rode  nearly  to 
the  Suspension  Bridge,  and,  walking  down  a  winding  road  cleft  in  the  rocks,  reached  the  brink 
•f  the  river  at  the  head  of  the  great  rapids  above  the  whirlpool.  There  we  embarked  on  the 
little  steam-boat,  and  moved  up  the  river  to  the  cataract.  As  we  approached  the  American 
Fall,  all  retreated  into  the  cabins,  and,  the  windows  being  closed,  we  were  soon  enveloped  in 
spray.  It  was  a  sight  indescribably  grand.  As  we  looked  up,  the  waters  seemed  to  be  pour- 
ing from  the  clouds.  A  feeling  of  awe,  allied  to  that  of  worship,  pervaded  us,  and  all  were 
silent  until  the  avalanche  of  waters  was  passed.  The  beautiful  lines  of  Brainerd  came  vivid- 
ly up  from  the  shrine  of  memory,  and  aided  my  thoughts  in  seeking  appropriate  language  : 

"  It  would  seem 
As  if  God  poured  thee  from  his  '  hollow  hand,' 
And  hung  his  bow  upon  thine  awful  front, 
And  spoke  in  that  loud  voice  whioh  seemed  to  him 
I    ^  Who  dwelt  in  Patmos  for  his  Savior's  sake, 

'  The  sound  of  many  waters,*  and  had  bade 
The  flood  to  chronicle  the  ages  back, 
And  notch  his  centuries  in  the  eternal  rooks. 

Deep  oaUeth  unto  deep.     And  what  are  we 

That  hear  the  question  of  that  voice  sublime  ? 

Or  what  are  all  the  notes  that  ever  rung 

From  war's  vain  trumpet,  by  thy  thundermg  side  ? 

Yea,  what  is  all  the  riot  man  can  make 
I     •  In  his  short  life  to  thy  unceasing  roar  ? 

i  And  ye^  bold  babbler,  what  art  thou  to  Hun 

Who  drowned  the  world,  and  heaped  the  waters  lar 
^  Above  its  loftiest  mountains  ?  a  light  wave         ^ 

That  breaks  and  whispers  of  its  Maker  a  might. 
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Beautifully  hu  Buokingbam  exprewed  the  reTerential  thonghts  which  fill  the  mind  and 
put  the  lipa  for  uttetanoe  in  that  majestio  preienoe  : 

"  Hail  I  Bovereign  of  the  world  of  floods  1  whose  majesty  snd  might 
Firat  dazzles — tbea  enraptures — tben  o'erawes  the  acbiog  sight; 
The  pomp  of  kings  and  emperors  [n  every  olime  and  zone 
Grow  dim  beneath  the  apleiHlon  of  ttay  gloriou*  watery  throne. 

"  No  Beeta  am  stop  thy  pnigreas,  no  anniei  bid  thee  slay, 
Bnt  onward,  onward,  onward  cby  march  still  holds  its  way ; 
The  rising  mist  that  ve[]s  thee,  as  thine  herald,  goes  before. 
And  the  muaio  that  proclaims  thee  is  the  tfmndering  cataract's  rosr. 

"  Thy  reign  is  of  the  ancient  days,  thy  scepter  from  on  high — 
Thy  birth  was  when  the  distant  stars  first  lit  the  gloomy  sky ; 
The  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the  orbs  that  shine  apon  thee  now. 
Beheld  the  wreath  of  glory  which  first  boond  thy  infant  brow  1" 

Our  little  boat,  after  iweepiog  around  aa  near  the  great  Horse-ahoe  Fall  as  prudence  wonid 
allow,  touched  a  moment  at  the  landing  on  the  Canada  aide,  and  then  returned  to  her  moor- 
ings. We  felt  relieved  when  we  stood  agitin  on  land,  for  there  ii  some  peril  in  the  voyage  ; 
yet  the  <vonderful  soene  yields  a  lull  compensation  for  the  rislc.  It  affords  an  opportunity  to 
exhibit  courage  more  aensibly  than  the  foolish  periling  of  life  in  clambering  over  the  slippery 
rocks  under  the  Falls,  and  sentiment  has  here  some  chance  for  respectable  display.  The  wvek 
previous  to  our  visit  a  young  couple,  witb  a  parson,  took  passage  in  the  "  Maid  of  the  Mist," 
and,  when  enveloped  in  the  spray  of  the  cataract,  wore  united  in  wedlock.  What  an  altar 
before  which  to  make  nuptial  tows  !  Can  they  ever  forget  the  solemn  promises  there  made, 
or  be  unfaithful  to  the  pledge  there  sealed  ? 

We  visited  the  whirlpool,  and  that  wonder  of  art,  the  Suspension  Bridge,  before  returning 
to  the  village.  The  former  is  at  the  elbow  of  the  Niagara  River,  two  and  a  half  miles  be- 
low the  cataract,  and  should  never  be  left  unseen  by  the  visitor  at  the  Falls.  The  Suspen- 
sion Bridge  spans  the  river  near  the  head  of  the  rapids  above  the  whirlpool.  The  preaent 
structure  is  only  the  scaffoldtng  for  constructing  the  one  intended  for  the  passage  of  a  train 
of  rail-road  oars.  Numerous  foot-passengers  were  npon  it,  and  a  coach  and  horses,  with  drivef 
and  two  passengers,  crossed  it  while  we  were  there  The  light  structure  bent  beneath  the 
weight  like  thin  ioe  under  the  skater,  yet  the  passage  is  considered  perfectly  safe.  I  visited 
it  again  toward  evening,  and  made  the  accompanying  sketch  to  illustrate  the  method  of  its 

construction  and 
its  relative  posi- 
tion to  the  Falls.' 
To  attempt  to 
sketch  the  Falls 
tnUhfUlU/  is 
vain.  They 

have  never  yet 
been    portrayed 

■  The  bridge  from  pier  to  pier  ia  eight  hnodred  feet  long.  Its  breadth  is  eight  feet.  The  whole  bridge 
is  mspended  upon  eight  oablei,  fonr  on  each  side,  which  pass  over  towen  fifty-four  feet  high,  built  of  heavy 
timbOTS.  The  towen  for  the  large  bridge  will  be  of  solid  masonry  eighty  feet  high.  Each  cable  is  eleven 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  and  composed  of  seventy-two  nmnber  ten  iron  wires,  around  which  is  wrapped 
small  wire  three  times  boiled  In  linseed  oil,  which  anneals  it,  and  gives  it  n  coat  that  can  not  be  injured  by 
exposure  to  the  weather,  and  preserves  the  wire  from  nisi.  The  cables,  after  passing  over  the  piers  on  the 
banks,  are  fast  anphored  in  masonry  flfly  feet  back  of  them.  The  snspenders  are  composed  of  eight  wires 
each,  and  are  placed  four  and  a  half  feet  apart.     The  bridge  is  two  hundred  feet  above  the  water. 

'  This  view,  looking  up  the  river,  comprises  about  one  half  the  bridge,  a  portion  of  the  bank  on  the  Can- 
ada side  on  the  right,  the  American  shore  on  the  left,  and  a  part  of  the  Falls,  seen  uoder  the  bridge,  in  the 
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in  their  grandeur,  and  never  can  be.  A  picture  can  not  convey  an  idea  of  their  magnificence 
to  the  eye.  They  must  be  teen  to  be  known.  Art  utterly  fails  in  attempts  to  transfer  their 
features  to  canvas,  and  degrades  nature  by  its  puny  efibrts.  In  their  motion  consists  their 
great  sublimity,  and  the  painter  might  as  well  attempt  to  delineate  the  whirlwind  as  to  de- 
pict Niagara  in  its  glory. 

We  lefi  Niagara  early  on  Saturday  morning,  stopped  in  Buffalo  just  long  enough  xugoat  19, 
to  go  from  one  rail-way  station  to  another,  and  reached  Syracuse  at  about  eight  in  ^^^ 
the  evening,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles.  That  day's  journey  seems  more  like  a  dream 
than  reality,  for  hills  and  valleys,  woods  and  meadows,  hamlets  and  villages,  lakes  and  riv- 
ers, the  puff*  of  the  engine,  the  rattle  of  the  train,  men,  women,  and  children  in  serried  ranks, 
are  all  mingled  in  confusion  in  the  kaleidoscope  of  memory,  and  nothing  but  a  map  or  a  Trav- 
eler's Guide-book  cah  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  localities  that  was  spun  out  in  that  rapid 
journey  of  fourteen  hours.  We  remember  the  broad  Niagara,  the  dark  Erie  with  white 
sails  upon  its  bosom,  the  stately  houses  and  busy  streets  of  Buffalo,  the  long  reaches  of  flat, 
new  country,  dotted  with  stumps,  firom  Buffalo  to  Attica  and  beyond,  the  stirring  nuirt  of 
Rochester,  the  fields,  and  orchards,  and  groves  of  lofty  trees  that  seemed  waltzing  by  us,  the 
beautiful  villages  of  Canandaigua  and  Geneva,  the  falls  of  the  Seneca,  the  long  bridge  of 
Cayuga,  the  strong  prison  and  be^iutiful  dwellings  of  Auburn,  and  the  golden  sunset  and  cool 
breeze  that  charmed  us  as  we  approached  Syracuse.  In  that  flourishing  city  of  the  recent 
wilderness  we  passed  a  quiet  Sabbath  with  some  friends,  and  the  next  morning  I  journeyed 
to  Rome. 

Although  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  scarcely  passed  since  Syracuse  was  a  village  of  mean 
huts,^  it  has  a  history  connected  with  European  civilization  more  than  two  hundred  years 
old.  At  Salina,  now  a  portion  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  where  the  principal  salt-wells  are, 
the  French,  under  the  Sieur  Dupuys,  an  officer  of  the  garrison  at  Quebec,  made  a  settlement 
as  early  as  1 6  5  5 .  The  Onondaga  tribe  then  had  their  villages  in  the  valley,  a  few  miles  firom 
Syracuse,  and  a  good  understanding  prevailed  between  them  and  the  new-comers.  The 
jealousy  of  the  Mohawks  was  aroused,  and  they  attempted  to  cut  off*  the  colonists  while  on 
their  way  up  the  St.  Lawrence.  They,  however,  reached  their  destination  in  safety,  and 
upon  the  borders  of  the  Onondaga  Lake  they  reared  dw^lings  and  prepared  for  a  permanent 
colony.  But  the  uneasiness  of  the  Indian  tribes  soon  manifested  itself  in  hostile  preparations, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1658  Dupuys  was  informed  that  large  parties  of  Mohawks,  Oneidas, 
and  even  Onondagas,  were  arming.  Unable  to  procure  assistance  in  time  from  Quebec,  he 
succeeded,  by  stratagem,  in  constructing  some  bateaux  and  escaping  with  the  whole  colony 
secretly  down  the  river  to  Oswego,  and  thence  to  Montreal. 

Relying  implicitly  upon  the  good  faith  and  promised  friendship  of  the  Indians,  Dupuys 
had  neglected  to  preserve  his  canoes.  To  construct  new  ones  in  view  of  the  Indians  would 
advertise  them  of  his  intentions,  and  bring  their  hatchets  upon  the  settlement  at  once.  He 
therefore  had  small  bateaux  made  in  the  garret  of  the  Jesuit's  house,  and  kept  them  concealed 
when  finished.     A  young  Frenchman  had  been  adopted  into  the  family  of  a  chief,  and  had 

^  In  1820  the  late  William  L.  Stone  visited  Syracuse  in  company  with  Mr.  Forman,  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  industrious  friends  of  the  Erie  Canal.  *'  I  lodged  for  the  night,**  says  Mr.  Stone,  "  at  a  miserable 
tavern,  thronged  by  a  company  of  salt-boilers  from  Salina,  forming  a  group  of  about  as  rongh-looking  spec- 
imens of  homanity  as  I  had  ever  seen.  Their  wild  visages,  beards  thick  and  long,  and  matted  hair  even 
now  rise  up  in  dark,  distant,  and  picturesque  effect  before  me.  I  passed  a  restless  night,  disturbed  by 
strange  fancies,  as  I  yet  well  remember.  It  was  in  October,  and  a  flurry  of  snow  during  the  night  had 
rendered  the  morning  aspect  of  the  country  more  dreary  than  the  evening  before.  The  few  houses  I  have 
already  described,  standing  upon  low  and  almost  marshy  ground,  and  surrounded  by  trees  and  entangled 
thickets,  presented  a  very  uniaviting  scene.  '  Mr.  Forman,*  said  I,  '  do  you  call  thu  a  pillagt  ?  It  would 
make  an  owl  weep  to  fiy  09€r  it?  *'  Never  nwnd^  said  he,  in  reply,  *  you  wiU  live  to  aeUji  citf  yet,^ "  Mr. 
Stone  did,  indeed,  live  to  see  it  a  city  in  size,  when  he  wrote  the  above  in  1840,  and  it  is  now  a  city  in  fact, 
with  mayor  and  aldermen,  noble  stores  and  dwellings,  and  a  population  of  some  14,000. 

Judge  Forman  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  founder  of  Syracuse.  He  died  at 
Rutherfordton,  North  Carolina,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1849,  aged  72  years. 
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acquired  great  influence  orei  the  tribe.  By  their  cnitonu  an  adopted  son  had  all  the  prir- 
ilegea  of  a  son  by  birth-  Whan  Dupuya  had  a  sufficient  number  of  bateaux  finished,  thic 
young  mui  went  to  hi«  fbstet-Iather,  and  in  a  eolemn  manner  related  that  he  had  dreamed, 
the  previous  night,  that  he  wai  at  a  feast,  where  the  guests  ate  and  drank  erery  thing  that 
was  set  before  them.  -He  then  asked  the  old  chief  to  permit  hiro  to  make  snoh  a  feast  fiir 
the  tribe.  The  request  was  granted,  and  the  feast  was  spread.  Many  Frenchmen  were 
present,  and  with  boras,  drums,  and  trnmpets,  they  kept  a  continual  uproar.  The  French, 
in  the  mean  while,  were  diligently  embarking  and  loading  their  bateaux,  unobeerred  by  the 
feasting  savages.  At  length  the  guests,  who  had  been  eating  and  drinking  for  hours,  ceased 
gormandizing,  to  take  some  repose.  The  young  Frenchman  commenced  playing  upon  a 
guitar,  and  in  a  few  miniitee  every  red  man  was  in  a  profound  slumber.  He  then  joined 
his  companions,  and  before  morning  the  whole  colony  were  far  on  their  way  toward  Oswego. 
Late  the  next  day  the  Indiana  stood  wondering  at  the  aiLence  that  prevailed  in  the  dwellings 
of  the  whites,  and  when,  at  evening,  having  seen  no  signs  of  human  life  through  the  day, 
they  ventured  to  break  open  the  fastened  dwellings,  they  were  greatly  astonished  at  finding 
every  Frenchman  gone ;  and  greater  was  their  perplexity  in  divining  the  means  by  whi<^ 
they  escaped,  being  entirely  ignorant  of  their  having  any  Tessets.* 

Ten  years  afterward  another  French  colony  settled  in  what  now  ia  called  Pompey,  about 
fourteen  miles  firom  Syracuse,  and  for  three  years  it  prospered,  a«d  many  converts  were  made 
to  the  Catholic  faith  from  the  Onondaga  tribe.  A  company  of  Spaniards,  having  been  in- 
formed of  a  lake  whose  bottom  was  covered  with  brilliant  scales  like  silver,  arrived  there, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  animosities  of  the  respective  adventurers  caused  them  to  accuse  each 
other  to  the  Indians  of  foul  designs  upon  the  tribes.  The  Onondagas  believed  both  parties, 
and  determined  to  rid  themselves  of  such  troublesome  neighbors.  Assisted  by  the  Oneidas 
and  Cayugaa,  they  fell  upon  the  colony  on  AU-8aints'  day,  1 669,  and  every  Frenchman  and 
Spaniard  was  massacred.' 

Evidences  of  much  earlier  visits  by  Europeans  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity,  among 
which  was  a  sepulchral  stone  that  was  exhumed  near  Pompey  Hill.  It  was  of  an  oblong 
figure,  being  fourteen  inohea  long  by  twelve  wide,  and  about  eight  inch- 
es in  thickness.  In  the  center  of  the  surface  was  a  figure  of  a  tree, 
and  a  serpent  climbing  it ;  and  upon  each  side  of  the  tree  was  an  in- 
scription, as  seen  in  the  cut :  "Leo  X.,  De  Vix,  1520.  L.S.\n" 
This  inscription  may  be  thus  translated  :  ■■  Leo  X.,  by  the  grace  of 
God  ;  sixth  year  of  his  ponrificate,  1520."  The  letters  L.  S.  were 
doubtless  the  initials  of  the  one  to  whose  memory  the  stone  was  set  up. 
The  cross  denoted  that  he  was  a  Koman  Catholic,  but  the  meaning  of 
the  inverted  U  is  not  so  clear.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  stone 
was  carved  on  the  spot  by  a  friend  of  the  deceased,  who  may  have  been  one  of  several  French 
or  Spanish  adventurers  that  found  their  way  hither  from  Florida,  which  was  discovered  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1 602.  They  were  amused  and  excited  by  stories  of  a  lake  far  in  the  north, 
whose  bottom  was  lined  with  silver,  and  this  was  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  peril  every  thing 
in  searching  it  out.  De  Sato's  historian  speaks,  in  the  course  of  his  narrative  of  the  adven- 
tures of  that  commander  in  the  interior  of  America,  of  extreme  cold  at  a  place  called  by  the 
natives  Saqiteckama.  It  is  supposed  that  this  name  and  Susquehanna  are  synonymous  ap- 
pellations for  the  cotmtry  in  Central  New  York,  and  that  the  silver-bottomed  lake  was  the 
Onondaga,  the  flakes  and  crystals  of  salt  whiob  cover  its  bottom  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  silver.* 

'  See  extraou  from  a  MS.  hblory  of  Onondaga  coanty,  by  Rev,  J.  W.  Adune,  of  S3nacD9e,  qnoted  In  the 
ilLatorical  CoUeclioos  of  New  York,  p.  398. 

'  Dewilt  Clinlon'i  Mtmoir  o»  Ikt  JtUiguititt  of  Waiim  Ntie  York. ' 

*  See  Clinton's  Mtmoir,  &o. ;  also,  SaDdford'a  JUiorigina,  note  on  psge  114.  The  cryslals  of  sslt  on  the 
hottom  of  the  lake,  into  which  the  eah  iprings  flow,  were,  like  the  scales  of  mics  diioovered  on  tbo  easter/i 
rout  by  Goanold  and  bis  party,  mistaken  for  lamins  of  silver.     There  are  not  manj  salt  springe  near  the 
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Tbe  llohiwk  Valley. 


We  h&ve  Blready  noticed  the  expedition  of  the  French,  under  Frontenac,  aa  far  as  the 
Onondaga  Valley.  From  that  time  nothiog  but  Indian  feuds  disturbed  the  repose  that  rested 
upon  Onondaga  Lake  and  the  beautiful  country  around,  until  busincBB  enterpriie  within  the 
preaent  century  began  its  warfare  upon  the  forests  and  the  rich  soil, 

I  arriTed  at  Rome,  upon  the  Mohawk,  toward  noon.     It  is  a  pleasant  village,  and  stands 
upon  lbs  site  of  old  Fort  Stanwtx,  on  the  western  verge  of  the  historical  ground  of  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley.     Here  was  the  outpoet  of  active  operations  in  this  direction,  and  here  was  en> 
acted  one  of  the  most  desperate  defenses  of  a  fortress  that  occurred  during  our  straggle  for 
independence.     The  village,   in  its    rapid 
__  "^  "^  -^  growth,  has  overspread  the  site  of  the  fortifi- 

cation, and  now  not  a  vestige  of  antiquity  re- 
inauis,except  a  large  elm-tree  by  the  house  of 
Alvah  Mudge,  Esq.,  which  stood  within  the 
southwest  angle  of  the  fort.  Mr.  Mudge 
kmdly  pointed  out  to  me  the  area  compre- 
hended within  the  fort,  and  the  portion  of 
the  village  seen  in  the  picture  covers  that 
area.  The  mason-work  in  the  foreground 
is  a  part  of  the  first  lock  of  the  Black  River 
Canal,  at  present  an  anproduotive  work. 
The  large  building  in  the  center  of  the  pic- 
ture ia  the  mansion  of  John  Striker,  Esq., 
president  of  the  Roma  Bank,  and  stands  near 
the  site  of  the  northeast  angle  of  the  fort. 
The  whole  view  ia  only  a  few  rods  north- 
west of  the  Mohawk  River,  and  a  mile  east- 
ward of  Wood  Creek,  the  main  inlet  of 
Oneida  Lake.  Here  was  a  portage  of  a 
mile,  and  the  only  interruption  of  water  communication  between  Schenectady  and  Oswego. 
This  inconvenience  was  obviated  by  the  constr«ction  of  a  canal  between  the  Mohawk  and 
Wood  Creek,  in  1797. 

Fort  Stanwix  was  built  in  1 758,  under  the  direction  of  General  Stanwix,  after  the  defeat 
of  Abetcrombie  at  Tioooderoga.  It  was  a  strong  square  fortification,  having  bomb-proof  bas- 
tions, a  glacis,  covered  way,  and  a  well-picketed  ditch  around  the  ramparts.  Its  position 
was  important  in  a  military  point  of  view,  for  it  commanded  the  portage  between  the  Mo- 
hawk and  Wood  Creek,  and  was  a  key  to  communication  between  the  Mohawk  Valley  and 
Lake  Ontario.  Other,  but  smaller,  fortifications  were  erected  in  the  vicinity.  Fort  New- 
port, on  Wood  Creek,  and  Fort  Ball,  about  half  way  across  the  portage,  formed  a  part  of  the 
military  works  there,  and  afTorded  not  only  a  strong  pod  of  resistanoe  to  French  aggressian 
in  that  direction,  but  also  a  powerful  protection  to  the  Indian  trade.  The  works  cost  the 
British  and  Colonial  government  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  four  hundred  dollars, 
yet  when  the  Revolution  broke  out  the  fort  and  its  outposts  were  in  ruins. 

From  the  commencement  of  hostilities  the  Mohawk  Valley  was  a  theater  of  great  activ- 
ity,  and  all  through  the  eventful  years  of  the  contest  it  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  efiects 
of  partisan  warfare.  Every  rood  of  ground  was  trodden  by  hostile  parties,  and  for  seven 
years  the  fierce  Indian,  and  the  ofltimes  more  ferocious  Tory,  kept  the  people  in  continual 
alarm,  spreading  death  and  desolation  over  that  fair  portion  of  our  land.  So  freqnent  and 
sanguinary  were  the  stealthy  midnight  attacks  or  open  daylight  struggles,  that  Tryon  coun- 

mrTace,  but  nnder  (he  marahea  thai  lurronnd  Onondaga  Lake,  and  beneath  the  lake  iu«)f,  there  wems  (u 
lie  a  TBBi  salt  lake,  and  ghatts  are  mnken  froni  the  snrface  above  into  il.  Tbe  water  or  brine  ia  pamped 
Dp  from  these  shaft*  or  welli,  sod  vast  qaantltiei  of  sail  are  macaTactiired  annually  in  the  net|{hborhood  of 
SyraoQM.  A  ^at  omnber  of  men  Bud  employment  there,  and  the  state  derives  a  handsome  revenae  from 
the  works. 
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ty'  obtained  the  appntpriate  appellation  of  "  the  daik  and  bloody  ground,"  and,  long  after 

peaoe  bleaaad  the  land,  it«  foiealt  were  travened  with  fear  and  diitrnit.  Here  waa  the  aeat 
of  Sir  William  Johnaon,*  agent  for  the  Britiah  gov«nt- 
ment  in  ila  tranaaotioiu  with  the  Sdc  Nations.  He  wu 
shrewd,  eonnii^,  and  lioentioua,  bavin;  little  reapeot  for 
the  lain  of  God  or  man,  and  obeerred  them  only  so  far 
aa  oomplianoe  wai  conduaive  to  hia  perwnal  interest.  By 
presents,  conformity  in  dreaa  and  n&nnera,  and  other  ap- 
pliances, he  obtained  almoat  unbounded  influence  over  the 
tribe*  of  the  valley,  and  at  hii  beck  a  thousand  armed  wbt- 
riora  would  rush  to  the  field.  He  died  before  the  events 
of  our  Revolution  brought  his  vast  influence  over  the  In- 
diana into  play,  in  active  measuree  against  the  patriots. 
Yet  bis  muitle  of  power  and  moral  sway  fell,  in  a  great 
degree,  upon  hit  ion,  Sir  John  Johnson,  who  succeeded  to 
his  title,  office,  and  estates.  The  latter,  his  cousia  Guy 
Johnson,  Thayendanegea  (Brant)  the  Mohawk  sachem, 
Daniel  Claus,  and  the  Butlers  were  the  leading  spirits  of  loy- 
alty in  Tryon  county,  and  the  actors  and  abettors  of  scenes 
that  darken  the  blackest  page  in  the  history  of  our  raoe. 
These  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  For  the  present  we  will 
iir  thoughts  te  the  most  inraminent  local  events 
immediately  anteoedent  to  the  siege  of  Fort  Stanwix,  or 
Schuyler,  upon  the  site  of  which,  at  Rome,  we  are  standing, 
f  the  Stamp  Act  reached  even  the  quiet  valley  of  the  Mohawk, 
and  implanted  there  the  seeds  of  rebellion,  and  the  people  were  eager  listeners  while 

the  coofliot  of  power  and  principle  was  going  on  upon  the  sea-board,  during  the  ten  years 
preceding  the  organization  of  the  Continental  anny. '  The  meeting  of  the  general 
Continental  Tongress  caused  opioioas  to  take  a  definite  shape  and  expression,  and  in 

the  autumn  of  Uiat  year  tiie  demukation  line  between  patriots  and  Loyalists  was  distiuetly 

drawn  among  the  people  of  this  inland  district. 

In  the  spring  of  1775,  just  before  the  second  Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  at  a 

court  holden  at  Johnstown,  the  Loyalists  made  a  demonstration  against  the  proceedings  of 


l/       The  excitement  of  tl 


of  Sir  Foler  Wai- 


'  TiTon  oonnty  then  included  all  the  colonial  setllemeDU  io  New  York  west  and  aonthwest  of  Sobeaso- 
tadjr.  It  ws«  taken  frtxB  Albany  connty  in  1772,  and  named  in  honor  of  WilUan  Tryon,  then  governor  of 
the  province.  The  name  wu  obangsd  to  Montgomery  in  1734.  The  county  buildings  were  st  J(4u»- 
towD,  wbere  wu  the  residence  of  Sir  WiUiun  Johnson  (itill  standing). 

'  Sir  William  Johnson  wu  bom  in  Ireland,  aboot  the  year  1714.  He  wai 
Ten,  the  commodore  who  «as  distinguished  in  the  attack  on  LoniBbargh, 
C»pe  Breton,  1745.  Sir  Peter  married  a  lady  (Misa  Watu)  in  New  Trak, 
porchssed  large  tmots  of  land  npon  the  Mohawk,  and  about  1734  young 
Johnson  was  induced  to  come  to  America  and  take  charge  of  his  ancle's 
affiurs  in  that  quarter.  He  learned  the  Indian  language,  adopted  their 
manners,  and,  bj  fair  tiads  and  oonoiliatory  conduct,  von  their  friendship 
and  esteem.  He  hailt  a  large  stone  mansion  on  the  Mohawk,  aboot  three 
miles  weil  of  Amsterdam,  where  he  resided  twenty  years  previoos  to  the 
ereclion  oT  Johnson  Hall  at  JohiutowQ,  It  waa  fortified,  and  wu  called 
¥or%  JoKiaoK.  It  is  still  atanding,  a  anbutantial  apecimen  of  the  domestic 
arohileotnre  of  that  period.  In  1755  he  oommanded  a  force  intended  to 
invest  Crown  Point.  He  was  attacked  by  Dieskan  at  the  head  of  Lake 
George,  where  he  came  off  victorious.  For  this  he  vras  made  major  gen- 
eral and  a  knight.  He  commanded  the  assault  npon  Niagara,  after  the  Yort  JoHxtaH. 
death  of  Prideaux,  and  was  luocessfnl  there.     He  was  never  given  credit 

for  great  military  skill  or  personal  bravery,  and  was  ntMe  expert  in  intrigning  with  Indian  warriors,  and 
sending  them  to  the  field,  than  in  leading  disoiplmed  troops  boldly  into  action.  Ha  died  at  Johnsm  Hall 
(Johnstown)  on  the  lllh  of  Jnlj,  1774,  aged  60  years. 
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molaBCt  of  iMJiiitu.     AhuU  lipoa  Jacob  fliinrrwM.      CungbDung*  Cburcb.      Heednc  at  Cbarrj  V*U«j.     Jobs  JoluHoa. 

the  National  Council,  by  drawing  up  and  obtaining  sigaatoraa  to  a  declaiation  disappnmDg 
of  the  acts  of  that  body  in  the  preceding  autumn.  This  proceeding  of  the  Tories  arouied 
the  indignation  of  the  Whigs,  who  composed  a  considerable  majority  of  the  whites  in  Tryon 
county.  Committees  were  appointed  and  public  meetings  were  called  in  every  district  in 
the  county.  The  fint  was  heU  at  the  hoose  of  John  Veeder,  in  Caughnawaga,*  where  pa- 
tiiotio  speeches  were  made,  and  a  liberty  pole,  a  most  offensive  object  to  the  eyes  of  the  Loy- 
alists, was  erected.  Before  this  was  accwnplished.  Sir  John  Joluson,  accompanied  by  Col- 
onel Claus,  Guy  Johnioa,  and  Cobnel  John  Butler,  with  a  laige  number  of  their  retainers, 
armed  with  swords  and  pistols,  arrived  upon  the  ground  and  interrupted  the  proceedings. 
Guy  Johnson  mounted  a  high  stoop  near  the  old  church 
and  harangued  the  people.  He  expatiated  upon  the 
strength  of  the  king  and  government,  and  the  folly  of  op- 
posing the  authority  of  the  crown.  He  had  not  a  concil- 
iatory word  for  the  people,  but  denounced  their  proceed- 
ings in  virulent  and  abusive  language,  bo  irritating,  that 
Jacob  Sammons,  a  leader  among  the  Whigs,  could  no 
longer  restrain  himself,  but  boldly  pronounced  the  speaker 
a  liar  and  a  Tillain.  Johnson  leaped  from  his  tribune  and 
seized  Sammone  by  the  throat ;  one  of  his  party  felted  the 
patriot  to  the  ground  by  a,  blow  from  a  loaded  whip-han- 
dle, and  then  bestrode  his  body.  When  Sammons  lecov- 
ei«d  from  the  momentary  stupor,  he  hurled  the  fellow  from 
Him,  and,  springing  upon  his  feet,  stripped  off  his  coat  and 
prepared  to  fight,  when  he  was  again  knocked  down.  Most 
of  his  Whig  friends  had  fled  in  alarm,  and  he  was  carried 
to  his  father's  house,  ■■  bearing  upon  his  body  the  first  scars 
of  the  Revolutionary  contest  in  the  county  ot  Tryon."' 

A  spirited  Whig  meeting  was  held  soon  afterward,  in  Cherry  Valley,  where  the  conduct 
of  the  Tories  at  Johnstown  was  strongly  condemned  ;  but  in  the  Palatine  district  and  other 
places  the  threats  and  the  known  strength  of  the  Johnsons  and  their  friends  intimidated  the 
Whigs  for  a  while. 

In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  Johnson  fortified  the  baronial  ball  by  planting  swivels  around 
it.  He  paraded'the  militia,  armed  the  Scotch  Highlanders  {who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Johnstown,  and  were  Roman  Catholics),  and  by  similar  acts,  hostile  to  the  popular  move- 
ment, the  suspicions  of  the  Whigs  were  confirmed  that  he  was  preparing  for  the  suppression 
of  all  patriot  demonstrations  in  the  county,  and  was  inciting  the  Indians  to  join  the  enemies 

'  Cangfauawaga  U  the  snoieet  name  of  the  Indiao  village  that  stood  a  little  eaalwiird  of  the  present  vil- 
lage of  Fonda.  Its  Dame  signifies  coffin,  snd  was  given  to  the  plaoe  in  oonsequence  of  there  being  in  the 
Hohawk,  opposite  the  village,  a  bUok  stone  (still  to  be  seen)  reaembling  a  coffin,  and  projecting  above  the 
snrTaee  at  low  water. — HUtorical  CalUelunt  of  Nta  York,  p.  281. 

*  This  old  cbarob,  now  (1848)  known  as  the  Fonda  Aeadtmy,  noder  the  management  of  Rev.  Donw 
Van  Olinda,  is  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  conrt-house,  in  the  village  of  Fonda.  It  is  a  stime  edifice,  and 
.was  erected  in  1763  by  volnntarj  contributions.  Sir  William  Johnson  contributed  libeislly.  Ita  first  pas- 
tor was  Thomas  Romsyne,  who  was  sncceede4  in  1T95  bj  Abraham  Van  Horn,  one  of  Uie  aarlieit  gnd- 
nates  of  King's  (now  Colombia)  College,  in  the  city  oT  Nev  York.  He  was  from  Kingston,  Ulster  county, 
and  remained  its  pastor  until  1840.  During  his  miniatrj  ho  united  in  marriagB  ISDO  couples.  The  church 
was  without  a  bell  oatU  the  conflscated  properly  of  Sir  John  Johnson  was  sold  in  the  RevalntioD,  when  the 
£mitrJ>tll  of  his  father  was  parchased  and  hung  in  the  steeple.  The  bell  weighs  a  little  more'than  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  bears  the  following  inscription:  '*S.  R.  William  Johnson,  baroaet,  1774.  Made  by 
Miller  aod  Ross,  in  Eliz.  Town," — Sitntiu't  Schaharit  Cinmfji,  &o. 

Over  the  door  of  the  church  is  a  stone  tablet,  with  this  inscription  in  Dutch :  "  Komt  laett  ons  op  gaen 
tot  den  Bergh  des  Heereti,  to  den  huysa  doa  godea  Jacobs,  op  dat  by  ons  leere  van  syne  wegen,  en  dat  wy 
wandel  in  syne  paden."  Englith,  "  Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  die  moontaia  of  the  Lord ;  to  the  boose 
of  the  God  of  Jaoob,  and  he  will  taaoh  us  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths." 

>  Stone's  Lib  of  Brant,  i.,  53. 
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of  liberty  as  soon  &s  actual  hoatilities  sbouid  commence.'  Another  circumstanoe  confiimed 
theK  auspiciana.  Brant  was  the  secretaTy  of  Colonel  Guy  Johnson,  the  aaperintendent  of 
Indiui  afikira  after  the  death  of  Sir  William,  and  hia  activity  in  viaitiog  the  tribes  and  hold- 
ing secret  conferences  with  the  sachems  was  unceasing.  Suddenly  his  former  friendly  inter- 
oourse  with  Mr.  Kiikland,  the  faithful  Christian  missionary,  was  broken  off  in  1774,  and, 
at  Brant's  instigation,  an  Oneida  chief  preferred  charges  ogainat  the  pious  miniater  to  Guy 
Johnson,  and  asked  for  his  removal.  It  was  well  known  that  Mr.  Kirklaod  was  a  Whig,' 
and  this  movement  of  the  wily  sachem  could  not  be  misinterpreted.  But  the  Oneida  nation 
rallied  in  support  of  the  minister,  and  his  removal  was  for  a  time  delayed. 

During  the  aummer  of  1^75  the  Johnsons  were  very  active  in  winning  the  Six  Nations 
from  their  promises  of  neutrality  in  the  coming  contest.'     A  council  of  the  Mohawks  wu 


held  at  Guy  Park  in  May, 
which  was  attended  by 
delegates  from  the  Albany  and 
the  Tryon  county  Committees. 
lAttU  Abraham,  brother  of  the 
famous  Hendrick  who  was  kill- 
ed near  Lake  George,  was  the 
principal  chief  of  the  Mohawks, 
and  their  best  speaker  on  the  oc- 
casion. Guy  Johnson,  the  In- 
dian agent,  was  in  attendance 


A 


at  the  council,  but  the  result 
was  unsatia&ctory  to  both  par- 
ties. The  delegates,  cognizant 
of  the  disaffection  and  bad  faith 
of  the  Indians,  could  not  rely 
upon  their  present  promisee ; 
and  Guy  Johnson,  alarmed  by 
the  events  at  Lexington  and 
Concord,  and  by  intimations 
which  he  had  received  that  hie 
person  waa  in  danger  of  seizure 


by  order  of  the  General  Congress,  broke  up  the  council  abruptly,  and  immediately  directed 
the  assembling  of  another  at  the  Upper  Castle,  on  the  German  Flats,  whither  himself  and 
family,  attended  by  a  large  retinue  of  Mohawks,  at  once  repaired.  But  this  council  was 
not  held,  and  Johnson,  with  hia  family  and  the  Indians,  pushed  on  to  Fort  Stanwix.  His 
sojourn  there  waa  brief,  and  he  moved  on  to  Ontario,  far  beyond  the  verge  of  civilization. 
Brant  and  the  Butlers  attended  him.  and  there  a  large  council  was  held,  composed  chiefly 
of  Cay u gas  and  Seneca s. 

ThuE  far  no  positive  acts  of  hostiUty  had  been  committed  by  Guy  Johnson  and  his  friends, 
yet  hia  design  to  alienate  the  Indians  and  prepare  them  for  war  upon  the  patriots  was  un- 
doubted. His  hasty  departure  with  his  family  to  the  wilderness,  accompanied  by  a  large 
train  of  Mohawk  warriors,  and  the  holding  a  grand  council  in  the  midst  of  the  fieico  Cayu-  . 

'  See  letter  of  Uie  Palatine  Comniittee  to  tbe  ConxmilteB  of  Safet;  at  Albany,  dated  May  ISlfa,  1775. 

'  Samml  Kirkland  was  son  of  tbe  pious  minister,  Duiiel  KirkUnd,  or  Norwioh,  Conincliout  He  leamad 
the  lanipuge  of  the  Mohswki,  was  ordained  a  miasionary  to  tbe  ladiaiM  at  Lebimoa  in  1766,  and  removed 
bis  wife  to  the  Oneida  Castle  in  1769.  The  next  spring  he  removed  to  (he  hooao  of  hia  friend,  General 
Herkimer,  near  Little  Falls,  wliere  his  twin  children  were  bom,  one  of  whom  was  the  late  Dr.  EJrklsnd, 
president  of  Harvard  College.  The  very  nir  of  Norwich  seemed  to  give  Iho  vilalilj  of  freedom  to  its  soos, 
and  Mr.  EJrkland  early  imbibed  those  palriolio  principles  which  dislisKuisbed  him  throngh  life.  His  at- 
tachment to  the  republican  cause  was  well  known,  and,  after  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  the 
provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  desirana  of  secnrin);  either  the  friendship  or  neutrality  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions, sent  a  leiler  (o  bim  inclosing  an  address  to  the  Indians,  and  requesting  him  to  ose  hia  influence  in 
obtaining  tbe  ends  in  view.  Mr.  Kirkland  succeeded  in  securing  the  attachment  of  the  Oneidas  to  the 
patriot  cause,  and  continued  his  religioos  labors  among  them  during  the  war,  when  the  other  trilwE,  through 
the  influence  of  Brant  and  the  Jobosons,  had  taken  np  arms  for  the  king.  He  officiated  as  chaplain  to  the 
American  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  his  tabors,  and  accompanied  Sullivan  in  bis  expedition  in  1779.  The 
state  of  New  York,  in  consideration  of  his  patriotic  services,  gave  him  tbe  lands  of  tbe  "  Kirkland  patent," 
in  Ihe  town  of  Kirkland.  After  40  jears'  servjoe  for  his  God  and  country,  he  fell  asleep  at  Peris,  Oneida 
county,  on  tbe  SSth  of  March,  1808,  in  the  67lb  year  of  bis  age. 

*  General  Schuyler  had  held  a  conferenoe  witb  the  chiefs  of  (be  Six  Nations  during  Ihe  previous  win- 
ter, and,  setting  licfore  them  the  nature  of  the  quarrel  that  had  led  to  hostile  DtOTements,  received  from 
(hem  solemn  promisos  that  they  would  remain  neutral. 

*  This  was  (he  residence  of  Goy  Johnson,  and  is  still  standing,  on  the  north  side  orthe  Mohawk,  about 
a  mile  fnom  the  village  of  Amsterdam,  in  Montgomery  coonly.  It  is  snlistantially  built  of  stone,  and  mav 
stand  a  oentnry  yel~   Embowered  in  trees,  It  is  a  beautiful  summer  residence. 
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Alinu  of  the  People  of  the  Mohswk  Valley.  8ir  John  Johnson  and  Highlanders.  Orders  to  General  Schayler. 

gas  and  Senecas,  greatly  alarmed  the  people  of  the  lower  valley,*  inasmnch  as  his  reply  to  a 
letter  from  the  Proyincial  Congress  of  New  York,  which  he  wrote  from  the  council-  j^^^  g^ 
room  in  the  wilderness,  glowed  with  sentiments  of  loyalty.  It  was,  moreover,  posi-  ^'^^ 
tively  asserted  that  he  was  collecting  a  large  hody  of  savages  on  that  remote  frontier,  to  fall 
apon  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  and  this  belief  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Sir  John 
Johnson,  who  held  a  commission  of  brigadier  general  of  militia,  remained  at  Johnson  Hall, 
then  fortified  and  surrounded  by  a  large  body  of  Loyalists.  The  alarmed  patriots  appealed 
to  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Albany  for  protection,  and  every  preparation  was  made  to 
avert  the  threatened  disaster.  Guy  Johnson,  however,  did  not  return  to  the  valley,  but 
went  to  Oswego,  where  he  called  another  council,  and  then,  accompanied  by  a  large  num* 
ber  of  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  among  whom  was  Brant,  departed  for  Canada. 
He  descended  the  St.  LaMrence  to  Montreal,  where  he  met  Sir  Guy  Carleton  and  Sir  Fred- 
eric Haldimand,  then  governor  of  Canada,  with  whom  the  Indians  entered  into  a  formal 
agreement  to  take  up  arms  for  the  king.'  These  were  the  Indians  who  appeared  against 
the  Americans  at  St.  John's,  on  the  Sorel,  and  who,  in  connection  with  some  Caughnawa- 
gas,  made  the  terrible  massacre  of  Major  Sherburne's  corps  at  the  Cedars  in  the  following 
spring,  noticed  in  a  previous  chapter. 

These  movements  of  the  Johnsons  and  their  friends,  the  strengthening  of  Johnson  Hall, 
the  military  organization  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  in  the  vicinity,  the  increasing  alienation 
of  the  Indians,  the  boldness  of  the  Tories,  and  the  continual  alarm  of  the  people  of  Tryon 
county,  caused  the  General  Congress,  in  December,  1775,  to  take  active  measures  in  that 
direction.  The  Dutch  and  Germans  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  Schoharie,  Cherry  Valley,  and, 
indeed,  in  all  parts  of  that  extensive  country,  were  ardent  Whigs  ;  and  the  Highlanders,  with 
the  retainers  of  the  Johnsons  and  their  friends,  composed  the  bulk  of  the  Tory  population, 
except  a  few  desperate  men  who  looked  for  plunder  and  reward.  Had  these  alone  been  in« 
imical  to  the  patriots,  there  would  have  been  little  alarm ;  but  the  country  swarmed  with 
Indians,  who  were  hourly  becoming  more  and  more  hostile  to  the  Whigs,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Johnsons  and  their  powerful  ally,  Joseph  Brant.  It  was  also  reported  that  mil- 
itary stores  were  collected  at  Johnson  Hall,  and  that  three  hundred  Indians  were  ready  to 
fall  upon  the  whites  when  Sir  John  Johnson  should  give  the  signal.  Congress,  therefore, 
ordered  General  Schuyler  (who  had  returned  to  Albany  from  Lake  Champlain,  on  account 
of  ill  health)  to  take  such  measures  as  he  should  think  proper  to  seize  the  military  stores,  to 
apprehend  the  Tory  leaders,  and  to  disarm  the  loyal  inhabitants.  He  had  no  troops  at  com- 
mand, but,  aided  by  the  Albany  Committee  of  Safety,  he  soon  mustered  seven  hundred  men 
and  marched  to  Schenectady.  The  Mohawks  of  the  <*  Lower  Castle"  (near  Amsterdam), 
with  Little  Abraham  at  their  head,  had  not  been  seduced  by  Brant  and  Johnson,  but  kept 
to  their  promise  to  remain  neutral.  To  preserve  their  good-will,  Schuyler  sent  to  them  a 
messenger  (Mr.  Bleecker,  the  Indian  interpreter,  then  residing  at  Albany)  with  a  janoary  is^ 
belt,  informing  them  of  the  object  of  bis  expedition.  They  were  not  pleased  with  ^^• 
the  idea  of  invasion,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the  general  to  persuade  him  to  desist.  He 
conferred  with  them  at  Schenectady,  satisfied  them  of  his  good  intentions  and  the  necessity 
of  the  movement,  and  then  marched  on  as  far  as  Guy  Park.  He  dispatched  a 
letter  at  the  same  time  to  Sir  John  Johnson,  requesting  a  personal  interview  with 
him.     They  met  at  Guy  Park  in  a  friendly  way,  and  General  Schuyler  proposed  terms  by 


^  On  the  11th  of  Jnly,  Colonel  Herkimer  wrote  from  Canajoharie  to  the  Palatine  Committee,  that  he  had 
received  credible  intelligence  that  morning  that  Johnson  was  ready  to  march  back  upon  the  settlement  with 
a  body  of  800  or  900  Indians,  and  that  his  point  of  attack  would  be  jost  below  the  Little  Falls.  This  in- 
telligence proved  to  be  nntme. 

'  British  historians  assert  that  General  Carleton  was  averse  to  the  employment  of  the  savages  against 
the  Americans.  Mr.  Stone,  in  his  Life  of  Brant,  quotes  from  a  speech  of  that  chief,  wherein  the  reverse 
is  asserted.  The  British  commanders  never  failed  to  employ  Indians  in  warfare,  when  their  services  could 
be  obtained.  Their  feelings  of  humanity  doubtless  revolted  when  coalescing  with  the  savages  of  the  forest 
to  butcher  their  brethren,  but  with  them  principle  too  often  yielded  to  txpedieney  in  that  unrighteous  war. 
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which  the  matter  might  he  settled  without  hloodshed.  He  demanded  the  immediate  sur- 
render of  all  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores  in  the  possession  of  Johnson,  the  delivery  to  him 
of  all  the  arms  and  military  accouterments  held  hy  the  Tories  and  Indians,  and  Sir  John's 
parole  of  honor  not  to  act  inimioally  to  the  patriot  cause.  Sir  John  asked  twenty-four  hours 
for  consideration.  His  reply  was  unsatisfactory,  and  Schuyler  marched  on  to 
Caughnawaga,  within  four  miles  of  Johnstown.  The  militia  had  turned  out  with 
alacrity,  and  his  force  of  seven  hundred  men  had  increased  to  three  thousand.  Sir  John, 
alarmed,  acceded  to  all  the  terms -proposed  hy  General  Schuyler,  and  the  next  day  that  offi- 
cer proceeded  to  Johnson  Hall,  where  arms  and  other  munitions  of  war  were  surrendered  hy 
the  baronet.  About  three  hundred  Scotchmen  also  dehvered  up  their  arms.  Colonel  (aft- 
erward General)  Herkimer  was  empowered  to  complete  the  disarming  of  the  Tories,  and 
General  Schuyler  and  his  forces  marched  back  to  Albany. 

It  soon  aflerward  became  evident  that  what  Sir  John  had  promised  when  constrained  by 
fear  would  not  be  performed  when  the  cause  of  that  fear  was  removed.  He  violated  his 
parole  of  honor,  and  the  Highlanders  began  to  be  as  bold  as  ever  in  their  opposition  to  the 
Whigs.  Congress  thought  it  dangerous  to  allow  Johnson  his  liberty,  and  directed  Schuyler 
to  seize  his  person,  and  to  proceed  vigorously  against  the  Highlanders  in  his  interest.  Col- 
onel Dayton  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  an  expedition  £)r  the  purpose,  and  in 
May  he  proceeded  to  Johnstown.  The  baronet  had  friends  among  the  Loyalists  in 
Albany,  by  whom  he  was  timely  informed  of  the  intentions  of  Congress.  His  most  valuable 
articles  were  put  in  an  iron  chest  and  buried  in  his  garden^  when  he  heard  of  Dajrton's  ap- 
proach, and,  hastily  collecting  a  large  number  of  his  Scotch  tenants  and  other  Tories,  he  fled  to 
the  woods  by  the  way  of  the  Sacandaga,  where  it  is  supposed  they  were  met  by  Indians  sent 
from  Canada  to  escort  them  thither.'  Amid  perils  and  hardships  of  every  kind,  they  trav- 
ersed the  wilderness  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Hudson  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and, 
after  nineteen  days'  wanderings,  arrived  at  Montreal.  Sir  John  was  inmiediately  commis- 
sioned a  colonel  in  the  British  service,  raised  two  battalions  of  Loyalists  called  the  JohTison 
Greens^  and  became  one  of  the  bitterest  and  most  implacable  enemies  of  the  Americans  that 
appeared  during  the  war.  He  afterward,  as  we  shall  observe,  scourged  the  Mohawk  Valley 
with  flre  and  sword,  and  spread  death  and  desolation  among  the  frontier  settlements  even  so 
far  south  as  the  Valley  of  Wyoming. 

After  the  flight  of  Johnson  and  the  Tories,  Tryon  county  enjoyed  a  short  season  of  repose, 
and  nothing  of  importance  occurred  during  the  remainder  of  1776  and.  the  winter  of  1777. 
Yet  the  people  did  not  relax  their  vigilance.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  received 
by  them  with  great  joy,  but  they  clearly  perceived  that  much  was  yet  to  be  done  to  support 
that  declaration.  Congress,  too,  saw  the  importance  of  defending  the  Northern  and  West- 
ern frontiers  of  New  York  from  the  incursions  of  the  enemy  and  their  savage  allies.  The 
fortresses  on  Lake  Champlain  were  already  in  their  possession,  and  General  Schuyler  was 
ordered  to  repair  and  strengthen  old  Fort  Stanwix,  then  in  ruins,  and  to  erect  other  fortifl- 
catious,  if  necessary,  along  the  Mohawk  River.     Colonel  Dayton  was  charged  with  the  duty 

'  Sir  John  had  a  faithful  black  slave,  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  duty  of  burying  his  iron  oheat.  Colonel 
Volkert  Veeder  bought  the  slave  when  Johnson  Hall  was  sold,  but  be  would  never  tell  where  the  treasure 
was  concealed.  Sir  John  visited  the  Mohawk  Valley  in  1780,  recovered  his  slave,  and  by  his  directions 
found  the  iron  chest. — Simnu. 

'  This  is  inferred  from  a  sentence  in  one  of  Brant^s  speeches,  quoted  by  Mr.  Stone,  as  follows :  '*  We 
then  went  in  a  body  to  a  town  then  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  rescued  Sir  John  Johnson,  bringing  him 
fearlessly  through  the  streets."     Brant  and  Guy  Johnson  were  both  in  England  at  that  time. 

Lady  Johnson  was  conveyed  to  Albany,  and  there  kept  for  some  time,  as  a  sort  of  hostage  for  the  good 
conduct  of  her  husband.  Among  the  articles  left  in  Johnson  Hall  was  the  family  Bible  of  Sir  WilUam. 
When  the  confiscated  property  was  sold,  the  Bible  was  bought  by  John  Taylor,  who  was  afterward  Lieu- 
tenant-governor of  New  York.  Peroeiving  that  it  contained  the  family  record  of  the  Johnsons,  Mr.  Taylor 
wrote  to  Sir  John,  oflering  its  restoration.  A  rude  messenger  was  sent  for  the  Bible.  *'  I  have  come  for 
Sir  William's  Bible."  he  said,  **and  there  are  the  four  guineas  which  it  cost."  The  man  was  asked  what 
message  Sir  John  bad  sent.  He  replied,  "  Pay  four  guineas  and  take  the  book." — Stone^i  Life  of  Brant, 
ii.,  145. 
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of  repairing  Fort  Stanwix,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Tryon  county  militia,  but  he  seems  to 
have  made  little  progress,  for  it  was  not  complete  when,  in  the  summer  of  the  next 
year,  it  was  invested  by  St.  Leger.     He  named  the  new  fortress  Fort  Schuyler,  in 
honor  of  the  commanding  general  of  the  Northern  Department,  and  by  that  appellation  it 
was  known  through  the  remainder  of  the  war.' 

In  the  course  of  the  spring  of  1777,  Brant  came  from  Canada,  and  appeared  among  the 
Mohawks  at  Oghkwaga,'  or  Oquaca,  with  a  large  body  of  warriors.  He  had  not  yet  com- 
mitted any  act  of  hostility  within  the  borders  of  New  York,  nor  was  his  presence  at  the  Cedars 
known  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Yet  none  doubted  his  hostile  intentions,  and  his  presence 
gave  much  uneasiness  to  the  patriots,  while  the  Tories  became  bolder  and  more  insolent. 
In  June  his  intentions  became  more  manifest,  when  he  ascended  the  Susquehanna,  from 
Oghkwaga  to  UnadiUa,  with  about  eighty  of  his  warriors,  and  requested  an  interview  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnstone,  of  the  **  Johnstone  Settlement."  He  declared  that  his  object  was 
to  procure  food  for  his  famished  people,  and  gave  the  whites  to  understand  that,  if  provisions 
were  not  furnished,  the  Indians  would  take  them  by  force.  Mr.  Johnstone  sounded  Brant 
concerning  his  future  intentions,  and  the  chief,  without  reserve,  told  him  that  he  had  made 
a  covenant  with  the  king,  and  was  not  inclined  to  break  it.  The  people  supplied  him  with 
food,  but  the  marauders,  not  satisfied,  drove  off*  a  large  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine. 
As  soon  as  the  Indians  had  departed,  not  feeling  safe  in  their  remote  settlement,  the  whites 
abandoned  it,  and  took  refuge  in  Cherry  Valley.  Some  families  in  the  neighborhood  of  Una* 
dilla  fled  to  the  German  Flats,  and  others  to  Esopus  and  Nbwburgh,  on  the  Hudson  River. 

As  the  Indian  forces  were  constantly  augmenting  at  Oghkwaga,  it  was  determined  by 
Greneral  Schuyler  and  his  officers,  in  council,  that  Herkimer  (now  a  brigadier)  should  repair 
thither  and  obtain  an  interview  with  Brant.  Herkimer  took  with  him  three  hundred  Tryon 
county  militia,  and  invited  Brant  to  meet  him  at  Unadilla.  This  the  chief  agreed  to.  In 
the  mean  while,  Colonel  Van  Schaick-  marched  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  as  far  as 
Cherry  Valley,  and  General  Schuyler  held  himself  in  readiness  to  repair  to  Unadilla  if  his 
presence  should  be  needed.  These  precautions  seemed  necessary,  for  they  knew  not  what 
might  be  the  disposition  of  Brant. 

It  was  a  week  after  Herkimer  arrived  at  Unadilla  before  Brant  made  his  appearance. 
He  came  accompanied  by  five  hundred  warriors.  He  dispatched  a  runner  to  Herkimer  to 
inquire  the  object  of  his  visit.*     Herkimer  replied  that  he  came  to  see  and  converse  with 

'  This  change  in  the  name  of  the  fort,  from  Stanwix  to  Schuyler,  produced  some  confusion,  for  there  was 
already  an  old  fort  at  Utica  called  Fort  Schuylei\  so  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  a  com- 
mander of  provincial  troops  in  the  war  with  the  French  and  Indians. 

*  Toward  the  close  of  the  winter  of  1777  a  large  gathering  of  Indians  was  held  at  Oghkwaga.  The 
Provincial  Congress  of  New  York  dispatched  thither  Colonel  John  Harper,  of  Harpersfield,  to  ascertain 
their  intentions.  He  arrived  on  the  27th  of  February,  and  was  well  received  by  the  Indians.  They  ex- 
pressed their  sorrow  for  the  troubles  that  afflicted  Tryon  county,  and  gave  every  assurance  of  their  pacific 
dispositions.  Colonel  Harper  believed  them,  and  gave  them  a  feast  by  roasting  an  ox.  It  was  afterward 
discovered  that  all  their  friendship  was  feigned ;  their  professions  of  peaceful  intentions  were  gross  hypoc- 
risy. A  few  weeks  subsequently,  while  taking  a  circuit  alone  through  the  woods  near  the  head  waters  of 
the  Susquehanna,  Harper  met  some  Indians,  who  exchanged  salutations  with  him.  He  recognized  one  of 
them  ds  Peter,  an  Indian  whom  he  had  seen  at  Oghkwaga,  but  they  did  not  know  him.  His  great-coat 
covered  his  uniform,  and  he  feigning  to  be  a  Tory,  they  told  him  they  were  on  their  way  to  cut  off  the 
Johnstone  settlement  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Susquehanna,  near  Unadilla.  Colonel  Harper  hastened  hack 
to  Harpersfield,  collected  fifteen  stout  and  brave  men,  and  with  them  gave  chase  to  the  marauders.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  night  they  came  upon  the  Indians  in  the  valley  of  Charlotte  River.  It  was  ahnost 
daylight  when  their  waning  fires  were  discovered.  The  savages  were  in  a  profound  slumber.  Their  arms 
were  silently  removed,  and  then  each  ftian  of  Harper's  party,  selecting  bis  victim,  sprang  upon  him,  and 
before  he  was  fairly  awake  the  savage  found  himself  fast  bound  with  cords  which  the  whites  had  brought 
with  them.  It  was  a  bolder  achievement  than  if  the  red  men  had  been  killed,  and  nobler  because  bloodless. 
When  the  day  dawned,  and  the  Indians  saw  their  captors,  Peter  exclaimed,  ^'  Ugh !  Colonel  Harper  1 
Why  didn't  I  know  you  yesterday  ?''  They  were  taken  to  Albany  and  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety. 

*  The  real  object  of  the  conference  is  not  known.  It  is  supposed  that,  as  Herkimer  and  Brant  had  been 
near  neighbors  and  intimate  friends,  the  former  hoped,  in  a  personal  interview,  to  persuade  the  chief  to  join 
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his  brother.  Captain  Brant.  **  And  all  these  men  wish  to  converse  with  the  chief  too  ?" 
asked  the  qaick-witted  messenger.  He  returned  to  Brant  and  communicated  the  reply. 
The  parties  were  encamped  within  two  miles  of  each  other,  and  the  whole  assemblage  made 
an  imposing  display.  By  mutual  agreement,  their  arms  were  to  be  lefl  in  their  respective 
encampments.  The  preliminaries  being  arranged,  Brant  and  about  forty  warriors  appeared 
upon  the  skirt  of  a  distant  wood,  and  the  parties  met  in  an  open  field.  A  circle  was  form- 
ed, and  the  two  commanders,  with  attendants,  entered  it  for  conference.  After  exchanging 
a  few  words,  Brant  asked  Herkimer  the  object  of  his  visit.  He  made  the  same  reply  as  to 
the  messenger.  "  And  all  these  have  come  on  a  friendly  visit  too  ?"  said  the  chief  '*  All 
want  to  see  the  poor  Indians.  It  is  very  kind,*'  he  added,  while  his  lip  curled  with  a  sar- 
castic smile.  After  a  while  the  conversation  became  animated,  and  finally  the  chief,  being 
pressed  by  direct  questions  concerning  his  intentions,  firmly  replied,  "  That  the  Indians  were 
in  concert  with  the  king,  as  their  fathers  had  been ;  that  the  king's  belts  were  yet  lodged 
with  them,  and  they  could  not  violate  their  pledge  ;  that  General  Herkimer  and  his  follow- 
ers had  joined  the  Boston  people  against  their  sovereign ;  that,  although  the  Boston  people 
were  resolute,  the  king  would  humble  them  ;  that  General  Schuyler  was  very  smart  on  the 
Indians  at  the  treaty  of  German  Flats,  but,  at  the  same  time,  was  not  able  to  afibrd  the 
smallest  article  of  clothing ;  and,  finally,  that  the  Indians  had  formerly  made  war  on  the 
white  people  when  they  were  all  united,  and,  as  they  were  now  divided,  the  Indians  were 
not  frightened."  He  also  told  General  Herkimer  that  a  war-path  had  been  opened  across 
the  country  to  Esopus,  for  the  Tories  of  Ulster  and  Orange  to  join  them.  The  conference 
ended  then,  with  an  agreement  to  meet  the  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  the  respective  forces 
to  remain  encamped  as  they  were.' 

During  the  conference,  some  remarks  made  by  Colonel  Cox  greatly  irritated  the  sachem, 
and  on  his  signal  to  his  warriors,  who  were  near,  they  ran  to  their  encampment,  raised  the 
shrill  war-hoop,  and  returned  with  their  rifles.  In  the  mean  while  the  chief  became  paci- 
fied, and  the  warriors  were  kept  at  a  proper  distance.  Herkimer,  however^  fearful  that 
Brant's  pacific  appearance  might  be  feigned,  prepared  to  act  with  decision  on  the  following 
morning.  He  charged  an  active  young  soldier,  named  Wagner,  with  the  duty  of  shooting 
Brant,  if  any  hostile  movement  should  appear  on  the  part  of  the  chief  Wagner  was  to  se- 
lect two  assistants,  who  were  to  shoot  the  two  attendants  of  Brant  at  the  same  time.  He 
chose  Abraham  and  George  Herkimer,  nephews  of  the  general,  and  the  three  stood  by  the 
side  of  Herkimer  the  next  morning.  There  was  no  necessity  for  their  services,  and,  haply, 
no  blood  was  shed  on  the  occasion.  Mr.  Stone  ^eems  to  have  mistaken  Herkimer's  precau- 
tion, in  this  instance,  for  premeditated  perfidy,  and  says  that,  had  the  intent  been  perpetra- 
ted, the  stain  upon  the  character  of  the  provincials  would  have  been  such  that  "  all  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Mohawk  could  not  have  washed  it  away."  Mr.  Wagner  was  yet  living  at  Fort 
Plain  when  I  visited  that  place  in  1848,  and  I  have  his  own  authority  for  saying  that  the 
arrangement  was  only  a  precautionary  one,  for  which  Herkimer  deserved  praise.  Mr.  Stone 
gives  his  version  upon  *'  the  written  authority  of  Joseph  Wagner  himself"  Simms  has  de- 
clared, in  .his  "History  of  Schoharie  County,"  and  repeated  in  conversation  with  myself, 
that  Wagner  told  him  he  never  furnished  a  MS.  account  of  the  affair  to  any  one.  Here  is 
some  mistake  in  the  matter,  but  the  honorable  character  of  Greneral  Herkimer  forbids  the 
idea  of  his  having  meditated  the  least  perfidy. 

Agadn  they  met,  and  the  haughty  chief — ^haughty  because  conscious  of  strength — as  he 
entered  the  circle,  addressed  General  Herkimer,  and  said,  **  I  have  five  hundred  warriors 
with  me,  armed  and  ready  for  battle.  You  are  in  my  p6wer,  but,  as  we  have  been  friends 
and  neighbors,  I  will  not  take  advantage  of  you."  He  then  gave  the  signal,  and  all  his 
warriors,  painted  in  the  hideous  colors  that  distinguished  them  when  going  into  battle,  burst 

the  patriots,  or,  at  least,  to  remain  neutral.     It  is  also  supposed  that  be  went  to  demand  restitution  for  the 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  of  which  the  savages  bad  plundered  the  Johnstone  and  Unadilla  settlements. 
^  Campbell's  jSnnalt  of  Tryon  County. 
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from  the  Burrounding  forest,  gave  the  war-hoop,  and  discharged  their  rifles  in  the  air.  Brant 
coolly  advised  the  general  to  go  back  to  his  house,  thanked  him  for  his  courtesy  on  the  occa- 
sion, expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  one  day  return  the  compliment,  and  then  turned  proudly 
upon  his  heel  and  disappeared  in  the  shadowy  forest.  '*  It  was  early  in  July,  and  the  morn- 
ing was  remarkably  clear  and  beautiful.  But  the  echo  of  the  war-hoop  had  scarcely  died 
away  before  the  heavens  became  black,  and  a  violent  storm  obliged  each  party  to  seek  the 
nearest  shelter.  Men  less  superstitious  than  many  of  the  unlettered  yeomen,  who,  leaning 
upon  their  arms,  were  witnesses  of  the  events  of  this  day,  could  not  fail,  in  aflertimes,  to 
look  back  upon  the  tempest,  if  not  as  an  omen,  at  least  as  an  emblem,  of  those  bloody  mas- 
sacres with  which  these  Indians  and  their  associates  subsequently  visited  the  inhabitants  of 
this  unfortunate  frontier. '*' 

A  few  days  after  this  conference,  Brant  withdrew  his  warriors  from  the  Susquehanna  and 
joined  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Colonel  John  Butler,  who  were  collecting  a  large  body  of  To- 
ries and  refugees  at  Oswego,  preparatory  to  a  descent  upon  the  Mohawk  and  Schoharie  set- 
tlements. There  Guy  Johnson  and  other  officers  of  the  British  Indian  Department  sum- 
moned a  grand  council  of  the  Six  Nations.  They  were  invited  to  assemble  <*  to  eat  the 
flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  a  Bostonian*' — ^in  other  words,  to  feast  on  the  occasion  of  a  pro- 
posed treaty  of  alliance  against  the  patriots,  whom  the  savages  denominated  Bostonians,  for 
the  rei^n  that  Boston  was  the  focus  of  the  rebellion.  There  was  a  pretty  full  attendance 
at  the  council,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  sachems  adhered  faithfully  to  their  covenant  of  neu- 
trality made  with  General  Schuyler,  until  the  appeals  of  the  British  commissioners  to  their 
avarice  overcame  their  sense  of  honor.  The  commissioners  represented  the  people  of  the 
king  to  be  numerous  as  the  forest  leaves,  and  rich  in  every  possession,  while  those  of  the  col- 
onies were  exhibited  as  few  and  poor ;  that  the  armies  of  the  king  would  soon  subdue  the 
rebels,  and  make  them  still  weaker  and  poorer ;  that  the  rum  of  the  king  was  as  abundant 
as  Lake  Ontario  ;  and  that  if  the  Indians  would  become  his  allies  during  the  war,  they 
should  never  want  for  goods  or  money.  Tawdry  articles,  such  as  scarlet  clothes,  beads,  and 
trinkets,  were  then  displayed  and  presented  to  the  Indians,  which  pleased  them  greatly,  and 
they  concluded  an  alliance  by  binding  themselves  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  the  patriots, 
and  to  continue  their  warfare  until  the  latter  were  subdued.  To  each  Indian  were  then  pre- 
sented a  brass  kettle,  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  gun,  a  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  a  piece  of  gold, 
a  quantity  of  anmiunition,  and  a  promise  of  a  bounty  upon  every  scalp  he  should  bring  in.' 
ThoAfendanegea  (Brant)  was  thenceforth  the  acknowledged  grand  sachem  of  the  Six  Nations, 
and  soon  afterward  commenced  his  terrible  career  in  the  midst  oi  our  border  settlements.' 

We  have  thus  glanced  at  the  most  important  events  that  took  place  in  the  Mohawk  Val- 
ley and  adjacent  districts  prior  to  the  attack  of  St.  Leger  upon  Fort  Stanwix,  or  Schuyler 
(as  it  will  hereafter  be  called),  which  mark  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  there,  before  Brant 
and  his  more  savage  white  associates  brightened  the  tomahawk  and  musket,  and  bared  the 
knife,  in  avowed  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  liberty.  Volumes  might  be,  and,  indeed,  have 
been,  written  in  giving  details  of  the  stirring  events  in  Tryon  county  during  our  Revolution- 
ary struggle.*  To  these  the  reader  is  referred  for  local  particulars,  while  we  consider  trans- 
actions there  of  more  prominent  and  general  interest. 


'  Campbeirs  Annals  of  Tryon  County, 

*  Seo  Life  of  Mary  JemUon.  Tliis  pamphlet  was  written  in  1823,  and  published  by  James  D.  Bemis, 
of  Canandaigua,  New  York.  She  was  taken  a  captive  near  Fort  Dnquesne  (now  Pittsburgh)  when  a  child, 
and  was  reared  among  the  Indians.  She  married  a  chief,  and  became  an  Indian  in  every  particular,  except 
birth.  At  the  council  here  spo£en  of  she  was  present  with  her  husband.  Her  death  occurred  at  the  age 
of  89.  .  She  says  that  the  brass  kettles  mentioned  in  the  text  were  in  use  among  the  Seneca  Indians  as  late 
as  1823,  when  her  narrative  was  printed. 

'  Soon  after  Brant  joined  the  Indians  at  Oghkwaga,  he  made  a  hostile  movement  against  the  settlement 
of  Cherry  Valley.  He  hovered  around  that  hamlet  for  some  days,  but  did  not  attack  it.  Of  this  a  detail- 
ed account  will  be  given  hereafter. 

*  The  most  voluminous  are  Campbell's  Annah  of  Tryon  Coiuniy^  Stone's  Lift  of  Brant^  and  Simms^s 
Schoharie  County  and  Border  Warz  of  New  York, 
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DoloBst  Pelar  OuaeTo 


"  A  screun  I  'tis  but  the  panther's — nangbl 

Breaks  Ibe  calm  sunshine  there; 
A  thicket  stirs  I  a  deer  has  sought 

From  sight  B  closer  lair; 
Again  Up«n  the  gr«M  (be;  droop, 
Then  bursts  the  vell-lcnown  whoop  on  wboop, 

Shrill,  deafening  on  the  air, 
And  onward  from  their  ambush  deep, 
Like  wolves,  the  savage  warriors  leap." 

now  upon  an  Indian  battle-ground,  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep  forest, 
y  where  the  cunning  and  ferocity  of  the  savage  had  free  exercise  in  the  pan- 
ther-like manenvera  of  the  ambuBCode,  and  the  unrestrained  use  of  the 
hatchet  and  knife.  Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  red  warriors  subordinate, 
and  comparatiTely  ineffective  in  the  conflicts  we  have  considered,  except 
in  the  battle  at  Lake  George  and  in  the  masBacre  at  the  Cedars.  We 
have  seen  their  method  of  warfare  wholly  subverted  by  European  tactics, 
and  their  fiery  courage  ( 


trolled  <by  a  policy  unknown 
in  their  sanguinary  battles, 
unsuited  to  their  martial  training,  and  unsatis- 
factory to  their  fierce  natures  when  aroused  by 
the  flow  of  blood.  But  in  the  siege  of  Fort 
Schuyler,  which  we  are  about  to  chronicle,  and 
particularly  in  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  operations  of  that  siege, 
the  Indians,  commanded  by  Brant,  the  most 
subtle  and  accomplished  war  chief  of  his  time, 
&nned  the  strong  right  arm  of  St.  Leger,  and 
were  left  free  to  fight  according  to  the  customs 
of  their  race. 

In  the  spring  of  1777,  Colonel  Peter  Gan- 
■evoort'  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  Fort 
Schuyler,  and  held  that  post  in  the  summer  of 
that  year,  when  Burgoyne  was  making  his  vic- 
torious march  toward  Albany  by  way  of  Lake 
Champlain.  The  successfiil  progress  of  the 
British  commander  greatly  alarmed  the  people 
of  the  north,  and  those  of  Tryon  county  were 
particularly  disturbed  by  intelligence  that  a  de- 


'  Peter  Gansevoort  was  bom  in  Albany,  Julf  ITth,  1749.  He  accompanied  Montgomery  into  Canada  in 
1775,  with  the  rank  of  major,  and  the  nejt  jaar  he  was  ippointed  a  colonel  in  the  New  York  line,  which 
commission  he  held  when  he  derended  Fort  Sohiiyler  against  Si.  Leger.  For  his  gutlanC  defense  of  that 
post  he  reoeived  the  thanks  of  Congrefs,  and  in  1781  vas  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  by  the 
state  of  New  York.  After  the  war  he  was  for  many  years  a  military  agent.  He  held  several  offices  of 
trust,  and  was  always  esteemed  for  his  bravery  and  Judgment  as  a  soldier,  and  for  his  fidelitj,  intelligeace, 
and  probity  as  a  citiieD.     He  died  July  2d,  1812,  aged  62  years. 
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leant  upon  them  from  Oswego  might  be  oxpectod.  Ai  early  ae  June,  a  man  from  Canada, 
UTMted  as  a  spy,  had  disclosed  the  Iket  tlutt  a  detachment  of  British  troops,  Canadians  and 
Indianfl,  was  to  penetiate  the  country  by  way  of  Oswego  and  the  Mohawk,  to  join  Burgoyne 
when  he  should  reaoh  Albany.  This  intelligence  was  soon  af^er  confirmed  by  Thomas  Spen- 
oer,  a  friendly  Oneida  half-breed  sachem,  who  was  sent  to  Canada  a  secret  emissary  far  in- 
fennation.  He  was  present  at  a  conncil  where  Colonel  Clans,'  a  hrother-in-law  of  Sir  John 
Johnson,  presided,  and  there  he  became  acquainted  with  the  general  plans  of  Burgoyne. 
The  Oneida  further  informed  the  inhabitants  that  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Colonel  Clans,  with 
their  families,  were  then  at  Oswego  in  command  of  seven  hundred  Indians  and  four  hand- 
led regular  troops  ;  that  there  were  six  hundred  Tories  at  Oswegatchie  (Ogdensburgh)  ready 
to  join  them  ;  and  that  Colonel  John  Butler  was  to  arrive  at  Oswego  on  the  14th  of  Jnly, 
from  Niagara,  with  Tories  and  Indians. 

This  information,  instead  of  arousing  the  Whigs  of  the  Mohawk  Yatley  to  prompt  and  ce- 
dent action,  aeeraed  to  paralyze  them  with  alarm.  The  timid  were  backward  in  preparing 
fbi  the  field,  and  the  wavering,  considering  the  patriot  cause  almost  hopeless,  became  Loy 
alists,  01,  at  best,  passive  Whigs.  Fort  Schuyler  was  still  unfinished,  and  feebly  garrison- 
ed, and  certain  discomfiture  seemed  to  await  the  patriots  in  that  region.  Colonel  Ganse> 
Toort,  however,  was  vigilant,  active,  and  hopeful.  He  wrote  spirited  letters  to  General 
Schuyler,  imploring  aid,  and  that  officer  aa  urgently  laid  the  condition  of  Tryon  county  be- 
fbn  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York,  and  also  the  General  Congress.  But  it  was 
then  too  late  to  expect  succor  from  a  distance,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Mohawk  Valley  were  thrown  upon  their  own  fee- 
ble resources  for  defense.  St.  Leger  and  his  Rangers,  with 
the  forces  of  Johnson,  Claus,  Butler,  and  Brant,  mentioaed 
by  the  Oneida  chief,  wero  already  in  motion,  and  on  the  1st 
of  August  the  enemy,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  strong, 
eame  up  Oneida  Lake,  and  near  the  ruins  of  gld  Fort  New- 
port prepared  to  invest  Fort  Schuyler.  The  Indians  wero 
led  by  Brant,  and  the  whole  beleaguering  foroe,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  maroh  at  Oswego  Falls,  was  disposed  in  ad- 
mirable order  for  the  journey  through  the  forest.  The  main 
body  was  led  by  the  Indians,  under  Brant,  in  five  columns, 
ftur  hundred  and  sixty  paces  in  front  of  the  advanced  guard. 
The  Indians  marohed  in  single  file,  at  targe  distances  apart 
Between  the  five  columns  and  the  rear-guard  a  file  of  In- 
dians, ten  paces  apart,  formed  a  line  of  communication.  Tfae 
advanced  guard  was  one  hundred  paces  in  front  of  the  main 
column,  which  was  disposed  in  Indian  file,  the  right  and  left 
flanks  covered  by  a  file  of  savages.  The  rear-guard  was 
formed  of  regular  troops.  The  advanced  guard  was  com- 
posed of  sixty  marksmen,  selected  firom  the  corps  of  John- 
son's Hoyol  Greens,  and  led  by  Captain  Watts,  a  brother- 

■  Daniel  Claus  married  the  daughter  oT  Sir  Williarn  JobMoo,  sod  was  a  man  of  raHuiderable  iufiuBDoe. 
BranI  entertained  for  him  aentimenta  of  tbe  strongest  peraooal  hostilitj,  allhough  both  were  engaged  in  the 
same  oaoae.  His  wife  died  in  Can&da  in  1801,  and  Brant,  in  lbs  nuns  of  the  Five  Nations,  m»de  a,  speech 
(tf  condolence  on  her  death.  William  Clans,  deputy  luperinleDdeDt  of  Indian  aflairs,  was  b>s  son. — Sabiiu'i 
Iiiva  of  IKt  Loyaliili. 

'  This  diagism,  representing  the  order  of  march  of  (ha  beaisging  force,  ia  a  reduced  copy  of  an  engrav- 
ing in  8t9*t't  Lift  of  Brant.  The  original  drawing,  beandfall;  oolored,  wai  found  in  the  writing..desk  oT 
St.  Leger,  whioh  he  left  behind  when  iie  fled  from  hU  oamp  before  Fort  Schujier.  The  following  is  no  ez- 
planalion  vi  Ibe  diagram :  aaaaa,  Qve  colainna  of  Indians  in  front,  flanking  the  British  flag ;  b,  advanced 
gnird;  n,  line  of  eommnnioation  between  tfae  advanced  guard  and  Indian  columns;  cc,  dd,  the  left  and 
light  wingi  of  the  eighth  and  thirty-fourth  regiments  (the  thirl;<fonrtb  on  the  left  side) ;  t,  rear-gnard ; 
//,  lodisw  on  the  right  and  left  dank* ;  i  i,  line  of  oommonioation. 

Q 
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in-law  of  Sir  John  Johnson.  Each  corps  was  likewise  furnished  with  practiced  marksmen 
at  short  intervals,  who  were  ordered  to  concentrate  their  strength  upon  any  point  that  might 
be  attacked.  St.  Leger,  as  appears  from  his  private  diary,  was  much  annoyed  on  the  way 
by  the  disposition  of  his  Indian  allies  to  proceed  according  to  their  own  notions  of  expediency. 
They  were  averse  to  approaching  the  fort  in  a  body,  but  the  commander  finally  persuaded 
them  to  be  governed  by  his  directions,  which,  at  Oswego,  they  had  promised  to  obey,  and 
on  the  2d  of  August  Lieutenant  Bird  and  Brant  commenced  the  investment  of  the  fort« 
The  garrison,  under  Colonel  Gansevoort,  consisted  of  seven  hundred  and  fiily  men.  In 
July,  Colonel  Marinus  Willett,  an  active  and  judicious  officer,  had  joined  the  garrison  with 
his  regiment,  and,  on  the  very  day  when  Bird  commenced  the  investiture  of  the  fort.  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Mellon,  of  Colonel  Wesson's'  regiment,  arrived  with  two  hundred  men,  and 
two  bateaux  laden  with  provisions  and  military  stores.  With  this  timely  addition,  the  gar-, 
ruon  had  sufficient  provision  for  six  weeks,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  ammunition  for  small 
arms.  But  for  their  cannon,  their  most  important  means  of  defense,  they  had  only  about 
ibur  hundred  rounds,  or  nine  cartridges  for  each  piece  a  day  for  that  length  of  time.  The 
garrison  was  also  vrithoiU  a  flag  when  the  enemy  appeared,  but  their  pride  and  ingenuity 
soon  supplied  one  in  conformity  to  the  pattern  adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress.  Shirts 
were  cut  up  to  form  the  white  stripes,  bits  of  scarlet  cloth  were  joined  for  the  red,  and  the 
blue  ground  for  the  stars  was  composed  of  a  cloth  cloak  belonging  to  Captain  Abraham 
Swartwout,  of  Dutchess  county,  who  was  then  in  the  fort.*  Before  sunset  the  curious  mo- 
saic-work standard,  as  precious  to  the  beleaguered  garrison  as  the  most  beautifully-wrought 
flag  of  silk  and  needle-work,  was  floating  over  one  of  the  bastions. 

On  the  3d,  Colonel  St.  Leger  arrived  before  the  fort  with  his  whole  force.  It  was  a  mot* 
ley  collection  of  British  regulars,  a  few  Hessians  and  Canadians,  well-armed  Tories,  and 
troops  of  warriors  from  the  various  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations,  except  the  Oneidas,  who  were 
faithful  to  their  agreement  to  remain  neutral.  St.  Leger  dispatched  an  officer,  bearing  a 
flag,  to  the  fort,  immediately  after  his  arrival,  ^ith  a  copy  of  a  pompous  manifesto  which  he 
had  sent  among  the  people,  conceived  very  much  in  the  vein  of  the  one  issued  by  Burgoyne 
from  Crown  Point,  a  few  weeks  before.  He  magnified  the  power,  clemency,  and  justice  of 
the  king,  and  charged  the  General  Congress,  and  other  assemblies,  committees,  &c.,  with 
cruelty  in  the  form  of  <<  arbitrary  imprisonment,  confiscation  of  property,  persecution  and 
torture,  unprecedented  in  the  inquisitions  of  the  Romish  Church."  He  also  denounced  the 
patriot  civil  authorities  every  where  as  guilty  of  <<  the  profanation  of  religion,"  and  of  "  shock- 
ing proceedings"  of  almost  every  shade  of  darkness.  He  then  exhorted  the  people  who  were 
disposed  to  do  right,  to  remember  that  he  was  <*  at  the  head  of  troops  in  the  full  power  of 
health,  discipline,  and  valor,  determined  to  strike  when  necessary  and  anxious  to  spare  when 
possible,"  and  tempted  them  with  oflers  of  employment  if  they  would  join  his  standard,  se- 
curity to  the  infirm  and  industrious,  and  payment  in  coin  for  all  supplies  for  his  army  that 
might  be  brought  into  his  camp.  "  If,  notwithstanding  these  endeavors  and  sincere  inten- 
tions to  efiect  them,"  he  said,  in  conclusion,  "  the  phrensy  of  hostility  should  remain,  I  trust 

'  The  name  of  this  officer  is  variously  spelled  in  the  books — Weston,  Wesson,  and  Wessen.  At  the  close 
of  an  antograph  letter  of  his  among  Gates's  Papers  (vol.  x.),  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  it  is  writ- 
ten Wesson,  and,  presuming  that  he  spelled  his  own  name  correctly,  I  give  that  orthography.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Colonel  Wesson  and  his  regiment  were  active  participators  in  the  battles  of  Bemb's 
Heights,  a  few  weeks  later  than  the  time  in  question. 

*  It  was  in  Captain  Swartwout's  company,  while  at  Poughkeepsie,  that  Samuel  Greake,  an  emissary  of 
£ir  Henry  Clinton,  enlisted,  in  the  character  of  a  recruit,  insinuated  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  offi- 
cers at  Fort  Schuyler,  and  acquired  much  valuable  information  respecting  the  means,  designs,  and  expecta^ 
tions  of  the  Americans.  He  was  suspected,  arrested,  tried  by  court-martial  as  a  spy,  and  was  condemned 
'to  death.  He  was  spared,  however,  as  a  witness  against  Major  Hammell,  another  recreant  American,  who 
had  accompanied  him  to  Poughkeepsie,  and  who  was  under  arrest  9X  that  time.  Geake  confessed  that  he 
was  employed  for  the  purpose  of  which  he  was  accused.  He  said  that  Major  Hammeli  (who  had  been 
•taken  prisoner  by  the  British)  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  enemy,  and  was  promised  a  colonelcy  in  the 
British  army,  and  that  he  (Geake)  was  to  receive  the  commission  of  lieutenant  as  soon  as  he  should  return 
to  New  York  from  Fort  Schuyler. 
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I  shall  stand  acquitted  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man  in  denouncing  and  executing  the  venge- 
ance of  the  state  against  the  willful  outcasts.  The  messengers  of  justice  and  of  wrath 
await  them  in  the  field  ;  and  devastation,  famine,  and  every  concomitant  horror  that  a  re- 
luctant, but  indispensable,  prosecution  of  military  duty  must  occasion,  will  bar  the  way  to 
their  return."  The  patriot  people  who  received  the  manifesto  treated  it  with  derision,  and 
the  little  garriBon,  which  had  already  counted  the  cost  of  a  siege,  and  determined  upon  a 
defense  of  the  fort,  laughed  at  its  threats,  and  regarded  its  olTer  of  bribes  with  scorn. 

The  siege  commenced  on  the  4th.  A  few  bombs  were  thrown  into  the  fort,  and  Aueuat, 
the  Indians,  concealed  behind  trees  and  bushes,  wounded  several  men  who  were  em-  ^'^' 
ployed  in  raising  the  parapets.  Similar  annoyances  occurred  on  the  dth,  and  toward  even- 
ing the  Indians  spread  out  through  the  woods,  encircled  the  fort,  and,  by  hideous  yells  through 
the  night,  attempted  to  intimidate  the  garrison.  St.  Leger,  confident  of  success,  sent  a  dis- 
patch'to  Burgoyne  at  this  juncture,  expressing  his  assurance  that  Fort  Schuyler  would  be 
in  his  possession  directly,  and  the  hope  that  they  would  speedily  meet  as  victors  at  Albany. 
Let  us,  leave  the  besiegers  and  besieged  a  moment,  and  ride  down  to  Oriskany,  eight  miles 
eastward  of  Fort  Schuyler,  where  a  terrible  episode  in  the  siege  occurred. 

I  left  Rome  (site  of  Fort  Schuyler)  at  about  two  o'clock,  in  an  open  light  wagon,  for  Oris- 
kany.* The  day  was  very  warm ;  the  road,  although  nearly  level,  was  excessively  stony, 
and  when  I  arrived  at  the  village  I  was  almost  overcome  by  the  heat  and  fatigue.  Desir- 
ous of  reaching  Utica  that  evening,  I  stayed  at  the  village  only  long  enough  to  procure  a  com- 
petent guide  to  the  battle-ground.  Mr.  George  Graham,  a  resident  of  the  village  (who  was 
one  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  celebration  held  upon  the  battle-ground,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  event,  in  1844),  kindly  accompanied  me  to  the  spot,  and  pointed 
out  the  various  localities  which  were  identified  on  the  occasion  referred  to  by  many  " 
old  men  who  were  present,  some  of  whom  were  in  the  battle.  The  locality  is  about  two 
miles  west  of  the  canal  landing  in  the  village,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  agricultural 
country.  Let  us  consult  the  history  while  on  our  way  thither,  and  then  we  shall  better 
understand  our  "  topographical  survey." 

As  soon  as  St.  Leger's  approach  up  Oneida  Lake  was  known  to  General  Herkimer,  he 
sunmioned  the  militia  of  Tryon  county  to  the  succor  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Schuyler.  The 
timidity  which  seemed  to  have  abated  the  fire  of  the  Whigs,  when  the  first  intimations  of 
the  invasion  were  given  by  the  Canada  spy  and  the  Oneida  sachem,  now  disappeared,  when 
the  threatened  danger  was  at  their  doors,  and  the  call  of  Herkimer  was  responded  to  with 
alacrity,  not  only  by  the  militia,  but  most  of  the  members  of  the  Tryon  county  committee 
entered  the  field  as  officers  or  volunteers.  They  rendezvoused  at  Fort  Dayton,  on  the  Ger- 
man Flats,  and,  on  the  day  when  the  Indians  encircled  the  fort,  Herkimer  was 
near  Oriskany  with  more  than  eight  hundred  men,  eager  to  face  the  enemy.  He  ^^^ 
sent  a  messenger  to  Gansevoort,  informing  him  of  his  approach,  and  requesting  him  to  ap- 
prise him  of  the  arrival  of  his  courier  by  discharging  three  guns  in  rapid  succession,  which 
he  knew  would  be  heard  at  Oriskany.  But  the  messenger  did  not  arrive  until  near  noon 
the  next  day.  Herkimer  was  brave,  but  cautious,  and  determined  to  halt  there  until  he 
should  receive  re-enforcements  or  hear  the  signal  guns  from  the  fort.  His  officers,  influenced 
by  the  impatience  of  their  men  to  press  on  toward  the  fort,  were  opposed  to  delay.  Herki- 
mer, self-relying,  was  firm.  Harsh  words  ensued,  and  two  of  his  colonels,  Cox  and  Paris, 
more  impertinent  than  generous,  denounced  the  old  man  as  a  coward  and  a  Tory.  This 
bitter  taunt  sank  deep  into  his  heart,  but  his  duty  governed  his  feelings,  and  he  calmly  re- 
plied, «<  I  am  placed  over  you  as  a  father  and  guardian,  and  shall  not  lead  you  into  difficul- 
ties from  which  I  may  not  be  able  to  extricate  you."  But  they  persisted  in  their  demands 
for  an  immediate  advance,  and  continued  their  ungenerous  taunts.     Stung  by  imputations 

'  Oriskany  is  a  little  village  aboat  eight  miles  west  of  Utioa,  at  the  junction  of  the  Oriskany  Creek  with 
the  Mohawk.  The  Erie  Canal  and  the  rail-road  both  pass  throogh  it,  and  the  establishment  of  woolen 
factories  there  promises  growth  and  .prosperity  to  the  pleasant  town. 
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of  coff&rdice,  Herkimer  at  length  yielded,  and  gave  the  word  to  "  March  on  !"  at  the  same 
time  teUJDg  those  who  boasted  loudest  of  theit  courage  that  they  would  he  the  fint  to  run 
on  seeing  the  enemy. 

^t.  Jjeger  had  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  HeiUmer,  and  detached  a  division  of  John* 
son's  Greens,  under  Major  Watts,  Colonel  Butler  with  his  Rrangers,  and  Brant  with  a  strong 
body  of  Indians,  to  intercept  him,  and  prevent  an  attack  upon  fais  iutrenchmenta.  Before 
the  arrival  of  Herkimer's  messenger,  Gansevoort  had  observed  the  silence  of  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  also  the  movement  of  a  portion  of  his  troops  along  the  margin  of  a  wood  down 
the  river.  The  arrival  of  the  conrira  dispelled  all  doubts  as  to  the  destination  of  the  detach- 
ment, and  the  signal  guns  were  immediat«ly  fired.     Herkimer  had  informed  Gansevoort,  hy  the 


messenger,  that  he  in' 
tended, on  hearing  the 
Bgnals,  to  cut  his  way 
to  the  fort  through 
the  circumvallating 
camp  of  the  enemy, 
and  requested  him  to 
make  a  sortie  at  the 
same  time.  This  was 
done  as  soon  as  the 
arrangement  eonld  be 
made,  and  a  detaoh- 
ment  of  two  hundred 
men,  consisting  of  por- 
tions of  Gansevoort's 
and  Wesson's  regi* 
ments,  was  detailed 
for  the  purpose,  who 
took  with  them  an 
iron  three  pounder. 
Fifty  men  were  also 


copied  by  Sir  John  Johnson  and  his  Boyal  Greens,  a  detachment  of  whom,  ai 


added,  to  protect  the 
cannon,  and  to  act 
otherwise  as  circum- 
stances might  require. 
The  enterprise  was  in- 
trusted to  Colonel  Ma- 
rinuB  Willett,'  who, 
byqnick  and  judicious 
movements  and  dar- 
ing courage,  with  his 
small  force,  acoom- 
plished  wonders  in  a 
few  hours.  Rain  was 
falling  copiously  while 
preparations  for  the 
sortie  were  in  prog- 
ress, but  the  moment 
it  ceased  Willett  sal- 
lied out  and  fell  fiiri- 
ously  upon  that  por- 
tion of  the  camp  oe- 


■  MariDiu  Willett  wu  bom  at  Junaioa,  Long  IilaDd,  July  Silt  (O.S.),  1740.  He  was  the  7 
of  six  BODB  of  EdiFan]  Willett,  a  Queen's  coanty  SkitaeT.  He  vu  early  imbned  wilb  a  military  spirit,  aai 
joined  the  nrmy,  uoder  Abflrcrombis,  as  a  lieutenant  in  Colonel  Delaiicy'i  regiment,  in  1758.  He  wu  in 
the  diautrans  battle  at  Ticondero^  and  acoompaoied  Bradstreet  in  his  expedition  against  Fort  Frontenao. 
Exposure  in  the  wilderness  injured  his  beallh,  and  he  was  oonfined  by  siokDess  in  the  nawly-ereoted  Ftnt 
Slanwix  until  the  end  of  the  campaign.  Willett  eulj  espoused  the  republioan  oanse  when  British  aggres- 
sion aroused  reaislanee  here.  When  the  British  troops  in  Ibe  Nev  York  garrison  were  ordered  to  Boston, 
eAer  the  akirmLsh  at  Lexington,  thej  attetapteil,  in  addition  to  their  own,  to  carry  off  a  large  qaantity  of 
spare  arms.  Willett  resolved  to  prevent  it,  and,  tboogb  oppoaed  b;  the  mayor  and  other  Whigs,  he  cap- 
tared  the  baggage-wagons  coniainiag  them,  and  took  tbem  baok  to  the  city.  These  arms  were  afterward 
used  by  the  Qist  regiment  raised  by  the  state  of  New  York.  He  was  appointed  second  oapUun  of  a  00m- 
pnny  in  Colonel  M'Dougal's  regiment,  and  accompanied  Montgomery  in  hia  northern  expeditioa.  He  was 
placed  in  command  of  St,  John's,  and  held  thai  post  until  January,  1776.  He  was  that  year  appcrinted  liea- 
tenonl  colonel,  and,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1777,  plaoed  in  command  of  Fort  Constitution,  oa 
the  Hudson.  In  May  he  wu  ordered  to  Fort  Staowix,  or  Schuyler,  where  he  performed  signal  services, 
as  aoticed  in  the  text.  He  was  left  in  command  of  the  fort,  and  remained  there  until  the  summer  of  1776, 
when  he  joined  the  army  under  Washington,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  He  accompanied  Sulli- 
van in  his  campaign  against  the  Indians  in  1779,  end  was  aotively  engaged  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  in  1780, 
1781,  and  1782.  In  1793  he  was  sent  hy  Waabinglon  to  treat  with  the  Creek  Indians  at  the  sonth ;  toi 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier  general  in  the  army  intended  to  act  against  the  Northwestera 
Indians.  He  declined  the  appointment,  for  be  was  opposed  to  the  expedition.  He  was  for  some  time  sheriff 
of  New  York,  and  was  elected  mayor  of  the  cilj  in  1807.  He  was  chosen  elector  of  President  and  Vice- 
president  in  1824,  and  was  made  president  of  the  Electoral  College.  He  died  in  New  York,  August  23d, 
1830,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age. 
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had  been  sent  to  «[^>oie  the  apprrach  of  Herkimer.  The  sdvanced  guard,  unable  to  witfa- 
■tand  the  impetuosity  of  the  attack,  were  driven  in ;  and  to  raddenly  was  Sir  John's  camp 
aasailed,  that  he  was  not  allowed  time  to  put  on  his  coat.  He  endeavored  to  bring  hit  troopa 
into  Older,  bnt  they  fled  in  dismay.  The  Indian  encampm«it  was  then  assaulted,  and  in  a 
few  moment!  the  savaget,  too,  were  scattered.  Sir  John  and  his  troopi  fled  across  the  river, 
to  the  temporary  camp  of  St.  Leger,  and  the  Indians  buried  thenuelvet  in  the  deep  forest 
near.  No  loss  than  twenty-one  wagon-loads  of  spoil,  consisting  of  clothing,  blankets,  stores, 
camp  equipage,  five  British  standards,  the  baggage  of  Sir  John,  with  all  his  papers,  aud 
those  of  other  officers,  containing  every  kind  of  information  necessary  to  the  garrison,  were 
oaptured.  Having  secured  their  prize,  Willett  and  his  party  returned  to  the  fort  without 
the  kss  of  a  man.  The  five  British  color*  were  raised  in  full  view  of  the  enemy,  upon  the 
flag-staff,  beneath  the  uneouth  Amencan  standard,  and  the  whole  garrison,  mounting  the 
parapets,  made  the  forest  ring  with  three  loud  cheers.  This  chivalrous  exploit  was  duly  no- 
Uced  by  Congresi,  and  an  elegant  sword  was  pietented  to  Colonel  Willett  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States. 

General  Herkimer,  in  the  mean  while,  had  moved  from  the  mills,  at  the  mouth  of  Oris- 
kaiiy  Creek,  toward  the  fort,  entirely  unconscious  of  the  ambuscade  that,  in  a  deep  ravine 
two  mile*  diitant,  awaited  hi*  approach.  The  morning  was  dark,  sultry,  and  lowering. 
Hi*  troops,  composed  chiefly  of  the  militia  regiment*  of  Colonels  Cos,  Paris,  Visscher,  and 
Klock,  were  quite  undisciplined,  and  their  order  of  march  was  irregular  and  without  preoau* 
tion.  The  contentions  of  the  morning  had  delayed  their  advance  until  about  nine  o'clock, 
and  the  hard  feelings  that  existed  between  the  commander  and  some  of  his  officers  caused  a 
degree  of  insubordination  which  proved  fatal  in  its  oontequenoes.     Brant  and  his  Tory  asso- 


'  Tbis  sketch  was  mads  fram  tlis  eaatem  side  of  the  nviae,  looking  west.  The  manb  in  the  bottom 
dT  the  raviiie,  mentioned  in  the  text,  u  partiall;  drauied  by  a  nvnlet.  Whan  I  visited  the  (pot  (Auftnst, 
1848),  many  logs  of  the  old  causewsj  vere  atiU  visible,  fuid  aflbrded  a  ero«Bing-place  tot  cattle.  Theie 
k^  are  seen  in  the  pietnre.  The  road  on  the  left  is  the  present  highway  between  OrUkany  and  Rome. 
The  bam  stands  apon  the  western  side  <rf'  the  ravine,  and  along  the  high  ground  upon  which  it  is  situated, 
and  crossing  the  road  soatheaslerly,  the  ambiuh  was  placed.  The  hotliet  of  the  battle  ocoarred  opon  ibe 
high  plain  between  the  niiine  in  die  foregronnd  and  another  beyond  the  moat  distant  trees  in  tha  pioiure. 
The  hills  seen  in  the  extreme  distance,  oa  the  right,  are  those  upon  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk.  The 
frame-work  in  the  ravine  is  the  ramaini  of  the  soaflbldiiig  erected  Tor  the  speakera  at  the  oelahration  alluded 
to,  in  1844.     The  chief  speakers  on  tha  oooasita  were  John  A.  Dix  and  Senator  DickinsoD,  and  the  aodi- 
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elates  had  learned  from  their  scouts  the  exact  route  the  patriots  had  taken,  and  arranged  an 
amhascade  accordingly.  A  deep  ravine  crossed  the  path  of  Herkimer  in  a  north  and  south 
direction,  extending  from  the  high  grounds  on  the  south  to  the  river,  and  curved  toward  the 
east  in  a  semicircular  form.  The  bottom  of  this  ravine  was  marshy,  and  the  road  crossed  it 
by  means  of  a  causeway  of  earth  and  logs.  On  each  side  of  the  ravine  the  ground  was  nearly 
level,  and  heavily  timbered.  A  thick  growth  of  underwood,  particularly  along  the  margin 
of  the  ravine,  favored  concealment.  It  was  upon  the  high  ground  on  the  western  side  of 
this  ravine  that  the  ambush  of  the  Tories  and  Indians  was  laid,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
causeway  was  surrounded  by  them,  as  by  a  circle,  leaving  only  a  small  segment  open  where 
the  road  entered.  Unsuspicious  of  the  proximity  of  the  enemy,  the  whole  body  of  provin- 
cials, except  the  rear-guard,  composed  of  Visscher's  regiment,  descended  into  the  ravine,  fol* 
lowed  by  the  baggage- wagons.  Brant  gave  a  signal,  and  in  an  instant  the  circle  closed,  the 
war-hoop  was  sounded,  and  spear,  and  hatchet,  and  deadly  riiie-ball  fell  upon  the  patriots 
like  hail  from  the  clouds  that  hovered  over  them.  The  rear-guard,  in  fulfillment  of  Herki* 
mer's  prediction,  instantly  fled,  and  left  their  companions  in  the  ravine  to  their  fate.  They 
were  pursued  by  the  Indians,  and  probably  suflered  more,  in  their  cowardly  flight,  than  if 
they  had  boldly  aided  their  environed  companions  in  arms. 

This  qudden  onslaught  produced  great  confusion  in  the  patriot  ranks,  but  they  soon  re- 
covered, and  fought  with  the  courage  and  skill  of  veteran  troops.  The  slaughter,  however, 
was  dreadful.  Herkimer  was  severely  wounded  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  and 
Colonel  Cox  and  Captain  Van  Slyk  were  killed  at  the  first  fire.  A  musket-ball  passed 
through  and  killed  the  horse  of  the  general,  and  shattered  his  own  leg  just  below  the  knee. 
With  perfect  composure  and  cool  eourage,  he  ordered  the  saddle  to  be  taken  from  his  slaugh- 
tered horse  and  placed  against  a  large  beech-tree  near.  Seated  there,  with  his  men  falling 
like  autumn  foliage,  and  the  bullets  of  the  enemy,  like  driving  sleet,  whistling  around  him, 
thcvintrepid  general  calmly  gave  his  orders,  and  thus  nobly  rebuked  the  slanderers  who  called 
him  a  coward.^ 

For  nearly  an  hour  the  fierce  action  continued,  and  by  slow  degrees  the  enemy  was  clos- 
ing in  upon  the  republicans.  The  latter  then  made  an  admirable  change  in  their  method 
of  repulsion.  They  formed  themselves  into  circles,  and  thus  met  the  enemy  at  all  points. 
Their  fire  became  so  destructive  in  this  way,  that  the  Johnson  Greens  and  a  portion  of  But- 
ler's Tories  attempted  a  bayonet  charge.  This  was  promptly  met  by  the  patriots,  and  the 
battle  assumed  the  terrible  form  of  a  death-struggle  in  close  personal  contact.     They 

"  Fought  eye  to  eye,  and  hand  to  hand, 

Alas !  Hwas  but  to  die ; 
In  vain  the  rifle's  deadly  flash 
SoorchM  eagle  plume  and  wampum  sash ; 

The  hatchet  hiss'd  on  high, 
And  down  they  fell  in  crimson  heaps, 
Like  the  ripe  corn  the  sickle  reaps.' ^ 

At  this  moment  a  heavy  thunder-peal  broke  over  the  forest,  and  the  rain  came  down  in  such 

ence  was  estimated  at  15,000  people.  The  scaflbld  was  erected  upon  the  spot,  as  nearly  as  it  could  be 
deflned,  where  General  Herkimer  fell.  In  the  middle  of  the  fleld  beyond  the  scaflbld,  in  the 
lightest  part  near  the  tree,  toward  the  barn,  is  seen  a  dark  spot.  It  marks  the  site,  now  indi- 
cated by  a  cavity,  where  the  beach-tree  stood  under  which  Herkimer  sat  and  delivered  his  or- 
ders. Avarice  cut  the  tree  down  about  eight  years  ago,  and  then  uprooted  the  stump  to  make 
room  for  a  more  precious  hill  of  potatoes.  This  view  is  about  two  miles  west  of  Oriskany,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  main  road.  Arrow-heads,  bullets,  bayonets,  tomahawks,  pipes,  &c.,  are 
still  found  there  by  the  cultivator.  The  bowl  of  an  earthen  pipe  was  shown  to  me  by  a  resi- 
dent upon  the  ground  (whose  house  is  seen  in  the  distance,  beyond  the  barn),  which  he  had 
plowed  up  the  day  before.     He  had  several  other  relics  of  the  battle,  but  would  not  part  with 

any.     The  above  is  a  drawing  of  the  pipe-bowl. 

^  It  is  related  that,  during  the  hottest  of  the  action,  the  general,  seated  upon  his  saddle,  quietly  took  his 

'inder-box  from  his  pocket,  lighted  his  pipe,  and  smoked  as  composedly  as  if  seated  at  his  own  fire-side. 
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torrents  that  the  comba,tant8  ceased  their  strife,  and  sought  shelter  beneath  the  trees.  It 
was  during  this  heavy  shower  that  Willett  made  his  preparations  at  the  fort  for  the  success- 
ful sortie  just  noticed ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  rain  subsided,  he  fell  upon  Johnson's  camp,  and 
the  battle  was  renewed  at  Oriskany. 

During  the  lull  in  the  conflict,  both  parties  viewed  the  ground,  and  made  new  arrange- 
ments for  attack  and  defense.  It  had  been  observed  by  the  patriots  that  the  Indians,  as 
soon  as  they  saw  a  gun  fired  by  a  provincial  behind  a  tree,  would  rush  forward  and  toma- 
hawk him  before  he  could  reload.  To  meet  such  an  exigency  in  the  renewed  conflict,  two 
men  stood  together  behind  a  tree,  and,  while  one  fired,  the  other  awaited  the  approach  of 
the  savage  with  his  tomahawk,  and  felled  him  with  his  bullet.  The  provincials  had  also 
made  choice  of  more  advantageous  ground,  and,  soon  afler  the  renewal  of  the  fight,  so  de- 
structive was  their  fire  that  the  Indians  began  to  give  way.  Major  Watts  came  up  with  a 
detachment  of  Johnson's  Greens  to  support  them,  but  the  presence  of  these  men,  mostly  ref- 
ugees from  the  Mohawk,  made  the  patriots  more  furious,  and  mutual  resentments,  as  the 
parties  faced  and  recognized  each  other,  seemed  to  give  new  strength  to  their  arms.  They 
leaped  upon  each  other  with  the  fierceness  of  tigers,  and  fought  hand  to  hand  and  foot  to 
foot  with  bayonets  and  knives.  It  was  a  terrible  struggle,  and  exhibited  the  peculiar  cruelty 
and  brutality  which  distinguishes  civil  war. 

A  firing  was  now  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  fort.  It  was  the  attack  of  Willett  upon 
the  enemy's  camp.  Colonel  Butler  instantly  conceived  a  stratagem,  and  was  nearly  suc- 
cessful in  its  execution.  He  so  changed  the  dress  of  a  detachment  of  Johnson's  Greens,  that 
they  appeared  like  American  troops.  These  were  made  to  approach  from  the  direction  of 
the  fort,  and  were  at  first  (as  intended  by  Butler)  mistaken  by  the  patriots  for  a  re-enforce- 
ment from  the  garrison.  But  the  quick  eye  of  Captain  Gardinier,  an  oflicer  who  performed 
deeds  of  great  valor  on  that  memorable  day,  discovered  their  real  character,  and,  ordering 
his  men  to  fall  upon  these  pretended  friends,  they  were  soon  scattered  in  confusion.  The 
Indians,  finding  their  ranks  greatly  thinned,  and'  the  provincials  still  undismayed,  raised  the 
loud  retreating  cry,  Oonah !  Oonah !  and  fled  in  all  directions.  The  panic  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Tories  and  Canadians,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  retreated  in  confu- 
sion, pursued  by  the  provincials  with  shouts  of  victory.  Thus,  afler  a  conflict  of  six  hours, 
ended  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  the  bloodiest  encounter,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged, 
that  occurred  during  the  war.  Neither  party  could  claim  a  decided  victory.  Both  had 
suflfered  dreadfully.  The  patriots  remained  masters  of  the  field,  but  they  did  not  accomplish 
the  design  of  the  expedition,  the  relief  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Schuyler.  Their  wounded, 
nearly  fifty  in  number,  were  carried  from  the  field  on  litters,  and  among  them  was  General 
Herkimer,  who  was  taken  to  his  residence  below  the  Little  Falls,  on^  the  Mohawk,  where 
he  died  ten  days  afterward.  The  manner  and  circumstances  of  his  death  wiH  be  noticed 
in  the  relation  of  my  visit  to  his  mansion,  which  is  still  standing. 

The  loss  in  this  battle  seems  not  to  have  been  ofiicially  given  on  either  side.  St.  Leger,  in 
a  letter  to  Burgoyne,  dated  August  11  th,  five  days  after  the  battle,  says,  "  Above  four  ^^ 
hundred  [patriots]  lay  dead  on  the  field,  among  the  number  of  whom  were  almost  all  of 
the  principal  movers  of  the  rebellion  in  that  county."  The  enemy  also  claimed  to  have  taken 
two  hundred  prisoners.  Dr.  Thatcher,  in  his  Military  Journal  (page  89),  records  the  loss 
of  the  Americans  at  "  one  hundred  and  sixty  killed,  and  a  great  number  wounded."  This 
is  the  number  stated  by  Gordon  and  other  cotemporary  writers.  The  Indians  lost  about 
seventy,  among  whom  were  several  chiefs.'  Major  Watts  was  badly  wounded,  and  left  for 
dead  upon  the  field.  He  revived  from  the  faintness  produced  by  loss  of  blood,  crawled  to  a 
brook  and  quenched  his  thirst,  and  there  remained  until  he  was  found,  nearly  three  days 
afterward,  by  an  Indian  scout,  and  taken  into  St.  Leger's  camp.     There  were  many  deeds 

^  Gordon  and  others  relate  that,  in  the  course  of  the  battle,  a  portion  of  the  Indians  became  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  there  was  a  coalition  between  Johnson's  and  Herkimer's-  men  to  destroy  them,  and  that, 
toward  the  close  of  the  conflict,  the  savages  killed  many  of  the  Tories.    ^'  U  is  thought,"  says  Gk>rdon  (ii. 
237),  "  that  near  as  many  of  Sir  John^s  Tory  party  were  killed  by  the  Indians  as  by  the  militia." 
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of  peTBonal  courage  exhibited  in  that  battle,  which,  according  to  the.  military  ethics  of  a  I 
benevolent  age,  would  entitle  the  actors  to  the  crown  of  laurel,  the  applause  of  multitudes, 
and  the  panegyric  of  the  historian.  But  the  picture  is  so  revoltiug  to  the  eye  of  Christian 
benevolence,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  nobler  feelings  of  brotherhood,  which  are  now  happily 
impressing  their  benignant  features  upon  society,  that  it  is  far  better  to  draw  the  curtain  of 
silence  before  it,  and  plead  for  the  warriors,  in  extenuation,  the  dreadful  necessity  that  im* 
pelled  them  to  deeds  so  shocking  to  humanity.  It  is  high  time  that  the  practice  of  pamper^ 
ing  a  depraved  public  taste  by  giving  the  horrid  details  of  slaughter  in  battle,  and  of  invest- 
ing with  glory,  as  models  for  imitation,  those  who  fight  most  furiously  and  slay  most  pro- 
fusely, should  fall  into  desuetude.  These  details  are  not  essential  elements  of  history.  They 
contain  no  useful  lesson,  no  seed  of  philosophy  worthy  of  germination,  no  real  benefit  for  the 
understanding  or  the  heart.  ^  Thus  &r  I  have  avoided  such  recitals,  and  I  shall  do  so  through 
the  whole  work  before  me.  Neither  pen  nor  pencil  shall  intentionally  oontribute  one  thought 
for  a  panegyric  on  war  or  its  abettors.  The  student  of  our  Revolution,  while  he  may  justly 
rejoice  at  the  vast  and  invaluable  blessings  which  followed  that  event,  should  be  taught  to 
lament  rather  than  admire  the  dreadful  instrumentalities  that  were  necessarily  employed. 
He  may  thus  be  taught  without  lessening  the  veneratioii  which  he  ought  to  feel  for  those  i^o 
periled  life  and  fortune  in  defense  of  the  liberty  we  now  enjoy.  Let  us  turn  firom  these  better 
contemplations  to  the  more  unpleasant  task  of  tracing  out  Uie  succeeding  events  of  the  siege 
of  Fort  Sehuyler. 

So  completely  was  the  garrison  still  environed  by  the  besieging  force,  after  the  battle  at 
Oriskany,  that  no  correct  intelligence  of  that  event  could  reach  them.  St.  Leger  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  circumstance,  and,  by  false  representations  of  victory  for  himself,  the  total 
discomfiture  of  the  provincials,  and  the  victorious  advance  of  Burgoyne,  endeavored  to  bring 
the  garrison  to  surrender.  Colonel  BiUenger  and  Major  Frey  were  made  prisoners,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  battle  they  were  forced  to  write  a  letter  to  Colonel  Gansevoort,  which 
contained  many  misrepresentations,  and  a  reconmiendation  to  cease  resistance.  St.  Leger*s 
adjutant  general,  Colonel  John  Butler,  delivered  the  letter  to  Gansevoort,  and  at  the  same 
time  communicated  a  verbal  demand  of  surrender  from  his  commander.  Gansevoort  refused 
an  answer  to  a  verbal  summons,  unless  made  by  St.  Leger  himself  On  the  next  morning. 
Colonel  Butler  and  two  other  officers  approached  the  fort  with  a  white  flag,  and  asked  pei^ 
mission  to  enter  as  bearers  of  a  message  to  the  commander.  The  request  was  granted ; 
they  were  conducted,  blind-folded,  within  the  fortress,  and  received  by  Gansevoort  in  his 
dining-room,  which  was  lighted  with  candles,  the  windows  being  closed.  Colonels  Willett 
and  Mellen  were  present,  and  the  messengers  of  St.  Leger  were  politely  received.  Major 
Ancram,  one  of  them,  more  fluent  in  speech  than  the  others,  made  known  the  wishes  of  St. 
Leger.  He  spoke  of  the  humanity  of  his  feelings,  and  his  desire  to  prevent  further  blood- 
shed. He  assured  Gansevoort  that  it  was  with  much  difliculty  the  Indians  were  restrained 
from  massacre,  and  that  the  only  salvation  of  the  garrison  was  an  immediate  surrender  of 
the  fort  and  all  the  public  stores.  The  officers  and  soldiers  would  be  allowed  to  retain  their 
^^^gftge  and  other  private  property,  and  their  personal  safety  should  be  guarantied.  He  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  these  l)onorable  terms  would  be  immediately  complied  with,  for,  if  they 
were  not,  it  would  be  out  of  St.-  Leger*s  power  to  renew  the  proposition.  The  Indians,  he 
remarked,  were  ready  and  eager  to  march  down  the  country  and  destroy  the  inhabitants ; 
and  they  were  reminded  that  the  total  destruction  of  Herkimer's  relief  corps,  and  the  fact 
that  Burgoyne  had  possession  of  Albaivy,  extinguished  all  hope  of  succor  for  the  garrison. 

*  An  example  in  an  account  of  the  battle  in  question,  given  in  Stone's  Life  of  Brant,  may  be  cited  as  an 
illustnution.  A  Captain  Dillenback  was  assailed  by  three  of  Johnson's  Greens.  ^'  This  o^cer,"  says  the 
biographer,  "  had  declared  he  would  not  he  taken  alive,  and  he  was  not.  One  of  his  three  assailants  seized 
his  gun,  but  he  suddenly  wrenched  it  from  him  and  felled  him  with  the  butt.  He  shot  the  second  dead,  and 
thrust  the  third  through  with  his  bayonet.  But  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph  cU  an  exploit  of  which  even  the 
mighty  Hector ,  or  either  of  the  eons  of  Zertdah,  might  have  been  proud,  a  ball  laid  this  brave  man  low  in  the 
dust."  It  is  the  last  clause  which  is  chiefly  objectionable,  for  therein  the  historian,  not  content  with  record- 
ing the  bloody  act  (justified  by  the  law  of  self-preservation),  lauds  it  as  a  deed  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 
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E8|d7  of  Colonel  WUlett  to  8t  Lager's  Menengera. 


St.  Lager's  written  Demand  of  Surrender. 


GanaeToorf a  RBpkj, 


This  speech,  made  up  of  falsehood,  persuasion,  and  threats,  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
patriot  officers,  and  Colonel  WiUett,  with  the  approbation  of  Colonel  G-ansevoort,  promptly 
and  properly  replied.  I  give  his  words,  as  contained  in  his  narrative.  They  were  delivered 
with  emphasis,  while  he  looked  the  officer,  he  says,  full  in  the  face  :  <*  Do  I  understand  you, 
sir  ?  I  think  you  say  that  you  came  from  a  British  colonel,  who  is  commander  of  the  army 
that  invests  this  fort ;  and,  by  your  uniform,  you  appear  to  be  an  officer  in  the  British  serv- 
ice. You  have  made  a  long  speech  on  the  occasion  of  your  visit,  which,  stripped  of  all  its 
superfluities,  amounts  to  thift— that  you  come  from  a  British  colonel  to  the  commandant  of 
this  garrison,  to  tell  him  that,  if  he  does  not  deliver  up  the  garrison  into  the  hands  of  your 
colonel,  he  will  send  his  Indians  to  murder  our  women  and  children.  You  will  please  to  re- 
flect, sir,  that  their  blood  will  be  upon  your  heads,  not  upon  ours.  We  are  doing  our  duty  ; 
this  garrison  is  committed  to  our  charge,  and  we  will  take  care  of  it.  After  you  get  out  of 
it,  you  may  turn  round  and  look  at  its  outside,  but  never  expect  to  come  in  again,  unless  you 
oome  a  prisoner.  I  consider  the  message  you  have  brought  a  degrading  one  for  a  British 
officer  to  send,  and  by  no  means  reputable  for  a  British  officer  to  carry.  For  my  own  part, 
I  declare,  before  I  would  consents  to  deliver  this  garrison  to  such  a  murdering  set  as  your 
army,  by  your  own  account,  consists  of,  I  would  sufier  my  body  to  be  filled  with  splinters 
and  set  on  fire,  as  you  know  has  at  times  been  practiced  by  such  hordes  of  women  and  chil- 
dren killers  as  belong  to  your  army." 

These  words  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  garrison,  and  the  officers  very  justly  con- 
cluded that  Burgoyne  could  not  be  at  Albany,  and  the  Tryon  oounty  militia  all  ^ain  or  dis- 
persed, else  such  a  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  for  an  immediate  surrender,  on  such* 
&vorabl6  conditions,  would  not  be  exhibited.  The  manner  of  the  messengers  and  the  tenor 
of  their  discourse  made  the  besieged  feel  stronger,  and  more  resolved  to  defend  their  post. 
On  the  9th,  St.  Leger  sent  a  written  demand  for  a  surrender,  which  contained  the  Augnat, 
_______^ substance  of  Ma- 
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jor  Ancram's  speech 
Gansevoort  immediate- 
ly rephed,  in  writing, 
<*  Sir,  your  letter  of  this 
date  I  have  received,  in 
answer  to  which  I  say, 
that  it  is  my  determined 
resolution,  with  the  force 
under  my  command,  to 
defend  this  fort  to  the  last 
extremity,  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  who  have 
placed  me  here  to  defend 
it  against  all  their  ene- 
mies.*' This  prompt  and  bold  stand  was 
unexpected  to  the  British  commander.  His 
'*  cannon  had  not  the  least  efiect  upon  the 
sod-work  of  the  fort,''  and  his  «  royals  had 
only  the  power  of  teazing.'"  He  there- 
fore commenced  approaching  the  fort  by 


^  Letter  of  St.  Leger  to  Bnrgoyne,  dated  Oswego,  Aogiut  27th,  1777. 

'  DxscKXPTioN  OF  THE  Enoravino. — A,  Foft  ^hnyler ;  6,  soathwest  bastion,  three  gans ;  c,  northwest 
bastion,  foor  guns ;  dj  northeast  bastion,  three  guns ;  f ,  sontheast  bastion,  four  gons ;  g,  laboratory ;  ^  A  A, 
barracks ;  I,  horn-works  begun ;  K,  covered  way ;  L  L,  glacis ;  M,  sally-port ;  N,  officers*  qoarters ;  O  O, 
Willett's  attack.  The  figures  refer  to  the  redoubts,  batteries,  &o.,  of  the  enemy.  1,  a  battery  of  three 
guns ;  2,  bomb  battery,  four  mortars ;  3,  bomb  battery  of  three  guns ;  4  4  4,  redoubts  to  cover  the  batter- 
ies ;  5,  line  of  approaches ,  6  6,  British  encampment ;  7,  Loyalists ;  8,  Indians ;  9,  ruins  of  Fort  Newport. 
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A  Tory  ^ddreu.  Contlniistion  of  tiie  Siege.  Adveotare  of  WlUett  md  StockwelL  GaiueToorlft  Roflolutioo. 

^^^^^^^—    ■    ■  ■  ■  "^  ■■■■■^  ■■!  -  ■  ■■■■  .111.  ■■■»  ■■■-■  ■■  ^^— ■         I  I  ^^^^^  M      .  I  _ , 

"  sapping  to  such  a  distance  that  the  rampart  might  be  brought  within  their  portices,  at  the 
same  time  all  materials  were  preparing  to  run. a  mine  under  the  most  formidable  bastion/'* 
In  the  mean  while  an  address  to  the  people  of  Tryon  county,  signed  by  Johnson,  Claus, 
and  Butler,  was  issued,  strongly  protesting  their  desire  for  peace,  promising  pardon  and  pro- 
tection to  all  that  should  submit,  and  threatening  all  the  horrors  of  Indian  cruelty  if  they 
resisted.     They  called  upon  the  principal  men  of  the  yalley  to  come  up  and  oblige  the  gar- 
rison at  Fort  Schuyler  to  do  at  once  what  they  would  be  forced  to  do  finally — surrender. 
This  document  was  sent  by  messengers  through  Tryon  county,  but  it  effected  little  else  than 
get  the  messengers  themselves  into  trouble.'     The  siege,  in  the  mean  while,  was  steadily, 
but  feebly,  continued.     The  garrison,  fearing  that  re-enforcements  for  the  enemy  might  ar* 
rive,  or  that  the  siege  might  continue  until  their  own  provisions  and  ammunition  should  fail, 
resolved  to  communicate  with  General  Schuyler,  then  at  Stillwater,  and  implore  succor. 
Colonel  Willett  volunteered  to  be  the  messenger,  and  on  a  very  stormy  night,  when  shower 
August  10,    ^^^^  shower  came  down  furiously,  he  and  Lieutenant  Stockwell  left  the  fort  by 
^"^^^       the  sally-port  at  ten  o'clock,  each  armed  with  a  spear,  and  crept  upon  their  hands 
and  knees  along  a  morass  to  the  river.     They  crossed  it  upon  a  log,  and  were  soon  beyond  the 
line  of  drowsy  sentinels.     It  was  very  dark,  their  path- way  was  in  a  thick  and  tangled  wood, 
and  they  soon  lost  their  way.     The  barking  of  a  dog  apprised  them  of  their  proximity  to  an 
Indian  camp,  and  for  hours  they  stood  still,  fearing  to  advance  or  retreat.     The  clouds  broke 
away  toward  dawn,  and  the  morning  star  in  the  east,  like  the  light  of  hope,  revealed  to  them 
their  desired  course.     They  then  pushed  on  in  a  zigzag  way,  and,  like  the  Indians,  sometimes 
'traversed  the  bed  of  a  stream,  to  foil  pursuers  that  might  be  upon  their  trail.     They  reached 
the  German  Flats  in  safety,  and,  mounting  fleet  horses,  hurried  down  the  valley  to  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Schuyler,  who  had  already  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Herkimer, 
°^^         and  was  devising  means  for  the  succor  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Schuyler. 

St.  Leger  continued  the  siege.  He  advanced,  by  parallels,  within  one  hundred  and  fif^y 
yards  of  the  fort,  and  the  garrison,  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  Willett  and  Stockwell,  or  the  re- 
lief that  was  preparing  for  them  below,  began  to  feel  uneasy.  Their  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions being  much  reduced  in  quantity,  some  hinted  an  opinion  to  their  commander  that  a 
surrender  would  be  humane  policy.  Gansevoort's  stout  and  hopeful  heart  would  not  yield 
admission  to  such  an  idea,  and  he  informed  the  garrison  that  he  had  resolved,  in  case  suc- 
cor should  not  appear  before  their  supplies  were  exhausted,  to  sally  out  at  night  and  cut  his 
way  through  the  enemy's  camp.  Suddenly,  and  mysteriously  to  the  garrison,  the  besiegers 
broke  up  their  camp,  and  fled  so  precipitately  from  before  the  fort  that  they  left 
their  tents,  artillery,  and  camp  equipage  behind  them. 
The  mystery  was  soon  solved.  We  have  already  noticed  the  appeal  of  Greneral  Schuyler 
to  his  troops  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  and  the  readiness  with  which  Arnold  and  sev- 
eral hundred  men  volunteered  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Gansevoort.  These  troops  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  Massachusetts  brigade  of  General  Learned.  They  marched  immediately,  un- 
der the  general  command  of  Arnold,  and  were  joined  by  the  first  New  York  regiment,  under 
Colonel  Livingston.  On  the  20th,  Arnold  and  a  portion  of  the  troops  arrived  at  Fort  Day- 
ton, where  he  intended  to  wait  for  the  remainder,  under  Learned,  to  arrive  ;  but,  hearing 
of  the  near  approaches  of  St.  Leger  to  Fort  Schuyler,  he  resolved  to  push  forward,  and  haz- 
ard a  battle  before  it  should  be  too  late.  He  knew  that  his  small  force  was  too  inconsider- 
able to  warrant  a  regular  engagement,  and  he  conceived  several  stratagems  to  supply  his 
deficiency  of  strength.  One,  which  proved  successful,  was  adopted.  Among  the  Tory  pris- 
oners who  were  taken  with  Walter  Butler  was  a  coarse,  unlettered,  half  idiot  named  Hon- 

« 

*  Letter  of  St.  Leger  to  Burgoyne,  dated  Oswego,  August  27th,  1777. 

*  Walter  N.  Butler,  a  son  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  and  afterward  one  of  the  most  brutal  of  the  Tory  lead- 
ers, with  fourteen  white  soldiers  and  the  same  number  of  Indians,  appeared  at  the  German  Flats,  at  the 
house  of  a  Tory  named  Shoemaker.  Colonel  Wesson  was  then  in  command  of  a  small  fortification  there, 
called  Fort  Dayton,  and  he  sent  a  party  to  arrest  Butler  and  his  associates.  They  succeeded,  and  Butler 
was  tried  and  condemned  as  a  spy,  but  was  afterward  sent  a  prisoner  to  Albany,  under  a  reprieve. 
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H<m-Yo0t  Schuyler.  Hia  suocettful  MiBaloo  to  8L  Leger's  Camp.  Arnold's  Proclamation.  Alarm  of  die  Indlatv. 

Yo6t  Schuyler,  a  nephew  of  General  Herkimer,  who,  with  his  mother  and  brother,  lived  near 
Little  Falls.  He  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  His  mother  hastened  to  Fort  Day- 
ton and  pleaded  for  his  life.  For  a  time  Arnold  was  inexorable,  but  finally  consented  to 
spare  him,  on  condition  that  he  should  go  to  Fort  Schuyler  and  endeavor  so  to  alarm  St. 
Leger,  by  representations  of  the  great  number  of  Americans  that  were  approaching,  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  raise  the  siege.  Hon- Yost  readily  agreed  to  perform  the  duty,  for,  in  reality, 
his  political  creed  was  so  chameleon-like,  that  it  would  assume  any  required  hue,  according 
to  circumstances.  His  mother  offered  herself  as  a  hostage  for  his  faithfulness,  but  Arnold 
chose  his  brother  Nicholas  as  security.  The  latter  was  placed  in  confinement,  and  Hon- 
Yost,  with  a  friendly  Oneida,  who  promised  to  aid  him,  departed  for  Fort  Schuyler. 

Arnold,  having  issued  a  proclamation*  from  Fort  Dayton  to  counteract  the  address  of  John- 
son, Glaus,  and  Butler,  marched  ten  miles  onward  toward  Fort  Stanwix.  There  Auguatss, 
he  received  a  communication  from  Colonel  Gansevoort,  announcing  that  the  siege  ^^7* 
had  suddenly  been  raised,  and  that  the  enemy  had  fled,  in  great  haste,  toward  Wood  Creek ; 
why,  he  could  not  imagine.  Arnold,  perceived  that  Hon- Yost  had  been  faithful.  He  and 
the  Indian  had  managed  the  affair  adroitly,  and  the  charge  of  idiotcy  against  Hon- Yost  was 
wiped  out  forever.  Before  leaving  Fort  Dayton,  he  had  several  bullets  shot  through  his 
•coat,  and,  with  these  evidences  of  a  *<  terrible  engagement  with  the  enemy,"  he-  appeared 
among  the  Indians  of  St.  Leger's  camp,  many  of  whom  knew  him  personally.  He  ran  into 
their  midst  almost  out  of  breath,  and  apparently  much  frightened.  He  told  them  that  the 
Americans  were  approaching  in  great  numbers,  and  that  he  had  barely  escaped  with  his  life. 
His  bullet-riddled  coat  confirmed  the  story.  When  they  inquired  the  number  of  the  Amer- 
icans, he  pointed  to  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  shook  his  head  mysteriously.  The  Indians 
were  greatly  agitated.  They  had  been  deopyed  into  their  present  situation,  and  had  been 
moody  and  uneasy  since  the  battle  of  Oriskany.  At  the  moment  of  Hon- Yost's  arrival  they 
were  engaged  in  a  religious  observance — a  consultation,  through  their  prophet,  of  M anitou, 
or  the  Great  Spirit,  to  supplicate  his  guidance  and  protection.  The  council  of  chiefs  at  the 
pow-toow  at  once  resolved  upon  flight,  and  told  St.  Leger  so.  He  sent  for  and  questioned 
Hon- Yost,  who  told  him  that  Arnold,  w\(h  two  thousand  men,  would  be  upon  him  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  At  thai  moment,  according  to  arrangement,  the  friendly  Oneida,  who  had  taken 
a  circuitous  route,  approached  the  camp  from  another  direction,  with  a  belt.  On  his  way 
he  met  two  or  three  straggling  Indians  of  his  tribe,  who  joined  him,  and  they  all  confirmed 
the  story  of  Hon- Yost.  They  pretended  that  a  bird  had  brought  them  the  news  that  the 
valley  below  was  swarming  with  warriors.  One  said  that  the  army  of  Burgoyne  was  cut 
to  pieces,  and  another  told  St.  Leger  that  Arnold  had  three  thousand  men  near.  They 
shook  their  heads  mysteriously  when  questioned  about  numbers  by  the  Indians,  and  pointed, 
like  Hon- Yost,  upward  to  the  leaves.  The  savages,  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  prepared  to 
flee.  St.  Leger  tried  every  means,  by  ofiers  of  bribes  and  promises,  to  induce  them  to  re- 
main, but  the  panic,  and  suspicion  of  foul  play,  had  determined  them  to  go.  He  tried  to 
make  them  drunk,  but  they  refused  to  drink.  He  then  besought  them  to  take  the  rear  of 
his  army  in  retreating ;  this  they  refused,  and  indignantly  said,  «  You  mean  to  sacrifice  ns. 
When  you  marched  down,  you  said  there  would  be  no  fighting  for  us  Indians  ;  we  might  go 
down  and  smoke  our  pipes  ;  whereas  numbers  of  our  warriors  have  been  killed,  and  you  mean 

^  The  address  of  Arnold  was  weU  calculated  to  awe  the  timid  and  give  courage  to  the  wavering  Whigs. 
The  prestige  of  his  name  gave  great  weight  to  it.  He  prefaced  it  with  a  flourish  of  his  title  and  position, 
as  follows :  "  By  the  Honorable  Benedict  Arnold,  Esq.,  general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  the  Mohawk  River.'*  He  denominated  a  certain  Barry  St.  Leger  **  a  leader 
of  a  banditti  of  robbers,  murderers,  and  traitors,  composed  of  savages  of  America  and  more  savage  Brit- 
ons," and  denounced  him  as  a  seducer  of  the  ignorant  and  unthinking  from  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  as 
threatening  ruin  and  destruction  to  the  people.  He  then  offered  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  had  joined  him 
or  upheld  him,  *^  whether  savages,  Germans,  Americans,  or  Britons,"  provided  they  laid  down  their  arms 
and  made  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  within  three  days.  But  if  they  persisted  in  their  "  wicked 
courses,"  and  '*  were  determined  to  draw  on  themselves  the  just  vengeance  of  Heaven  and  their  exaspera- 
ted country,  they  must  expect  no  mercy  from  either." 
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August  23,  ^^  sachHce  us  also."'*  The  council  broke  up,  ftnd  the  Indians  fled.  The  panic  wag 
1777.  communicated  to  the  rest  of  the  camp,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  beleaguering  army 
were  flying  in  terror  toward  their  boats  on  Oneida  Lake.  Hon- Yost  accompanied  them  in 
their  flight  as  far  as  Wood  Creek,  where  he  managed  to  desert.  He  found  his  way  back  to 
the  £}rt  that  night,  and  was  the  first  to  communicate  to  Colonel  Gansevoort  the  intelligence 
of  Arnold's  approach.*  The  Indians,  it  is  said,  made  themselves  merry  at  the  precipitate 
flight  of  the  whites,'  who  threw  away  their  arms  and  knapsacks,  so  that  nothing  should  im- 
pede their  progress.  The  savages  also  gratified  their  passion  for  murder  and  plunder  by  kill- 
ing many  of  their  retreating  allies  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  stripping  them  of  every 
article  of  value.  They  also  plundered  them  of  their  boats,  and,  according  to  St.  Leger, 
"  became  more  formidable  than  the  enemy  they  had  to  expect."*  Half  starved  and  naked, 
the  whites  of  the  scattered  army  made  their  way  to  Oswego,  and,  with  St.  Leger,  went 
down  Ontario  to  Canada. 

Colonel  Gansevoort,  on  the  retreat  of  St.  Leger,  sent  a  dispatch  to  Arnold,  acquainting 
_     him  with  the  fact.     That  general  sent  forward  nine  hundred  men,  with  directions 

August  25l  , 

to  attempt  to  overtake  the  fugitives,  and  the  next  day  reached  the  fort  himself. 
Gansevoort  had  already  sent  out  a  detachment  to  harass  the  flying  enemy,  and  several  pris- 
oners were  brought  in,  with  a  large  quantity  of  spoil,  among  which  was  the  escritoire,  or 
writing-desk,  of  St.  Leger,  containing  his  private  papers.  Colonel  Willett  was  lefl  in  com- 
mand of  the  garrison  at  the  fort,  and  Arnold  and  his  men  marched  back  to  the  main  army 
(then  at  Stillwater,  under  Gates,  who  had  superseded  Schuyler),  to  perform  valiant  service 
in  the  battle  that  soon  afterward  occurred  on  Semis's  Heights.  Thus  ended  the  siege  of 
Fort  Schuyler,*  in  the  progress  of  which  the  courage,  endurance,  and  skill  of  the  Americans* 
every  where  so  remarkable  in  the  Revolution,  were  fully  displayed.* 

'  Mary  Jemison,  whose  narrative  we  have  referred  to,  says  that  the  Indians  (at  least  the  Senecas)  were 
greatly  deceived.  They  were  sent  for  to  *^  see  the  British  whip  the  rebels.'*  They  were  told  that  they 
were  not  wanted  to  fight,  but  might  sit  down  and  smoke  their  pipes,  and  look  quietly  on.  With  this  im- 
pression, the  Seneoa  warriors  accompanied  the  expedition,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  soflered  great  loss. 

*  Hon- Yost  made  his  way  back  to  Fort  Dayton,  to  the'gpat  joy  of  his  friends.  He  afterward  fled  from 
the  valley  with  his  family  and  fourteen  Tory  associates,  and  joined  Sir  John  Johnson.  After  the  war  he 
retmned  to  the  valley,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1818. 

'  Gordon  (ii.,  240),  on  the  verbal  authority  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eirkland,  who  was  at  Fort  Schuyler,  relates 
that  St.  Leger,  while  standing  on  the  border  of  a  morass  alone  with  Sir  John  Johnson,  reproached  the  lat- 
ter with  being  the  cause  of  the  disaffection  of  the  Indians.  High  words  and  mutual  criminations  followed. 
Two  chiefs,  standing  near,  overheard  the  quarrel,  and  put  an  end  to  it  by  shouting,  '^  They  are  coming ! 
they  are  coming  T'  Both  officers,  terribly  alarmed,  plunged  into  the  morass.  This  was  the  signal  for  the 
general  retreat  of  the  whole  army.  Such  was  their  haste,  that  they  left  their  tents,  baggage,  and  artillery 
behind,  and  the  bombardier  was  left  asleep  in  the  bomb  battery  1  When  he  awoke  he  found  himself  alone, 
the  sole  representative  in  camp  of  the  besieging  army.  The  Indians  continued  their  cry,  at  intervals, 
**  They  are  coming  I  they  are  coming  i^'  behind  the  fleeing  Tories,  and  thus  amused  themselves  all  the 
way  to  Oneida  Lake. 

*  Letter  of  St.  Leger  to  Burgoyne,  August  27th,  1777. 

*  Fort  Schuyler  was  destroyed  by  flre  and  flood  in  1781,  and  was  never  rebuilt. 

^  Before  the  fort  was  invested  by  St.  Leger,  the  Indians,  in  small  parties,  annoyed  the  garrison,  and  fre- 
quently attacked  individuals  when  away  from  their  dwellings.  On  one  occasion  they  fired  upon  three  little 
girls  who  were  out  gatheritig  blackberries.  Two  were  killed  and  scalped,  but  the  third  escaped.  The 
remarkable  adventure  of  Captain  Gregg  is  worthy  of  notice.  He  was  a  soldier  of  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Schuyler,  and  went  out  one  day  .to  shoot  pigeons,  with  two  of  his  soldiers,  and  a  boy  named  Wilson  (who 
became  an  ensign  in  the  army  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  conducted  the  surrender  of  the  British  standards 
at  Torktown) .  Fearing  the  Indians,  the  boy  was  sent  back.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  before  some  sav- 
ages in  ambush  shot  all  three  down,  scalped  them,  and  made  off.  The  captain,  though  badly  wounded, 
was  not  killed.  His  two  soldiers,  however,  were  lifeless,  and,  hiying  his  bleeding  head  upon  the  body  of 
one  of  them,  he  expected  soon  to  die.  His  dog  had  accompanied  him,  and,  in  great  agitation,  whined, 
licked  his  wounds,  and  otherwise  manifested  his  grief  and  attachment.  He  told  the  dog  to  go  for  help,  and 
the  animal,  as  if  endowed  with  reason,  at  once  obeyed.  He  ran  about  a  mile,  and  found  two  men  fishing. 
By  piteous  moans  he  induced  them  to  follow  him  to  his  wounded  master.  The  captain  was  carried  to  the 
fort,  and,  after  suffering  much,  was  restored  to  health.  *'  He  was  a  most  frightful  spectacle,"  says  Dr. 
Thacher,  from  whose  journal  (page  144)  this  account  is  taken.  "  The  whole  of  his  scalp  was  removed  \ 
in  two  places  on  the  forepart  of  his  head  the  tomahawk  had  penetrated  the  skull ;  there  was  a  wound  on 
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^  -^  -      -  ■ I 

On  my  return  to  Oriskany  village,  afVer  visiting  the  battle-ground,  I  learned  that  Mr. 
Nellis,  who  was  engaged  in  that  conflict,  was  still  living  at  Whitesborough,  three  miles  east- 
ward. I  had  dismissed  the  vehicle  that  conveyed  me  from  Rome  to  Oriskany,  intending  to 
proceed  to  Utica  from  the  latter  place  upon  a  canal  packet.  I  felt  a  desire  to  visit  the  old 
veteran,  and  yet  was  anxious  to  reach  IJtioa  that  evening.  While  deliberating  concerning 
the  matter,  a  constable  from  Whitesborough  rode  up  to  the  hotel  in  a  light  wagon,  executed 
his  business  in  haste,  and  kindly  ofiered  me  a  seat  on  his  return.  I  gladly  placed  myself  in 
his  custody.  He  said  his  errand  to  Oriskany  was  in  search  of  a  thief,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
the  people  of  Whitesborough  gave  him  credit  for  success,  for  my  "  fatigue  dress"  and  soiled 
«  Panama"  made  me  appear  more  like  a  prowler  than  a  tourist.  Mr.  Nellis  was  not  at 
home,  so  my  visit  was  fruitless,  except  in  the  pleasure  derived  from  a  view  of  the  beautiful 
village,  as  we  rode  in  from  the  westward.  It  lies  upon  a  plain,  encircled  by  the  arms  of 
the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Mohawk  River. 

At  sunset,  after  partially  satisfying  a  long-sufiering  appetite  from  a  table  at  a  restorer,  on  the 
verge  of  the  canal,  where  dainty  guests  should  eat  with  closed  eyes  and  unwavering  faith  in  the 
purity  of  the  viands  and  the  proper  proportions  of  flies  and  butter,  I  embarked  for  Utica,  six 
miles  eastward.  It  was  the  close  of  a  calm,  sultry  day,  and  peculiiirly  grateful  ^ngnat  20, 
was  the  evening  breeze  that  fanned  us  as  we  glided  along  upon  that  tiny  river,  ^^ 
through  cultivated  fields  and  pleasant  woodlands. 

"  Sweet  to  the  pensive  is  departing  day, 
When  only  one  small  clond,  so  still  and  thin, 
So  thoroughly  imbaed  with  amber  light, 
And  so  transparent  that  it  seems  a  spot 
Of  brighter  sky,  beyond  the  furthest  moont, 
Hangs  o^er  the  hidden  orb ;  or  where  a  few 
Long,  narrow  stripes  of  denser,  darker  grain. 
At  each  end  sharpened  to  a  needle's  point, 
With  golden  borders,  sometimes  straight  and  smooth, 
And  sometimes  crinkling  like  the  lightning's  stream, 
A  half  hoar's  space  above  the  mountain  lie." 

Caklos  Wilcox. 

This  quiet  scene  was  soon  exchanged  for  the  bustle  and  noise  of  the  busy  town,  and,  before 
the  twilight  had  fairly  faded,  I  was  jolted  over  the  paved  streets  of  Utica.  There  I  spent 
some  thirty  hours  with  some  friends.  The  city  has  no  noteworthy  reminiscences  of  the  Rev- 
olution, except  the  single  fact  that  the  army,  under  Herkimer,  crossed  the  Mohawk  at  old 
Fort  Schuyler  (then  a  fortress  in  ruins),  while  on  his  way  to  Oriskany,  and  the  general  in- 
terest which  belongs  to  it  as  that  portion  of  Tryon  county  which  was  consecrated  by  the 
presence  and  the  prowess  of  the  patriots.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  thriving  city,  upon  the  south- 
em  slope  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Like  all  other  towns  in  Western  New  York,  it  is  young 
and  vigorous,  and  every  feature  glows  with  the  beauty  of  youth  and  health. 

I  left  Utica  at  noon  by  rail-road,  arrived  at  Little  Falls,  twenty  miles  eastward,  at  one 
o'clock,  and  at  two  started  in  a  light  wagon  for  Fort  Herkimer,  or  Mohawk,  on  the  German 
Flats.  The  driver  and  guide  was  a  courteous  young  man,  but  totally  deaf.  I  never  prac- 
ticed pantomime  with  better  success,  for  my  companion,  intelligent,  and  apparently  well  versed 
in  all  the  local  history  of  the  region,  easily  comprehended  my  awkward  manipulations,  and 
answered  my  mute  inquiries  promptly  and  clearly. 

The  upper  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  which  narrows  to  a  deep,  rocky  ravine  at  Little  Falls, 
has,  within  a  few  miles  of  its  lower  extremity,  a  rich  and  fertile  alluvial  plain  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  known  as  the  Grerman  Flats,  so  called  in  consequence  of  being  first  settled  and 
cultivated  by  German  families.  The  settlement  was  originally  called  Burnet's  Field,  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  patent  had  been  granted  by  Governor  Burnet.  The  patent 
comprehended  the  plain  and  slopes  westward  of  the  junction  of  West  Canada  Creek 

his  baok  with  the  same  instnunent,  besides  a  wonnd  in  his  side,  and  another  throagh  his  arm  with  a  mos- 
ket-ball." 
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and  the  Moh&wk  River,  and  included  about  ten  milea  of  the  valley  east  and  weat.     Toward 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Flats,  and  about  four  miles  west  of  Little  Falls,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  is  one  of  the  ohurches  which  were  erected  under  the  auspices  and  by  the  litt- 
eral  contributions  of  Sir  William  Johnson.'     The 
church  i«  of  stone,  but  is  soroewhat  altered  in  its 
>■  external  appearance.     The  walU  are  very  thick, 

and  it  has  square  buttretset  at  the  comers.  It 
was  altered  and  repaired  in  161 1,  at  an  expense 
of  nearly  four  thousand  dolUn.  The  roof  (for- 
merly steep)  was  raised,  an  upper  row  of  windows 
was  Ibnned,  and  a  gallery  was  constructed  within. 
The  height  of  the  old  windows  is  indicated  by  the 
arches  seen  over  the  present  square  ones,  and  the 
eaves  were  Just  above  the  key-stouea.  The  orig- 
inal tower,  with  its  steeple,  was  similar  to  the  one 
at  Caughnawaga,  The  tower,  or  belfiy,  was  open, 
and  in  it  was  placed  a  swivel  for  the  protwtion  of 
the  inhabitants  against  the  Indians,  or  to  sound  an 
alarm  to  the  people  on  the  neighboring  hills.  The 
pulpit,  although  newly  constrncted  when  the  church 
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was  repaired,  is  precisely  the  same,  in  style, 
original.  The  sounding- 
board  and  panels  in  front  are  handsomely  painted  in  imitation  of  in- 
laid work,  and  the  whole  has  an  elegant  appearance.  This  church 
has  never  been  without  a  pastor  since  its  construction  in  1767, 
yet  only  two  ministers  have  presided  over  the  flock  during  eighty 
years  of  its  existence.  The  first  was  the  Rev.  Abraham  Rosen- 
krans.  Before  the  church  was  built,  be  preached  to  the  people  in 
that  region  in  their  dwellings,  school-bouses,  and  barns.  He  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  1767,  and  remained  there  until  his 
death  in  1796,  when  his  remains  were  deposited  beneath  the  pulpit. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  John  P.  Spinner,  from  Germany,  who 
preached  in  the  German  language  exclusively  until  within  twenty 
years,  and  aAerward  in  English  and  German  alternately.  He  died 
in  May.  1848. 

A  few  rods  west  of  the  church  was  tha  large  stone  mansion  of  the 
Herkimer  family,  which  was  stockaded  and  called  Fort  Herkimer. 

Around  this,  and  the  church,  the  humbler  dwellings  of  the  farmers  were  clustered,  for  so  fre- 
quently did  the  Indian  marauder  (and  as  frequently  the  unprincipled  Tory,  in  the  Revolu- 
tion) disturb  them,  that  they  dared  not  live  in  isolatiou.  Fort  Herkimer  became  a  prey  to 
public  vandalism  when  the  Erie  Canal  was  built.  The  waters  flow  in  part  over  the  site  of 
the  fort,  and  its  stonei,  so  easily  quarried,  were  used  in  the  construction  of  a  lock  near  by. 

Two  miles  further  westward,  on  a  gravelly  plain  upon  the  north  side  of  the  river,  is  the 
pretty  little  village  of  Herkimer.  It  occupies  the  site  of  old  Fort  Herkimer,  erected  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  known  as  Fort  Dayton  during  the  Revolution,  oo- 
'M  at  which  we  have  already  mentioned.     This  beautiful  region,  like  the  "  sweet  Vale 


'  It  was  built  upoD  Ibe  Dorth  side  of  Ihe  old  German  barying-groimd.  Near  the  southern  wall  o[  this 
chnrcb  U  a  large  brown  wndstmie  >lab,  placed  there  by  the  provincial  govcmment,  on  which  ii  the  follon- 
ing  inacriplion :  "  Hebe  aEPosis  tbi  boot  of  Jokk  Rino,  Esq.,  or  the  Kinopok  of  Iekland,  a  caf- 

D*v  or  Sefteusek,  1T5S,  in  the  30tb  irar  of  bis  aoe."  Near  this  church,  it  ia  said,  was  raised  the 
Arst  liberty-pole  in  17TS.  While,  Ihe  sheriD'of  Tryon  oaanly  at  that  time,  came  up  with  a  large  body  of 
■nilitia  from  Johnstown  and  cut  it  down. 
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Plin  or  Fan  Ucrkiiner.     DennictiOD  o[  AndnuUini 


ic  Oeniuo  Fku.     Daglnicdoii  of  the 


of  Wyoming,"  was  diatuibed  aad  menaced  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  war,  and  in  1 778  it 

was  made  a  desolation. 

Owing  to  the  distant  situation  of 
Fort  Schuyler,  its  garrison  aSbriled 
very  slight  protection  to  this  portion 
of  the  valley,  and  Fort  Dayton  had 
become  little  better  than  a  dilapida- 
ted block-house.  The  Tories  and  - 
Indiana  were,  consequently,  bold  in 
their  marauding  expeditions,  and 
the  murderer  and  Uie  incendiary 
kept  the  patriots  in  continual  alarm. 
All  the  spring  and  summer  succeed' 
ing  the  flight  of  St.  Leger  from  Fort 
Schuyler,  the  various  settlements  in 
Tryon  county  were  menaced.  In 
July,  a  secluded  hamlet  called  An- 
druBtown,  situated  about  six  miles 
southeast  of  the  Gorman  Flats,  and 
composed  of  seven  families,  was  destroyed  by  a  party  of  savages,  under  Brant.  They  owned 
a  thousand  fertile  acres  among  the  hills  and  pleasant  valleys  toward  the  Ots^o  Lake,  and 
plunder  seemed  to  be  the  sachem's  chief  object.  This  secured,  some  of  the  people  murdered, 
and  others  made  captive,  the  torch  was  applied,  and  the  whole  settlement  utterly  laid  waste. 

Success  made  the  Indians  more  greedy,  and  toward  the  close  of  August  they  bung 
like  a  gathering  storm  upon  the  hills  around  the  German  Flats.  Aroused  and  alarm- 
ed by  the  tragedy  at  Andruslown,  the  people  hod  kept  scouts  on  the  alert,  and  the  approach 
of  Brant  from  Unadilla  toward  the  settlement  was  heralded  by  them  in  time  lor  the  resi- 
dents to  prepare  for  the  coming  iovaiion.  These  scouts  came  in  hot  haste,  and  informed 
the  inhabitants  that  the  savages  would  be  upon  them  in  a  few  hours.  There  was  no  time 
to  look  afier  and  secure  their  sheep  and  cattle,  but,  gathering  up  the  most  valuable  things 
which  they  could  carry  from  their  houses,  the  whole  settlement  took  refuge  in  Forts  Dayton 
and  Herkimer,  and  in  the  old  church. 

Brant,  with  three  hundred  Tories  and  one  hundred  and  fiily  Indians,  reached  the  borders 
of  the  settlement  early  in  the  evening.*  It  was  a  dark  and  rainy  night,  and  he  lay  concealed 
in  a  ravbe  near  Shoemakers  (where  Walter  Butler  was  captured  the  year  before)  until  near 
daylight,  when  his  warriors  were  called  to  duty,  and  soon  swept,  like  a  fierce  wind,  over  the 
plain.  The  houses  were  aBsaitedj  but  neither  scalps  nor  prisoners  were  to  be  found  in  them. 
At  dawn  the  fires  were  kindled.  Bams,  filled  with  the  product  of  an  abundant  harvest  just 
gathered,  the  dwellings  of  the  people,  and  every  thing  combustible,  were  set  on  fire,  within 
view  of  the  sorrowing  fugitives  in  the  fort.  Having  nothing  but  small  arms,  the  savages 
did  not  attack  the  fort,  but,  having  laid  the  whole  plain  in  ashes,  collected  the  horses,  sheep, 

*  I  copied  this  ikelob  from  a  manusoript  drawing  ia  posseuioD  of  the  New  York  Hiilorioal  Society.  Il 
<vu  drawn  bj  a  private  oC  Captain  Oftelvie's  oompany,  and  presented  by  him  to  "  Cbarlei  Cllotoa,  Eiq.,* 
lientenant  colonel  commanding,"  in  July,  ITG8.     Herkimer  is  there  apelled  Herekbeimer. 

EiFLAHATion  or  TBE  Sketch. — A,  the  parade ;  B,  dwelling-booaei  C,  barracks;  D,  gqard-room;  E, 
olficera'  kitoben ;  F,  the  well ;  G,  draw-bridge ;  H  H,  Jtc,  ten  swivel  guns ;  E  E,  stockades ;  L,  tbe  oven ; 
MM,  &c.,  sentry  boxes;  N,  smith's  ihop;  O,  the  Mohawk  River  ^  1,  terrace;  2,  trenota ;  3,  palisades; 
4,  parapet ;  5,  tnnqueting. 

*  At  the  time  in  qoestion  there  were  tbirty-rour  bouses  and  as  many  bams  in  (he  selllement  on  the  south 
aide  of  tbe  river,  and  about  an  equal  nnmtier  on  the  north  side,  at  Fort  Dayton,  now  Herkimer  village. 

•  Chuki  CliDlciii  (miimtBd  to  Amnln  ttam  Irclud  <iTlilUHr  hW  funlly  ted  tnm  Englud  ror  nhgt  In  tbe  Umc  oT  Cnm. 
well)  In  Itaa,  uhI  In  1731  ba  tbundo)  ■  HOlemeDl  tn  IHrter  couDtr.  New  York.  He  <ru  ipptrinted  Deulnitin  colonel  bj  Got. 
enor  Deluicj,  niter  eerrlng  with  dytinctloD  nnder  BredetneL  lie  wu  dw  fuher  of  General  Junet  CUnton  (the  fuher  of  lb« 
lue  Dewftt  CUsUn)  ud  ot  OoTCntor  Ooorge  Clinton,  of  the  RiTolnlloD.    He  died  NaTcmber  19, 1773,  ag^  BS  jan. 


iBcuitioB  of  dw  OikridH  Idu  tha  ttm 

and  cattle,  aad  drove  them 
ily  collected,  and  pur- 
sued them  as  far  as 
Edmundston's  planta- 
tion, on  the  Unadilla 
River,  where  they 
found  three  scouts 
dead  ;  but  they  effect- 
ed nothing  in  the  way 
of  retaliation  oitheie- 
oovery  of  property.  A 
party  of  friendly  Ouei- 
dfts,  however,  were 
more  successful.  They 
penetrated  the  Una- 
dilla settlement,  where 
Bcant'  bad  his  head- 
quarten,  bumed  some, 
of  the  Tory  houses, 
took  several  prisoners, 
and  brought  away 
some  of  tha  oattle  tak- 
en from  the  people  at 
the  German  Flats.    A 
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iUi  Sattlemmt.  Dungs  to  Aa  Torle*.  Brut,  or  Thajmrliniyia. 

'flToTet  the  southern  hills.  Four  hundred  militia-men  were  hast- 
deputationof  about  one 
huudred  Indian  war- 
riors of  the  Oneidas 
communicated  the  re- 
sult of  this  expedition 
to  Major  Cochran, 
then  in  command  of 
the  garrison  at  Fort 
Schuyler.  They  were 
a  part  of  those  who 
profiered  their  services 
to  General  Gates,  after 
the  first  battle  on  Be- 
mis's  Heights,  in  the 
autumn  previous. 

I  returned  to  Little 
Falls  toward  evening, 
and  the  lengthened 
shadows  of  the  hills 
and  trees  heightened 
the  picturesque  beau- 
ty of  the  scene.  The 
view,  on  approaching 


■i^^>^,;Sf^' 


'  JoMph  Brant  (Tbayeadanegea)  wsi  a  Mohawk  of  pure  blood.  HU  fatbsr  inu  a  cbier  of  tbe  OooDdaga 
Dstiod,  and  hod  three  sou  in  the  army  with  Sir  William  Johnson,  Dndsr  King  HeDdriak,  in  Ibe  battle  at 
Lake  George  in  1735.  Joseph,  his  youngest  ww,  vhow  Inditu  name  was  Tbayendanegea,  which  signi- 
fies a  bimdU  of  ttickt,  or,  in  other  words,  tlraigth,  was  bom  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Ohio  in  1742,  whithei  hii 
parents  immigrated  from  the  Mohswk  Valley.  Hia  mother  relumed  to  Cenajobarie  with  two  children, 
Maij,  or  Holly,  who  became  the  conoabine  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  Thayendanegea.  His  falber,  Te- 
bowaghwengarsghkwio,  a  chief  of  the  Wolf  tribe*  of  the  M<^wks,  aeemi  to  have  died  in  the  Ohio  countiy. 


*  According  to  Colden,  * 

■^■a      k    bmog  ttis  c 

'f  I  the  wblM4 

"^ — y      S^"^; 


ke  OTlglBd  Fin  Hitlcu  WH  dlTldHJ  into  ttnc  MbH,  the  TorlolH  or  TortlB,  ttis  Bar,  md  ttw 
Ottwn  larm  ttiU  there  were  ivi^  dliUou  Id  nch,  fte  otfaar  DJbea 
being  ttie  Cnna.  the  Bb^  Iba  Hiwk.  the  Boier,  ud  Ibe  Deer.    The  Ant 
tlirseaeemtoluTebeenpr9«EQlii«Dt;  And  kmong  the  UobjLwkj.  with  whom 


u  piperi,  now  In  ttio  office  of  the  SeeretUT  of  S'ase  U  Albu; ,  bits  the 
No.  ].  u^itureiDrmukioflhecbigfi  of  IbsH  three  tribal  uaebed.    Theuuiai. 

vd  cuM  ue  fac-*lmDe%  whkb  1  ojpled  from  file  originek.    No.  1  ti  tbe  mark 
ofr^ndiviV*^  or  Little  Hendilck,  of  the  TatlleDibej  No.  9.  IhU  of  JCaad^TH.  or  Huii,  chief  of 


r  tribe,  ud  i>  Intended  to  , 
hb  back  i  No-  3  k  ttie  dgnjitare  and  falerogljphlc  of  Great 
Hendrick  tha  celebrated  chief  of  tbe  Wotf  tribe,  who  wai 
kmed  near  Lake  George  In  DU.    r 


re  noted  aa  friend] j  to  tiie  Anurleani,  made  a ' 


~\ 


-V 


Llula  Abnhun.  or 


name  of  Daniel,  a  chief  of  the  Tortolie  tribe,  often  aaioclited  with  that  of  Llltle  Abn 
ehlefi  o[  a]]  the  three  tribei  appear  to  hare  been  cHcDtlal  In  naUog  thoae  deedi  or 
■ncea  legiL    Beildei  tha  eight  Im        ' 
dale,  three  other  trib™,  the  Seipeol, 
BcbeneclKiT,  one  of  on  '  ' 

ofTiaTM|™oi«.ofUH3erpenl;  . 
dalaoftbr   ■  —       " 


t  upon  ieren]  p^ien  tbe 


.    The  ilgiutnr««  of  Ae 


object  Autber,  hi  i 


tat%nu  here  nuned,  there  appears  to  hare  been,  at  an  earllsr  j 

Jipeol,  tha  Porcuirine.  and  tbe  Foi,    Qllei  F.  Y.taa.  E»q,  of  /~jt\  // 

.  Indelallgable  anSquariei,  dlaconred  a  docnment  he>lnt  the  (     /\  \  L/ 

d  ttaatof  a  woaian(Eiiaana)attKhed.    Among  them  are  ihoK  \y  f  I  ^ -f 

;  SanAr.oflbePorciipiBe;  aadS»ii««,oflbeFoitribo.    The  Z^ /W/c    I 

It  ii  not  Dj  prarince,  neither  have  I  tbe  apace,  to  puraoe  thla         ""^  VL    "'  ^    X' 
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Baton  to  Linia  Filli.       Cole'i  nctuRt.       Bnnny  at  Liolg  Falli.       ETtdenoea  oT  ■  great  CtuncL       Bcnurkible  Cuitrr. 

hma  the  wett,  chftiig«s  firom  the  quiet  Wuty  of  a  rolling  plain,  enriched  by  the  cuitiv&tor's 
ut,  and  enlireiied  by  a  gently  gliding  river,  to  the  rugged  grandeur  of  lof\y  hills,  craggy 
tt«epa,  and  turbulent  oaaoadet.  It  reminded  me  of  two  of  Cole's  beautiful  pictures  in  hit 
"  Voyage  of  Life,"  wherein  is  depicted  the  courw  of  an  ambitious  youth.  lie  is  out  upon  & 
pladd  itream,  so  tail  of  self-omfidence  that  his  guardian  angel  ia  left  behind.  All  around 
is  beauty  and  repose.  The  stream  meanders  on  without  a  rifil  but  in  the  distance  it  sweeps 
with  a  majestic  cnrre-around  a  woodland  into  a  mysterious  region.  Onward  speeds  the  bark 
ef  the  youtlifiil  voyager  upon  the  gentle  current,  until  the  valley  becomes  narrower,  the  wa- 
ters run  swiftly,  the  tall  trees  and  beautiful  flowers  npon  its  banks  disappear,  high  and  bar- 
ren rocks  wall  in  his  view,  and  just  before  him  is  the  wild  leap  of  a  cataract  into  a  fearful 
gulf  below. 

The  village  of  Little  Falls  is  upon  the  rocky  bank  of  the  cascades,  and  only  westward 
ean  the  eye  see  any  thing  from  it  but  rocks,  and  trees,  and  running  water  mingled  in  wild 
confusion.  Here  the  high  ridgo  of  the  All^hany  range,  which  divides  the  head  waters  of 
the  Mohawk  and  the  Ontario  streams  from  the  Susquehanna  and  other  Atlantic  rivers,  crosses 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  in  ages  long  past,  ere  the  great  Falls  of  Niagara  existed,  doubtless 
formed  the  crown  of  a  cataract  almost  as  magnilioeut,  when  the  waters  of  Ontario  covered 
the  upper  valley,  and  a  portion  of  its  flood  here  found  its  way  into  the  great  lake  that  filled 
the  Hudson  basin,  whose  outlet,  in  torn,  was  among  the  rugged  hills 
of  the  Highlands  at  West  Point  and  vicinity.  Such  is  the  theory 
of  the  geologist ;  and  never  had  opinion  stronger  presumptive  proofs 
of  its  correctness  than  are  found  at  Little  Falls.'  An  obstruction 
here,  seventy  feet  in  height,  would  cause  the  waters  to  overflow  the 
Rome  summit,  and  mingle  with  thoseofOntarioby  the  way  of  Wood 
Creek,  Oneida  Lake,  and  the  Oswego  River.  The  rugged  shore* 
present  many  incoQtestible  evidences  of  abrasion  by  the  violent  action 
of  water,  thirty  to  sixty  feet  above  the  present  bed  of  the  river. 
Many  of  them  are  circular  perpendicular  cavities  in  the  hard  rocks, 
which  are  conlposed  chiefly  of  gneiss,  granite,  and  hornblende.  In 
some  instances  masses  of  stratified  rocks  present  the  appearance  of  Cyclopean  architecture, 
as  seen  in  the  above  cut,'  and  hundreds  of  small  cavities,  far  above  the  present  bed  of  the 

His  motber,  after  her  recnnk,  nurried  an  Indian  called  Carribogo  (news-carrier),  wbooi  the  white*  named 
Baroflt  I  bat,  bj  waj  of  conlraotion,  he  was  called  Baret,  and,  finally,  Braot.  TbajeDdanegea  was  called 
JoaejA,  and  was  known  as  Biant's  Josepb,  or  Joieph  Brant.  Sit  William  Johnaon  sent  joong  Brant  to  the 
lohool  of  Dr.  Wheelock,  of  Lebanon  Crnok  (now  Coliunbia),  Connacticot,  and,  after  be  wu  well  educated, 
empk^ed  bim  as  eeoretary,  and  a*  hgeat  in  public  aflkira.  He  was  employed  as  miuionary  interpreter 
from  1762  to  1765,  and  exerted  biinself  for  tbe  religious  instruction  of  bis  tribe.  When  tbe  Revalolioa 
broke  out,  he  attached  himself  to  the  British  oanae,  and  in  1775  left  the  Mohawk  Valley,  went  to  Canada, 
and  Anally  to  England,  where  hi*  edacation,  and  his  business  and  social  oonneolion  with  Sir  William  J<riui- 
too,  gave  bim  free  acceaa  to  the  nobility.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  oanied  Romnej,  tbe  eminent  painter,  to 
make  a  portrait  of  bim  for  bis  colleottiHi,  and  from  a  print  alter  that  pictore  the  engraving  on  the  preceding 
page  was  made,  Tbrongbont  tbe  Revolution  he  was  epgaged  in  warfare  ohieSj  upon  the  border  aettlement* 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  inoonnection  with  the  Johnsons  and  Butlers.  He  held  a  oolwel's  oommiwiion 
from  the  king,  but  he  it  generally  called  Captain  Brant.  After  (he  peace  in  1783,  Brant  again  ritited  En- 
gland, and,  on  returning  to  America,  devoted  himself  to  the  aoeial  and  religions  improveiiMnc  of  tbe  Hobawks, 
who  were  settled  apon  the  Ouise  or  Grand  River,  in  Upper  Canada,  □p<Hi  lands  procured  for  them  by  Brant 
Irooi  Sir  Frederic  Haldimand,  governor  of  the  province.  Tbe  territory  embraced  six  miles  on  both  side* 
at  tbe  river,  from  its  mouth  to  its  source.  He  translated  tbe  Go«pel  of  St.  Mark  into  the  Mohawk  lao- 
giuge  ;  and  b  many  ways  bis  exertions  for  the  spiritoal  and  tempor^  welfare  of  hia  people  were  eminently 
sncoessful,  uid  endeared  bim  to  bi*  nation.  He  died  at  bb  residence  at  tbe  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  Novem- 
ber 34(h,  1807,  aged  65  years.  One  of  his  sons  {John)  wai  an  oflicerin  the  British  service,  on  the  Niagara. 
frontier,  in  tbe  war  of  1612.  His  daughter  married  William  J.  Kerr,  Esq.,  of  Niagara,  in  1824,  and,  1  be- 
lieve, is  still  living. 

'  This  name  was  given  ia  contradistinction  to  tbe  Great  Falls,  now  called  Ctdioes,  at  the  month  of  tbe 
Mohawk. 

'  This  is  a  view  of  a  large  oircolar  cavity  oo  tbe  western  abore  of  the  river  a  few  yards  from  the  rail- 
road, and  about  thirty  feet  above  its  bed.     On  tbe  side  of  the  cavity  toward  the  river  is  an  opening  aboni 
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Gulf  below  Little  Falla.  .  The  Erie  CaaaL  GrettneM  of  the  Work.  An  Indian  Legend. 

stream,  indicate  the  action  of  pebbles  in  eddies  of  water.  The  hills  on  either  side  rise  to  an 
altitude  of  nearly  four  hundred  feet,  and  from  that  height  the  ancient  cataract  may  have 
poured  its  flood.  Immediately  below  the  present  cascades  at  the  foot  of  Moss  Island,  or 
Moss  Rock,  the  river  expands  into  a  broader  basin,  more  than  one  hundred  feet  deep,  from 
whose  depths  rocky  spikes,  like  church  spires,  shoot  upward,  some  of  them  to  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Into  this  gulf  the  great  cataract  doubtless  poured  its'  flood,  while  the  zooky 
cones,  too  hard  to  be  abraded,  resisted  the  unceasing  attrition  of  the  water  for  ages. 

I  strolled  along  the  rail-road  at  twilight,  by  the  margin  of  the  rapids  and  of  the  gulf  be- 
low ;  and  before  sunrise  I  went  down  upon  the  tow-path  to  view  the  scene  in  the  shadows 
of  early  morning.  Art  and  nature  here  vie  with  each  other  in  claims  upon  our  admiration. 
Here  the  former  exhibits  its  wonderful  triumphs,  and  the  latter  displays  its  beauty  and 
grandeur.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river  is  the  Erie  Canal,  the  passage  for  which  was  ex- 
cavated through  solid  rock  a  distance  of  two  miles.  This  narrow  defile  presented  the  most 
formidable  obstruction  on  the  whole  line  of  that  great  work,  and  it  was  supposed  that  at 
least  two  years  would  be  required  to  complete  the  excavation.  Skill  and  persevering  indus- 
try accomplished  the  most  difficult  portion  in  ninety  days.     The  waters  of  the  canal  here 

ten  feet  square,  and  over  the  entrance  is  a  massive  lintel,  which  appears  as  if  hewn  and  placed  there  by 
the  hands  of  roan.  Within  the  large  cavity,  which  is  open  at  the  top,  are  smaller  ones  upon  its  concave 
sides.  Two  of  these  concavities  are  seen  in  the  engraving.  The  rocks  are  covered  with  a  laxuriant 
growth  of  shrubbery,  springing  from  the  rich  alluvial  deposits  in  the  fissures.  An  exploration  of  them  is 
dangerous,  for  some  of  the  fissures  are  broad  and  deep.  Indian  legends  invest  these  caverns  with  romantic 
interest.  One  of  them  I  will  repeat,  in  brief,  as  it  was  told  to  me^  for  it  is  identified  with  the  spot  repre- 
sented in  the  picture. 

Long  ago,  when  the  river  was  broader  and  the  faUs  were  more  lofty,  a  feud  arose  between  two  young 
chiefs  of  the  respective  tribes  of  the  Mohawk  nation,  the  Wolf  and  the  Tortoise.  A  maiden  of  the  Bear 
tribe  was  the  cause  of  the  feud,  as  maidens  often  are.  She  was  loved  by  both  the  young  chiefs,  and  for  a 
time  she  so  coquetted  that  each  thought  himself  beloved  by  her  in  return.  Her  father  was  a  stern  old  war- 
rior, and  loved  his  child  tenderly.  Both  chiefs  had  fought  the  Mingoes  and  Mohegans  by  his  side,  and 
the  bravery  of  each  entitled  him  to  the  hand  of  the  maiden.  Her  aflectioos  were  at  length  stirred  by  the 
more  earnest  importunities  of  the  Wolf,  and  she  promised  to  become  his  bride.  This  decision  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Tortoise,  and  the  embers  of  jealousy,  which  disturbed  both  wbile  unaccepted  suitors,  burst  into 
a  flame  of  ungenerous  revenge  in  the  bosom  of  the  disappointed  lover.  He  determined  to  possess  the  cov- 
eted treasure  before  the  Wolf  should  take  her  to  his  wigwam.  With  well-dissembled  acquiescence  in  her 
choice,  and  expressions  of  warm  friendship  for  herself  and  her  affianced,  he  allayed  aU  suspicions,  and  the 
maiden  rambled  with  him  in  the  moonlight  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  when  her  affianced  was  away,  un- 
conscious of  danger.  The  day  approached  for  the  maiden  to  go  to  the  wigwam  of  her  lord.  The  Tortoise 
was  with  her  alone  in  a  secluded  nook  upon  the  brink  of  the  river.  His  light  canoe  was  near,  and  he  pro- 
posed a  voyage  to  a  beautiful  little  island  in  the  stream,  where  the  fire-flies  sparkled  and  the  whippoorwill 
whispered  its  evening  serenade.  They  lanched,  but,  instead  of  paddling  for  the  island,  the  Tortoise  turned 
his  prow  toward  the  cataract.  Like  an  arrow  they  sped  down  the  swift  current,  while  the  young  chief,  with 
vigorous  arm,  paddled  for  the  western  shore.  Skillful  as  with  the  bow  and  hatchet,  he  steered  his  canoe 
to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  here  pictured,  then  upon  the  water's  brink,  seized  the  afirighted  makien,  and 
leaped  ashore,  at  the  same  moment  securing  his  canoe  by  a  strong  green  vrithe.  The  cave  was  dry,  a 
•oft  b6d  of  the  skins  of  beasts  was  spread,  and  abundance  of  provision  was  there  stored.  At  the  top  of  the 
cave,  far  above  the  maiden's  reach,  an  opening  revealed  a  passage  through  the  fissures  to  the  rocks  above. 
It  was  known  only  to  the  Tortoise ;  and  there  he  kept  the  maiden  many  months,  until  her  affianced  gave 
her  up  as  lost  to  him  forever.  At  length,  while  hunting  on  the  southern  hills  in  flowery  May,  the  Wolf 
saw  the  canoe  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  It  solved  the  question  in  his  mind.  The  evening  was  clear,  and 
the  full  moon  shone  brightly.  He  waited  until  midnight,  when,  with  an  arm  as  strong  and  skill  as  accu- 
rate as  his  rival's,  be  steered  his  canoe  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  which  was  lighted  up  by  the  moon. 
By  its  light  he  saw  the  perfidious  Tortoise  sleeping  in  the  arms  of  an  unwilling  bride.  The  Wolf  smote 
the  Tortoise,  but  the  wound  was  slight.  The  awakened  warrior,  unable  to  grasp  his  hatchet,  bounded 
through  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  cavern,  and  closed  it  with  a  heavy  stone.  The  lovers  embraced  in 
momentary  joy.  It  was  brief,  for  a  fearful  doom  seemed  to  await  them.  The  Tortoise  would  return  with 
power,  and  they  had  to  make  choice  of  death,  by  the  hatchet  of  the  rival  chief,  or  the  waters  of  the  cata- 
ract. The  latter  was  their  choice,  and,  in  afiectionate  embrace,  they  sat  in  their  canoe  and  made  the  fear- 
ful leap.  The  frail  vessel  struck  propitiously  upon  the  boiling  waters,  and,  unharmed,  passed  over  the 
gulf  below.  Down  the  broad  stream  they  glided,  and  far  away,  upon  the  margin  of  the  lower  lake,  they 
lived  and  loved  for  two  generations,  and  saw  their  children's  children  go  out  to  the  battle  and  the  chase. 
In  the  long  line  of  their  descent,  tradition  avers,  came  Brant,  the  Mohawk  sachem,  the  strong  Wolf  of 
his  nation. 
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descend  forty  feet  within  a  mile,  by  five  locks  ;  and  the  traveler  has  ample  time  to  view  the 

wild  scenery  while 
.._.  pauing  them.     On 

.-.  'i'^      .,      .    ■  ^  the  north  BJde  of  the 

_;"-'■ '■^"■•~.-  '  "      x',.  /    .''  river  the  hard  rocti 

have  also  been  ex- 
cavated, for  the  rail- 
road which  tniven- 
ea  the  high  bank  in 
ita  winding  course. 
Altogether,  art  and 
nature  have  here 
presented  a  scene 
worth  ft  long  jour- 
ney to  behold. 

There    wai     a 
■mall  settlement  at 

Little  Falls  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  A  Scotchman  named  EUii  bad  obtained,  through 
Sir  William  Johnson,  a  patent  for  the  mountain  gorge,  and  erected  flouring  mills  there. 
These  were  important  for  supplying  the  people  at  the  German  Flats  and  the  small  garrisons 
that  were  kept  at  Forts  Dayton  and  Herkimer.  A  party  of  Tories  and  Indians  in  1760 
jMued  in  an  expedition  to  destroy  the  mills,  and  thus  cut  ofl*  the  supply  of  flour  fbr  the  Whig 
garrisons.  They  made  a  stealthy  descent,  under  cover  of  night.  The  mill  was  garrisoned 
by  about  a  dozen  men,  but  K  sudden  and  unexpected  was  the  attack,  that  only  a  few  shots 
were  exchanged,  and  one  man  killed,  before  ita  defenders  fled  for  safety.  Soma  leaped  liom 
the  windows  when  the  Tndians  entered,  and  others  conoealed  themselves  below.  Two  men, 
Cos  and  Skinner,  hid  in  the  raoe-way,  under  the  water-wheel,  while  two  others,  Edick  and 
Getman,  leaped  into  the  race-way  above  the  tniU,  and  attempted  to  eonceal  themselves  by 
keeping  under  the  water  as  much  as  possible.  In  this  they  would  have  succeeded,  had  not 
the  BEsailants  set  the  mill  on  fire,  the  light  of  which  revealed  the  hiding-place  of  the  latter 
two,  and  they  were  made  prisoners.  Cox  and  Skinner  were  more  fortunate.  The  water- 
wheel  protected  them  from  the  burning  timbers  that  fell  around  theio,  and  they  remained 
safe  in  their  hiding-place  until  the  enemy  had  departed.  The  object  of  the  assailants  was 
accomplished,  and  they  returned  to  their  rendezvous  among  the  hills,  carrying  with  them 
five  or  six  prisoners. 

After  breakfast  I  rode  down  to  Danube,  to  visit  the  reaidenoe  of  General  Herkimer  while 
living,  and  the  old  Castle  Chursh  near  the  dwelling-place  of  Brant  in  the  Hevolution.  It 
was  a  pleasant  ride  along  the  tow-path,  between  the  canal  and  the  river.  Herkimer's  res- 
idence is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  below  Little  Falls,  near  the  canal,  and  in  lull  view 

'  This  view  was  taken  from  tbe  rail-road  near  the  village,  looking  dowa  tba  rivar.  On  Ihe  right  ii  Men 
the  Erie  Canal,  and  on  the  leit,  and  more  in  the  foregroand,  the 

Mobavk,  at  the  foot  of  [be  falls,  with  the  rail.ioad  and  the  mag-  ~  ~ 

netic  highway.     The  rugged  hlafl'  in  the  center  is  Moas  Rock,  ' 

al  the  hiwer  extremilj  of  which  islhs  gulf,  seen  in  the  annexed  -  .^*'-. 

engraving.     This  view  is  from  the  tow-path,  below  Mosa  Rook. 
On  the  left  is  the  canal,  and  on  the  right  are  the  gnlf  and  a  por- 
lioDof  the  village  in  the  distance.     Mobs  Rock  is  an  island,  form- 
ed by  the  canal  and  the  river.     The  sammit  of  this  amorphous 
pile  has  been  suggested  as  an  appropriate  site  for  Ihe  proposed 
iDoniinient  to  the  memory  of  Dewitt  Clinton.     It  seenu  in  me 
ibat  the  spot  is  singularly  appropriate  for  that  purpose.     Tbe  Eric 
perpetual  memorial;  and  here  is  the  poial  where  the  most  wonderfal  triamphs  were  achieved  in  the  oi 
Blruction  of  Ihat  stnpendons  work.     Here,  too,  pass  all  travelers  to  and  from  Niagara  and  Ihe  great  West 
from  the  eastward,  and  tbe  monument  would  be  seen,  if  erected  there,  by  more  persona  than  al  any  other 
loeality  that  may  he  named,  out  of  the  oity  of  New  York. 
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ii  a  •ubctantial  briok  edifice ; 
1 764,  aod  was  a  splendid  man- 
>ioii  for  the  time  and  place.  It  is  now  owned 
by  Daoiel  Conner,  a  &riner,  who  was  modent- 
izing  it  when  I  was  there,  hy  building  a  long, 
fsBbionable  piazza  in  front,  in  place  of  the  email 
old  porch,  or  itoop,  seen  in  the  picture.  He 
wu  alio  improving  some  of  the  roome  within. 
The  one  in  which  General  Herkimer  died  (on 
the  right  of  the  front  entrance),  and  also  the 
one  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  paaaage,  are  left 
precisely  as  they  were  when  the  general  occa- 
pied  the  house  ;  and  Mr.  Conner  has  the  good 
tatte  and  patriotism  to  preserve  them  so. 
These  rooms  are  handsomely  wainscoted  with 
white  pine,  wrought  into  neat  moldings  and 
panels,  and  the  casements  of  the  deep  windows 
are  of  the  same  material  and  in  the  same  style. 
Mr.  Conner  ha*  carefully  preserved  the  great 
look  of  the  front  door  of  the  castle — for  castle  it  really  was,  in  strength  and  appointments 
against  Indian  aiMinlts.  It  is  sixteen  inches  long  and  ten  wide.  Close  hy  the  house  is  a 
subterranean  room,  built  of  heavy  masonry  and  arched,  which  the  general  used  as  a  maga- 
zine for  stores  belonging  to  the  Tryon  county  militia.  It  is  still  used  as  a  store-room,  bnt 
with  more  pacific  intentions. 

The  fiimily  burial-ground  is  upon  a  knoll  a  few  rods  southeast  of  the  mansion,  and  there 
rest  the  remains  of  the  gallant  soldier,  as  secluded  and  forgotten  as  if 
they  were  of  "  common  mold."     Seventy  years  ago  the  'Continental 
Congress,  grateful  for  bis  services,  resolved  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  of  the  value  of  five  bundled  dollars  ;  but  the  stone  that  may 
yet  he  reared  is  still  in  the  quarry,  and  the  patriot  inscription  to  declare 
its  intent  and  the  soldier's  worth  is  not  yet  conceived.     Until  1847, 
no  stone  identified  fais  grave.     Then  a  plain  marble  slab  was  set  up, 
with  the  name  of  the  hero  upon  it ;  and  when  I  visited  it  (1848),  it 
was  overgrown  with  rank  weeds  and  brambles.      I  could  not  ascertain       „ 
who  raised  the  monument.      The  consecrated  spot  is  in  the  possession 
of  strangers,  and,  but  for  this  timely  effort  to  preserve  the  identity  of  the  grave,  the  visitor 
might  soon  have  queried,  with  the  poet  in  search  of  General  Wooster's  resting-place : 

"  O  My,  eta  none  tell  vhere  the  chielUia  vas  lud  ? 
Where  our  hero  in  glor^  i*  eievpingl 
Alas  I  Bb>ll  we  never  more  seek  oat  bit  gnve, 
While  taraa  o'er  bia  memory  is  weeping?" 

Although  General  Herkimer  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Oriakany,  bis  death 
was  the  result  of  unskillful  treatment,  and,  if  tradition  speaks  truth,  of  criminal  indulgence 
of  appetite  on  the  part  of  his  surgeon.  He  was  conveyed  from  the  field  on  a  litter  to  his 
residence.  The  weather  was  sultry,  and  the  wound,  which  was  a  few  inches  below  the 
knee,  became  gangrenous.  Nine  days  af^r  the  battle,  a  young  French  surgeon, 
who  accompanied  Arnold  in  his  march  up  the  valley,  recommended  imputation. 
Dr.  Fetrie,  the  general's  medical  adviser,  was  opposed  to  amputation,  but  it  was  done.  The 
performance  of  the  surgeon  was  so  unskillKil  that  the  flow  of  blood  was  with  great  difficulty 
stanched.  Indeed,  the  bleeding  was  not  entirely  checked,  and  it  was  thought  advisable  for 
the  surgeon  and  bis  assistant  to  remain  with  the  general,  as  his  situation  was  very  critical. 
Colonel  Willett  called  to  see  him  soon  afler  the  operation,  and  found  him  sitting  up  in  his  > 
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bed,  as  cheerful  as  usual,  and  smoking  his  pipe.  The  blood  continued  to  flow,  and  what 
little  skill  tlie  surgeon  possessed  was  rendered  useless  by  indulgence  in  wine.  No  other  pby- 
aician  was  at  band,  and  toward  evening,  the  blood  still  flowing,  the  general  became  convinced 
that  his  end  was  near.  He  called  for  the  Bible,  and  read  composedly,  in  the  presence  of 
his  iamily  and  others,  the  thirty-eighth  psalm,  applying  the  deep,  penitential  confeBsions  of 
the  poem  to  his  own  ease.  He  closed  the  book,  sank  back  upon  bis  pillow,  ftnd  expired. 
Stone  justly  obserres,  "  If  Soorates  died  like  a  philosopher,  and  RouBseau  like  an  unbeliev- 
ing sentimentalist,  General  Herkimer  died  like  a.  Christian  bero."' 

The  Castle  Church,  as  it  is  oalled— the  middle  one  of  the  three  constructed  under  the 


auspices  of  Sit  William  John- 
son— is  still  sUnding  (1848), 
two  and  a  half  miles  below  the 
Heikimei  mansion.  It  is  a 
wooden  building,  and  was  ong- 
ioftUyso  painted  as  lo  resemble 
stone.  Its  present  steeple  is  not 
ancient,  but  its  form  is  not  un- 
Uke  that  of  the  original.  Here 
the  pious  Kirkland  of^n  preach- 
ed the  Goapel  to  the  heathen, 
and  here  Brant  and  his  compaji- 
ions  received  lessons  of  heaven- 
ly wisdom.  The  church  stood 
upon  land  that  belonged  to  the 
sachem,  and  the  house  of  Brant, 
where    Christian    missionaries 


oflen  entertained  before  he 
took  up  the  war-batchet,  stood 
about  seventy-five  rods  north 
ward  of  the  church.  Brieki 
and  stones  of  the  foundation 
were  still  to  be  seen  in  an  apple 
orchard  north  of  the  road,  and 
the  locality  was  well  defined, 
when  I  visilod  it,  by  rank  weeds, 
nowhere  else  in  the  field  so  lux- 
uriant.' I  returned  to  Little 
Falls  in  time  to  dine  and  to  take 
the  western  train  at  one  o'clock 
for  Fort  Plain,  seventeen  miles 
down  the  Mohawk. 

Fort  Plain  (near  the  junction 
of  Osquaga  Creek  and  the  Mo- 


hawk), one  of  the  numerous  comely  children  brought  -forth  and  fostered  by  the  proUfic  com- 
merce of  the  Erie  Canal,  is  neat  the  site  of  the  fortification  of  that  name,  erected  in  the  Rev- 
olution. This  fort  wai  eligibly  situated  upon  a  high  plain  in  the  rear  of  the  village,  and 
commanded  an  extensive  sweep  of  the  valley  on  the  right  and  lefl.  A  sort  of  defense  was 
thrown  up  there  by  the  people  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  but  the 
fort  proper  was  erected  by  the  government  oAer  the  alarming  demon- 
strations of  the  Indians  in  the  Mohawk  and  Schoharie  Valleys  in 
1778.  For  a  while  it  was  an  important  fortress,  aflbrding  protec- 
tion to  the  people  tn  the  neighborhood,  and  forming  a  key  to  the  com- 
munication with  the  Schoharie,  Cherry  Valley,  and  Unadilla  settle- 
ments. Its  form  was  an  irregular  quadrangle,  with  earth  and  log 
bastions,  embrasures  at  each  corner,  and  barracks  and  a  strong  block- 
bouse  within.     The  plain  on  which  it  stood  is  of  peninsular  form. 


a  my  eearoh  for  inforniatioD  respeotiag  the  c&reer  of  Genera]  Herkimer  in  jonth 
and  early  manhood.  None  of  his  fsmil;  are  resid eats  in  the  vicinity  of  hit  dwelling,  nor  conld  1  Mcertsia 
ivbere  any  of  hi«  lineal  descendants  reside.  Uis  family  wu  among  the  early  settlers  of  the  Germaa  Fists, 
and,  though  opolent  acoording  to  tba  standard  of  his  times,  he  leBins  lo  haTe  beon  qnile  uneducated.  An 
old  man  whom  I  saw  near  the  Flats  remembered  him  as  "  a  large,  squore-huilt  Dutch  man,''  and  n 
bim  to  have  been  about  6S  yean  old  when  be  died.  Should  this  meet  ihe  eye  of  any  of  hi 
they  will  ooofer  a  favor  upon  the  author  by  communicating  to  him  any  inTonnation  they  may  p 
earning  the  general  and  his  immediate  family. 

*  An  aged  resident  of  Fort  Plain,  Mr.  David  Lipe,  whose  house  is  near  the  canal,  below  the  old  IbrtiBea- 
tioo,  went  over  the  ground  with  me,  and  I  made  a  anrTey  of  the  oatlines  of  the  fort  aocording  to  his  direo- 
tioos.  He  aided  in  pulling  down  the  blook.hoiue  when  it  was  demolished  after  the  war,  and  his  memoiy 
seemed  to  be  very  ■ooniate.  I  an  indebted  lo  bim  for  mooh  of  the  informatioo  here  recorded  cnoceniing 
Fort  Plain. 

ExpLAKjiTiaii  OF  THE  Pi^n. — The  black  linc  represents  the  parapet ;  a,  the  Urge  hlook-honse ;  bbbb, 
•mall  block-bouses  at  each  bastion ;  c  r,  barraoks.  Tbere  were  two  large  apple-trees  within  the  fort,  anj 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  hill'  >s  the  living  spring  that  supplied  the  garrisoa  with  water. 
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and  acKm  the  neck,  oi  isthmiu,  a  breait-work  was  thrown  up.  The  fort  exteaded  along 
the  brow  of  the  hill  northwest  of  the  viUage,  and  the  block- 
house was  a  few  rods  from  the  nortbeni  declivity.  This  block- 
house was  erected  in  1780,  after  the  fort  and  baTraoka  were 
found  to  be  but  a  feeble  defense,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
French  engineer  employed  by  Colonel  Gansevoort.  The  lat- 
ter, by  order  of  General  Clinton,  then  in  command  of  the 
Northern  Department,  had  repaired  thither  with  his  regiment, 
to  take  charge  of  a  laige  quantity  of  stores  destined  for  Fort 
Schuyler.  Rampnrla  of  logs  and  earth  were  thrown  up,  and 
a  strong  block-house  was  erected,  a  view  of  which  is  here 
given.  It  was  octagonal  in  Ibrm,  three  stories  in  height,  and 
composed  of  hewn  timbers  about  fiAeen  inches  square.  There 
were  numerous  port-holes  for  musketry,  and  in  the  lower  story 
„      „        „  three  or  four  cannons  were  placed.     The  first  story  was  thirty 
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feet  m  diameter,  the  second  forty,  and  the  third  filty.  Each 
of  the  upper  stories  projected  about  five  feet,  and  in  the  floor  of  each  projection  there  were 
also  port-holes,  through  which  to  fire  perpendicularly  upon  an  enemy  below.  The  powder 
magazine  of  the  fort  was  placed  directly  under  the  block-house  for  protection. 

Some  time  after  the  completion  of  the  work,  doubts  were  espressed  of  its  being  cannon- 
ball  proof.  A  trial  was  made  with  a  six  pounder  placed  at  a  proper  distance.  Its  ball 
passed  entirely  throttgh  the  block-boute,  crossed  a  broad  ravine,  and  lodged  in  the  hill  on 
which  the  old  parsonage  stands,  an  eighth  of  a  mile  distant.  This  proved  the  inefficiency 
of  the  building,  and  its  strength  was  increased  by  lining  it  with  heavy  planks.  In  order  to 
form  a  protection  for  the  magazine  against  hot  shot,  the  little  garrison  that  was  stationed 
there  in  1782  commenced  throwing  up  a  bank  of  earth  around  the  block-house.  Rumors 
of  peace,  and  the  quiet  that  then  prevailed  in  that  valley,  caused  the  work  to  cease,  and, 
happily,  its  resumption  was  never  demanded.  The  mounds  which  were  raised  on 
>uth  side  of  the  block-house  were  yet  quite  prominent  when  I  visited  the  locality. 

This  place  was  included  in  the  Canajoharis  settlement,  and  in  1780  felt  severely  the 
vengeance  of  the  Tories  and  Indians,  inflicted  in  return  for  terrible  desolations  wrought  by 
an  army  under  Sullivan,  the  previous  year,  in  the  Indian  country  west  of  the  white  settle- 
ments. The  whole  region  on  the  south  of  the  Mohawk,  for  several  miles  in  this  vicinity, 
was  laid  waste.  The  approach  of  the  dreaded  Thayendanegea  along  the  Canajoharis  Cre^, 
with  about  five  hundred  Indians  and  Tories,  to  attack  the  settlement  at  Fort  Pbin,  was  an- 
nounced to  the  people,  then  engaged  in  their  harvest  fields,  by  a  woman  who  fired 
a  cannon  at  the  fort.  The  larger  portion  of  militia  had  gone  with  Ganievoort  to 
guard  provisiona  on  their  way  to  Fort  Schuyler,  and  those  who  remained,  with  the  boys  and 
old  men,  unable  to  defend  their  lives  or  property,  fled  into  the  fort  for  protection.  In  tbeir 
approach  the  enemy  burned  every  dwelling  and  barn,  destroyed  the  crops,  and  carried  off 
every  thing  of  value.  Regardless  of  the  strength  of  the  fort,  they  marched  boldly  up  wjthin 
cannon-shot  of  the  intrenchments,  burned  the  church,  the  parsonage,  and  many  other  huild- 

'  There  is  oooaiderablB  ooDfnsion  in  the  scconnis  ooncerning  Fort  Plsio,  for  which  there  is  no  neoeuitj. 
Tbera  was  ■  stockade  abool  two  miles  soathwestof  Fort  Plain,  oalled  Fort  Cljile,  in  booot  of  Colooel  Clyde, 
■a  officer  in  the  TrjoD  county  militia ;  aod  aiKilher  abont  the  tame  dittance  nortbirest,  called  Fort  Planic, 
or  Blank,  froin  tho  oircamstanca  that  it  stood  upon  land  owned  by  Frederio  Blaok.  Tbe  latter  and  Fort 
Plain  have  been  ooafoanded.  Mr.  Stone  erroneoaily  considered  them  as  one,  and  says,  in  his  Lift  of  Brant 
(ii.,  95),  "  Tbe  principal  work  of  defense,  then  called  Fort  Plank,  and  lubsequeatly  Fort  Plain,  wta  utnated 
npon  an  eleiated  pUin  overlooking  Ibe  valley,  near  the  site  <^  the  village  still  retaining  tbe  oune  of  the 
fortresa."  Other  writers  have  regarded  tbe  block-hoase  as  tbe  fort,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  only  a  part  of  the 
(brtifications.  Tbe  drawing  here  given  is  from  one  published  in  Stone's  Life  of  Bruit,  with  a  desoription 
Aoni  the  Fort  Plain  Jonmel  of  December  26ib,  1837.  Mr.  Lipe  considered  it  a  oorrect  view,  except  ibe 
lower  story,  which,  it  was  his  impression,  was  sqQare  instead  of  octagonal,  and  had  four  port-holes  for 
heavy  ordinnee. 
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ing«,  >nd  earned  off  several  women  and  diildren  prisoners.     The  house  of  Jobannes  Lipe, 


the  father  of  David,  my  informant, 
which  'u  still  standing,  was  saved  fiom 
plunder  and  fire  by  the  courage  and 
presenceof  mindof  his  wife.  8hehad 
been  busy  all  the  evening  carrying  her 
most  valuable  articles  from  her  house 


to  a  place  of  concealment  in  a  hollow 
at  the  rear,  and  had  made  several  de- 
posites  there.  The  last  time  she  re- 
turned she  met  two  prowling  Indians 
at  the  gate.  She  was  familiar  with 
their  language,  and,  without  any  ap- 


parent alarm,  inquired  of  them  if  they  knew  any  thing  of  her  two  brothers,  who  were  among 
the  Tories  that  fied  to  Canada.     Fortunately,  the  savages  had  seen  them  at  Oswegatohie, 
and,  supposing  her  to  be  a  Tory  likewise,  they  walked  off,  and  the  house  was  spared. 
.    The  church  spire  had  a  hrigbl  brass  ball  upon  it,  which  the  Indians  believed  was  gold. 
While  the  edifice  was  burning,  they 

waited  unxiously  for  the  steeple  to  fall, 

^      -  . that  they  might  secure  the  prize.    When 

it  fell,  the  savages  rushed  forward,  scat- 
tered the  burning  timbers,  and  several 
of  them  in  succession  seized  the  glitter- 
ing ball.  It  was  speedily  dropped,  as 
each  paid  the  penalty  of  blistered  fin- 
gers, and  discovered  that  "  all  is  not 
gold  that  glistens." 

With  the  destruction  of  Fort  Plain 
the  devastation  was,  for  the  time,  stayed. 
In  a  day  the  fairest  portion  of  the  valley 
hftd  been  made  desolate.  Fifty-three  dwellings  and  as  many  bams  were  burned,  sixteen  of 
the  inhabitants  were  slain,  and  between  fifty  and  sixty  persons,  chiefly  women  and  children, 
were  made  captives.  More  than  three  hundred  cattle  and  horses  were  driven  away,  the  im- 
plements of  husbandry  were  destroyed,  and  the  ripe  grain-fields,  just  ready  for  the  sickle,  were 
laid  in  ashes.*  The  smoke  was  seen  as  far  as  Johnstown,  and  the  people  immediately  left 
the  fields  and  joined  the  Albany  and  Schenectady  militia,  then  marching  up  the  valley, 
under  Colonel  Wemple.  The  colonel  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  men  who  deem  prudence 
the  better  part  of  valor,  and  was  opposed  to  forced  marches,  particularly  when  in  pursuit 
of  such  fierce  enemies  as  were  just  then  attracting  his  attention.  He  managed  to  reach 
Fort  Plain  in  time  to  see  the  smouldering  embers  of  the  conflagration,  and  to  rest  securely 
within  its  ramparts  that  night.  The  worb  of  destruction  was  over,  and  .the  Indians  and 
Tories  were  away  upon  another  war-path. 

At  Fort  Plain  I  was  joined  by  my  traveling  companions,  whom  I  had  left  at  Syracuse, 
and  made  it  my  headquarters  foe  three  days,  while  visiting  places  of  interest  in  the  vicinity. 
It  being  a  central  point  in  the  hostile  movements  in  Tryon  county,  from  the  time  of  the 
flight  of  St.  Leger  from  before  Fort  Stanwix  until  the  close  of  the  war,  we  will  plant  our 
telescope  of  observation  here  for  a  time,  and  view  the  most  important  occurrences  within  this 
particular  sweep  of  its  speculum.  The  battle  of  Minisink,  and  the  more  terrible  tragedy  in 
the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  radii  in  the  hostile  operations  of  the  Indians  and  Tories  from  our 
point  of  view,  will  be  noticed  in  other  chapters.  It  is  difficult  to  untie  the  complicated  knot 
of  events  here,  and  make  all  parts  perepicuous,  without  deporting  somewhat  from  the  plan 
of  the  work,  and  taking  up  the  events  in  chroncdogical  order.  Every  thing  being  subordin- 
ate to  the  history,  I  shall,  therefore,  make  such  departure  for  the  present,  and  reserve  my 
notes  of  travel  until  the  story  of  the  past  is  told. 

'  Thia  view  in  from  the  bigb  plain  on  ttia  right  of  the  block-houK,  lookiog  north.  The  bailding  upoD  the 
hill  sorost  ihe  ravine  is  the  old  parsonage,  vhich  wu  imiaediatel}'  bailt  upon  (he  raina  of  the  one  that  was 
homed.  On  the  lefl  I  have  placed  ■  abnrch  in  its  proper  relative  position  to  the  parsonage,  u  indicated 
by  Mr.  Lipe.  It  was  about  hair  a  mile  northwest  of  Uie  fort.  On  the  right  are  seen  the  Mohawk  River 
and  Plain,  a  train  of  cars  in  the  dislonoe,  aod  the  hills  that  bound  the  view  on  (he  north  side  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  in  ths  direotioo  of  Stoae  Arabia  and  Elook's  Field,  where  two  battles  were  fought  in  1 T80.  These 
will  be  hereafter  notioed  '  Letter  of  Colonel  Clyde  to  Qovemor  Clinton. 
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.  ARK  and  tbieatening  wa£  the  upect  of  afikire  for  the  people  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  in  the  Rpring  of  1779,  the  year  aucceeding  the  diipet- 
lion  of  St.  Legei'i  motley  force  at  Fort  Schuyler.  Brant,  with  hi* 
warriors,  retired  to  Fort  Niagara  after  that  event,  and  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  he  and  the  British  and  Tory  leaden  made  exten- 
sive preparations  for  war  the  ensuing  spring.  Colonel  Hamilton  was 
in  oommand  at  Detroit,  engaged  actively  in  endeavors  to  induce  tha 
tribes  along  the  wuthem  shores  of  the  western  lakes  and  the  head 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  to  join  the  four  divisions  of  the  Six  Nations 
of  New  York'  who  were  in  alliance  with  the  crown  against  the  pa- 
triots. He  was  aided  by  three  malignant  Tories,  U'Kee,  Elliot,  and  Simon  Girty.*  They 
had  been  confined  at  Pittsburgh,  but,  escaping,  they  traversed  the  country  thence  to  Detroit, 
and  by  proclaiming  that  the  Americans  had  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  the  Indians,  and 
that  their  only  safety  consisted  in  the  immediate  alliance  of  the  Delawares  and  Shawnees 
with  the  soldiers  of  the  king,  aroused  these  tribes  to  a  desire  for  war.  Already  they  had 
been  excited  against  the  whites  in  general  by  the  irruption  into  their  county  of  Daniel  Boon 
and  others  (of  which  I  shall  hereafter  Write),  and  they  listened  favorably  to  the  appeal  of 
the  refugees.  The  expedition  of  M'lotosh  into  the  Ohio  Valley  gave  apparent  confirmation 
to  the  Bseertions  of  the  Tories,  and  Captain  Pipe  (the  rival  chief  of  White  Eyes  of  the  Del- 
awares, a  fast  friend  of  the  Americans)  at  once  assembled  his  warriors,  and  urged  them  to 
follow  him  immediately  upon  the  war-path.  He  proclaimed  every  one  an  enemy  who  should 
speak  against  his  proposition.  But  White  Eyei,  the  beloved  of  all,  persuaded  his  people  to 
desist,  and  sent  a  message'  to  the  Shawnees,  which  bad  the  efiect  to  keep  them  in  check  for 
a  time.  We  shall  consider  the  Indian  wars  in  the  Ohio  country  in  detail  in  a  future  chapter. 
The  Johnsons  and  Colone!  John  Butler  were  also  active  at  this  juncture  upon  the  St. 
Lawrence,  recruiting  Tory  refugees,  and  inducing  the  Caugbnawagas  and  other  tribes  to  take 
up  the  hatchet ;  and  at  the  dawn  of  the  year  a  powerful  combination  was  in  progress,  which 
threatened  the  destruction  of  all  the  settlements  in  the  Mohawk  and  Schoharie  Valleys, 

Two  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  Oneidas  and  the  Tnscaroras,  were  still  faithful  to  their  pledge 
of  neutrality,  nor  were  the  tribes  of  the  other  four  yet  generally  in  arms.  Congress,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  make  another  eSbrt  to  secure  their  neutrality,  if  not  a  defensive  alliance.* 

'  The  Mohawks,  Senecai,  Onondagu,  and  Cayngas. 

*  GJnr  was  an  uDmiligated  soaaiidrel,  and  was  tar  more  nvage  in  his  reetingi  than  the  Indians.  He 
was  present  when  Colonel  Crawford  was  lorlared  by  ibe  Indians  in  1782,  and  looked  upon  hia  agomes  with 
demoniac  pleasore.  The  nune  year  he  caused  the  expoUioii  oT  the  peacefal  Momviuu,  who  were  laboring 
nsefullf  among  the  Wyandotsi  and  he  penonally  ill  treated  them  when  driven  away.  He  instigated  an 
Indian  warrior,  at  the  defeat  of  St.  Clait  in  1791,  to  tomahawk  (he  Amerioan  General  Bntler,  who  lay 
woonded  oa  the  Beld,  and  to  sealp  him,  and  take  oat  bis  heut  for  dislributioe  among  the  tribes.  There 
were  some  Tories,  even  aeiive  ones,  whom  we  esq  respect;  but  miscreants  like  Girty  and  Walter  Butler, 
of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  present  no  redeeming  quality  lo  plead  for  eiause. 

'  The  roesBsge  was  as  follows:  "  GBANDCHiLOttiB,  yk  Shawkkbs  ;  Some  days  ago  a  flook  of  birds 
[M'Kee,  Elliot,  and  Girty],  that  had  come  on  from  the  east,  lit  at  Gasofaochking,  imposing  a  song  of  theirs 
upon  as,  which  song  had  nigh  pniTed  our  ruin.  Should  these  birds,  which,  aa  leaving  us,  took  their  flight 
toward  Scioto,  endeavor  to  impose  a  song  on  you  likewise,  do  cot  listen  to  them,  for  they  lis." 

*  A  resolution  to  Ibis  elTect  was  adopted  by  Congress  on  the  2d  of  February,  ITTB.  They  instructed  the 
oommissioners  to  "  Speak  to  the  Indians  in  l&ngnaga  becoming  Ihe  representatives  of  free,  sovereign,  and 
independent  states,  end  in  such  a  tone  as  to  convince  them  (hat  they  felt  themselves  so." — Jow^uxU  of 
CoKgrat,  iv.,  63. 
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Council  at  Johnttown.        Dispontion  of  the  Different  Nationi.        Colonel  Campbell  and  La  Fayette.        Forts  atrengdienad. 

A  council  wa8  called,  and  the  chiefs  of  all  the  Six  Nations  were  invited  to  attend.  Gen- 
eral Schuyler  and  Volkert  P.  Douw  were  appointed  oonunissioners  to  attend  the  meeting  and 
act  in  behalf  of  Congress.  They  requested  Governor  Clinton  to  send  a  special  commissioner 
to  be  present  at  the  council,  and  James  Duane  was  accordingly  appointed.  The  council 
met  at  Johnstown  on  the  9th  of  March.  More  than  seven  hundred  Indians  were 
present,  consisting  of  Tuscaroras,  Oneidas,  and  Onondagas,  a  small  number  of  Mohawks, 
three  Cayugas,  but  not  one  of  the  Senecas,  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  tribe  of  the  con- 
federacy. The  latter  not  only  refused  to  attend,  bat  sent  a  message  afiecting  great  surprise 
that  they  were  invited  to  such  a  council.'  It  is  not  certainly  known  that  General  Schuyler 
was  present  at  the  meeting.  La  Fayette  accompanied  Duane,  and  the  latter  seems  to  have 
conducted  the  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Congress.  They  were  opened  by  an  address  from 
that  body,  charging  the  Indians  with  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  treachery,  while  the  conduct  of 
the  United  States  had  been  true  and  magnanimous  toward  them.  An  old  Onondaga  hypo- 
critically acknowledged  and  bewailed  the  sins  of  his  tribe,  but  charged  them  upon  the  young 
and  headstrong  warriors  who  had  been  seduced  by  the  Tory  leaders.  The  Mohawks  and 
Cayugas  were  sullen  and  silent,  while  an  Oneida  chief,  conscious  of  the  faithfulness  of  his 
own  tribe  and  of  the  Tuscaroras,  spoke  eloquently  in  behalf  of  both,  concluding  with  a  solemn 
assurance  that  the  United  States  might  rely  upon  their  abiding  friendship.  Those  two  tribes 
were  applauded  by  the  commissioners,  while  the  others  were  dismissed  with  an  admonition 
to  look  well  to  their  ways,  as  the  arm  of  the  United  States  was  powerful,  and  vengeance 
might  penetrate  the  remotest  settlements  of  the  Senecas.  The  council,  on  the  whole,  was 
unsatisfactory,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  most  warlike  and  important  tribes,  with  Brant  at 
their  head,  still  brooded  over  their  loss  at  Oriskany,  and  were  determined  on  revenge. 

While  La  Fayette  was  at  Johnstown,  Colonel  Samuel  Campbell,  of  Cherry  Valley,  waited 
upon  him  and  directed  his  attention  to  the  exposed  condition  of  that  settlement  and  of  those 
upon  the  Schoharie  Creek.  The  people  had  built  three  slight  fortifications  the  preceding 
year,  but  they  were  quite  insufficient  for  sure  protection.  They  were  merely  embankments 
of  earth  thrown  up  around  strong  stone  houses,  and  stockaded,  into  which  the  women  and 
children  might  flee  for  safety  in  the  event  of  an  invasion.  They  were  respectively  known  as 
the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Forts.'  By  direction  of  La  Fayette,  these  were  each  manned 
by  a  company  of  soldiers,  with  a  small  brass  field  piece.  He  also  directed  a  fort  to  be  erected 
in  the  Oneida  country,  and  Forts  Schuyler  and  Dayton  to  be  strengthened  ;  and,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  Fort  Plain  was  afterward  enlarged  and  more  strongly  fortified.  These  and 
far  more  efficient  preparations  for  defense  were  necessary ;  for  the  recovery  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  where  their  property  was  situated,  was  an  object  too  important  to  the  Johnsons,  But- 
lers, and  the  large  number  of  refugees  who  accompanied  them  to  Canada,  not  to  induce  ex- 
traordinary efibrts  for  its  attainment.  Their  spies  and  scouts  were  out  in  every  direction, 
and,  at  the  very  time  of  the  council  at  Johnstown,  Coloner  Guy  Carleton,  a  nephew  of  the 
Governor  of  Canada  of  the  same  name,  was  lurking  in  the  neighborhood,  to  watch  the  actions 
and  to  report  upon  the  dispositions  of  the  chiefs  in  conclave.  His  employers  at  the  same 
time  were  upon  the  frontiers,  preparing  for  invasion. 

*  " It  is  strange,!'  said  the  messenger,  "that  while  y^ur  tomahawks  are  sticking  in  oar  heads  [referring 
to  the  battle  of  Oriskany],  our  wounds  bleeding,  and  our  eyes  streaming  with  tears  for  the  loss  of  our  friends 
at  German  Flats  [Oriskany],  the  commissioners  should  think  of  inviting  as  to  a  treaty." — From  a  MS.  Let' 
ter  of  Jamei  Duane^  cited  by  Stone,  * 

'  These  were  situated  in  the  Schoharie  Valley.  The  Upper  Fort  was  near  the  margin  of  Schoharie  Creek, 
about  five  miles  southeast  of  Middleburgh  village,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  present  town  of  Fulton. 
The  remains  of  the  Middle  Fort  are  still  visible,  near  Middleburgh,  on  the  plain  east  of  the  road  leading  to 
Schoharie.  The  Lower  Fort  was  five  miles  north  of  Middleburgh,  at  the  village  of  Schoharie.  An  old  stone 
church  (yet  standing,  but  mach  altered  from  the  original),  one  mile  northward  of  the  conrt-house,  was 
within  the  intrenchments,  and  formed  the  citadel  of  the  fort.  The  ramparts  inclosed  the  two  story  stone 
house  of  John  Becker,  the  kitchen  part  of  which  was,  until  recently,  well  preserved.  Temporary  dwell- 
ings were  erected  within  the  inclosure,  and  in  these  the  inhabitants  kept  their  most  valuable  things. — See 
Simms's  Schoharie,  &c.,  p.  269. 
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Early  n  tlio  ipnng  Braut  and  h  b  wamora  with  a  large  number  of  Tones,  appear- 
ed at  Oghkwaga   b  a  beadquarters  the  prev  oiu  year      There  he  organized  »oalpiDg 
parties  and  sent  them  out  upon  the  borderer*      The  settlers  were  cut  off  in  deUil,     Ma- 
rauding parties  fell  upon  isolated  fam  1  es  I  ke  bolts  from  the  clouds  and  the  blaze  of  dwell- 
ings upon  tho  hills  and   n  the  valleys  n  ghtly  warned  the  yet  secure  inhabitant  to  be  on  the 


alert.  Their  dwellings  were  transformed  into  block-houses.  The  women  were  taught  the 
use  of  weapons,  and  stood  sentinels  when  the  men  were  at  work.  Half-grown  children  were 
educated  for  scouts,  and  tanght  to  discern  the  Indian  trail,  and  every  man  worked  armed  in 
bis  field.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  dwellers  of  Tryon  county  during  almost  the  whole 
time  of  the  war. 

Brant's  first  hostile  movement  of  consequence,  aflei  his  return  to  Oghkwaga,  was  the  de- 
struction of  a  small  settlement  at  Springfield,  at  the  head  of  Otsego  lake,  ten  miles  west  of 
Cherry  Valley.  It  was  in  the  month  of  May.  Every  house  was  burned  but  one,  into  which 
the  women  and  children  were  collected  and  kept  unharmed.  The  absence  of  Tories  in  that 
expedition,  and  the  freedom  to  act  as  ho  pleased  on  the  part  of  Brant,  may  account  for  this 
humanity.  Several  men  were  made  captive,  and,  with  considerable  property,  were  carried 
off  to  Oghkwaga. 

In  June,  Captain  M'Kean,  at  the  head  of  same  volunteers,  was  sent  to  reconnoiter  Brant's 
encampment  at  Oghkwaga.  M'Kean's  headquarters  were  at  Cherry  Valley.  On  his  way 
down  the  ■valley  of  the  Charlotte  Kiver,  he  learned  that  large  war-parties  were  out,  and, 
fearing  a  surprise,  thought  it  prudent  to  return.  He  halted  an  hour  to  refresh,  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  Brant,  oensutiog  him  for  his  predatory  warfare  ;  he  intimating  that  he  was  too  cow- 
ardly to  show  himself  in  open  and  honorable  conflict,  M'Kean  challenged  him  to  meet  him 
in  single  combat,  or  with  an  equal  number  of  men,  to  try  their  skill,  courage,  and  strength  ; 
and  ooncloded  by  telling  him  that  if  he  would  come  to  Cherry  Valley,  they  would  change 
him  from  a  Brant  to  a  goose.*     This  was  an  injudicious  movement,  and,  doubtless,  incited 

'  Tbb  letter  was  raatened  to  a  stick  and  placed  in  an  lodian  path.     It  soon  reacbed  Brani,  aod  irrilated 
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the  sachem,  in  some  degree,  to  join  Butler,  a  few  months  later,  in  desolating  that  settle- 
ment. 

There  was  an  engagement  on  the  2d  of  July,  on  the  upper  hranch  of  the  Cohelskill,  be- 
tween a  party  of  regular  troops  and  Schoharie  militia,  fiHy-two  in  number,  and  an  Indian 
force  four  hundred  and  fifty  strong.  The  Americans,  commanded  by  Captain  Christian 
Brown,  were  overpowered.  Fourteen  were  killed,  eight  wounded,  two  were  missing,  and 
the  remainder  escaped.  The  dwellings  were  burned,  and  the  horses  and  cattle,  which  the 
victors  could  not  takeVith  them,  were  slaughtered  in  the  fields.  At  the  same  time.  Colonel 
John  Butler,  who  had  penetrated  the  country  from  Niagara  with  a  body  of  Indians  and 
Tories,  eleven  hundred  strong,  broke  into  the  Valley  of  Wyoming  and  laid  it  waste,  j^  ^^^ 
Of  this  I  shall  write  in  detail  hereafter.  We  have  already  considered  the  destruc-  "^ 
tion  of  the  settlement  at  German  Flats,  toward  the  close  of  this  summer.  Scalping  parties 
continued  to  infest  the  Schoharie  and  neighboring  settlements  until  quite  late  in  September, 
when  troops  from  the  main  army  checked  their  depredations  for  a  while.  A  few  days  after 
the  battle  of  Monmouth,*'  Colonel  William  Butler,  with  a  Pennsylvania  regiment  tjunesg, 
and  a  detachment  of  Morgan's  rifle  corps,'  was  ordered  to  Tryon  county,  and  took  ^^^* 
post  at  Schoharie,  whence  parties  were  sent  out  to  chastise  the  white  and  rod  savages,  and 
to  protect  threatened  settlements.  They  accomplished  but  little,  however,  except  in  inter- 
cepting bands  of  Tories  that  were  making  their  way  from  the  Hudson  River  settlements  to 
join  Johnson  at  Niagara.  One  of  these  parties,  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Catskill,  under 
a  Captain  Smith,  was  dispersed,  the  commander  killed,  and  several  of  the  men  made  prison- 
ers. This,  and  a  few  other  exploits  of  a  similar  character,  inspired  the  people  with  confi- 
dence, and  they  anticipated  a  season  of  repose.  But  it  was  of  short  duration,  for  already  a 
cloud  was  gathering  in  the  west,  full  charged  with  desolation. 

We  have  noticed  the  fact  that  Walter  Butler,  a  son  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  was  arrested 
near  Fort  Dayton  in  August,  1777,  tried,  and  condemned  to  death  as  a  spy,  but  reprieved 
and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Albany.  He  was  closely  confined  in  the  jail  there  until  the  spring 
of  1778,  when,  through  the  interposition  of  his  father's  friends,  some  of  them  of  the  highest 
respectability,  he  was  liberated  from  prison,  and  allowed  to  reside  with  a  private  family, 
having  a  single  sentinel  to  guard  him.  This  family  proved  to  be  Tories  in  disguise.  The 
sentinel  was  made  drunk,  and  young  Butler,  mounting  a  fleet  horse,  escaped,  and  joined  his 
father  at  Niagara,  just  afler  the  massacre  of  Wyoming.  On  his  way  through  the  Seneca 
country  he  excited  the  Indians,  by  tales  of  the  extensive  preparations  which  the  Americans 
were  making  to  penetrate  and  lay  waste  their  country,  and  they  were  soon  ripe  for  invading 
the  white  settlements. 

About  this  time  a  Seneca  chief,  called  Great  Tree,  who  was  with  Washington  during 
the  summer,  left  for  his  own  country  and  nation,  "lyith  the  strongest  professions  of  friendship 
for  the  Americans.  He  promised  to  use  his  influence  in  keeping  the  Senecas  neutral,  and, 
if  unsuccessful,  he  was  to  return  with  his  personal  adherents  and  join  the  friendly  Oneidas. 
According  to  his  own  account,  he  found  his  people  in  arms,  and  uttering  loud  defiance  against 
the  whites.  The  chiefs  and  principal  warriors  were  collected  at  Kanadaseago  and  Genesee  ; 
and  Great  Tree,  believing  the  stories  of  Butler,  and  finding  his  people  very  united,  resolved  to 
join  his  nation  in  chastising  any  whites  that  might  penetrate  their  county.  He  was  a  pop- 
ular orator  and  warrior,  and  his  adherence  gave  the  Senecas  much  joy.  The  Indians  west 
of  the  Oneidas  were  thus  prepared  to  follow  a  leader  upon  the  war-path. 

Walter  Butler  obtained  from  his  father  the  command  of  a  detachment  of  his  Rangers,  and 
permission  to  employ  them,  with  the  forces  of  Captain  Brant,  in  an  expedition  against  the 

him  exceedingly.     In  a  letter  written  soon  afterward  to  a  Tory  named  Cass,  be  said,  "  The  people  of 
Cherry  VaUey,  though  bold  in  words,  will  find  themselves  mistaken  in  calling  me  a  goose." 

'  Timothy  Murphy,  the  man  who  shot  General  Fraser  at  Bemis^s  Heights,  was  in  this  detachment,  and 
became  the  terror  of  the  Indians  and  Tories  in  the  Schoharie  country.  He  used  a  double-barreled  rifle,  and 
the  Indians,  seeing  htm  fire  twice  without  stopping  to  load,  supposed  that  he  could  fire  as  often  as  he  pleased 
in  the  same  manner. 
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aettlemento  in  Tryon  oounty.  It  was  late  in  the  season,  but  he  thirsted  for  revenge  because  of 
his  imprisonment,  and  departed  eastward  early  in  October.  While  on  his  way,  and  near 
Genesee,  he  met  Brant,  with  his  warriors,  going  from  his  camp  upon  the  Susquehanna  to 
his  winter-quarters  at  Niagara.  Brant  felt  a  deep  personal  hatred  toward  young  Butler,  and 
this  feeling  was  greatly  increased  on  finding  himself  made  subordinate  to  the  latter.  But  the 
difficulty,  which  threatened,  at  first,  to  be  serious,  was  soon  adjusted.  Thayendanegea  had 
thought  much  of  the  insulting  letter  of  Captain  M'Kean,  and  more  willingly  turned  his  face 
back  toward  the  settlements.     The  united  forces  amounted  to  about  teven  hundred  men. 

This  movement  was  known  to  Mr.  Dean,  an  Indian  interpreter  in  the  Oneida  country, 
early  in  October,  and  he  communicated  the  information  to  Major  Cochran,  then  in  command 
at  Fort  Schuyler.  That  officer  sent  a  messenger  with  the  intelligence  to  Colonel  Alden,  at 
Cherry  Valley,  and  also  to  the  garrisons  of  the  Schoharie  forts ;  but  the  presence  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania troops  and  riflemen  had  lulled  the  people  into  fancied  security)  and  the  report  of  the 
oncoming  invasion  was  treated  as  an  idle  Indian  tale. 

Cherry  Valley,  the  wealthiest  and  most  important  settlement  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  was  the  enemy's  chosen  point  of  attack.  Colonel  Icha- 
bod  Alden,  of  Massachusetts,  was  in  command  of  the  fort  there,  with  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Continental  troops.'  On  the  8th  of  November  the  commandant  received  a  dispatch 
from  Fort  Schuyler,  in£)rming  him  that  his  post  was  about  to  be  attacked  by  a  large  force 
of  Indians  and  Tories,  then  assembled  upon  the  Tioga  River.  Colonel  Alden  treated  the 
information  with  unconcern,  but  the  inhabitants  were  greatly  alarmed.  They  asked  per- 
mission to  move  into  the  fort  or  to  deposite  their  most  valuable  articles  there,  but  the  colonel, 
regarding  the  alarm  as  really  groundless,  refused  his  consent.  He  assured  them,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  would  be  vigilant  in  keeping  scouts  upon  the  look-out  and  the  garrison  in  prep- 
aration, and,  accordingly,  on  the  9th  parties  were  sent  out  in  various  directions.  One  of 
these,  which  went  down  toward  the  Susquehanna,  built  a  fire  at  their  encampment,  fell 
asleep,  and  awoke  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Butler  and  Brant.  All  necessary  information 
concerning  the  settlement  was  extorted  from  them,  and  the  next  day  the  enemy  moved  for- 
ward and  encamped  upon  a  lofly  hill  covered  with  evergreens,  about  a  mile  southwest  of  the 
viUage,  and  overlooking  the  whole  settlement.  From  that  observatory  they  could  see  almost 
every  house  in  the  village ;  and  from  the  prisoners  they  learned  that  the  officers  were  quar- 
tered out  of  the  fort,  and  that  Colonel  Alden  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Stacia  were  at  the  house 
of  Robert  Wells,  recently  judge  of  the  county,  and  formerly  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Will- 
iam Johnson  and  Colonel  John  Butler. 
November  10         Early  in  the  morning  the  enemy  marched  slowly  toward  the  village.     Snow 

177B.  }jad  fallen  during  the  night,  and  the  morning  was  dark  and  misty.  When  near 
the  village,  the  Tories  halted  to  examinei  their  muskets,  for  the  dampness  had  injured  their 
powder.  The  Indians,  and  particularly  the  ferocious  Senecas,  eager  for  blood  and  plunder, 
pushed  forward  in  the  van  during  the  halt.  A  settler,  on  horseback,  going  toward  the  vil- 
lage, was  shot,  but,  being  slightly  wounded,  escaped  and  gave  the  alarm.  Colonel  Alden 
could  not  yet  believe  that  the  enemy  was  near  in  force,  but  he  was  soon  convinced  by  the 
sound  of  the  war-whoop  that  broke  upon  the  settlement,  and  the  girdle  of  fierce  savages, 
with  gleaming  hatchets,  that  surrounded  the  house  of  Mr.  Wells.  They  rushed  in  and  mur- 
dered the  whole  family.*  Colonel  Alden  escaped  from  a  window,  but  was  pursued,  toma- 
hawked, and  scalped. 

^  While  Brant  was  collecting  his  troops  at  Oghkwaga  the  previous  year,  the  strong  stone  mansion  of 
Colonel  Samuel  Campbell,  at  Cherry  Valley,  was  fortified,  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  retreat  for  the  women 
and  children  in  the  event  of  an  attack.  An  embankment  of  earth  and  logs  was  thrown  op  around  it,  and 
included  two  bams.  Small  blook-hottses  were  erected  within  the  inclosure.  This  was  the  only  fort  at 
Cherry  Valley  at  the  time  in  question. 

*  The  family  of  Mr.  Wells  consisted  of  himself  and  wife,  mother,  brother  and  sister  (John  and  Jane),  and 
a  daughter.  His  son  John  (the  late  eminent  counselor  of  New  York)  was  then  at  .school  in  Schenectady, 
and  was  the  only  survivor  of  the  family.  They  had  all  been  living  at  Schenectady  for  some  months,  for 
security,  but  the  alarm  in  the  region  of  Cherry  Valley  having  subsided,  they  had  just  returned.     The  de- 
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The  house  of  the  yenerable  minister,  Mr.  Danlap  (whose  wife  was  the  mother  of  Mn. 
Wells),  and  that  of  a  Mr.  Mitchell,  were  next  attacked,  and  most  of  the  inmates  murdered.' 
Mr.  Dunlap  and  his  daughter  at  home  were  protected  by  Little  Aaron,  a  Mohawk  chief,  who 
led  him  to  his  door  and  there  stood  by  his  side,  and  preserved  his  life  and  property.  But 
the  good  old  man  sank  under  the  terrible  calamity  of  that  day,  and  joined  his  lost  ones  in 
the  spirit  land  within  a  year  thereafter.  Many  other  families  of  less  note  were  cut  off. 
Thirty-two  of  the  inhabitants,  mostly  women  and  children,  and  sixteen  soldieni  of  the  garri* 
son,  were  killed.  The  whole  settlement  was  plundered  after  the  massacre  had  ceased,  and 
every  building  in  the  village  was  fired  when  the  enemy  left  with  their  prisoners  and  booty. 
Among  the  prisoners  were  the  wife  and  children  of  Colonel  Campbell,  who  was  absent  at 

i  the  time.     He  returned  to  find  his  property  laid  waste  and  his  family  carried  into  captivity. 

f  The  prisoners,  nupibering  nearly  forty,  were  marched  down  the  valley  that  night  in  a 

storm  of  sleet,  and  were  huddled  together  promiscuously,  some  of  them  half  naked,  with  no 

I  shelter  but  the  leafless  trees,  or  resting-place  but  the  wet  ground.     The  marauders,  finding 

the  women  and  children  cumbersome,  sent  them  all  back  the  next  day,  except  Mrs.  Camp* 
bell,  her  aged  mother,'  and  her  children,  and  a  Mrs.  Moore,  who  were  kept  as  hostages  fioir 
the  kind  treatment  and  ultimate  exchange  of  the  family  of  Colonel  John  Butler.  The  re- 
turning prisoners  carried  back  with  them  a  letter  from  Walter  Butler  to  General  Schuyler, 
in  which  he  pretended  that  feelings  of  mercy  for  the  almost  naked  and  helpless  captives  were 
the  incentive  that  caused  him  to  release  them  ;  disclaimed  all  desire  to  injure  the  weak  and 
defenseless ;  and  closed  by  assuring  him  that,  if  Colonel  John  Butler's  &mily  were  longer 
detained,  he  would  not  restrain  the  Indians  from  indulgence  in  murder  and  rapine.  The 
"  tender  mercy*'  of  Butler  was  that  of  <*  the  wicked."  He  was  the  head  and  front  of  all  the 
cruelty  at  Cherry  Valley  on  that  day.  He  commanded  the  expedition,  and  while  he  saw, 
unmoved,  the  murder  of  his  father's  friend  and  family,  and  of  others  whose  age  and  sex  should 
have  secured  his  regard,  his  savage  ally,  the  "  monster  Brant,"  hastened  to  save  that  very 
family,  but  was  too  late.'     Butler  would  not  allow  his  Rangers  even  to  warn  their  friends 


struction  of  the  Wells  family  was  marked  by  circumstances  of  peculiar  ferocity,  and  I  mention  them  to  ex- 
hibit the  infernal  character  which  the  passions  of  men  assume  when  inflaencod  by  the  horrid  teachings  in 
the  school  of  war.  One  of  the  Tories  boasted  that  he  cleft  open  the  head  of  Mr.  Wells  while  on  bis  knees 
in  prayer.  His  sister  Jane  was  distinguished  for  her  beaa^,  virtaes,  and  aecomplishments.  When  the 
enemy  burst  into  the  house,  she  fled  to  a  pile  of  wood  and  endeavored  to  conceal  herself.  An  Indian  par- 
sued  and  caught  her.  He  then  wiped  his  knife,  dripping  with  the  blood  of  her  relatives,  sheathed  it,  and 
deliberately  took  his  tomahawk  from  his  girdle.  At  that  moment  a  Tory,  who  had  been  a  domestic  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Wells,  relented,  and,  springing  forward,  claimed  her  as  his  sister.  The  savage  thrust  him 
aside  and  buried  his  hatchet  in  her  temple.  It  is  said  that  Colonel  John  Butler,  professedly  grieved  at  the 
conduct  of  his  son  at  Cherry  Valley,  remarked,  on  one  occasion,  ^'  I  would  have  gone  miles  on  my  knees 
to  save  that  family,  and  why  my  son  did  not  do  it,  God  only  knows.** 

'  Mr.  Mitchell  was  in  the  field  when  the  invasion  took  place,  and  found  safety  in  the  woods.  After  the 
enemy  had  retired,  he  hastened  to  the  village,  when  he  found  his  boose  on  fire  and  the  dead  bodies  of  bis 
wife  and  three  children  lying  within.  He  extinguished  the  flames,  and  discovered  his  little  daughter  ter- 
ribly mangled,  but  yet  alive.  He  took  her  to  the  door,  hoping  fresh  air  might  revive  her,  when  he  diwov- 
ered  a  straggling  party  of  the  enemy  near.  He  had  just  time  to  conceal  himself,  when  a  Tory  sergeant 
named  Newberry,  whose  acts  in  Schoharie  entitle  him  to  a  seat  in  the  councils  of  Pandemonium,  approach- 
ed, and,  seeing  the  poor  child  lying  upon  the  door-stone,  dispatched  her  with  a  blow  of  a  hatchet.  This 
misoreant  was  afterward  caught  and  hung  by  order  of  Genenil  Clinton. 

'  Mrs.  Cannon,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  was  quite  old.  She  was  an  encumbrance,  and  a  savage 
slew  her  with  his  tomahawk,  by  the  side  of  her  daughter,  who,  with  a  babe  eighteen  months  old  in  her 
arms,  was  driven  with  inhuman  haste  before  her  captors,  while,  with  uplifted  hatchets,  they  menaced  her 
life.  Arriving  among  the  Senecas,  she  was  kindly  treated,  and  installed  a  member  of  one  of  the  families. 
They  allowed  her  to  do  as  she  pleased,  and  her  deportment  was  such  that  she  seemed  to  engage  the  real 
afiections  of  the  people.  Peroeiring  that  she  wore  caps,  one  was  presented  to  her,  considerably  spotted 
with  blood.  On  examination,  she  recognized  it  as  one  that  had  belonged  to  her  friend,  Jane  Wells.  She 
and  her  children  (from  whom  she  was  separated  in  the  Indian  country)  were  afterward  exchanged  for  the 
wife  and  family  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  then  in  the  custody  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Albany. 

'  There  are  many  well-authenticated  instances  on  record  of  the  humanity  of  Brant,  exercised  particular- 
ly toward  women  and  children.  He  was  a  magnanimous  victor,  and  never  took  the  life  of  a  former  friend 
or  acquaintance.     He  loved  a  hero  because  of  his  heroism,  although  he  might  be  his  enemy ,  and  he  was 
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in  the  settlement  of  the  approaching  danger,  but  friend  and  foe  were  left  exposed  to  the  ter- 
rible storm  ;  he  had  sworn  vengeance,  and  his  bad  heart  would  not  be  content  until  its  crav- 
ings were  satisfied.  Tender  charity  may  seek  to  cloak 
his  crimes  with  the  plea  that  partisan  warfare  justified 
sioNATu*.  OF  WAtTKE  BuTw».  ^is  dccds  ;  and  lapse  of  time,  which  mellows  such  crim- 

ion  tints  in  the  picture  of  a  man's  character,  may  temper  the  asperity  with  which  shocked 
humanity  views  his  conduct ;  yet  a  just  judgment,  founded  upon  observation  of  his  brief  ca- 
reer, must  pronounce  it  a  stain  upon  the  generation  in  which  he  lived.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  Cherry  Valley  his  course  was  short,  but  bold,  cruel,  and  bloody.  British  officers  of 
respectability  viewed  him  with  horror  and  disgust ;  and  when,  in  1781,  he  was  slain  by  the 
Oneidas  on  the  banks  of  the  West  Canada  Creek,  his  body  was  left  to  decay,  while  his  fallen 
companions  were  buried  with  respect. 

With  the  destruction  of  Cherry  Valley  all  hostile  movements  ceased  in  Tryon  county,  and 
were  not  resumed  until  the  following  spring,  when  an  expedition  was  sent  against  the  Onon- 
'IjI  dagas  by  General  Clinton.     Frequent  messages  had  been  sent  by  the  Oneidas  during  the 

winter,  all  reporting  that  Brant  and  his  Tory  colleagues  were  preparing  for  some  decisive 
blow.  The  Onondagas,  in  the  mean  while,  were  making  peaceful  professions,  expressing  a 
desire  to  remain  neutral,  while  they  were  in  league  and  in  secret  correspondence  with  the 
leaders  in  the  hostile  camp  at  Niagara.  Policy,  and  even  the  necessity  bom  of  the  law  of 
self-preservation,  seemed  to  demand  the  infliction  of  summary  and  severe  chastisement  upon 
the  savages  who  menaced  and  desolated  the  Tryon  county  settlements.  Early  in  the  win- 
ter Greneral  Schuyler  had  assured  Congress  that,  unless  something  of  the  kind  was  speedily 
done,  Schenectady  must  soon  become  the  boundary  of  settlement  in  that  direction. 

The  arrangement  of  an  expedition  against  the  Indians  was  intrusted  to  General  Clinton. 
April  18,  ^^  April  he  dispatched  a  portion  of  the  regiments  of  Colonels  Gansevoort  and  Van 
^"^^  Schaick,  under  the  latter  officer,  against  the  Onondagas.  The  party  consisted  of 
five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  strong  men.  Van  Schaick  was  instructed  to  bum  their  castle 
and  villages  in  the  Onondaga  Valley,  destroy  all  their  cattle  and  other  eflects,  and  make  as 
many  prisoners  as  possible.  He  was  further  instructed  to  treat  the  women  that  might  fall 
into  his  hands  with  all  the  respect  due  to  chastity.  The  expedition  went  down  Wood  Creek 
and  Oneida  Lake,  and  thence  up  the  Oswego  River  to  the  point  on  Onondaga  Lake  where 
Salina  now  is.  A  thick  fog  concealed  their  movements,  and  they  had  approached  to  within 
four  or  five  miles  of  the  valley  before  they  were  discovered.  As  soon  as  the  first  village  was 
attacked,  the  alarm  spread  to  the  others.  The  people  fled  to  the  forests,  leaving  every  thing, 
even  their  arms,  behind  them.  Three  villages,  consisting  of  about  fifty  houses,  were  destroy- 
ed ;  twelve  Indians  were  killed,  and  thirty-three  were  made  prisoners.     A  large  quantity  of 

never  known  to  take  advantage  of  a  oonqaered  soldier.  I  have  mentioned  the  challenge  which  Captain 
M'Kean  sent  to  Brant.  After  the  affair  at  Cherry  Valley,  he  inquired  of  one  of  the  prisoners  for  Captain 
M'Kean,  who,  with  his  family,  had  left  the  settlement.  *'  He  sent  me  a  challenge,"  said  Brant.  "  I  came 
to  accept  it.  He  is  a  fine  soldier  thus  to  retreat."  It  was  replied,  *^  Captain  M^Kean  would  not  turn  his 
back  upon  an  enemy  when  there  was  any  probability  of  success."  *^  I  know  it,"  replied  Brant.  "  He  is 
a  brave  man,  and  I  would  have  given  more  to  take  him  than  any  other  man  in  Cherry  Valley ;  but  I  would 
not  have  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head." 

Dr.  Timothy  Dwight  relates  that  Walter  Butler  ordered  a  woman  and  child  to  be  slain,  in  bed,  at  Cherry 
Valley,  when  Brant  interposed,  saying,  ^*  What  1  kill  a  woman  and  child !  That  child  is  not  an  enemy  to 
the  king  nor  a  friend  to  Congress.  Long  before  be  will  be  big  enough  to  do  any  mischief^  the  dispute  will 
be  settled."  When,  in  1780,  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Brant  led  a  desolating  army  through  the  Schoharie 
and  Mohawk  Valleys,  Brant's  humanity  was  again  displayed.  On  their  way  to  Fort  Hunter  an  infant  was 
carried  off.  The  frantic  mother  followed  them  as  far  as  the  fort,  but  could  get  no  tidings  of  her  child.  On 
the  morning  after  the  departure  of  the  invaders,  and  while  (xeneral  Van  Rensselaer's  officers  were  at  break- 
fast, a  young  Indian  came  bounding  into  the  room,  bearing  the  infant  in  his  arms  and  a  letter  from  Captain 
Brant,  addressed  to  "  the  commander  of  the  rebel  army."  The  letter  was  as  follows :  "  Sir — I  send  you, 
by  one  of  my  runners,  the  child  which  he  will  deliver,  that  you  may  know  that,  whatever  others  may  do, 
/  do  not  make  war  upon  women  and  children.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  those  engaged  with  me  who 
are  more  savage  than  the  savages  themselves."  He  named,  the  Butlers  and  others  of  the  Tory  leaders 
This  incident  was  related  to  Mr.  Stone  by  the  late  General  Morgan  Lewis. 
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provinons,  oonaifltiiig  chiefly  of  beans  and  corn,  was  consumed.  The  council-housep  or  cas- 
tle, was  not  bnmed,  but  the  swiyel  in  it  was  spiked.  All  the  horses  and  cattle  in  the  vicinity 
were  slaughtered  ;  and,  when  the  work  of  destruction  was  ended,  the  expedition  returned  to 
Fort  Schuyler,  afler  an  absence  of  only  six  days,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

This  expedition,  cruel  and  of  doubtful  policy,  alarmed  the  neutral  Oneidas.'  They  were 
faithful  to  the  Americans,  yet,  having  intermarried  freely  with  the  Onondagas,  their  relations 
had  been  slain  or  impoverished,  and  this  distressed  them.  They  sent  a  deputation  to  Fort 
Schuyler  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  Colonel  Van  Schaick  pacified,  if  he  did  not  satisfy,  them, 
and  they  returned  to  their  people.  But  the  ire  of  the  Onondagas  was  fiercely  kindled,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  their  property,  but  because  of  the  extinguishment  of 
their  council  fire.  Three  hundred  braves  were  immediately  sent  upon  the  war-path,  charged 
with  the  vengeance  of  the  nation.  Guided  by  a  Tory,  they  came  down  fiercely  upon  the 
settlement  at  Cobelskill,*  murdering,  plundering,  and  burning.  The  militia  turned  out  to 
repulse  them,  but,  being  led  into  an  ambuscade,  a  number  of  them  were  killed,  ^hey  fought 
desperately,  and  while  the  militia  was  thus  contending,  and  beating  back  the  savages,  the 
people  fled  in  safety  to  Schoharie.  Seven  of  the  militia  took  post  in  a  strong  Jiouse^  which 
the  savages  set  fire  to,  and  these  brave  young  men  all  perished  in  the  flames.  The  whole 
settlement  was  then  plundered  and  burned.  The  patriots  lost  twenty-two  killed,  and  forty- 
two  who  were  made  prisoners. 

While  this  expedition  was  in  progress,  scalping  parties  appeared  at  the  difierent  points  in 
the  lower  section  of  the  Mohawk,  and  the  settlements  were  menaced  with  the  fate  of  Cherry 
Valley.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk  a  party  fell  upon  the  Canajoharie  settlement, 
took  three  prisoners,  captured  some  horses,  and  drove  the  people  to  Fort  Plain.  On  the 
same  day  another  party  attacked  a  small  settlement  at  Stone  Arabia,*  burned  some  ^p^  i^ 
houses,  and  killed  several  people.  A  party  of  Senecas  appeared  at  Schoharie  on  the  ^'^• 
same  day,  drove  the  people  to  the  fort,  plundered  the  houses,  and  carried  away  two  men  pris- 
oners. These  simultaneous  attacks  were  part  of  a  plan  for  cutting  off*  the  settlement  in  de- 
tail. The  Indians  on  the  south  of  the  Mohawk  were  from  the  Seneca  country,  and  those  on 
the  north  from  Canada,  both,  doubtless,  the  advanced  parties  of  larger  forces.  The  settle* 
ments  were  thoroughly  alarmed.  The  Palatine*  Committee  wrote  immediately  to  General 
Clinton,  at  Albany,  for  succor.  That  efficient  officer  afforded  immediate  aid,  and,  by  the 
timely  check  thus  given  to  the  invaders,  the  settlers  of  the  valley  were  prevented  from  being 
driven  into  Schenectady.*  Other  settlements  near  the  Delaware  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Ubter  county  were  visited  by  the  Indians  in  May  and  the  early  part  of  June ;  and  in 
July  the  battle  of  Minisink  occurred,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be  hereafter  re-  jaij2o, 
lated.  !"«• ' 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  it  was  determined  to  send  a  formidable  force  into  the  Indian 
country  of  Western  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  the  savages  and  their  Tory 
allies  so  thoroughly  that  the  settlements  upon  the  Mohawk  and  the  upper  branches  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna might  enjoy  a  season  of  repose.  The  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations  were  then  popu- 
lous.    They  had  many  villages,  vast  corn-fields,  and  fruitful  orchards  and  gardens  in  the 

^  At  the  time  of  this  expedition  there  were  aboat  forty  Oneida  warriors  at  Fort  Sohnyler.  These  were 
sent,  with  a  party  of  regulars,  under  Lieatenants  M *LeUan  and  Hardenbnrgh,  northward  to  attack  the  fort 
at  Oswegatohie.  This  expedition  was  unsuocessful  in  its  ostensible  objeot,  the  garrison  having  been  ap- 
prised of  their  approach.  It  is  supposed  that  the  employment  of  the  Oneidas  so  far  away  that  they  could 
not  notify  their  kinsmen,  the  Onondagas,  of  the  inyasion,  was  the  principal  object  of  this  northern  move- 
ment, and  in  that  it  was  successful.  The  Oneidas  were  really  friendly  to  the  patriots,  but  to  their  credit 
it  was  said  by  General  Clinton  (who  knew  them  well),  in  a  letter  to  General  Sullivan,  "  Their  attachment  to 
one  another  is  too  strong  to  admit  of  their  being  of  any  service  when  employed  iKjirainst  their  fellows." 

*  Cobelskill  was  taken  from  Schoharie.     The  little  village  is  about  ten  miles  west  of  the  former. 

'  Stone  Arabia  is  about  three  miles  north  of  the  Mohawk,  in  the  rear  of  Palatine,  and  thirteen  west  of 
Johnstown. 

*  Palatine  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk,  opposite  Canajoharie,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge. 
'  Campbell's  AmtaU;  Stone's  Bramt. 
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imtile  conntry  wettward  of  OtHgo  Lake. 


It  was  Bupposed  that  the  mwt  efTeotual  method 
to  anbdua  or  wtnken  them  would  be  to  destnif 
thBir  homes  and  lay  waste  their  fields,  and  thua 
drive  thorn  further  back  into  the  wilderneu  to- 
ward Lake  Erie.  Already  the  Mohawks  bad 
been  thrust  oat  of  the  valley  of  their  name,  and 
th'eit  families  were  upon  the  domaini  of  the  Ca- 
yugas  and  Sene«aa.  It  was,  therefore,  determ- 
ined to  make  a  combined  moTement  upon  them 
of  two  strong  diviiionB  of  military,  one  &om 
Pennaylvania  and  the  other  from  the  north,  at 
a  leawD  when  their  fields  and  orchards  were 
fully  laden  with  grain  and  fruits.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  plan  of  the  expedition  to  penetrate 
the  country  to  Niagara,  and  break  up  the  nest 
of  vipers,  there. 

General  Sullivan'  waa  placed  in  the  chief 
conunand,  and  led  in  permn  the  division  that 
ascended  the  Susquehanna  from  Wyoming, 
while  General  Ointon'  commanded  the  forces 
that  penetrated  the  country  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Canajoharie.  It  was  arranged  to  unite 
the  two  divisions  at  Tioga. 

Clinton's  troops,  fifteen  hundred  strong, 
were  mustered  at  Canajoharie  on  the  15th  of 
June,  and  on  the  1 7th  he  commenced  the  trans- 
portation of  his  bateaux  and  provisions  across 
the  hilly  country  to  Spiingfietd,  at  the  bead  of 
Otaego  Lake,  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty 

'  Johp  SuIIlvsd  was  born  in  Berwick,  Mtune,  on  tbe  17th  of  FsbrasTT,  1740.  Hu  familj  emigrated  to 
America  from  Ireland  in  17S3.  He  was  a  farmer  in  bis  jouth,  and,  after  turiving  al  maltuitj,  he  studied 
law,  and  eitablished  himself  in  practice  in  Darfaam,  New  KatDpshira.  Ha  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
first  Continental  Congress.  After  retiring  from  that  body,  he  and  John  Langdon,  the  speaker  of  the  Pro- 
vitMial  Congrasa  of  New  H&mpshire,  oonimanded  a  small  force  which  seised  Fort  William  and  Mary,  at 
Portsmouth,  and  carried  off  all  the  cannon.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  eight  brigadiers  when  the  Coo- 
tinenlai  army  was  organized  in  1TT5,  and  early  in  tbe  following  year  he  was  made  a  major  general.  He 
superseded  Arnold  in  the  command  of  the  American  army  in  Canada  in  1776.  When  General  Green  be- 
came ill  on  Long  Island,  he  took  command  of  his  dirision,  aod  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  fonghl  there 
in  August,  1776.  He  was  exchanged,  and  took  command  of  General  Charles  Lee's  divisim  in  New  Jersey 
alter  the  csptare  of  that  officer.  In  the  aulamn  of  1 777  be  was  engaged  in  tbe  battles  at  tbe  Brandywine 
and  Germantowtt,  and  in  the  winter  following  he  took  command  of  the  troops  on  Rhode  Island.  He  be- 
sieged Newport  in  August,  1778,  was  nnsuccessful,  and  retreated  from  the  island  after  a  severe  battle  near 
the  north  end.  Be  commanded  the  expedition  against  the  Indians  in  1TT9,  and  this  was  the  Lost  of  his  mil- 
ilaiy  career.  Having  offended  some  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  War,  and  beliering  himself  ill  treated, 
be  resigned  his  commission  in  1779.  He  was  afterward  a  member  of  Congress,  and,  for  three  years  from 
1786,  was  President  of  New  Hampshire.  In  1789  he  was  appointed  district  jndge,  which  office  he  hold 
nniil  his  death,  which  occurred  Jsnutuy  23d,  1795. 

'  James  Clinton  was  born  in  Ulster  connly.  New  York,  August  9lh,  1736.     Al  the  age  of  twenty  (17S6) 
he  was  captain,  under  Bradstreet,  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Frontenac.     In  1763  he  was  intrusted  with  Ihe 
command  of  four  companies  in  Ulster  and  Orange,  raised  for  defense  against  tbe  inroads  of  Ihe  savages.  . 
He,  with  his  brother  George  (the  Governor  of  New  York  during  the  Revolution),  early  espoused  the  pstric 


^/^  ^ic^f^^iMH^^n^ 


_  loinled  a  colonel  in  1775,  and  accompanied  Montgomery  to  Canada,  In  Angnst,  1778, 
IS  made  a  brigadier ;  and  he  was  in  command,  under  Governor  Clinton,  at  Forts  Montgomery  and 
Clinton  when  they  fell  into  (he  hands  cf  the  enemy  in  1777.  He  escaped,  and  made  his  way  to  his  resi- 
dence in  safety.  Conjointly  with  Sullivan,  he  led  the  expedition  against  the  Indians  in  1779.  During  the 
remainder  of  tbe  war  he  was  connected  with  the  Northern  Department,  having  his  quarters  at  Albany, 
He  retired  to  his  estate,  near  Nawbnrgh,  Orange  county.  New  York,  after  the  Revolnlioo,  where  be  died 
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miles.  It  was  aa  arduous  duty,  for  his  boats  numbered  two  hundred  and  twenty,  and  he 
had  provisioBS  sufficient  for  three  months.  He  reached  Springfield,  with  all  his  luggage,  on 
the  30th.  On  his  way  he  captured  Hare  and  Newberry,  two  notorious  spies,  the  fonner  a 
lieutenant  in  the  British  service,  and  the  latter  the  miscreant  whom  we  have  already  noticed 
as  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  wounded  child  at  Cherry  Valley.  They  were  tried,  and 
hanged  **  pursuant  to  the  sentence  of  the  court,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  county."* 

Clinton,  with  his  diyision,  proceeded  to  the  foot  of  Otsego  Lake,  and  there  awaited  j^^  i^ 
orders  from  Sulliran.  A  day  or  two  after  his  arriyal,  General  Schuyler  communica-  ^^• 
ted  to  him  the  important  information  that  the  purpose  of  the  expedition  was  known  to  the 
enemy,  and  that  four  hundred  and  fifty  regular  troops,  one  hundred  Tories,  and  thirty  In- 
dians had  been  sent  from  Montreal  to  re-enfbrce  the  tribes  against  whom  it  was  destined. 
This  information  Greneral  Schuyler  received  from  a  spy  whom  he  had  sent  into  Canada. 
The  spy  had  also  informed  him  that  they  were  to  be  joined  by  one  half  of  Sir  John  John- 
son's regiment  and  a  portion  of  the  garrison  at  Niagara.  On  the  5th,  Mr,  Deane,'  the  In- 
dian interpreter,  arrived  with  thirty-five  Oneida  warriors,  who  came  to  explain  the  absence 
of  their  tribe,  whom  Clinton,  by  direction  of  Sullivan,  had  solicited  to  join  him.'  They  con- 
firmed  the  intelligence  sent  by  Schuyler,  and  added  that  a  party  of  Cayugas  and  Tories, 
three  hundred  in  number,  were  then  upon  the  war-path,  and  intended  to  hang  upon  the 
outskirts  of  Clinton's  army  on  its  march  to  Tioga. 

Clinton  remained  at  the  south  end  of  Otsego  Lake,  awaiting  the  tardy  movements  of  Sul- 
livan, until  the  first  week  in  August.  His  troops  became  impatient,  yet  he  was  not  idle. 
He  performed  a  feat  which  exhibited  much  ingenuity  ahd  forecast.  He  discovered  that,  in 
consequence  of  a  long  drought,  the  outlet  of  the  lake  was  too  inconsiderable  to  allow  his  boats 
to  pass  down  upon  its  waters.  He  therefore  raised  a  dam  across  it  at  the  foot  of  the  lake, 
by  which  the  waters  would  be  so  accumulated  that,  when  it  should  be  removed,  the  bed  of 
the  outlet  would  be  filled  to  the  brim,  and  bear  his  boats  upon  the  flood.  The  work  was 
soon  accomplished,  and,  in  addition  to  the  advantages  which  it  promised  to  the  expedition, 
the  damming  of  the  lake  caused  great  destruction  of  grain  upon  its  borders,  for  its  banks 
were  overflowed,  and  vast  corn-fields  belonging  to  the  Indians  were  deluged  and  destroyed. 
The  event  also  greatly  alanned  the  savages.  It  was  a  very  dry  season,  and  they  regarded 
the  sudden  rising  of  the  lake,  without  any  apparent  cause,  as  an  evidence  that  the  Great 
Spirit  was  displeased  with  them.  And  when  Clinton  moved  down  the  stream  with  his 
large  flotilla  upon  its  swollen  flood,  the  Indians  along  its  banks  were  amazed,  and  retreated 
into  the. depths  of  the  forest. 

SulHvan  and  Clinton  formed  a  junction  at  Tioga  on  the  22d  of  August,  the  entire 
ibrce  amounting  to  five  thousand  men,  consisting  of  the  brigades  of  Generak  Clinton, 

December  22d,  1812,  aged  75  years.  He  was  the  father  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  eminent  GoTemor  of  New 
York  in  1826-7. 

*  So  said  General  Clinton  in  a  letter  to  General  Sohnyler.  The  latter  remarked,  in  reply,  "  In  ezecating 
Hare  yon  have  rid  the  state  of  the  greatest  villain  in  it.  I  hope  his  abettors  in  the  ooontry  will  meet  with 
a  similar  exaltation." 

'  James  Deane  was  the  first  settler  in  the  town  of  Westmoreland,  Oneida  county.  He  was  the  son  ot 
pious  New  England  parents,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  was  sent  among  the  Indians  upon  the  Susque- 
hanna to  learn  their  language,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  missionary  among  them.  He  was  afterward 
a  student  in  Dartmouth  College.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  was  appomted  Indian  agent,  with  the 
rank  of  major  in  the  army,  and  during  the  contest  he  was  moet  of  the  time  among  the  Oneidas.  At  the 
olose  of  hostilities  the  Oneidas  granted  him  a  tract  of  land  two  miles  square,  near  Rome,  io  Oneida  county, 
which  he  afterward  exchanged  for  a  tract  in  Westmoreland,  where  he  removed  in  1786,  and  resided  until 
his  death  in  1832. 

*  General  Clinton  was  averse  to  the  employment  of  the  Oneidas  or  any  other  Indians ;  but  sooh  being 
the  orders  of  his  superior,  he  engaged  Mr.  Deane  to  negotiate  with  them.  The  Oneidas,  to  a  man,  volun- 
teered to  accompany  the  expedition,  and  the  few  Onondagas  who  still  adhered  to  the  Americans  were  also 
ready  to  join  Clinton.  But  on  the  23d  the  Oneidas  received  an  address  at  Fort  Schuyler,  from  General 
Haldimand,  written  in  the  Iroquois  language ;  and  so  alarming  were  the  menaces  it  contained,  that  thej 
suddeiily  changed  their  minds,  and  determined  to  stay  at  home  and  defend  their  own  castles  and  dwellings. 
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General  Edward  Hand. 
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Hand,  Maxwell,  and  Poor,  together  with  Proctor's  artillery  and  a  corps  of  riflemen.  The 
movement  of  the  expedition  had  been  so  slow  that  the  enemy  was  prepared  to  receive  them. 
Near  Conewawah*  (Newtown  in  the  histories  of  the  battle),  a  considerable  Indian  village 
at  the  junction  of  the  Newtown  Creek  with  the  Chemung  River,  they  had  thrown  up  breast* 
vrarks  half  a  mile  in  length,  where  they  had  determined  to  make  a  bold  stand  against  the 
invaders. 

The  Americans  moved  cautiously  up  the  Tioga  and  Chemung,  having  large  flanking  par* 
ties  on  either  side,  and  a  strong  advanced  and  rear  guard, 
for  they  were  told  that  detachments  of  the  enemy  were  hov- 
ering around,  ready  to  strike  when  an  opportunity  should  of- 
fer.    On  their  march  they  destroyed  a  small  Indian  settle- 

jg^  ^    ment,  and  the  next  day  Major  Parr,  of  the  advanced 
guard,  discovered  the  enemy's  works.     These  were 
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about  a  mile  in  advance  of  Conewawah,  and  were  so  covered 
by  a  bend  in  the  river,  that  only  the  front  and  one  flank  were 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  assailants.  That  flank  rested  upon 
a  steep  hill  or  ridge  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  river. 
Further  to  the  left  was  another  ridge,  running  in  the  same 
direction,  and  passing  in  the  rear  of  the  American  army.  De- 
tachments of  the  enemy  were  stationed  on  both  hills,  having  a 
line  of  communication  ;  and  they  were  so  disposed  that  they 
might  fall  upon  the  assailants,  flank  and  rear,  as  soon  as  the  action  should  commence.  The 
Tories  and  Indians  were  further  protected  by  the  pine-trees  and  shrub  oaks  that  covered  the 
ground.  Hoping  that  the  Americans  might  not  discover  their  concealed  fortification,  they 
had  arranged  it  in  such  a  relative  position  to  the  road  along  which  the  invaders  must  pass, 
that  the  whole  flank  of  the  army  would  be  exposed  to  an  enfilading  fire.  Happily  for  the 
Americans,  their  preparations  were  discovered  in  time. 

General  Hand'  formed  the  light  infantry  about  four  hundred  yards  from  the  breast-works, 
and,  while  thus  waiting  for  the  main  body  to  come  up,  was  several  times  attacked  by  small 
parties  of  Indians,  who  sallied  out,  raised  the  war-whoop,  and  then  retreated  within  the 
works.  The  hill  upon  the  right  swarmed  with  savages,  and  Sullivan  ordered  Poor  to  sweep 
it  with  his  brigade.  He  immediately  conunenced  the  ascent,  and  the  action  became  warm. 
His  progress  was  bravely  disputed  for  two  hours,  when  the  enemy  slowly  gave  way.  They 
darted  from  tree  to  tree  as  they  yielded  inch  by  inch  ;  and  from  behind  rocks,  and  bushes, 
and  trees  they  galled  the  Americans  terribly  with  a  scattering  fire.  Brant  was  at  the  head 
of  the  savages,  and  Sir  John  Johnson,  aided  by  the  Butlers  and  Captain  M 'Donald,  one  of 

*  Conewaw&h  was  upon  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Elmira.  The  tiame  is  an  Iroqaois  word,  sig- 
nifying a  head  on  a  pole.  It  was  beautifally  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  valley,  and,  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion,  was  surrounded  by  fruitful  orchards  and  broad  fields  of  flowering  corn.  The  place  became  a 
white  settlement,  and  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Newtown  in  1815,  which  was  changed  to  Elmira 
in  1825.  There  are  no  vestiges  to  be  seen  here  of  the  battle  of  Chemung,  as  the  engagement  that  took 
place  there  is  sometimes  called.  The  spot  where  Sullivan  landed  is  a  few  rods  below  the  *^  Sullivan  Mill,'' 
which  stands  upon  the  Conewawah  or  Newtown  Creek,  near  its  junction  with  the  Chemung.  The  works 
thrown  up  by  Sullivan,  and  destroyed  when  he  returned  from  the  Genesee  country,  were  a  little  south  of 
the  mill. 

*  Explanation  of  thb  Plan. — The  advanced  gnard,  composed  of  light  infantry,  one  mile  in  advance. 
a  a,  flanking  corps,  b  6,  the  main  body.  Clinton's  and  Hand's  brigades  were  on  the  right,  and  Poor's  and 
Maxwell's  were  on  the  left,  c,  Proctor's  artillery  and  the  pack  horses.  The  rifle  corps  composed  a  por- 
tion of  the  strong  rear-guard. 

'  General  Edward  Hand  was  a  native  of  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  an  exceedingly  val- 
uable officer.  His  amiable  disposition  and  urbanity  of  manner  endeared  him  to  his  men,  and  he  maintain- 
ed, throughout  the  war,  the  unlimited  confidence  and  respect  of  his  superior  officers.  After  the  war  ha 
was  much  engaged  in  civil  offices  of  trust,  and  his  name  is  attached  to  the  Pennsylvania  Constitution  of 
1790.  So  highly  did  Washington  esteem  him,  that  when,  during  Adams's  administration,  he  consented  to 
take  the  chief  command  of  the  American  army  to  be  raised  to  resist  the  threatened  and  actual  aggrMsions 
of  France,  he  desired  the  appointment  of  General  Hand  as  adjutant  general.  ' 
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the  Scotch  refugees  from  JohnBtown,  commanded  the  Tories,  It  is  helieved  that  Guj 
Johnson  was  also  in  the  battle,  but  this  is  not  certainly  known.  They  fought  skillfully  and 
courageously,  and,  but  for  the  artillery  that  was  brought  into  play  as  speedily  as  possible, 
the  victory  would  doubtless  have  been  on  their  side.  The  cannonade  produced  a  great  panic 
among  the  Indians,  yet  their  leader,  who  was  seen  at  all  points,  and  in  the  hottest  of  the 
fight,  kept  them  long  from  retreating.  Poor  at  length  gained  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  out* 
flanked  the  enemy,  and  decided  the  fortunes \>f  the  day.  Brant,  perceiving  that  all  was  lost, 
raised  the  loud,  retreating  cry,  Oonah!  Oonahf  and  savages  and  Tories,  in  great  confusion, 
abandoned  their  works  and  fled  across  the  river,  pursued  by  the  victors.  Thus  ended  the 
battle  of  Chemung.  The  force  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  by  Sullivan  at  fifteen  hundred* 
including  five  companies  of  British  troops  and  Rangers.  The  Americans  numbered  betweien 
four  and  five  thousand,  a  considerable  portion  of  whom  were  not  brought  into  action  at  alL 
Considering  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  battle,  and  the  numbers  engaged,  the  loss  was 
very  inconsiderable.  Only  five  or  six  of  the  Americans  were  killed,  and  about  fifty  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  much  greater.  In  their  flight  eight  Indians  were  slain  and  scalped 
by  their  pursuers.  Ay,  scalped/  for  the  Americans  had  been  apt  scholars  in  learning  the  In: 
dian  art  of  war  that  had  been  so  terribly  taught  them  in  Tryon  county  for  three  years. 

Sullivan's  army  rested  upon  the  battle-ground  that  night,  and  the  next  morning  pushed 
onward  toward  Catharinestown,  an  Indian  settlement  northwest  from  Conewawah,  and 
about  three  miles  from  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake.  The  march  was  diflicult  and  dangerous. 
The  route  lay  through  narrow  defiles  and  a  deep  valley  traversed  by  a  stream  so  sinuous 
that  they  had  to  ford  it  several  times,  the  water  oflen  waist  high.  At  night  they 
bivouacked  in  a  dark  and  tangled  cedar  swamp,  without  blankets  or  food,  and  in  .  " 
continual  fear  of  an  enemy  in  ambush.*  The  whole  army  reached  Catharinestown  in  safe- 
ty, and  encamped  before  it  on  the  2d  of  September.  The  people  fled,  and  the  next  day  the 
village  and  surrounding  corn-fields  and  orchards  were  destroyed. 

The  flying  campaign,  charged  with  destruction,  had  now  fairly  b^;un.  *<  The  Indians 
shall  see,"  said  Sullivan,  *<  that  there  is  malice  enough  in  our  hearts  to  destroy  every  thing 
that  contributes  to  their  support,"  and  cruelly  was  that  menace  executed.  The  Indians 
fled  before  him  like  firightened  deer  to  cover,  and  the  wail  of  desolation  was  heard  through- 
out their  pleasant  land,  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Genesee.  Village  after  village  was 
laid  waste,  and  fields  and  orchards  were  desolated.  Kendaia  was  swept  from  ageptembers, 
existence ;«  other  and  smaller  villages  were  annihilated  ;  and  on  the  7  th  of  Sep-  ^^^■ 

tember  the  conquerors  sat  down  before  Kanadaseagea,  the  capital  of  the  Senecas,  near  the 
head  of  the  beautiful  lake  of  that  name.  Sixty  well-built  houses,  surrounded  by  fine  or- 
chards of  apple,  peach,  and  pear  trees,  became  a  prey  to  the  army.  Not  a  roof  was  leil  to 
shelter  the  sorrowing  inhabitants  on  their  return — ^not  a  fruit-tree  to  shade  them  or  to  give 
them  sustenance— not  an  ear  of  com  of  all  the  abundance  that  lay  before  the  invaders  when 
they  approached,  was  saved  from  the  devouring  flames. 

While  the  chief  portion  of  the  army  was  engaged  in  this  work,  detachments  went  out  and 
wrought  equal  devastation  elsewhere.  Four  hundred  men  went  down  the  west  side  of  the 
lake  and  destroyed  Gotheseunquean,  or  Gaghsiungua,  and  the  plantations  around  it,  and  an- 
other party,  under  Colonel  Harper,  marched  to  Schoyere,  near  Cayuga  Lake,  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed it  and  its  fields  of  grain. 

Taking  breath  at  Kanadaseagea,  the  invaders  marched  on  to  Ranandaigua,  at  the  head 
of  the  little  lake  of  that  name,  and  in  a  few  hours  after  their  arrival  the  "  twenty-    -^^,^ 
three  very  elegant  houses,  mostly  framed,  and,  in  general,  large,'"  with  the  ex- 
tensive fields  pf  corn  and  beans,  and  orchards  of  heavily-laden  fruit-trees,  were  destroyed. 

'  The  enemy  might  have  rallied  upon  the  hills  along  this  perilous  roate,  and  greatly  thinned,  if  not  quite 
destroyed  or  captured,  the  iovading  army.  But,  as  Brant  afterward  said,  they  did  not  believe  that  Sullivan 
would  commence  a  march  so  soon  over  so  had  a  route ;  and  the  Indians  were  so  terrified  by  the  cannons, 
and  disheartened  by  the  result  of  the  battle,  that  they  could  not  be  readily  induced  to  attempt  another. 

'  Ike  General  SuUivan^s  official  account  of  this  expedition. 
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Honeoye,  or  Anyeaya,  a  Tillage  lying  in  the  path  of  the  invading  army  in  its  march  toward 
the  Valley  of  the  Creneaee,  was  next  swept  away,  and  Sulliyan  prepared  to  desolate  the  bioad 
valley  in  whose  bosom  nestled  the  great  capital  of  the  Western  tribes,  and  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  the  Indian  settlements. 

Thus  far  the  enemy  had  fled  in  terror  before  the  invading  army,  and  the  villages  of  the 
Indians  were  destroyed  without  an  effort  being  made  to  defend  them.  The  beautifol  Valley 
of  the  Genesee,  the  earthly  paradise  of  the  Six  Nations,  was  now  menaced.  A  council  of 
the  villages  of  the  plain  was  held,  and  they  resolved  to  turn  and  strike  another  blow  in  de- 
fense of  their  homes.  Their  women  and  children  were  removed  to  the  deep  shelter  of  the 
forest,  and  the  warriors  prepared  for  battle  upon  a  plain  between  Honeyoe  and  the  head  of 
Connissius  Lake,  now  known  as  Henderson's  Flats.  There  they  waited  in  ambush  the  ap- 
proach of  Sullivan's  army,  and  rose  upon  the  advanced  guard  with  the  desperation  of  wound- 
ed panthers.  The  battle  was  short,  the  savages  were  routed,  and  all  that  they  had  gained 
was  the  capture  of  two  Oneida  chiefs.' 

On  the  1 2th,  Kanaghsaws  and  its  plantations  were  laid  in  ashes.  Here  the  progress  of 
the  army  was  temporarily  checked  by  a  deep  stream,  which  it  was  necessary  to  bridge  in 
order  to  pass  over  with  the  baggage  and  stores.  JBefore  them  lay  the  village  of  Little 
Beard's  Town,  and,  while  the  army  was  delayed  in  constructing  a  bridge,  Lieutenant  Boyd, 
of  the  rifle  corps,  with  a  detachment  of  twenty-six  men,  went  to  reconnoiter  the  town.  He 
found  it  deserted,  except  by  two  Indians,  whom  he  killed  and  scalped.  Returning,  his  route 
lay  near  the  party  who  had  captured  the  two  Oneidas.  One  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
killed,  the  other  was  spared  for  torture.  He  broke  loose  from  his  captors,  and  fled  in  the 
direction  of  Sullivan's  camp.  Many  Indians  started  in  pursuit,  and  these  were  joined  by 
Brant  and  a  large  body  of  warriors,  who  had  lain  in  ambush  to  cut  ofi*  Boyd  on  his  return. 
September  13.    '^^^  pursuing  Indians  came  upon  Boyd  and  his  party.     Surrounded  by  over- 

1779.  whelming  numbers,  he  saw  no  way  to  escape  but  by  cutting  his  way  through 

the  fierce  circle.  Three  times  he  made  the  attempt ;  almost  all  his  men  were  killed,  and 
himself  and  a  soldier  named  Parker  were  made  prisoners  and  carried  in  triumph  to  Little 
Beard's  Town.*  Brant  treated  them  humanely,  but,  having  business  elsewhere,  the  chief 
left  them  in  the  custody  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  who,  with  his  Rangers,  was  there.  The 
tmfeeling  Tory  handed  them  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Indians.  By  them  Boyd  was 
tortured  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  and  then  beheaded.  Parker  was  beheaded  without  being 
tortured.  Among  the  few  who  escaped  was  Timothy  Murphy,  the  slayer  of  Fraser  at  Be- 
mis'is  Heights.  The  Americans  found  the  bodies  of  the  two  victims  at  Little  Beard's  Town, 
and  buried  them  upon  the  bank  of  Little  Beard's  Creek,  under  a  clump  of  wild  plum-trees 
on  the  i^ad  now  running  from  Moscow  to  Genesee. 

The  Tories  and  Indians  now  held  another  council,  and  it  was  concluded  that  further  at* 
tempts  to  oppose  such  an  army  as  Sullivan's  was  futile.  They  therefore  resolved  to  leave 
their  beautiful  country ;  and  their  women  and  children  were  hurried  ofi*  toward  Niagara, 

^  One  of  these  was  General  Sullivan's  guide,  and  had  rendered  the  Americans  very  important  senrioes. 
He  had  an  elder  brother  engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  here  they  met  for  the  first  time  since  their  separa- 
tion at  the  Oneida  Castle.  Fierce  was  the  anger  of  the  elder  chief  when  he  recognized  his  brother  in  the 
prisoner.  Approaching  him  with  riolent  gestures,  he  said,  **  Brother  I  you  have  merited  death  I  The 
hatchet  or  the  war-club  shall  finish  your  career  I"  He  then  reproached  him  for  aiding  the  rebellion,  for 
driving  the  Indians  from  their  fields,  and  for  butchering  their  children.  **  No  crime  can  be  greater,"  he 
said.  *'  But  though  you  have  merited  death,  and  shall  die  on  this  spot,  my  hands  shall  not  be  stained  with 
the  blood  of  a  brother !  Who  tnll  atrike?^^  Instantly  a  hatchet  gleamed  in  the  hand  of  Little  Beard,  the 
sachem  of  a  village  near  by,*  and  the  next  moment  the  young  Oneida  was  dead  at  the  feet  of  his  brother. 
—See  Campbell's  Jitmals, 

'  Han  Yerry,  an  Oqeida  sachem,  vras  with  Lieutenant  Boyd,  serving  him  as  guide.  He  fought  with  sig- 
nal courage.  The  Indians  knew  him,  and,  several  springing  upon  him,  he  was  literally  hacked  in  pieces  by 
their  hatchets.  Han  Yerry  lived  at  Oriskany  at  the  time  of  the  battle  there,  and  joined  the  Amerioans. 
He  was  a  powerful  man,  and  did  great  execution.  For  this  the  Indians  defeated  in  that  battle  entertained 
toward  him  feelings  of  the  most  implacable  hatred. 

*  Little  Beard'f  Town,  now  LcioMter,  ta  LlTinpton  covoty.  / 
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while  the  warriors  hovered  around  the  conquering  army,  to  watch  its  movements  and  strike 
a  hlow  if  opportunity  should  occur. 

Sullivan  proceeded  to  the  Genesee  Valley.  Gathtsegwarohare  and  Little  Beard's  Town 
were  destroyed,  and  on  the  14th  he  crossed  the  river,  and  the  army  encamped  sopiemiwr, 
around  Genesee,  the  Indian  oapitaL  Here  every  thing  indicated  the  presence  of  ^^^' 
civilization.  There  was  not  a  wilderness  feature  in  the  scene.  The  rich  intervales  present* 
ed  the  appearance  of  cultivation  for  many  generations,^  and  the  farms,  and  orchards,  and 
gardens  bespoke  a  degree  of  comfort  and  refinanent  that  would  be  creditable  to  any  civilized 
community.  But  a  terrible  doom  hung  over  the  smiling  country.  The  Genesee  Castle  was 
destroyed,  and  the  capital  was  laid  in  ashes.  «  The  town"  [Genesee],  s^d  Sullivan,  in  his 
dispatch  to  Washington,  "  contained  one  hundred  and  twenty<eight  houses,  mostly  large  and 
very  elegant.  It  was  beautiiidly  situated,  almost  encircled  with  a  clear  flat,  extending  a 
number  of  miles,  over  which  extensive  fields  of  com  were  waving,  together  with  every  kind 
of  vegetable  that  could  be  conceived."  Yet  the  contemplation  of  this  scene  could  not  stay 
the  destroyer's  hand ;  and  over  the  whole  valley  and  the  surrounding  country  the  troops 
swept  with  the  besom  of  desolation.  Forty  Indian  towns  were  burned ;  one  hundred  and 
nxty  thousand  bushels  of  com  in  the  fields  and  in  granaries  were  destroyed  ;  a  vast  number 
of  the  finest  fruit-trees,*  the  product  of  years  of  tardy  growth,  were  cut  down ;  )iundreds  of 
gardens  covered  with  edible  vegetables  were  desolated ;  the  inhabitants  were  driven,  into  the 
forests  to  starve,  and  were  hunted  like  ynXd  beasts ;  their  altars  were  overturned,  and  their 
graves  trampled  upon  by  strangers ;  and  a  beautiful,  well-watered  country,  teeming  with  a 
prosperous  people,  and  just  rising  firom  a  wilderness  state,  by  the  aid  of  cultivation,. to  a  level 
with  the  productive  regions  of  civilisation,  was  desolated  and  cast  back  a  century  within  the 
tpnee  of  a  fortnight.'  To  us,  looking  upon  the  scene  from  a  point  so  remote,  it  is  difficult  to 
perceive  the  neeessity  that  called  for  a  chastisement  so  crael  and  terrible.  But  that  such 
necessity  seemed  to  exist  we  should  not  doubt,  for  it  was  the  judicious  and  benevolent  mind 
of  Washington  that  conceived  and  planned  the  campaign,  and  ordered  its  rigid  execution  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished.  It  awed  the  Indians  &r  the  moment,  but  did 
not  crash  them.  In  the  reaction  they  had  greater  strength.  It  kindled  the  fires  of  deep 
hatred,  which  spread  far  among  the  tribes  upon  the  lakes  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 
Washington,  like  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  received  firom  the  savage^  the  name  of 
An-na-ta-kau-les,  which  signifies  a  taker  of  taumSf  or  Town  D£9TBote&.* 

'  The  race  of  Indians  that  then  inhabited  the  Valley  of  the  Genesee  had  no  knowledge  of  the  earlier  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil.  They  asserted,  according  to  Mary  Jemison,  that  another  race,  of  which  they  had  no 
knowledge,  had  cultivated  the  land  long  before  their  anceston  came  into  the  valley ;  and  she  saw  the  di^ 
entombment  of  skeletons  much  larger  than  those  of  the  raoe  she  wa^  among. 

f  Many  of  the  orchards  were  uncommonly  large.  One  that  was  destroyed  by  the  axe  oontained  fifteen 
hundred  trees. 

'  Stone  says  (Life  of  Brant,  iL,  25),  "  It  is  apprehended  that  few  of  the  present  generation  are  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  advances  which  the  Indians,  in  the  wide  and  beautiful  oonntiy  of  the  Cayugas  and  Senecas, 
bad  made  in  the  march  of  civilisation.  They  had  several  towns  and  many  Urge  villagesi  laid  out  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  regularity.  They  had  framed  houses,  some  of  them  well  finished,  having  chimneysi 
and  painted.  They  had  broad  and  productive  fields ;  and,  in  addition  to  an  abundance  of  apples,  were  the 
enjoyment  of  the  pear  and  the  more  luscious  peach." 

*  -At  a  council  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1792,  Com  Planter,  the  distinguished  Seneca  chief,  thus  addressed 
the  President :  **  Fathbk — The  voice  of  the  Seneoa  nation  speaks  to  you,  the  great  counsebr,  in  whose 
heart  the  wise  men  of  all  the  thirteen  fires  have  placed  their  wisdom.  It  may  be  veiy  small  in  your  ears, 
and,  therefoce,  we  entreat  you  to  hearken  with  attention,  for  we  are  about  to  speak  to  you  of  things  whioh 
to  us  are  very  great.  When  your  army  entered  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  called  you  TAs  Town 
fitMtrcyer  ;  and  to  this  day,  when  that  name  is  heard,  our  women  look  behind  them  and  turn  pale,  and  our 
children  cling  close  to  the  necks  of  their  mothers.  Our  counselors  and  warriors  are  men,  and  can  not  be 
afraid ;  but  Sieir  hearts  are  grieved  with  the  fears  of  our  women  and  ohildren,  and  desire  that  it  may  be 
buried  so  deep  that  it  may  be  heard  no  more." 

Com  Planter  was  one  of  the  earliest  lecturers  upon  temperance  in  this  country.  While  speaking  upon 
this  subject  in  1822,  he  said,  ^*  The  Great  Spirit  first  made  the  world,  next  the  flying  animals,  and  formed 
all  things  good  and  prosperous.  He  is  immortal  and  everlasting.  After  finishing  the  flying  animals,  he 
came  down  to  earth  and  there  stood.    Then  he  made  different  kinds  of  trees,  and  woods  of  all  sorts,  and 
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From  cauBos  not  clearly  understood,  Sullivan  did  not  extend  his  yictorious  march  to  Ni- 
agara, the  head-quarters  of  the  Tories  and  Indians,  the  breaking  up  of  which  would  have 
been  far  more  efficient  in  bringing  repose  to  the  white  settlements  than  the  achievements 
just  accomplished ;  but,  having  desolated  thef  Genesee  Valley,  he  crossed  the  river  and  re- 
September  20,    traced  his  Steps.     When  the  army  recroesed  the  outlet  of  Seneca  Lake,  Colonel 

1779.  Zebulon  Butler,  of  Wyoming,  was  sent  with  a  detachment  of  five  hundred  men, 

to  pass  round  the  foot  of  Cayuga  Lake  and  destroy  the  Indian  towns  on  its  eastern  shore. 
Lieutenant  Dearborn  was  dispatched  upon  similar  service  along  its  western  shore ;  and  both 
corps,  having  accomplished  their  mission,  joined  the  main  body  on  the  Chemung.^ 
'  Butler  had  burned  three  towns  and  the  capital  of  the  Cayugas,  and  Dearborn 
had  destroyed  six  towns  and  a  great  quantity  of  grain  and  fruit-trees.  The  army  reached 
Tioga,  its  starting-place,  on  the  3d  of  October,  where  it  was  joined  by  the  garrison  left  in 
charge  of  Fort  Sullivan.  Destroying  that  stockade,  they  took  up  their  line  of  march  on  the 
4th  for  Wyoming,  where  they  arrived  on  the  7th,  and  pitched  their  tents  on  the  former  camp- 
ground near  Wilkesbarre.  The  next  day  a  large  portion  of  the  troops  left  for  Fasten,  on 
the  Delaware,  at  which  place  they  were  dismissed.  Thus  ended  a  campaign  before  which 
We  would  gladly  draw  the  vail  of  forgetfulness. 

Although  beaten  back  into  the  wilderness,  and  their  beautiful  country  laid  waste,  the  In- 
dians were  not  conquered,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  Brant  and  some  of 
his  followers  were  again  upon  the  war-path.  During  the  winter  the  threat  of  Sir 
Frederic  Haldimand  against  the  Oneidas  was  executed.  Their  castle,  church,  and  villages 
were  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  were  driven  down  upon  the  white  settlements  for  pro- 
tection. They  collected  together  near  Schenectady,  where  they  remained  until  after  the 
war.*  These,  too,  were  particular  objects  for  the  vengeance  of  the  hostile  savages.  They 
regarded  the  Oneidas  as  double  traitors,  and  determined  to  punish  them  accordingly,  should 
an  opportunity  ofier  to  do  so. 

In  April,  in  connection  with  a  band  of  Tories,  the  savages  destroyed  Harpersfield,  and 
then  marched  to  the  attack  of  the  Upper  Schoharie  Fort.  On  their  way  they  captured 
Captain  Alexander  Harper  and  a  small  company  who  were  with  him,  engaged  in  making 
maple  sugar.  Three  of  the  yeomanry  were  killed,  and  ten  made  prisoners  and  taken  to  Ni* 
agara.  With  difficulty  Brant  kept  his  Indians  from  murdering  them  by  the  way.  At 
Niagara  Harper  met  with  his  niece,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Moore,  of  Cherry  Valley,  whose 
family,  with  that  of  Colonel  Campbell,  was  carried  into  captivity  in  1778.  She  had  mar- 
ried a  British  officer  named  Powell,  and  through  his  exertions  Captain  Harper  and  his  as- 
sociates were  kindly  treated  at  Niagara.  But  they  were  doomed  to  a  long  absence  from 
home,  for  they  were  not  released  until  the  peace  in  1783  opened  all  the  prison  doois.' 

The  borders  of  Wyoming,  and  the  Dutch  settlements  along  the  western  frontiers  of  the 

people  of  every  kind.     He  made  the  spring  and  other  seaaona,  and  the  weather  suitable  for  planting. 

These  he  did  make.     But  tHiU  to  fncJu  whUky  to  give  to  the  Indiane  he  did  not  make The 

Great  Spirit  has  ordered  me  to  stop  drinking,  and  he  wishes  me  to  inform  the  people  that  they  should  quit 
drinking  intoxicating  drinks." 

^  Lieutenant-colonel  Hublej,  an  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  has  left  an  interesting  aooount  of  this 
expedition  in  his  Journal.  He  says  that,  on  the  25th  of  September,  the  army  held  a  celebration  in  testi- 
mony of  their  pleasure  "  in  consequence  of  the  accession  of  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  American  alliance, 
and  the  generous  proceedings  of  Congress  in  augmenting  the  subsistence  of  the  officers  and  men."  Gen- 
eral Sullivan  ordered  five  of  his  fattest  bullocks  to  be  slaughtered,  one  for  the  officers  of  each  brigade.  In 
the  evening,  after  the  discharge  of  thirteen  cannons,  the  whole  army  performed  a  feu  de  joie.  Thirteen 
appropriate  tcants  were  drunk.  The  last  was  as  follows :  "  May  the  enemies  of  America  be  metamor- 
phosed into  pack  horses,  and  sent  on  a  western  expedition  against  the  Indians." 

*  A  renmant  of  this  tribe  now  occupies  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  Oneida  county,  New  York. 

'  Among  the  Tory  captors  of  Harper  and  his  associates  was  a  brute  named  Becraft,  who  boasted  of  hav- 
ing assisted  in  the  murder  of  the  Yrooman  family  in  Schoharie.  He  had  the  audacity  to  return  to  Scho- 
harie after  the  war.  The  returned  prisoners,  who  had  heard  his  boast,  and  others,  informed  of  his  pres- 
ence, caught  him,  stripped  him  naked,  and,  tying  him  to  a  tree,  gave  him  a  severe  castigation  with  hick- 
ory whips.  They  enumerated  his  several  crimes,  and  then  gave  him  a  goodly  number  of  stripes  for  each. 
On  releasing  him,  they  charged  him  never  to  come  to  the  county  again.     Of  course  he  did  not. 
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present  Ulster  and  Orange  counties,  snfiered  from  scalping  parties  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1780.  We  have  already  noticed  the  destruction  of  the  settlement  and  mills  at 
Little  Falls,  on  the  Mohawk ;  also  the  devastation  of  the  Canajoharie  settlements  and  the 
hamlet  at  Fort  Plain,  which  occurred  in  August  of  that  year.  The  irruption  of  Sir  John 
Johnson  into  the  valley  in  the  neighborhood  of  Johnstown  will  be  considered  when  writing 
of  my  visit  to  Johnson  Hall. 

During  the  autumn  an  extensive  expedition  was  planned  against  the  Mohawk  and 
Schoharie  settlements.  The  Indians  were  thirsting  for  revenge  for  the  wrongs  and 
misery  inflicted  by  Sullivan.  The  leaders  were  Sir  John  Johnson,  Brant,  and  the  famous 
half-breed  Seneca  warrior.  Com  Planter.^  The  Indians  rendezvoused  at  Tioga  Point,  and, 
ascending  the  Susquehanna,  formed  a  junction  at  Unadilla  with  Sir  John  Johnson  and  his 
forces,  which  consisted  of  three  companies  of  his  Greens,  one  company  of  German  Yagers, 
two  hundred  of  Butler's  Rangers,  one  company  of  British  regulars,  under  Captain  Duncan, 
and  a  number  of  Mohawks.  They  came  from  Montreal  by  way  of  Oswego,  bringing  with 
them  two  small  mortars,  a  brass  three  pounder,  and  a  piece  called  a  grasshopper. 

The  plan  agreed  upon  by  the  invaders  was,  to  proceed  along  the  Charlotte  River,  the 
east  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  to  its  source,  thence  across  to  the  head  of  the  Schoharie, 
sweep  all  the  settlements  along  its  course  to  its  junction  with  the  Mohawk,  and  then  dev- 
astate that  beautiful  valley  down  to  Schenectady.  They  began  their  march  at 
nightfall,  and  before  morning  they  had  passed  the  Upper  Fort  unobserved,  and 
were  applying  the  torch  to  dwellings  near  the  Middle  Fort  (Middleburgh).  At  daylight  sig- 
nal guns  at  the  Upper  Fort  announced  the  discovery  of  the  enemy  there,  but  it  was  too  late 
to  save  the  property,  already  in  flames.  The  proceeds  of  a  bountiful  harvest  were  in  the 
bams,  and  stacks  of  hay  and  grain  were  abundant. 

Major  Woolsey,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  poltroon,*  was  the  commander  of  the  garrison 
at  the  Middle  Fort,  and  sent  out  a  detachment  against  the  foe,  under  Lieutenant  Spencer, 
who  was  repulsed,  but  returned  to  the  fort  without  losing  a  man.  That  post  was  now  form- 
ally invested  by  the  enemy,  and  Sir  John  Johnson  sent  a  flag,  with  a  summons  to  surrender. 
The  bearer  was  fired  upon  by  Murphy,  the  rifleman  already  mentioned,  but  was  unhurt ; 
and,  on  his  return  to  the  camp,  Johnson  commenced  a  siege.  The  feeble  garrison  had  but 
little  ammunition,  while  the  enemy,  though  well  supplied,  did  very  little  execution  with  his 
own.  The  siege  was  a  singular,  and  even  ridiculous,  military  display.  While  a  party  of 
the  besiegers  were  awkwardly  trying  to  cast  bomb-shells  into  the  apology  for  a  fort,  the  rest 
were  valiantly  attacking  deserted  houses  and  stacks  of  grain.  Failing  to  make  any  impres* 
sion.  Sir  John  sent  another  flag  toward  noon.  Murphy  again  fired  upon  the  bearer,  and 
again  missed  his  mark.  Woolsey  had  ordered  him  to  desist,  but  Murphy  plainly  told  his 
commanding  officer  that  he  was  a  coward,  and  meant  to  surrender  the  fort ;  and  excused 
his  breach  of  the  rules  of  war  in  firing  upon  a  flag  by  the  plea  that  the  enemy,  in  all  his 
conduct,  paid  no  regard  whatever  to  military  courtesy. 

The  siege  continued,  and  again  a  flag  was  sent,  and  was  fired  upon  a  third  time  by  Mur- 
phy. The  officers  and  regulars  in  the  fort  had  menaced  him  with  death  if  he  should  again 
thus  violate  the  rules  of  war.  But  the  militia,  among  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite,  ral- 
lied around  him,  and  Woolsey  and  his  men  were  set  at  defiance.  At  length  Johnson,  sus- 
pecting the  garrison  to  be  much  stronger  than  it  really  was,  or  fearing  re-enforcements  might 
arrive  fin>m  Albany,  abandoned  the  siege,  and  marched  rapidly  down  the  valley,  de8tro3ring 

^  Com  Planter  now  first  became  oonspioaons.  According  to  Stone,  this  chief,  and  the  afterward  mora 
famous  Red  Jacket,  were  among  the  Indians  at  the  battle  of  Chemung.  They  beoame  rivals,  and  Red 
Jacket  finally  supplanted  Cora  Planter.  Brant  always  despised  Red  Jacket,  for  he  declared  him  to  have 
acted  the  part  of  a  coward  during  Sullivan^s  expedition,  in  trying  to  get  the  chiefs  to  sue  for  peace  upoo 
the  most  ignominious  terms. 

*  Campbell,  in  his  Jlnnalt,  says,  "  Woolsey's  presence  of  mind  forsook  him  in  the  hour  of  danger.  He 
eoncealed  himself  at  first  with  the  women  and  children  in  the  house,  and,  when  driven  out  by  the  ridicule 
of  his  new  associates,  he  crawled  around  the  intrenchments  on  his  hands  and  knees,  amid  the  jeers  and  braves 
of  the  militia,  who  felt  their  courage  revive  as  their  laughter  was  excited  by  the  cowardice  of  the  major.^ 
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with  fire  every  thing  combustible  in  hi«  way.  He  attacked  the  Lower  Fort,  but,  being  re- 
pulaed  by  a  shower  of  grapenihot  and  musket-balls  from  the  garrison  in  the  church,  he  eon* 
tinned  his  march  down  the  river  to  Fort  Hunter,'  at  its  junction  with  the  Mohawk.  Not 
a  house,  ban,  or  grain-stack,  known  to  belong  to  k  Whig,  was  left  standing,  and  it  was  es- 
timated that  one  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  gprain  were  destroyed  by  the  invaders  in  that 
one  day's  march.  The  houses  and  other  property  of  the  Tories  were  spared,  but  the  exas- 
perated Whigs  set  them  on  fire  as  soon  as  the  enemy  had  gone,  and  all  shared  a.  common 
fiite.  Only  two  persons  in  the  besieged  fort  were  killed,  but  about  one  hundred  of  the  in- 
habitants were  murdered  during  the  day.  The  Vroomans,  a  numerous  family  in  Schohaiie, 
suffered  much,  many  of  them  being  among  the  slain. 

October  ^^  Johu  remained  at  Fort  Hunter  on  the  17th,  and  destroyed  every  thing  be- 
iTsa  longing  to  tiie  Whigs  in  the  neighborhood.  On  the  1 8th  he  began  a  devastating 
march  up  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Caughnawaga  was  laid  in  ashes,  and  every  dwelling  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  as  far  up  as  Fort  Plain,  was  destroyed.*  On  the  night  of  the  1 8th  Six 
John  encamped  with  his  forces  near  <<  The  Nose,"  and  the  following  morning  he  crossed  the 
Mohawk  at  Keder's  Rifts,*  sending  a  detachment  of  fifty  men  to  attack  a  small  stockade  called 
Fort  Paris,  in  Stone  Arabia,  about  three  miles  north  of  the  river.  The  main  body  kept  in  mo- 
tion at  the  same  time,  and  continued  the  work  of  destruction  along  the  wide  line  of  its  march. 
As  soon  as  the  irrupticm  of  Johnson  into  the  Schoharie  settlement  was  made  known  at 
Albany,  Governor  Greorge  Clinton,  accompanied  by  General  Robert  Van  Rensselaer,  of 
Claverack,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body  of  militia,  marched  to  the  succor  of  the  people  in 
Tryon  county.  They  arrived  at  Caughnawaga  on  the  18th,  while  it  was  yet  in  flames; 
and,  ascertaining  that  Fort  Paris  was  to  be  attacked  the  next  day.  Van  Renssdaer  dispatch* 
ed  orders  to  Colonel  Brown,  then  stationed  there,  to  march  out  and  meet  the  enemy.  Brown 
promptly  obeyed,  and  near  a  ruined  military  work,  called  Fort  Keyser,  confronted  the  in- 
vaders. A  (diarp  action  ensued,  and  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy  bore  down 
the  gallant  little  band  of  Brown,  who,  with  forty  of  his  soldiers,  was  slain.*  The  remain- 
der of  his  troops  found  safety  in  flight. 

'  Fort  Hantor  was  bailt  at  the  moath  of  the  Schoharie  Creek  daring  the  French  and  Indian  vrar.  It 
inclosed  an  edifice  called  Queen  Anne's  Chapel,  to  which  a  parsonage,  built  of  stone,  was  attached.  The 
old  fort  was  torn  down  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  but  it  w^s  afterward  partially  restored  and 
often  garrisoned.  The  chapel  was  demoUshed  in  1820,  to  make  room  for  the  Erie  Canal.  The  parsonage 
is  still  standing  in  the  town  of  Florida,  half  a  mile  below  the  Schoharie,  and  a  few  rods  south  of  the  oanaL 

*  Among  the  many  sufierers  at  this  time  was  Miyor  Jelles  Fonda,  from  whom  the  present  village  of 
Fonda,  near  old  Caughnawaga,  derives  its  name.  He  was  absent  from  home  at  the  time,  attending  a  meet- 
ing of  the  state  Legislature,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  then  in  session  at  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  county. 
His  mansion  was  at  a  place  called  **  The  Nose,"  in  the  town  of  Palatine.  His  wife  escaped  under  cover 
of  a  thick  fog,  and  on  foot  made  her  way  to  Schenectady.  The  house  was  burned,  together  with  property 
valued  at  $60,000. — Antiquarian  Reitarcket,  by  GiU$  F.'Yates,  Etq.    * 

'  Rifls  are  short,  shallow  rapids,  the  frequent  oconrrenoe  of  which  in  the  Mohawk  River  makes  naviga^ 
tton  of  that  stream,  even  with  bateaux,  quite  difficult. 

*  Colonel  Brown  was  a  distinguished  soldier  in  former  campaigns  of  the  Revolution  in  the  Northern  De- 
partment, as  the  reader  has  already  noticed.  He  was  bom  in  Sandersfield,  Berkshire  county,  Massachu- 
setts, October  19th,  1744.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1771,  and  studied  law  with  Oliver  Arnold  (a 
cousin  of  the  traitor),  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  He  commenced  practice  at  Caughnawaga,  New  Tork, 
and  was  appointed  king's  attorney.  He  soon  went  to  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he  became  active  in 
the  patriot  cause.  He  was  chosen  by  the  State  Committee  of  Correspondence,  in  1774,  to  go  to  Canada 
to  exoite  rebellion,  in  which  perilous  duty  he  had  many  adventures.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1775, 
but  before  the  meeting  of  that  body  he  had  joined  the  expedition  under  Allen  and  Arnold  against  Tioon* 
<deroga.  He  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Chambly  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  planned  the  attack 
on  Montreal,  which  resulted  so  disastrously  to  Colonel  Ethan  Allen.  He  was  at  the  storming  of  Quebec 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  following  year  Congress  gave  him  the  oommission  of  lieutenant  colonel.  In 
1777. he  conducted  the  expedition  that  attacked  Ticonderoga  and  other  posts  in  its  vicinity,  released  one 
Jiundred  American  prisoners  at  Lake  George,  and  captured  quite  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and  stores 
belonging  to  the  enemy.  Soon  after  this  he  retired  from  the  service  on  account  of  his  detestation  of  Arnold. 
Three  years  before  the  latter  became  a  traitor,  Brown  published  a  hand-bill,  in  which  be  denounced  him  as 
an  avaricious  and  unprincipled  man,  charged  him  with  ^*  selling  many  a  life  for  gain,"  and  predicted  thai 
^e  would  prove  a  traitor,  in  the  remarkable  words  with  which  the  hand-bill  dos^ :  ^^  Money  it  tkii  manU 
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Punoitof  Johnwmbj  VaaftoBMsksr.  Inaction  of  the  latter.  ^        Battle  of  KlocKs  Field.  Capture  of  aome  Tories 

Sir  John  now  diaperaed  hif  forces  in  small  bands  to  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  in 
each  direction,  to  pillage  the  county.  He  desolated  Stone  Arabia,  and,  proceeding  to  a  place 
called  Klock*s  Field,  halted  to  rest.  General  Van  Rensselaer,  with  a  considerable  force,  was 
in  close  pursuit.  He  had  been  joined  by  Captain  M*Kean,  with  a  corps  of  vdunteers,  and 
a  strong  body  of  Oneida  warriors,  led  by  their  principal  chief,  Louis  Atyataronghta,  whom 
Congress  had  commissioned  a  colonel.'  His  whole  force  was  now  fifteen  hundred  strong. 
Van  Rensselaer's  pursuit  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk,  while  Johnson  was  rayaging 
the  country  on  the  north  side.  Johnson  took  care  to  guard  the  ford  while  his  halting  army 
was  resting,  and  the  pursuers  were  there  kept  at  bay.  The  tardy  movements  of  Van  Rena- 
lelaer,  who,  instead  of  pushing  across  to  attack  the  wearied  troops  of  the  invader,  rode  off 
to  F&rt  Plain  to  dine  with  Ocvertwr  Clinton^  were  justly  censured ;  and  the  Oneida  chief 
even  denounced  him  as  a  Tory.  This  accusation,  and  the  remotastranees  of  some  of  his  offi* 
cers,  quickened  his  movements,  and  toward  evening  his  forces  crossed  the  river  and  were  ax* 
rayed  for  battle.  The  whites  of  the  enemy  were  upon  a  small  plain  partially  guarded  by 
a  bend  in  the  river,  while  Brant,  with  his  Indians,  occupied,  in  secret,  a  thicket  of  shrub 
oaks  in  the  vicinity.  The  van  of  the  attack  was  led  by  the  late  Greneral  Morgan  Lewis, 
then  a  colonel.  Colonel  Dubois  commanded  the  extreme  right,  and  the  left  was  led  by 
Colonel  Cuyler,  of  Albany.  Captain  M*Kean  and  the  Oneidas  were  near  the  right.  John-t 
son's  right  was  composed  of  regular  troops ;  the  center,  of  his  Greens ;  and  his  left  was  the 
Indian  ambuscade.  When  the  patriots  approached.  Brant  raised  the  war-whoop,  and  in  a 
few  moments  a  general  battle  ensued.  The  eharge  of  the  Americans  was  so  impetuous  that 
the  enemy  socm  gave  way  and  fled.  Brant  was  wounded  in  the  heel,  but  escaped.  Van 
Rensselaer's  troops  wished  to  pursue  the  enemy,  but  it  was  then  twilight,  and  he  would  not 
allow  it^  They  were  ordered  to  fall  back  and  encamp  for  the  night,  a  movement  which 
caused  much  dissatisfaction.* 

Qody  amd  to  get  enough  of  it  he  wntid  eacrifice  hU  country  /"  Thia  was  published  at  Albany  in  the  winter 
of  1776-7,  while  Arnokl  was  quartered  there.  Arnold  was  greatly  excited  when  told  of  it,  called  Brown 
a  scoundrel,  and  declared  that  he  would  kick  him  whensoever  and  wheresoever  they  might  meet.  This 
declaration  was  communicated  to  Brown.  The  next  day,  Brown,  by  invitation,  went  to  a  dinner  where  he 
would  meet  Arnold.  The  latter  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire  when  the  former  entered  the  door, 
and  he  and  Brown  thus  met  each  other  face  to  face.  Brown  walked  boldly  up  to  Arnold,  and,  looking  him 
sternly  in  the  face,  said,  *^  I  understand,  sir,  that  you  have  said  you  would  kick  me.  I  now  present  myself 
to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  put  your  threat  into  execution.'*     Arnold  made  no  reply.     Brown  then  said,  i 

"  Sir,  you  are  a  dirty  scoundrel."     Arnold  was  still  silent,  and  Brown  left  the  room,  after  apologizing  to  ^ 

the  gentlemen  present  for  his  intrusion.* 

Colonel  Brown,  after  he  left  the  army,  was  occasionally  employed  in  the  Massachusetts  service.  In  the 
fali  of  1780,  with  many  of  the  Berkshire  militia,  he  marched  up  the  Mohawk  Valley,  to  act  as  circumstances 
might  require.  He  was  slain  at  Stone  Arabia  on  his  birth-day  (October  19th,  1780),  aged  35  years.  On 
his  way  to  the  Mohawk  country,  he  called  upon  Ann  Lee,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Shaking  Quakers  in 
this  country,  then  established  near  Albany.  He  assured  her,  by  way  of  pleasantry,  that  on  his  return  he 
should  join  her  society.  A  fortnight  after  his  death  two  members  of  the  society  waited  upon  his  widow, 
toM  her  that  her  husband,  in  spirit,  had  joined  "  Mother  Ann,"  and  that  he  had  given  express  orders  for 
her  to  become  a  member.  She  was  not  to  be  duped,  and  bade  them  begone.  On  the  anniversary  of  Col- 
onel Brown^s  death  (as  well  as  of  his  birth),  in  1836,  a  monument  was  reared  to  his  memory  by  his  son,  the 
late  Henry  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Berkshire,  Massachusetts,  near  the  place  where  he  fell,  in  the  town  of  Pala* 
tine.    Upon  the  monument  is  the  following  inscription : 

In  memory  of  Colonel  John  Beowh, 
who  was  killed  in  battle  on  the  19th  day  of  October,  1780,  ♦ 

at  Palatine,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery. 

M^m     36. 

'  He  was  a  representative  of  three  nations,  for  in  his  veins  ran  the  blood  of  the  French,  Indian,  and  negro. 

*  While  some  of  M*Kean's  volunteers  were  strolling  about,  waiting  for  the  main  army  to  cross,  tiiey 
came  upon  a  small  block-house,  where  nine  of  the  enemy  were  in  cuMody,  having  surrendered  during  the 
night.  On  one  of  them  being  asked  how  he  came  there,  his  answer  was  a  shaq)  commentary  upon  the 
criminal  inaction  of  General  Van  Rensselaer.  "  Last  night,  after  the  battle,''  he  said,  ^*  we  crossed  the 
river ;  it  was  dark ;  we  heard  the  word  *  lay  down  your  arms ;'  some  of  us  did  so.     We  were  taken,  nine 

*  Stone's  Life  of  Brut,  iL,  117. 
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PurtuU  of  Johnson  and  Brant       Conduct  of  Van  Renaadaer.       Cq>tttra  of  Vrooman  and  hla  Party.       Thieateoed  lavaakn. 

Louis  and  M*Kean  did  not  strictly  obey  orders,  and  early  in  the  morning  they  started 
off  with  their  forces  in  pursuit.  Johnson,  with  the  Indians  and  Yagers,  fled  toward  Onon« 
daga  Lake,  where  they  had  lefl  their  boats  concealed.  His  Greens  and  the  Rangers  fol- 
lowed. Van  Rensselaer  and  his  whole  force  pursued  them  as  far  as  Fort  Herkimer,  at  the 
German  Flats,  and  there  M'Kean  and  Louis  were  ordered  to  press  on  in  advance  aAer  the 
fugitives.  They  struck  the  trail  of  Johnson  the  next  morning,  and  soon  afterward  came 
upon  his  deserted  camp  while  the  fires  were  yet  burning.  Van  Rensselaer  had  promised  to 
push  forward  to  their  support ;  but,  having  little  confidence  in  the  celerity  of  his  movements, 
and  fearing  an  ambuscade,  Louis  refused  to  advance  any  further  until  assured  that  the  main 
body  of  the  Americans  was  near.  The  advanced  party  halted,  and  were  soon  informed  by 
a  messenger  that  Van  Rensselaer  had  actually  abandoned  the  pursuit,  and  was  then  on  his 
return  march  !  It  was  a  shameful  neglect  of  advantage,  ibr,  with  proper  skill  and  action, 
Johnson  might  have  been  captured  at  the  Nose,^  before  Stone  Arabia  was  desolated,  or  else 
overtaken  and  secured  in  his  flight. 

When  Van  Rensselaer  heard  of  the  concealment  of  Johnson's  boats  on  the  Onondaga,  he 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  Captain  Vrooman,  then  in  command  at  Fort  Schuyler,  ordering 
him  to  go  with  a  strong  detachment  and  destroy  them.  Vrooman  instantly  obeyed.  One 
of  his  men  feigned  sickness  at  Oneida,  and  was  left  behind.  He  was  there  when  Johnson 
arrived,  and  informed  him  of  Vrooman's  expedition.  Brant  and  a  body  of  Indians  hastened 
forward,  came  upon  Vrooman  and  his  party  while  at  dinner,  and  captured  the  whole  of  them 
without  firing  a  gun.  Johnson  had  no  further  impediments  in  his  way,  and  easily  escaped 
to  Canada  by  way  of  Oswego,  taking  with  him  Captain  Vrooman  and  his  party  prisoners, 
but  leaving  behind  him  a  great  number  of  his  own  men.'  Tryon  county  enjoyed  compara- 
tive repose  through  the  remainder  of  the  autumn  and  part  of  the  winter. 

In  January,  1781,  Brant  was  again  upon  the  war-path  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort 
Schuyler.  The  slender  barrier  of  the  Oneida  nation  had  been  broken  the  previous  year  by 
driving  that  people  upon  the  white  settlements,  and  the  warriors  from  Niagara  had  an  un- 
impeded way  to  the  Mohawk  Valley.  They  were  separated  into  small  parties,  and  cut  off 
load  after  load  of  supplies  on  their  way  to  Forts  Plain,  Dayton,  and  Schuyler.  During  the 
month  of  March  two  detachments  of  soldiers  near  Fort  Schuyler  were  made  prisoners,  and 
the  provisions  they  were  guarding  were  captured.  All  the  information  that  could  be  got 
respecting  the  movements  of  the  enemy  strengthened  the  belief  that  it  was  his  determina- 
tion to  make  another  invasion  of  the  valley,  and  penetrate,  if  possible,  as  far  as  the  settle- 
ment at  Schenectady,  to  destroy  the  Oneidas  who  had  found  shelter  there. 

Already  the  scarcity  of  provisions  at  Forts  Schuyler  and  Dayton  warned  the  people  that, 
if  supplies  were  not  speedily  obtained,  those  posts  must  be  abandoned,  and  the  whole  county 
would  thus  be  led  open  to  the  savages.  The  distress  at  Fort  Schuyler  was  greatly  increased 
by  a  flood  early  in  May,  which  overflowed  the  works  and  destroyed  considerable  provisions. 
The  damage  was  so  great,  that  it  was  decided,  at  a  council  of  officers,  that  the  strength  of 
If  ^Q  the  garrison  was  totally  inadequate  to  make  proper  repairs.  A  few  days  afterward 
i78i>  the  destruction  of  the  fort  was  completed  by  fire,  the  work,  it  was  supposed,  of  an 
incendiary.  The  post  was  then  necessarily  abandoned,  and  the  garrison  was  marched  down 
to  Forts  Dayton  and  Plain. 

of  ut,  and  marched  bto  this  little  fort  by  seven  militia  men.  We  formed  the  rear  of  three  hundred  of  John- 
son's Greens,  who  were  running  promiscuously  through  and  over  one  another.  I  thought  General  Van 
Rensselaer's  whole  army  was  upon  us.  Why  did  you  not  take  us  prisoners  yesterday,  after  Sir  John  ran 
off  with  the  Indians  and  left  us?  We  wanted  to  surrender.''  The  man  was  a  Tory  of  the  valley.— fi^M 
Lift  of  Brant^  ii.,  123. 

^  The  No»e^  or  Anthony's  iVote,  as  it  is  sometimes  oalled,  is  a  bluff  at  a  narrow  part  of  the  Mohawk,  in 
the  town  of  Palatine,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  its  form  is  something  like  that  of  the 
human  nose.  Here  a  ridge  evidently  once  crossed  the  valley  and  kept  the  waters  in  check  above,  for  the 
effects  of  the  action  of  running  streams  and  eddies  are  very  prominent  in  the  rocks.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  plain  below  are  bowlders  and  large  gravel  stones,  which  diminish  to  sand  at  the  lower  end. 

'  Campbell's  AnnaU. 
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Oloomy  Protpect  in  the  Mohawk  Country.         Patriotinn  of  Colonel  Willett         Hia  Command  of  the  Tryon  County  MiUtia. 

At  this  period  every  thing  combined  to  cast  gloom  over  the  Mohawk  country.  Vermont, 
as  we  have  noticed  in  a  former  chapter,  had  assumed  an  equivocal  position,  amouhting  al- 
most, in  appearance,  to  a  treasonable  rebellion  against  Congress.  General  Haldimand,  with 
a  large  regular  force,  was  menacing  the  northern  country  from  his  post  upon  Lake  Cham- 
plain  ;  the  Johnsons,  Butlers,  and  Brant  were  laying  plans  for  an  extensive  invasion  of  Tryon 
county  and  the  settlements  near  the  Delaware ;  the  forts  that  served  for  a  defense  for  the 
people  were  weak  from  lack  of  provisions,  ammunition,  and  men  ;  the  principal  one,  the  key 
to  the  Mohawk  Valley  from  the  west,  was  destroyed ;  and,  worse  than  all,  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content and  despondency  was  rife  in  that  quarter,  induced  by  the  inefficiency  of  Congress  in 
furnishing  supplies,  and  the  seeming  hopelessness  of  the  patriot  cause.  General  Schuyler 
and  others  expressed  their  conviction  that,  if  another  invading  army  should  come  upon  the 
settlenlents  during  the  existing  state  of  things,  large  numbers  of  the'  people  would  join  the 
royal  standard.  The  undisciplined  militia,  necessarily  engaged  in  farm  labor,  and  often  in- 
subordinate, were  a  weak  reliance,  and  nothing  but  an  efficient  military  force,  either  of  paid 
levies  or  soldiers  of  the  regular  army,  could  give  confidence  and  real  protection. 

The  expectation  of  such  aid  was  but  a  feeble  ray  of  hope  at  the  beginning  of  the  sunmier, 
for  Washington  and  the  French  commander  (De  Rochambeau)  were  concocting  plans  far 
more  important  than  the  defense  of  a  single  frontier  section  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  colonies. 
Governor  Clinton  was  greatly  pained  and  embarrassed  by  the  gloomy  prospect  in  his  depart- 
ment. In  this  dilemma,  his  thoughts  turned  to  Colonel  Willett,  who  had  just  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  one  of  the  two  regiments  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  five  New  York 
regiments.  His  name  was  a  *'  tower  of  strength"  among  the. people  of  the  Mohawk  Valley, 
and  Clinton  implored  him  to  take  command  of  all  the  militia  levies  and  state  troops  that 
might  be  raised  for  the  summer  campaigns.  He  consented,  left  the  main  army,  and  estab- 
lished his  head-quarters  at  Fort  Rensselaer'  (Canajoharie),  toward  the  close  of  June. 
The  spirits  of  the  people  were  revived^  although  the  forces  of  Willett  consisted  of  mere 
fragments  of  companies  hastily  collected  from  the  ruins  of  the  last  campaign.  "  I  confess 
myseir,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Clinton,  «  not  a  little  disappointed  in  having  such  a 
trifling  force  for  such  extensive  business  as  I  have  now  on  my  hands ;  and,  also,  that  noth- 
ing is  done  to  enable  me  to  avail  mjrself  of  the  militia.  The  prospect  of  a  sufiering  country 
hurts  me.  Upon  my  own  account  I  am  not  uneasy.  Every  thing  I  can  do  shall  be  done  ; 
and  more  can  not  be  looked  for.  If  it  is,  the  reflection  that  I  have  done  my  duty  must  fix 
my  tranquillity.**" 

While  the  enemy  is  threatening  invasion  and  Willett  is  preparing  to  repel  him,  let  us 
turn  from  the  exciting  chronicle,  and  resume  our  quiet  journey,  in  the  course  of  which  some 
of  the  stirring  incidents  of  the  subsequent  strife  between  the  patriots  and  the  enemy,  in  Tryon 
county,  will  come  up  in  review. 

*  This  was  upon  the  Caoajobarie  Creek,  near  the  jonotion  of  its  two  branches,  in  the  town  of  Root. 

•  Willelt's  Narrative. 
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Chanfca  In  die  Hobawk  CoobDj. 


CHAPTER.  XIII. 


The  earth  all  ligbl  and  loveliness,  ia  anmmer's  golden  boan, 
Smiles,  in  her  bridal  vestnre  clad,  and  crown'd  with  festal  flowers; 
So  ndianllj  beautiful,  so  like  to  heaven  above, 
We  searoe  can  deem  more  lair  that  world  of  perfect  bliss  and  love. 

Ahomymous, 
Look  now  abroad — another  nee  has  Gll'd 

These  popoloas  borders — wide  the  wood  reoedee, 
And  lowna  shoot  up,  and  fertile  plains  are  till'd  ; 
The  land  is  fnl)  of  harvests  and  fpreen  meads; 
Sireami  numberless,  that  manj  a  fmntaio  feeds, 

Shine,  disembower'd,  and  give  to  sun  and  breeze 
Their  virgin  waters ;  the  full  region  leads 

New  colonies  rorth,  lbB.1  toward  the  vesteni  seas 
Spread,  like  a  rapid  flame  among  the  autumnal  leftves. 

HO  ihftt  liM  pawed  along  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk,  neat  the  close  of  a 
J  dmy  in  eamnier,  hai  not  been  deeply  impieaaed  with  the  lingulai  beauty 
f  of  the  Bcene  ?  or  who,  that  has  trareraed  the  uplands  that  ikiit  this  fruit- 
ful garden,  and  atretch  Kway  to  other  v&lleyi,  and  mingle  with  the  lofUer 
^  hilU  or  fertile  intervale*  within  the  Jiordera  of  ancient  Tryoa  oouoty,  is  not 
r,  '  filled  with  wonder  while  contemplating  the  ohanges  that  have  been  wrought 
there  within  a  Ufe-span  ?  When  the  terrible  drama  which  we  have  Icen 
oonsidering  was  performed,  almost  the  whole  country  was  covered  with  the 
primeval  ibrest.  Cleariitg«  were  frequent  alon^  the  Mohawk  B'iver,  and 
cultivation  waa  assiduous  in  producing  the  blessings  of  abundance  and  gen- 
eral prosperity  ;  but  the  aouthem  portions  of  Herkimer  and  Montgomery,  and  all  of  Scho- 
harie and  Otsego,  down  to  the  remote  settlement  of  UnadiUa,  were  a  wilderness,  except  where 
a  few  thriving  settlements  were  growing  upon  the  water  courses.  The  traveler,  as  he  views 
the  "  field  joined  to  field"  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  all  covered  with  waving  grain,  green  pas- 
tures, or  bending  fruit-trees,  inclofnog,  in  their  arms  of  plenty,  el^aat  mansions ;  or  waii:ues 
the  vast  stream  of  inland  commerce  that  rolls  by  upon  the  Erie  Canal ;  or  the  villages  of 
people  that  almost  hourly  sweep  along  its  margin  after  the  vapor  steed  ;  or  rides  over  the 
'  a4J^<'C'>t  hill-country  north  and  south,  enlivened  by  Tillages  and  rich  in  cultivation,  can  hardly 
realize  the  fact  that  here,  seventy  years  ago,  the  wild  Indian  was  joint  possessor  of  the  soil 
with  the  hardy  settlers,  tai  that  the  light  of  civilization  was  as  scattered  and  feeble,  and  for 
a  while  as  evanescent  and  fieeting  in  these  broad  solitudes,  as  is  the  sparkle  of  the  fire-fly  on 
a  summer  evening.  Yet  such  is  the  wonderful  truth ;  and  as  I  passed  down  the  canal  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  from  Fort  Plain  to  Fultonville,  surrounded  with  the  activity,  opulence, 
and  beauty  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  I  could  not,  while  contrasting  this  peaoefulness  and  prog- 
ress with  the  discord  and  social  inertia  of  other  lands,  repress  the  feelings  of  the  Pharisee. 
Fultonville  is  sixteen  miles  below  Fort  Plain,  and  it  was  long  af^er  dark  when  I  arrived 
there.  Early  on  the  following  morning  I  procured  a  conveyance  to  visit  old  Caugh- 
nawaga  and  Johnstown,  north  of  the  Mohawk.  A  gentleman  of  leisure  and  in- 
telligence, residing  at  Fultonville,  kindly  oSered  to  accompany  me,  and  his  familiarity  with 
the  history  and  localities  of  the  neighborhood,  and  freedom  of  communication,  mode  my  morn- 
ing's ride  pleasant  and  profitable.  Fultonville  is  upon  the  canal,  and  may  be  called  the  port 
of  the  village  of  Fonda,  which  lies  upon  the  rail-road,  on  the  northern  verge  of  the  valley. 
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The  Mohawk  cleaTes  the  center  of  the  plaia  between  the  two  villaget,  and  is  spanned  hj  a 
fine  coreied  bridge.  Fonda  and  Caughnawaga  ^now  Mohawk)  lie  in  olosa  embrace.  The 
former  baa  all  the  jieibneu  of  in&noy,  while  the  latter,  with  its  gray  old  church,'  has  a  mat- 
ronly gravity  in  its  appearance.  It  is  only  about  half  a  mile  eastward  from  iti  blooming 
daughter,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  over  which  winds  the  eaatem  fork  of  the  road  from  Johns- 
town. On  a  commanding  eminence,  abont  a  mile  north  of  Fonda,  we  came  to  the  house 
where  Colonel  John  Butler  resided,'  which  is  believed  to 
be  the  oldest  dwelling  in  that  section,  and  coeval  with 
Caughnawaga  Church.  It  overlooks  the  Mohawk  Val- 
ley on  the  south,  and  commands  an  extensive  prospect 
of  a  fine  agncultural  country  in  every  direction.  It  is 
now  owned  by  a  Mr.  Wilson,  and  is  of\en  visited  by  the 
curious,  who  are  as  frequently  attracted  by  the  eminent- 
ly infamous  as  by  the  eminently  good.  It  is  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  middhngclassof  houses  of  that  period.  The 
poets  stand  directly  upon  the  stone  foundation,  without 
sleepers,  and  there  are  no  plaster  walls  or  ceilings  in  the 
house,  the  sides  of  the  rooms  being  lined  with  pine  boardc. 
^     ^  The  bricks  of  the  chimney  are  the  small,  imported  kind 

'  which  distinguished  many  of  the  edifioes  in  the  old 

states,  that  were  constructed  about  a  century  ago. 

The  village  of  Johnstown,  which  was  included  in  the  town  of  Caughnawaga,  organized 
in  1798,  lies  pleasantly  in  the  bosom  and  along  the  slope  of  an  intervale,  about  four  miles 
north  of  Fonda,'  I  met  there  a  venerable  citizen,  John  Yost,  eighty  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  a  resident  of  the  vicinity  from  his  birth.  He  was  oflen  dandled  on  the  knee  of  Sir 
William  Johnson,  and  has  a  clear  recollection  of  the  appearance  of  ^  the  baronet  and  the  cir- 
oumetances  of  his  death.  His  lather  was  an  adherent  of  the  Whig  cause,  and  instructed 
him  early  in  the  principles  of  the  Kevolntion.  He  was  several  times  employed  by  Colonel 
Willelt  as  an  express  to  carry  dispatches  from  Fort  Plain  to  Tripe's  Hill  and  other  points 
in  the  valley,  his  extreme  youth  guarding  him  from  suspicion.  He  was  still  an  active  xaput, 
man  when  I  saw  him,  and  his  bodily  health  prooiised  him  the  honors  of  a  centenarian.  '™- 
Johnson  Hall,  the  residence  of  Sir  William  and  Sir  John  Johnson,'  is  situated  upon  a 

'  See  page  263. 

'  John  Buller  was  odb  of  the  leading  Tories  of  Tiyon  oonaty  during  the  whole  war  of  the  Revolutioii. 
Before  the  war  be  wu  in  clme  offioisl  connection  with  Sir  William  Johnson,  and,  after  hi*  death,  with  bis 
■on  and  nephew,  Sir  John  and  Gnj  Jofanaon.  When  he  fled  with  the  Johnson*  to  Canada,  hi*  family  were 
left  behind,  and  were  sabseqnently  held  as  hoatage*  by  the  Americans,  and  finally  eiohanged  for  ihe  wjh 
and  Ohildren  of  Colonel  Samoel  Campbell,  of  Cherry  Valley.  He  wa*  aclive  in  iha  predatory  warfare  chat 
•o  long  distressed  Tryon  county,  and  commanded  the  eleven  hundred  men  who  desolated  Wyoming  in  ITTSi 
He  was  among  those  who  opposed  the  progress  of  Sulliran  in  the  Indian  ooantry  in  1779,  and  accompanied 
Sir  John  Johnson  in  his  destruclire  march  throagh  the  Schoharie  and  Hohawlc  seUlemenls  in  ITSO.  After 
the  war  he  went  to  Canada,  where  he  resided  tiniit  his  death,  which  occurred  about  Ihe  year  1800.  His 
property  apon  the  Mohawk,  by  an  aol  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  was  oonAsoaled ;  but  he  was  am- 
ply rewarded  hy  the  British  government  for  his  infamoos  services  in  it*  behalf.  He  suooeeded  Goy  John- 
son ni  Indian  agent,  with  a  salary  of  tSOOO  per  afinom,  and  was  granted  a  pensioD,  as  a  military  officer, 
oTtlOOO  more.     Like  his  son  Walter,  he  was  detested  for  his 

cruelties  by  the  more  honorable  British  officers ;  and,  after  the  ^     ^  —^         ^^ 

□tasaaore  at  Wyoming,  Sir  Frederic  Haldimand,  then  Govenior  (/a^J^>i  J^A^J^^^^^ 

of  Canada,  sent  word  to  him  that  he  did  not  wish  to  see  him.     It         yA^^  -^  f  C  '"tyt'&t.c-*-:*— 
is  hnt  justice  to  Colonel  Butler  to  say,  that  he  was  far  more  bo- 
n  Walter,  and  that  his  penooal  deeds  at  Wyo- 


DUDg  were  n _.  ._. 

them.     These  will  be  cooBidered  when  the  aUack  upon  that  settlement  shall  receive  a  more  perticalar  notice. 

>  The  old  Jail  in  the  village  was  standing  when  I  was  there,  in  August,  1S48.     It  was  built  in  1762, 
and  was  coosumed  by  fire  on  the  8th  of  September,  1S49, 

'  John  Johnson  was  the  sen  of  Sir  Willum  Jidinson  by  his  first  wife.     He  was  bom  in  1742,  and  suo- 
oeeded his  father  in  his  title  and  esUte*  in  1774.     He  was  irat  as  popular  as  hb  fotber,  being  less  eoeial 
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gentle  eminence,  about  three  TourthB  of  &  mile  northward  of  the  couTt-houie  in  the  Tillage, 
and  near  the  Rtate  read  to  Black  River.  This  was  prohabty  the  finest  mansion  in  the  prov- 
ince, out  of  the  city  of  New  York,  at  the  time  ot  its  erection,  about  the  year  1760.  The 
hall,  or  main  building,  is  of  wood,  and  double  clap-boarded  in  a  manner  to  represent  blooln 


of  stone.  Its  exterior  dimensions  are  forty  feet  wide,  sixty  fuel  long,  and  two  stories  high, 
llie  detached  wings,  built  for  flanking  block-bouses,  are  of  stone.  The  walls  of  these  are 
very  thick,  and  near  the  earea  they  are  pierced  for  musketry.  The  entrance  passage,  which 
extends  entirely  through  the  house,  is  fifteen  feet  wide,  from  which  rises  a  broad  stair-caae, 
with  heavy  mahogany  balustrades,  to  the  second  story.  The  rail  of  this  balustrade  is  scar- 
red by  hatchet  blows  at  regular  intervals  of  about  a  foot,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and 
tradition  avers  that  it  was  done  by  the  hands  of  Brant  when  he  fled  from  the  hall  with  Sir 
John  Johnson,  in  1776,  to  protect  the  house  from  the  torch  of  marauding  savages,  for  he 
asserted  that  such  k  token  would  be  understood  and  respected  by  them. 

The  rooms  in  both  stories  ai«  large  and  lolly,  and  the  sides  are  handsomely  wainscoted 
with  pine  panels  and  carved  work,  all  of  which  is  carefijlly  preserved  in  its  original  form  by 
Mr.  Eleazer  Wells,  the  present  proprietor.  He  has  been  acquainted  with  the  house  for  fifty 
years,  and  within  that  time  one  of  the  rooms  has  been  neither  painted  nor  papered.'     The 

Hi*  offioUl  relations  to  the  parent  government,  and  bis  know* 


and  leia  aciinalnted  witb  human  nati 
opposition  to  the  rebellinus 
or  (he  cobnies,  caiise4i  him  to  ba  atrictl; 
watched,  and,  u  we  have  noted  ii 
text,  not  vilhout  jmt  csose.     Expelled 
from  his  estate,  hii  property  confiscated, 
hii  family  in  enile,  he  became  ai 
promising  enemy  of  the  republicans,  and 
until  the  close  of  the  war  hu  influence 
was  exerted  against  the  patrioti. 
^Soon  after  the  close  of  tbe  war  Sir  Bioii*tu»i  o»  aiaJoKjt  Jomnoir. 

John  went  to  England,  and,  on  retarning 

in  1785,  settled  in  Canada.  He  was  appointed  saperintendent  and  inapeclor  {general  of  Indian  aSkin  in 
North  America,  and  for  eevernl  yaan  be  was  a  member  of  tbe  legislative  council  of  Canada.  To  compvn- 
nte  him  for  his  losses,  the  British  govenimsnt  made  bim  several  grants  of  lands.  He  died  at  the  bouse 
of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Bowes,  at  Montreal,  in  1S30,  aged  S8  years.  Hia  son,  Sir  Adam  Gordcm  Johnson, 
succeeded  him  in  his  title. 

'  In  that  room  Mr.  Wells  was  married  in  ISOT,  the  boose  then  belonging  to  bis  mother-in-law.     Mr. 
Wells  related  to  me  a  fact  which  illostrates  the  wonderfnl  progress  of  Western  New  York  in  population 
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paper  hangings  upon  it  have  been  there  that  length  of  time,  and  are  doubtless  the  same  that 
were  first  put  upon  the  wall  by  the  baronet.  Every  thing  of  the  kind  is  well  preserved, 
and  the  visitor  is  gratified  by  a  view,  in  its  original  aspect,  of  the  <mly  baronial  hall  in  the 
United  States. 

Here  Sir  William  lived  in  all  the  elegance  and  comparative  power  of  an  English  baron 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  had  many  servants  and  retainers,  *'  wives  and  concubines,  sons  and 
daughters  of  difierent  colors."^  His  hall  was  his  castle,  and  around  it,  beyond  the  wings,  a 
heavy  stone  breast-work,  about  twelve  feet  high,  was  thrown  up.  Invested  with  the  power 
and  influence  of  an  Indian  agent  of  his  government  in  its  transactions  with  the  confederated 
Six  Nations,  possessed  of  a  fine  person  and  dignity  of  manners,  and  of  a  certain  style  of  ora- 
tory that  pleased  the  Indians,  .he  acquired  an  ascendency  over  the  tribes  never  before  held 
by  a  white  man.  When,  in  1760,  General  Amherst  embarked  at  Oswego  on  his  expedi- 
tion to  Canada,  Sir  William  brought  to  him,  at  that  place,  one  thousand  Indian  warriors 
of  the  Six  Nations,  which  was  the  largest  number  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  arms  at  one 
time  in  the  cause  of  England.     He  made  confidants  of  many  of  the  chiefs,  and  to  them  he 

and  wealth  within  half  a  century.  About  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  went  west,  with  the  intention  of  pur- 
chasing a  farm  in  the  Genesee  country,  always  so  celebrated  for  its  fertility.  Among  other  places,  he  vis- 
ited the  site  of  the  present  large  city  of  Rochester.  Then  a  solitary  cabin  was  there.  The  land  was  ofier^ 
ed  to  him  for  two  dollars  an  acre,  but  it  seemed  too  wet  for  his  purpose,  and  he  refused  to  bay.  "  Had  I 
purchased  then,"  said  Mr.  Wells,  ^*  it  might  have  made  me  a  millionaire^  although  such  a  result  is  by  no 
means  certain,  for  the  original  owner  of  all  the  land  where  Utioa  now  stands  was  a  tenant,  and  his  descend- 
ants still  are  tenants,  of  other  proprietors  of  the  soil  there."  The  prize  within  the  reach  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  alluded  was  allowed,  through  lack  of  prudence  and  forecast,  to  slip  through  his  fingers,  and  not 
a  rood  of  all  the  acres  of  Utica  is  now  his  own. 

^  Sir  William  is  said  to  have  been  the  father  of  a  hundred  children,  chiefly  by  native  mothers,  who  were 
young  squaws,  or  the  wives  of  Indians  who  thought  it  an  honor  to  have  them  intimate  with  the  distinguish- 
ed king's  agent.  He  availed  himself  of «  custom  which  Golden  says  was  then  prevalent  among  the  Six 
Nations.  "  They  carried  their  hospitality  so  far  as  to  allow  distinguished  strangers,"  he  says,  "  the  choice 
of  a  young  squaw  from  among  the  prettiest  in  the  neighborhood,  washed  clean  and  dressed  in  her  best  ap- 
parel, as  a  companion  during  his  sojourn  with  themt"  Sir  William  had  two  vnvtSy  although  they  were  not 
made  so  until  they  had  lived  long  with  the  baronet.  Simms  says,  on  the  authority  of  welUauthentioated 
tradition,  that  his  first  wife  was  a  young  German  girl,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  had  been 
sold  to  a  man  named  Phillips,  living  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  to  pay  her  passage  money  to  the  captain  of  the 
emigrant  ship  ih  which  she  came  to  this  country.  She  was  a  handsome  girl,  and  attracted  consiHerable 
attention.  A  neighbor  of  Sir  William,  who  had  heard  him  express  a  determination  never  to  marry,  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  get  the  pretty  German  girl  for  a  housekeeper.  He  replied,  *^  I  will."  Not  long  after- 
ward the  neighbor  called  at  Phillips^s,  and  inquired  where  the  High  Dutch  girl  was.  Phillips  replied,  "  John- 
son, that  tamned  Irishman,  came  tother  day  and  offered  me  five  pounds  for  her,  threatening  to  horsewhip 
me  and  steal  her  if  I  would  not  sell  her.  I  thought  five  pounds  petter  than  a  flogging,  and  took  it,  and 
he^s  got  the  gal."  She  was  the  mother  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  and  of  two  daughters,  who  became  the  wives 
respectively  of  Guy  Johnson  and  Daniel  Glaus.*  When  she  was  upon  her  death-bed,  Sir  William  was 
married  to  her  in  order  to  legitimate  her  children.  After  her  death  her  place  was  supplied  by  Molly  Brant, 
sister  of  the  Mohawk  saohero,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  Sir  William 
married  her  in  order  to  legitimate  her  children  also,  and  her  descendants  are  now  some  of  the  most  re» 
spectable  people  in  Upper  Canada.  Sir  William's  first  interview  and  acquaintance  with  her,  as  related  by 
Mr.  Stone  (Note,  Life  of  Brant,  i.,  387),  have  considerable  romance.  She  was  a  very  sprightly  and  beau- 
tiful girl,  about  sixteen,  when  he  first  saw  her  at  a  militia  muster.  One  of  the  field  officers,  riding  upon 
a  fine  horse,  came  near  her,  and,  "  by  way  of  banter,  she  asked  permission  to  mount  behind.  Not  sup- 
posing she  could  perform  the  exploit,  he  said  she  might.  At  the  word,  she  leaped  upon  the  crupper  with 
the  agility  of  a  gazelle.  The  horse  sprang  off  at  fuU  speed,  and,  clinging  to  the  officer,  her  blanket  flying 
and  her  dark  hair  streaming  in  the  vrind,  she  flew  about  the  parade-ground  as  swift  as  an  arrow.  The 
baronet,  who  was  a  witness  of  the  spectacle,  admiring  the  spirit  of  the  young  squaw,  and  becoming  enam- 
ored of  her  person,  took  her  home  as  his  wife."  According  to  Indian  customs,  this  act  made  her  really  his 
wife,  and  in  all  her  relations  of  wife  and  mother  she  was  very  exemplary. 

*  These  two  daughters,  who  were  left  by  their  dying  mother  to  the  c«re  of  a  friend,  were  educated  aUnoet  in  solitude.  That 
friend  was  tlie  widow  of  an  officer  who  was  killed  in  batUe,  and,  retiring  fit>m  the  world,  devoted  her  whole  time  to  the  care 
of  these  children.  They  were  carefully  instructed  in  religious  duties,  and  in  various  kinds  of  needle*work,  bat  were  them* 
selves  kept  en&rely  from  society.  At  Uie  age  of  sixteen  they  had  never  seen  a  lady,  except  their  mother  and  her  friend,  or  a 
gentleman,  except  Sir  William,  who  visited  their  room  daily.  Their  dress  was  not  conformed  to  the  fashions,  but  always  con- 
rftfeed  of  wrappers  of  ilnest  chintz  over  green  silk  petticoats.  Their  hair,  which  was  long  and  beantiftil,  was  tied  behind  with  a 
simple  band  of  ribbon.    After  their  marriage  they  soon  acquired  the  habiti  of  aode^,  and  made  excellent  wives. 
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was  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  diploma,  testifying  to  their  good  conduct.  One  of  these  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  a  copy  of  which,  with  the  vignette,  is 
given  in  the  note/  His  house  was  the  resort  of  the  sachems  of  the  Six  Nations  for  counsel 
and  for  trade,  and  there  the  presents  sent  out  by  his  government  were  annually  distributed 
to  the  Indians.  On  these  occasions  he  amnsed  himself  and  gratified  his  guests  by  fetes  and 
games,  many  of  which  were  highly  ludicrous.*  Young  Indians  and  squaws  were  oflen  seen 
running  foot-races  or  wrestling  for  trinkets,  and  feats  of  astonishing  agility  were  frequently 
performed  by  the  Indians  of  both  sexes. 

Sir  William's  death  was  sudden,  and  was  by  some  ascribed  to  poison,  voluntarily 
taken  by  him,  and  by  others  to  apoplexy,  induced  by  over-excitement.     His  posses- 
sions, which,  with  his  offices  and  titles,  passed  into  the  hands -of  his  son,  did  not  long  remain 
undisturbed,  but  were  abandoned,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1776,  and  were  afterward  sold  to 
strangers  under  an  act  of  attainder  and  confiscation  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York. 

Sir  John,  as  we  have  already  noted,  fled  to  Canada,  where  he  received  a  colonel's  com- 
mission. The  sequestration  of  his  immense  landed  property  inspired  him  with  feelings  of 
implacable  revenge,  which  were  manifested  by  his  terrible  visitations  to  the  settlements  in 
Tryon  county.  One  of  these  was  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  plate  and  other 
valuables  belonging  to  the  baronet,  which  had  been  buried  near  Johnson  Hall.  The  events 
of  this  incursion  were  as  follows : 

About  midnight  on  Sunday,  the  21st  of  May,  1780,  Sir  John,  with  a  force  of  five  hund- 
red Tories  and  Indians,  who  had  penetrated  the  country  from  Crown  Point  to  the  Sacondaga 
River,  appeared  at  Johnson  Hall  without  being  seen  by  any  but  his  friends.  His  forces 
were  divided  into  two  detachments,  and  between  midnight  and  dawn  he  began  to  devastate 
the  settlement  by  burning  every  building,  except  those  which  belonged  to  Tories.  One  di- 
vision was  sent  around  in  an  easterly  course,  so  as  to  strike  the  Mohawk  at  Tripes  Hill,*  be- 
lo^  Caughnawaga,  whence  it  was  ordered  to  proceed  up  the  valley,  destroy  Caughnawaga, 
and  form  a  junction  with  the  other  division  at  the  mouth  of  Cayudutta  Creek.  This  march 
was  performed  ;  many  dwellings  were  burned  and  several  lives  wtere  sacrificed.  Sir  John, 
in  the  mean  while,  at  the  head  of  one  division,  proceeded  through  the  village  of  Johnstown 
unobserved  by  the  sentinels  at  the  small  picketed  fort  there,  and  before  daylight  was  at  the 
Hall,  once  his  own,  where  he  secured  two  prisoners.  On  his  way  to  join  the  other  division 
upon  the  Cayudutta,  he  came  to  the  residence  of  Sampson  Sammons,  who  was,  with  his 

'  **  By  the  Honorable  Sir  WiUtam  Johnson,  Bart.,  His  Majesty's  sole  Agent 
and  Saperintendant  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  Northern  Department  of  North 
America,  Colonel  of  the  Six  United  Nations,  their  Allies  and  Depend- 
ants, &o.,  &c. 

*^  To Whereas,  I  have  received  repeated  proofs  of  your  at- 
tachment to  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Interests  and  Zeal  for  his  service,  upon 

sundry  occasions,  more  particularly I  do  therefor  give  you  this 

public  Testimonial  thereof,  as  a  proof  of  his  Majesty's  Esteem  and  Approba- 
tion, Declaring  you,  the  said ,  to  be  a of  your ,  and 

recommending  it  to  all  his  Majesty's  Subjects  and  faithful  Indian  Allies  to  Treat  and  Consider  you  upon  all 

occasions  agreeable  to  your  character,  station,  and  services Giyem  under  my  hand  and  seal  at 

Arms,  at  Johnson  Hall,  the day  of ,  17.. 

**  By  command  of  Sir  W.  Johnson." 

'  Among  the  amusements  invented  by  Sir  William  vrere  foot-races,  in  which  the  competitors  had  meal- 
bags  drawn  up  over  their  legs  and  tied  under  their  arms ;  a  hog,  with  its  tail  greased,  would  be  offered  as 
a  prize  to  the  one  that  should  catch  it  by  that  extremity ;  a  half  pound  of  tea  was  a  prize  offered  to  the 
one  who  could  make  the  wryest  face ;  a  bladder  of  Scotch  snuff  to  the  greatest  scold  of  two  old  women ; 
and  children  might  be  seen  exploring  pools  of  muddy  water,  into  which  the  baronet  had  oast  several  pen- 
nies.—Stmms,  121. 

'  At  this  place  lived  Garret  Putnam,  a  very  active  Whig,  and  his  house  was  the  first  one  assailed.  Un- 
known to  the  invaders,  Putnam  bad  rented  bui  house  to  two  Englishmen  named  Gort  and  Platto,  stanch 
Tories.  The  assailants  broke  into  the  house,  scalped  the  two  men,  who  had  not  time  to  reveal  their  char- 
acters, and  it  was  not  until  daylight  that  they  discovered  their  victims  to  be  their  own  friends  instead  of 
Putnam  and  his  son,  as  they  had  supposed. 
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ivhole  family,  among  the  most  active  and  intrepid  patriots  in  Tryon  county.  Sir  John  had 
always  respected  Mr.  Sammons,  and  still  held  him  in  high  estimation,  hut  he  was  determ- 
ined to  carry  him  and  his  family  away  prisoners,  if  possible,  and  thus  lessen  the  number  of 
his  more  influential  enemies  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  It  was  not  yet  light  when  a  Tory, 
named  Sunderland,  with  a  resolute  band,  surrounded  the  house  of  Sammons,  and  the  fint 
intimation  the  family  had  of  danger  was  the  arrest  of  Thomas,  the  younger  of  three  sons,  as 
he  stepped  out  of  the  door  to  observe  the  weather.'  The  father  and  three  sons  were  made 
prisoners,  but  the  females  of  the  family  were  left  undisturbed,  after  the  house  was  plundered 
of  every  thing  valuable.  The  marauders  then  marched  with  their  prisoners  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Cayudutta,  and  both  divinons  went  up  the  valley,  burning,  plundering,  and  murder- 
ing. A  venerable  old  man,  named  David  Fonda,  was  lolled  and  scalped  by  an  Indian  party 
attached  to  the  expedition,  and  in  its  march  of  a  few  miles  nine  aged  men,  four  of  them  up- 
ward of  eighty  years  old,  were  murdered.  Heturning  to  Caughnawaga,  the  torch  was  ap- 
plied, and  every  building,  except  the  church,  was  laid  in  ashes.  From  Caughnawaga  they 
proceeded  to  Johnstown'  by  way  of  the  Sammonses,  on  whose  premises  every  building  was 
burned,  and  the  females,  berefl  of  their  protectors  and  helpers,  were  left  houseless  and  almost 
naked.  Seven  horses  that  were  in  the  stables  were  taken  away,  and  that  happy  family  of. 
the  morning  were  utterly  destitute  at  evening. 

Toward  sunset  Johnson  perceived  that  the  militia  of  the  neighborhood  were  gathering, 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  John  Harper,  and  resolved  to  decamp.  Several  Loyalists  had 
joined  him,  and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  twenty  negro  slaves  whom  he  had 
left  behind  at  the  time  of  his  flight,  in  the  spring  of  1776.  Among  these  was  the  faithful 
negro  who  buried  his  chests  of  plate.  With  his  prisoners,  slaves,  and  much  booty,  he  di- 
rected his  course  toward  the  Sacondaga.  The  inhabitants  seemed  so  completely  Mayai. 
taken  by  surprise,  and  were  so  panic-stricken  by  the  suddenness  and  fierceness  of  the  ^"^ 
invasion,  that  he  was  unmolested  in  his  retreating  march,  and  reached  St.  John's,  on  the 
Sorel,  in  safety.  The  captives  were  sent  to  Chambly,  twelve  miles  distant,  and  confined  in 
the  fortress  there.' 

^  Thomas  Sammoos,  vrho  was  then  a  lad,  lived  ontil  within  a  few  years,  and  famished  mach  of  the  in- 
teresting matter  concerning  this  irraption  of  Sir  John,  to  the  anther  of  the  Life  of  Brant y  from  whose  pages 
I  have  gleaned  much  of  the  narrative  here  given.  Mr.  Sammons  was  a  representative  in  Congren  from 
1803  to  1807,  and  again  from  1809  to  1813. 

'  I  have  before  mentioned  that  the  silver  plate  and  other  valuable  articles  belonging  to  Johnson  were 
buried  by  a  faithful  slave.  When  the  Hall  and  other  property  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Tiyon  county 
Committee,  under  the  act  of  sequestration,  the  elder  of  Mr.  Sammon's  sons  became  the  lessee,  and  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  slave  William,  who  had  buried  the  plate.  This  slave  Sir  John  found  at  the  Hall,  and  while  he 
tarried  there  for  several  hours  on  the  day  in  question,  the  negro,  assisted  by  four  soldiers,  disinterred  the 
plate,  which  filled  two  barrels.  It  was  then  distributed  among  forty  soldiers,  who  placed  it  in  their  knap- 
sacks, the  quarter-master  making  a  memorandum  of  the  name  of  each  with  the  article  of  plate  intrusted  to 
him,  and  in  this  way  it  was  carried  safely  to  Montreal. 

Johnson  Hall,  with  seven  hundred  acres  of  land,  had  been  sold  by  the  commissioners  to  James  Caldwell, 
of  Albany,  for  930,000,  the  payment  to  be  made  in  pMU  ucurities.  To  show  the  real  value  of  such  se- 
ourities — in  other  words,  the  state  of  public  credit  of  the  colonies  about  1779,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Caldwell  inunediately  resold  the  property  for  $7000,  $23,000  less  on  paper  than  he  gave  for  it,  and 
then  made  money  by  the  operation.  He  had  bought  the  securities  for  a  trifle,  and  received  hard  cash  from 
the  man  who  purchased  from  him. 

'  While  halting  on  the  day  after  leaving  Johnstown,  the  elder  Mr.  Sammons  requested  a  personal  inter- 
riew  with  Sir  John,  which  was  granted.  He  asked  to  be  released,  but  the  baronet  hesitated.  The  old 
man  then  recurred  to  former  times,  when  he  and  Sir  John  were  friends  and  neighbors.  '*  See  what  you 
have  done.  Sir  John,"  he  said.  "  Yon  have  taken  myself  and  my  sons  prisoners,  burned  my  dwelling  to 
ashes,  and  left  the  helpless  members  of  my  family  with  no  covering  but  the  heavens  above,  and  no  prospect 
but  desolation  around  them.  Bid  we  treat  you  in  this  manner  when  you  were  in  the  power  of  the  Tryoo 
county  Committee  ?  Bo  you  remember  when  we  were  consulted  by  General  Sehuyler,  and  you  agreed  to 
surrender  your  arms  ?  Bo  yon  not  remember  that  you  then  agreed  to  remain  neutral,  and  that  upon  that 
condition  General  Schuyler  left  you  at  liberty  on  your  parole  ?  Those  conditions  you  vi<rfated.  You  went 
off  to  Canada ;  enrolled  yourself  in  the  service  of  the  king ;  raised  a  regiment  of  the  disafieCted,  who  aban- 
doned their  country  with  you ;  and  you  have  now  returned  to  wage  a  cruel  war  against  us,  by  burning  our 
dwellings  and  robbing  us  of  our  property.    I  was  your  fnend  in  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  exerted  my- 
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Governor  Clinton  was  at  Kingston,  Ulster  county,  when  intelligence  of  this  invasion 
reached  him.  He  repaired  immediately  to  Albany,  and  sent  such  forces,  composed  of  mili- 
tia and  volunteers,  as  he  could  raise,  to  overtake  and  intercept  the  invaders.  One  division, 
commanded  by  the  governor  in  person,  pushed  forward  to  Lakes  George  and  Champlain, 
and  at  Ticonderoga  was  joined  by  a  body  of  militia  from  the  New  Hampshire  Grants.  At 
the  same  time  Colonel  Van  Schaick,  with  eight  hundred  militia,  pursued  the  enemy  by  way 
of  Johnstown.  But  Sir  John  was  fiur  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuers,  and  too  cautious  to  take 
a  route  so  well  known  as  that  •of  the  lakes.  He  kept  upon  the  Indian  paths  through  the 
wilderness  west  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  and  escaped.  This  was  the  last  visit  made 
by  Johnson  to  the  Mohawk  Valley  during  the  war,  but  his  friends  invaded  the  settlement 
the  following  year,  and  near  Johnson  Hall  a  pretty  severe  battle  took  place. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1781,  Major  Ross  and  Walter  Butler,  at  the  head  of  about  one 
thousand  troops,  consisting  of  regulars,  Indians,  and  Tories,  approached  the  settlement  so 
stealthily  that  they  reached  Warren  Bush  (not  far  from  the  place  where  Sir  Peter  Warren 
made  his  first  settlement,  and  the  place  of  residence  of  Sir  William  Johnson  on  his  arrival 
in  America)  without  their  approach  being  suspected.  The  settlement  was  broken  into  so 
suddenly  that  the  people  had  no  chance  for  escape.  Many  were  killed,  and  their  houses 
plundered  and  destroyed.  As  soon  as  Colonel  Willett,  then  stationed  at  Fort  Rensselaer^ 
was  informed  of  this  incursion,  he  marched  with  about  four  hundred  men  for  Fort  Hunter, 
on  the  Mohawk.  Colonel  Rowley,  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  part  of  his  force,  consisting  of 
Tryon  county  militia,  was  sent  round  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  while  Willett  should 
attack  them  in  front.  The  belligerents  met  a  short  distance  above  Johnson  Hall,  and  a  bat- 
tle immediately  ensued.  The  militia  under  Willett  soon  gave  way,  and  fled  in  great  con- 
fusion to  the  stone  church  in  the  village ;  and  the  enemy  would  have  had  an  easy  victory, 

•elf  to  save  your  person  from  injury.  And  how  am  I  requited  ?  Toar  Indiana  have  murdered  and  scalped 
old  Mr.  Fonda,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  a  man  who,  I  have  heard  your  father  say,  was  like  a  father  to 
him  when  he  settled  in  Johnstown  and  Kingsborough.  You  can  not  succeed.  Sir  John,  in  such  a  warfare, 
and  you  will  never  enjoy  your  property  more  1''  The  appeal  had  its  effect.  The  baronet  made  no  reply, 
bat  the  old  gentleman  was  set  at  liberty,  and  a  span  of  his  horses  was  restored  to  him.  A  Tory,  named 
Dozstader  (whom  we  shall  soon  meet  again  at  Currytown),  was  seen  upon  one  of  the  old  man's  horses, 
and  refused  to  give  him  up.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  the  neighborhood,  when  Mr.  Sanuaons  had  him 
arrested,  and  he  was  obliged  to  pay  the  full  value  of  the  animal. 

The  two  elder  sons  of  Mr.  Sammons,  Frederic  and  Jaoob,  were  taken  to  Canada.  At  Chambly  they 
ooncerted  a  plan  for  escape  by  the  prisoners  rising  upon  the  garrison,  but  the  majority  of  them  were  too 
weak-hearted  to  attempt  it.  The  brothers,  however,  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  a  few  days  after- 
ward, and  the  narrative  of  their  separate  adventures,  before  they  reached  their  homes,  forms  a  wonderful 
page  in-  the  volume  of  romance.  It.may  be  found  in  detail  in  the  second  volume  of  Stone's  Lift  of  Brant* 
Jaoob,  after  a  toilsome  journey  from  St.  John's  to  Pittstown,  in  Vermont,  through  the  trackless  wUdemess, 
reached  Schenectady  in  safety,  a  few  weeks  after  his  capture,  where  he  found  his  wife  and  children.  But 
Frederic  was  recaptured,  and  it  was  nearly  two  years  before  he  returned.  His  adventures  in  making  his 
escape  from  an  island  among  the  St.  Lawrence  rapids,  above  Montreal,  and  his  subsequent  travel  through 
the  wilderness  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mohawk,  with  a  fellow-prisoner,  partake  of  all  the  stirring 
character  of  the  most  exciting  legendary  fiction.  Almost  naked,  and  with  matted  hair,  they  entered  the 
streets  of  Schenectady,  a  wonder  and  a  terror  to  the  inhabitants  at  first,  but,  when  known,  they  were  the 
objects  of  profound  regard.  A  strange  but  well-attested  fact  is  related  in  connection  with  the  return  of 
Frederic.  After  the  destruction  of  his  property  upon  the  Mohawk,  the  elder  Sammons  and  bis  family  re- 
turned to  Mflurbletown,  in  Ulster  county,  whence  they  had  emigrated.  On  the  morning  after  his  arrival  at 
Schenectady,  Frederic  dispatched  a  letter  to  his  father,  by  the  hand  of  an  officer  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia. 
He  left  it  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Levi  De  Witt,  five  miles  distant  from  Mr.  Sammons's.  On  the  night  when 
the  letter  was  left  there,  Jacob  dreamed  that  his  bifother  Frederic  was  living,  and  that  a  letter,  announcing 
the  fact,  was  at  Mr.  De  Witt's.  The  dream  was  twice  repeated,  and  the  next  morning  he  related  it  to  the 
family.  They  had  long  given  Frederic  up  as  lost,  and  laughed  at  Jacob  for  his  belief  in  the  teachings  of 
dreams.  Jacob  firmly  believed  that  such  a  letter  was  at  lie  Witt's,  and  thither  he  repaired  and  inquired 
for  it.  He  was  told  that  no  such  letter  was  there,  but  urged  a  more  thorough  searoh,  when  it  was  found 
behind  a  barrel,  where  it  had  accidentally  fallen.  Jacob  requested  Mr.  De  Witt  to  open  the  letter  and  ex- 
amine it,  while  he  should  recite  its  contents.  It  was  done,  and  the  dreamer  repeated  it  word  for  word ! 
Frederic  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  enjoying  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was  ohosen 
on  elector  of  President  and  Vice-president  in  1837. 
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had  not  Rowley  emerged  from  the  woods  at  that  moment,  and  fallen  upon  their  rear.  It 
was  then  nearly  £}ur  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  fight  was  kept  up  with  hravery  on 
both  sides  nntil  dark,  when  the  enemy  retreated,  or  rather  fled,  in  great  disorder,  to  the 
woods.  During  the  engagement,  and  while  Rowley  was  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay,  Willett 
snooeeded  in  rallying  the  militia,  who  returned  to  the  fight.  The  Americans  lost  about  forty 
killed  and  wounded.  The  enemy  had  about  the  same  number  killed,  and  fifty  made  prisoners. 
The  enemy  continued  their  retreat  westward  nearly  all  the  night  after  the  battle,  and 
early  in  the  morning  Willett  started  in  pursuit.  He  halted  at  Stone  Arabia,  and  sent  for* 
ward  a  detachment  of  troops  to  make  forced  marches  to  Oneida  Lake,  where,  he  was  inform* 
ed,  the  enemy  had  left  their  boats,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them.  In  the  mean  while 
he  pressed  onward  with  the  main  forpe  to  the  Grerman  Flats,  where  he  learned  that  the  ad- 
vanced party  had  returned  without  accomplishing  their  errand.  From  a  scouting  party  he 
also  learned  that  the  enemy  had  taken  a  northerly  course,  along  the  West  Canada  Creek. 
With  about  four  hundred  of  his  choicest  men,  he  started  in  pursuit,  in  the  face  of 
a  driving  snow-storm.  He  encamped  that  night  in  a  thick  wood  upon  the  Royal 
Grant,  ^  and  sent  out  a  scouting  party,  under  Jacob  Sammons,  to  search  for  the  enemy.  Sam- 
mons  discovered  their  forces  a  few  miles  in  advance  of  the  Americans,  and,  after  reconnoi- 
texing  their  camp,  communicated  the  fact  to  Willett  that  they  were  well  armed  with  bayo* 
nets.  That  officer  deferred  his  meditated  night  attack  upon  them,  and  continued  his  pur^ 
suit  early  in  the  morning,  but  the  enemy  were  as  quick  on  foot  as  he.  In  the  afternoon  he 
came  up  with  a  lagging  party  of  Indians,  and  a  brisk  but  short  skirmish  ensued.  '  Some  of 
the  Indians  were  IdUed,  some  taken  prisoners,  and  others  escaped.  Willett  kept  upon  the 
enemy's  trail  along  the  creek,  and  toward  evening  came  up  with  the  main  body  at  a  place 
called  Jerseyfield,  on  the  northeastern  q^de  of  Canada  Creek.  A  running  fight  ensued ;  the 
Indians  became  terrified,  and  retreated  across  the  stream  at  a  ford,  where  Walter  Butler, 
who  was  their  leader,  attempted  to  rally  them.  A  brisk  fire  was  kept  up  across  the  creek 
by  both  parties  for  some  time,  and  Butler,  who  was  watching  the  fight  from  behind  a  tree, 
was  shot  in  the  head  by  an  Oneida,  who  knew  him  and  took  deliberate  aim.  His  troops 
thereupon  fled  in  confusion.  The  Oneida  bounded  across  the  creek,  and  found  his  victim 
not  dead,  but  writhing  in  great  agony.  The  Tory  cried  out,  "  Save  me!  Save  me!  Give 
me  quarters!^*  while  the  tomahawk  of  the  warrior  glittered  over  his  head.  "  Me  give  you 
Sherry  Falley  quartos!"  shouted  the  Indian,  and  buried  his  hatchet  in  the  head  of  his  ene- 
my. He  took  his  scalp,  and,  with  the  rest  of  the  Oneidas,  continued  the  pursuit  of  the  fly- 
ing host.  The  body  of  Butler  was  left  to  the  beasts  and  birds,  without  burial,  for  charity 
toward  one  so  \ylood-stained  had  no  dweUing-place  in  the  bosoms  of  his  foes.  Tl^e  place 
where  he  fell  is  still  called  Butler's  Ford. .  The  pursuit  was  kept  up  until  evening,  when 
Willett,  completely  successful  by  entirely  routing  and  dispersing  the  enemy,  wheeled  his  vic- 
torious little  army,  and  returned  to  Fort  Dayton  in  triumph.'  This  was  the  closing  scene 
of  the  bloody  drakna  performed  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk  during  the  Revolution,  a  trag- 
edy terrible  in  every  aspect ;  and  we,  who  are  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  abundance, 
and  so  fiur  removed,  in  point  of  time,  from  the  events,  that  hardly  an  actor  is  living  to  tell  us 
of  scenes  that  seem  ahnost  fabulous,  can  not  properly  estimate  the  degree  of  moral  and  phys- 
ical courage,  long  sufiering,  patient  endurance,  and  hopeful  vigilance  which  the  people  of  that 
day  exhibited.  It  was  a  terrible  ordeal  for  the  patriots.  Like  the  three  holy  men  of  Baby- 
lon, they  passed  through  a  "  fiery  furnace  heated  one  seven  times  more  than  it  was  wont  to 


^  The  Royal  Grant,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  tract  of  land  which  Sir  William  Johnaon  shrewdly 
procured  from  Hendrick,  the  Mohawk  sachem,  by  outwitting  him  in  a  game  of  dreaming. — See  page  106. 

*  The  sufferings  of  the  retreating  army  most  ha^e  been  many  and  acute.  The  weather  was  cold,  and 
in  their  hasty  flight  many  of  them  had  oast  away  their  blankets,  to  make  their  progress  more  speedy.  The 
lots  of  the  Americans  in  this  pursuit  was  only  one  man ;  that  of  the  enemy  is  not  known.  It  must  have 
been  very  great.  Colonel  Willett,  in  his  dispatch  to  Governor  Clinton,  observed,  "  The  fields  of  Johnstown, 
the  brooks  and  rivers,  the  hills  and  mountains,  the  deep  and  gloomy  marshes  through  which  they  had  to  pass, 
they  only  could  tell ;  and  perhaps  the  officers  who  detached  them  on  the  expedition." 
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be/'  yet  they  came  out  unscathed — "  neither  were  their  coats  changed  nor  the  smell  of  fixe 
had  passed  on  them.''  We  are  yet  to  visit  Currytown,  Sharon  Springs,  and  Cherry  Valley, 
and  note  some  incidents  of  the  civil  war,  reserved  for  record  here,  and  then  we  shall  leave 
old  Tryon  county,  with  the  pleasant  anticipations  of  the  '*  homeward-bound." 

We  returned  to  Fultonville,  from  our  excursion  to  Johnstown,  by  the  western  road,  and 
passed  the  premises  formerly  owned  by  Sampson  Sammons,  near  the  winding  Cayadutta. 
The  house,  which  was  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  one  destroyed  by  the  miscreants  under 
Johnson,  has  a  venerable  appearance ;  but  the  trailing  vines  that  cover  its  porch,  and  the 
air  of  comfort  that  surrounds  it,  hide  all  indications  of  the  desolation  of  former  times.  We 
arrived  at  Fultonville  in  time  to  dine,  and  there  I  spent  an  hour  pleasantly  and  profitably 
with  Jeptha  R.  Simms,  Esq.,  the  author  of  a  «  History  of  Schoharie  County  and  the  Border 
Wars  of  New  York,"  a  work  of  much  local  and  general  interest,  and  a  valuable  companion 
to  Campbell's  *<  Annals  of  Tryon  County."  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  men  like  Camp- 
bell and  Simms,  and  Miner,  of  Wyoming,  who  gathered  a  large  proportion  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  Revolution  from  the  lips  of  those  who  participated  in  its  trials,  have  not  been 
found  in  every  section  of  our  old  thirteen  states  equally  industrious  and  patriotic.  It  is  now 
too  late,  for  the  men  of  the  Revolution  are  mostly  in  the  grave.  I  have  found  but  few,  very 
few,  still  alive  and  sufficiently  vigorous  to  tell  the  tales  of  their  experience  with  perspicuity ; 
and  a  hundred  times,  in  the  course  of  my  pilgrimage  to  the  grounds  where 

Discord  raised  its  trumpet  notes 
And  carnage  beat  its  horrid  drum, 

have  my  inquiries  for  living  patriots  of  that  war  been  answered  with  **  Five  years  ago  Cap- 
tain A.  was  living  ;"  or  « three  years  ago  Major  B.  died  ;"  or  <<  last  autmnn  Mother  C.  was 
buried  ;"  all  of  whom  were  full  of  the  unwritten  history  of  the  Revolution.  But  they  are 
gone,  and  much  of  the  story  of  our  struggle  for  independence  is  buried  with  them.  They 
are  gone,  but  not  forgotten  : 

"They  need 

No  statue  or  inscription  to  reveal 

Their  greatness.  -  It  is  round  them  *,  and  the  joy 

With  which  their  children  tread  the  hallowed  ground 

That  holds  their  venerated  bones,  the  peace 

That  smiles  on  all  they  fought  for,  and  the  wealth 

That  clothes  the  land  they  rescued — these,  though  mute, 

As  feeling  ever  is  when  deepest — these 

Are  monuments  more  lasting  than  the  fanes 

RearM  to  the  kings  and  demi-gods  of  old." 

Pkrcxval. 

I  returned  to  Fort  Plain,  by  rail-road,  toward  evening,  and  the  next  morning,  accompa- 
nied by  the  friend  with  whom  we  were  sojourning,  I  started  for  Curry  town.'  We  went  by 
the  way  of  Canajoharie,  a  pleasant  little  village  on  the  canal,  opposite  Palatine,  and  thence 
over  the  rugged  hills  southward.  On  our  way  to  Canajoharie  we 
passed  an  old  stone  house  which  was  erected  before  the  Revolution, 
and  was  used  soon  afterward  by  the  brothers  Kane,  then  the  most  ex- 
tensive traders  west  of  Albany.  An  anecdote  is  related  in  connection 
with  the  Kanes,  which  illustrates  the  proverbial  shrewdness  of  Yan- 
kees, and  the  confiding  nature  of  the  old  stock  of  Mohawk  Valley 
Dutchmen.  A  peddler  (who  was,  of  course,  a  Yankee)  was  arrested 
for  the  ofiense  of  traveling  on  the  Sabbath,  contrary  to  law,  and  taken 
before  a  Dutch  justice  near  Caughnawaga.  The  peddler  pleaded  the 
urgency  of  his  business.  At  first  the  Dutchman  was  inexorable,  but 
at  length,  on  the  payment  to  him  of  a  small  sum,  agreed  to  furnish  the  Yankee  with  a  writ- 
ten permit  to  travel  on.  The  justice,  not  being  expert  with  the  pen,  requested  the  peddler 
to  write  the  **  pass."     He  wrote  a  drafl  upon  the  Kanes  for  fifty  dollars,  which  the  unsus- 

*  The  name  is  derived  from  William  Curry,  the  patentee  of  the  lands  in  that  settlement. 
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pecting  Dutchman  Wgned.  The  dn(t  was  presented  and  ivlf  honored,  and  the  Yankee 
went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  A  few  days  afteiward  the  juBtice  was  called  upon  to  pay  the 
amonnt  of  the  draft.  The  thing  was  a  mysteiy,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  could 
comprehend  it.  All  at  once  light  broke  in  upon  the  matter,  and  the  victim  exclaimed,  ve- 
hemently, in  broken  English,  '•  Eh,  yah  !  I  undenthands  it  now.  Tish  mine  writin',  and 
dat  ish  de  tarn  Yanke«  pass  I"  He  paid  the  money  and  resigned  his  oiSce,  feeling  that  it 
was  safer  to  deal  in  com  and  butter  with  honest  neighbors,  than  in  law  with  Yankee  interlopers. 
We  reached  Currytown,  a  small  Tillage  nearly  four  miles  south  of  Canajoharie,  at  about 
noon.     The  principal  object  of  my  visit  there  was  to  see  the  veaecable  Jacob  Dievendorfi^ 


8  exhibit 


who,  with  his  family, 
the  sufierers  when  that  settle- 
ment was  destroyed  by  Indians 
andToriesinJuly,1781, 
companied  by  bis  son-in-laT 
(&;.  Snow,  of  Currytown) 
we  found  the  old  patriot 
busily  engaged  m  his  barn 
threshing  gram  and  al 
though  nearly  eighty  years 
of  age,  he  seemed  almost 
as  vigorous  and  active  as  most 
at  sixty.  His  sight  and  hean 
what  defective  but  hie  mtell^c 
ed  by  his  clear  remembrance  of  the  circum 
stances  of  his  early  life  had  lost  but  littli 
of  its  strength  He  is  one 
of  the  largest  land  holderB 
in  Montgomery  county 
owning  one  thousand 
fertile  acres  lying  m 
a  single  tract  where 
the  scenes  of  his  suf 
feiings  in  early  life 
occurred.  In  an  or 
chard,  a  short  dis- 
tance  from  his  dwell- 
Auftt,  "*B'  **>^  house 
™-    was  still  stand- 


ing which  was  stockaded  and  used  a 
It  is  fast  dconying,  but  the  venerable  owner 
allows  tiiiio  ulone  to  work  its  destruction, 
and  will  not  eufier  aboard  to  be  taken  from 
it  The  occurrences  here  have  already 
1  in  recorded  by  Campbell  and  Simms,  as 
relate  i  lu  them  long  ago  by  Mr.  Dieven- 
^  dorir  and  others,  and  from  thes« 

d  tails  I  gather  the  following 
facts  adding  such  matters  of 
interest  as  were  communicated 
to  me  by  Mr.  Dievendoifi' 
himself    and    his    near 
neighbor,  the  venera- 
^'^"^  ^      hie  John  KeUer. 
C"^        On  the  9th  of  July, 
1761,  nearly  five  hund- 
red Indians,  and  a  few  Loyal- 
ists   commanded  by  a  Tory 
named    Doxstader,    attacked 
and  destroyed  the  settlement 
of  Currytown,  murdered  sev- 
eral of  the  inhabitants,  and 
earned  others  away  prisoners. 
The  house  of  Henry  Lewis 
(represented  in  the 
engraving)        was 
y  y     picketed  and  used 
for    a   fort.'     The 


>  I  hera  prexent  a  ptntnil  of  Mr.  Diavendotfl^  which  he  kindly  allowvd  me  to  make  while  he  ot  npon  a 
half  bushel  ia  hia  barn.  Alio,  a  tketob  o!  Ibe  bock  of  hii  bead,  ihowieg  its  appearuoe  where  the  scalp 
was  taken  off.  The  bniiding  is  a  view  of  the  ope  referred  to  in  the  text  as  the  Currytown  fort,  now  stand, 
ing  in  Mr.  Dievendorff'i  orchard.  The  method  used  by  the  Indians  io  scalping  li  probably  not  generally 
known.  I  was  told  hj  Mr,  Dieiendorff  and  olhers  familiar  with  the  horrid  practice  tbet  the  Mslping-knife 
was  a  weapon  not  nnlike,  in  BppearaDce,  the  bowie-linife  of  the  present  day.  The  violim  was  luaally  (tnii. 
ned  or  killed  by  a  blow  from  the  tomahawk.  Sonetimes  only  a  portion  of  the  aoalp  (as  was  the  ease  with 
Hr.  DievBodorff)  was  taken  from  the  crown  and  back  part  of  ihe  head,  but  more  frequentlj  the  whole  scalp 
was  remored.  With  the  dexterity  of  a  surgeon,  the  Indian  placed  the  point  of  his  knife  al  the  rooti  of  the 
hair  on  the  rorebead,  and  made  a  circular  inoiiion  around  the  head.  If  the  hair  was  short,  he  would  nise 
a  lappet  of  the  akin,  take  hold  with  hii  teetfa,  and  tear  it  instantly  from  the  sknll.  If  long,  snab  as  the  hair 
of  femsles,  he  would  twist  it  around  his  hand,  and,  by  a  sqdden  jerk,  bare  the  skull.  The  scalps  were  then 
tanned  with  the  hair  on,  and  often  marked  in  such  a  manner  that  the  owners  could  tell  when  and  where  they 
were  severally  obtained,  and  whether  they  belonged  to  men  or  women.  When  Major  Kogeis,  io  1759,  de- 
stroyed the  chief  village  of  the  St.  Franois  Indians,  be  (bund  there  a  vast  qnantity  of  scalps,  many  of  them 
eomically  painted  in  hieroglyi^ucs.     They  were  alt  stretched  on  small  hoops. 

*  Mr.  Dievendoiff  told  me  that  on  one  oocaiioD  the  fort  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians.     There  were 
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dettlen,  unsaspioioos  of  danger,  were  generally  at  work  in  their  fields  when  the  enemy  fell 
upon  them.  It  was  toward  noon  when  they  emerged  stealthily  from  the  forest,  and  with 
torch  and  tomahawk  commenced  the  work  of  destruction.  Among  the  sufierers  were  the 
DieyeAdorfis,  Kellers,  Myerses,  Bellingers,  Tanners,  and  Lewises.  On  the  first  alarm,  those 
nearest  the  fort  fied  thitherward,  and  those  more  remote  sought  shelter  in  the  woods.  Jaooh 
Dievendorfi*,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  escaped.  ELis  son  Frederic  was  over- 
taken, tomahawked,  and  scalped,  on  his  way  to  the  fort,^  and  Frederic's  brother  Jacob,  then 
a  lad  eleven  years  old,  was  made  prisoner.  A  negro  named  Jacob,  two  lads  named  Bel- 
linger, Mary  MUler,  a  little  girl  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  Jacob  Myers  and  his  son,  and  two 
others,  were  captured.  The  Indians  then  plundered  and  burned  all  the  dwellings  but  the 
fort  and  one  belonging  to  a  Tory,  in  all  about  twelve,  and  either  killed  or  drove  away  most 
of  the  cattle  and  horses  in  the  neighborhood.  When  the  work  of  destruction  was  finished, 
the  enemy  started  off  in  the  direction  of  New  Dorlach,  or  Turlock  (now  Sharon)  with  their 
prisoners  and  booty. 

Colonel  Willett  was  at  Fort  Plain  when  Currjrtown  was  attacked.  On  the  previous  day 
he  had  sent  out  a  scout  of  thirty  or  forty  men,  under  Captain  Gross,  to  patrol  the  country 
for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  procuring  forage  and  watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
They  went  in  the  direction  of  New  Dorlach,  and,  when  near  the  present  Sharon  Springs, 
discovered  a  portion  of  the  camp  of  the  enemy  in  a  cedar  swamp.*  Intelligence  of  this  fact 
reached  Willett  at  the  moment  when  a  dense  smoke,  indicating  the  firing  of  a  village,  was 
seen  from  Fort  Plain,  in  the  direction  of  Currjrtown.  Captain  Robert  M*Kean,  with  six- 
teen levies,  was  ordered  to  that  place,  with  instructions  to  assemble  as  many  of  the  militia 
on  the  way  as  possible.  With  his  usual  celerity,  that  officer  arrived  at  the  settlement  in 
time  to  assist  in  extinguishing  the  flames  of  some  of  the  buildings  yet  unconsumed.  Col- 
onel Willett,  in  the  mean  time,  was  active  in  collecting  the  militia.  Presuming  that  the 
enemy  would  occupy  the  same  encampment  that  night,  and  being  joined  during  the  day  by 
the  forces  under  M'Kean  and  Gross,  he  determined  to  make  an  attack  upon  them  at  mid- 
night, while  they  were  asleep.  His  whole  strength  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fif^' 
efiective  men,  while  the  enemy's  force,  as  he  afterward  learned,  consisted  of  more  than 
double  that  number.  The  night  was  dark  and  lowering,  and  the  dense  forest  that  surround- 
ed the  swamp  encampment  of  the  enemy  was  penetrated  only  by  a  bridle  path.  His  guide 
becapie  bewildered,  and  it  was  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  he  came  in  sight  of  the  ene- 
my, who,  warned  of  his  approach,  had  taken  a  more  advantageous  position.  From  this  posi- 
tion it  was  desinble  to  draw  them,  and  for  that  purpose  Willett  sent  forward  a  detachment 
from  the  main  body,  which  he  had  stationed  in  crescent  form  on  a  ridge  now  seen  on  the 
south  side  of  the  turnpike,  opposite  the  swamp,  who  fired  upon  the  Indians  and  then  retreated. 
The  stratagem  succeeded,  for  the  Indians  pursued  them,  and  were  met  by  Willett,  advanc- 
ing vntb  one  hundred  men.  M'Kean  was  left  with  a  reserve  in  the  rear,  and  fell  furiously 
upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy.  A  desperate  fight  for  a  short  time  ensued,  when  the  Indiana 
broke  and  fled,  but  kept  up  a  fire  from  behind  trees  and  rocks.  Willett  and  his  men,  un- 
derstanding their  desultory  warfare,  pursued  them  with  bullet  and  bayonet,  until  they  relin- 
quished the  fight,  and  fled  precipitately  down  their  war-path  toward  the  Susquehanna,  leav- 
ing their  camp  and  all  their  plunder  behind.  They  lefl  forty  dead  upon  the  field.  The 
■American  loss  was  five  killed,  and  nine  wounded  and  missing.     The  brave  M*Kean  was 

several  women,  but  only  one  man,  in  the  fort.  The  savages  approached  stealthily  along  a  ravine,  a  little 
north  of  the  fort,  and  were  about  to  make  an  assault  upon  the  frail  fortification,  when  they  were  saluted 
with  a  warm  fire  from  it.  There  were  several  muskets  in  it,  which  the  women  loaded  as  last  as  the  man 
could  fire ;  and  so  rapid  were  the  discharges,  that  the  Indians,  supposing  quite  a  large  garrison  to  be  pres- 
ent, fled  to  the  woods.     The  remains  of  the  building  are  still  scarred  by  many  bullet  marks. 

^  He  was  not  killed,  but  lay  several  hours  insensible,  when  he  was  picked  up  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  Keller, 
who  caiiried  him  into  the  fort.  He  recovered,  and  lived  several  years,  when  he  was  killed  by  the  falling 
of  a  tree. 

'  A  part  of  this  swamp  may  still  be  seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  western  turnpike,  about  two  mUes  east 
of  the  springs. 
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mortally  wounded,  and  died  at  Fort  Plain  a  few  days  after  the  return  of  the  expedition  to 
that  poet.  I  was  in&rmed  by  Mr.  Lipe,  at  Fort  Plain,  that  the  body  of  the  captain  was 
buried  near  the  block-house,  and  that  the  fort  was  afterward  called  Fort  M'Kean,  in  honor 
of  the  deceased  soldier. 

At  the  time  of  the  attack,  the  Indians  had  placed  most  of  their  prisoners  on  the  hones 
which  they  had  stolen  from  Currjrtown,  and  each  was  well  guarded.  When  they  were 
about  to  retreat  before  Willett,  fearing  the  recapture  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  scalps,  the  savages  began  to  murder  and  scalp  them.  Young  DievendoriS'  (my  in- 
formant) leaped  from  his  hone,  and,  nmning  towaid  the  swamp,  was  pursued,  knocked  down 
by  a  blow  of  a  tomahawk  upon  his  shoulder,  scalped,  and  Idt  for  dead.  Willett  did  not 
bury  his  slain,  but  a  detachment  of  militia,  under  Colonel  Veeder,  who  repaired  to  the  field 
after  the  battle,  entombed  them,  and  fortunately  discovered  and  proceeded  to  bury  the  bodies 
of  the  prisonen  who  were  murdered  and  scalped  near  the  camp.  Young  Dievendorfi)  who 
.was  stunned  and  insensible,  was  seen  struggling  among  the  leaves ;  and  his  bloody  face  being 
imstaken  for  that  of  an  Indian,  one  of  the  soldien  leveled  his  musket  to  shoot  him.  A  fel- 
low-soldier, perceiving  his  mistake,  knocked  up  his  piece  and  saved  the  lad's  life.  He  was 
tak^i  to  Fort  Plain,  and,  being  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Faught,  a  G-erman  physician, 
of  Stone  Arabia,  was  restored  to  health.  It  was  five  yean,  however,  before  his  head  was 
perfectly  healed  ;  and  when  I  saw  him  (August,  1848),  it  had  the  tender  appearance  and 
feeding  of  a  wound  recently  healed.  He  is  still  living  (1849),  in  the  midst  of  the  settlement 
of  Curry  town,  which  soon  arose  from  its  ashes,  and  is  a  living  monument  of  savage  cruelty 
and  the  sufierings  of  the  martyn  for  American  liberty.^ 

Toward  evening  we  left  Currytown  for  Cherry  Valley,  by  the  way  of  Sharon  Springs. 
The  road  lay  through  a  beautiful,  though  very  hilly,  country.  From  the  summits  of  some 
of  the  eminences  over  which  we  passed  the  views  were  truly  magnificent.  Looking  down 
into  the  Canajoharie  Valley  from  the  top  of  its  eastern  slope,  it  appeared  like  a  vast  enam- 
eled basin,  having  its  concavity  garnished  with  pictures  of  rolling  intervales,  broad  cultivated 
fields,  green  groves,  bright  streams,  villages,  and  neat  &rm-houses  in  abundance ;  and  its 
distant  rim  on  its  northern  verge  seemed  beautifully  embossed  with  wooded  hills,  rising  one 
above  another  in  profuse  outlines  far  away  beyond  the  Mohawk.  We  reached  the  Springs 
toward  sunset,  passing  the  Pavilion  on  the  way.'  They  are  in  a  broad  ravine,  and  along 
the  margin  of  a  hill ;  and  near  them  the  little  village  of  Sharon  has  grown  up.'  Our  stay 
was  briefl— -just  long  enough  to  have  a  lost  shoe  replaced  by  another  upon  our  horse,  and  to 
visit  the  fimious  fountains— *for,  having  none  of  the  *'  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to"  of  suj£oient 
malignity  to  require  the  infliction  of  sulphureted  or  chalybeate  drau^ts,  we  were  glad  to 
escape  to  the  hills  and  vales  less  suggestive  of  Tophet  and  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  How 
any  btU  invalids^  who  find  the  waten  less  nauseous  than  the  aUopatldc  doses  of  the  shops, 

'  The  little  girl  (Mary  Miller)  was  foand  scalped,  but  alive,  and  was  taken,  with  the  lad  Dievendorflj 
toward  Fort  Plain.  She  was  very  weak  when  found,  and  on  taking  a  draught  of  ookl  water,  just  before 
reaching  the  fort,  instantly  expired. 

'  The  Pavilion  is  a  very  large  hotel,  situated  upon  one  of  the  loftiest  sammits  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
oommanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  coontry.  It  was  erected  in  1836  by  a  New  York  company,  and 
is  filled  with  invalids  and  other  visitors  daring  the  summer. 

'  The  Sharon  StUphur  Springi  have  been  celebrated  for  their  medical  properties  many  years,  and  are 
laid  to  be  equal  in  efficacy  to  those  in  Virginia.  An  analysis  of  the  waters,  made  by  Dr.  Chilton,  of  New 
York,  gives  the  following  result : 

SnlphitoofmagDeala  .  .  .  4SL40  grahii. 
Sulphate  of  lima.  .  .  .111.69  «• 
CUoridoftodium  ....  SJM  « 
Chtorid  of  magnadmn  .  .  S^  ** 
Hjdro-aulphate  of  wdiain  }  ago  « 
Hydro-fulphate  of  caldum  > 
Snlphoreled  hydrogea  gM  .        16  oaUe  indiM. 

There  is  a  chalybeate  spring  in  the  neighborhood.  The  whole  region  abounds  in  fossils,  and  is  an  in« 
teresting  place  for  the  geologist. 
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and,  comeqnently,  are  happier  than  at  home,  oaa  (pend  a  "  Kuon"  there,  within  amelliiig 
diatanoe  of  the  gaaeoua  fouataini,  and  call  the  KJoum  pleasure,  i»  a  <]ueatiini  that  can  only 
be.  solved  by  Faihion,  the  ihrewd  alchemiit  in  whoee  alembic  common  miwriea  are  trana- 
mnted  into  conventional  happineiB.  The  nilphnreted  hydrogen  does  not  infect  the  Pavilion, 
I  believe,  and  a  aommer  reiidenoe  there  Mcurei  the  enjoyment  of  pure  air  and  delightful 
4mm  and  walki  in  Uie  midat  of  a  lovely  hill  country. 

It  waa  quite  dark  when  we  reached  Cheny  Valley,  eight  miles  west  of  Sharon  Springa.* 
This  village  lies  imbocomed  within  lofty  hilli,  open  only  on  the  southweat,  in  the  direction 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  as  wa  approached  it  along  the  margin  of  the  moaatain  on  iti  east- 
em  border,  the  Kghta  sparkling  below  ua,  like  stars  reflected  from  a  lake,  gave  ui  the  first 
indication  of  its  presence.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  wa  called  upon  the  Honorable  James 
S.  Campbell,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  settlement  in  1778,  was  a  child  six 
yean  of  age.  He  is  the  son  of  Colonel  Samuel  Campbell,  already  mentioned,  and  father  of 
the  Honorable  William  W:  Campbell,  of  New  York  city,  the  author  of  the  ATtmils  of  Tryon 
County,  so  frequently  cited.  With  his  mother  and  family,  he  was  carried  into  captivity. 
He  has  a  clear  recollection  of  events  in  the  Indian  country  while  he  waa  a  captive,  bis  ar- 
rival and  stay  at  Niagara,  his  subsequent  sojourn  in  Canada,  and  the  final  reunion  of  the 
family  after  an  absence  and  separation  of  two  years.'  His  residence,  a  handsome  modem 
structure,  is  upon  the  site  of  the  old  family 
mansion,  which  was  stockaded  and  used  as  a 
fort  at  the  time  of  the  invasion.  The  doon 
and  window-shutters  were  made  buUet-prooC 
and  the  two  bams  that  were  included  within 
the  ramparts  were  strengthened. 

In  a  former  chapter  we  have  noticed  that 
Brant's  first  hostile  movement,  after  his  re> 
turn  from  Canada  and  establishment  of  his 
head-quarters  at  Oghkwaga,  was  an  attempt 
to  cut  ofi'the  settlement  of  Cherry  Valley,  or, 
at  least,  to  make  captive  the  members  of  the 
active  Committee  of  Correspondence.  It  was 
a  sunny  morning,  toward  the  close  of 
May,  when  Brant  and  his  warriors  cautiously  moved  up  to  the  brow  of  the  lofty  hill 
on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  to  reoonnoiter  the  settlement  at  their  feet.  He  was  astonished 
and  chagrined  on  seeing  a  fortification  where  he  supposed  all  was  weak  and  defenseless,  and 
greater  was  his  disappointment  when  quite  a  large  and  well-armed  garrison  appeared  upon 
the  esplanade  in  front  of  Colonel  Campbell's  house.  These  soldiers  were  not  as  formidable 
ai  the  sachem  supposed,  for  they  were  only  half-grown  boys,  who,  full  of  the  martial  spirit 
of  the  times,  had  formed  themselves  into  companies,  and,  armed  with  wooden  guns  and 
■words,  had  regular  drills  each  day.  It  was  snch  a  display,  on  the  morning  in  question, 
that  attracted  Brant's  attention.     His  vision  being  somewhat  obstructed  by  the  trees  and 

'  Cherry  Valley  derived  its  name,  according  to  Cwnpbetl,  rrom  Ihe  following  circunutance  :  "  Mr,  Diin- 
kp  [ihe  veDBTBble  pastor  whose  Tamily  soflered  at  the  lime  ot  the  massacre  in  1778],  enf^aged  in  writing 
some  letter*,  inquired  of  Mr.  Lindesay  [the  original  proprietor  of  the  soil]  where  he  should  date  them,  who 
propowd  )faa  nune  of  a  town  in  Scotland.  Mr,  Dunlop,  pointing  to  the  (jna  wild  cherTy-Irees  and  lo  the 
vaJley,  replied,  '  Lst  us  give  oor  place  an  appropriate  name,  and  call  it  Cherry  Valley,'  which  wm  readily 
agreed  to," — ^nnidt  of  TVytm  iJounty. 

*  The  children  of  Mrs.  Campbell  were  all  reitored  lo  her  at  Niagara,  except  this  one.  In  Jone,'  1780, 
■he  was  sent  lo  Montreal,  and  there  she  was  joined  by  her  missing  boy.  He  had  been  with  a  tribe  of  the 
Mohawks,  and  bad  rorgotlen  his  own  language  j  but  ho  remembered  his  mother,  and  CKpressed  his  joj  at 
seeing  her,  in  the  Indian  language.  Honorable  William  Campbell,  late  surveyor  general  oT  New  York,  was 
her  son.  She  lived  nntil  1836,  being  then  93  years  of  age.  She  wu  the  last  surviTor  of  the  Revolutioo- 
ary  women  in  the  region  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Sasquehanna, 

*  This  pleasant  dwelling  is  apon  the  northern  verge  of  the  town,  on  the  toad  leading  from  Cherry  Val- 
ley to  the  Mohawk,     The  skeieh  was  taken  from  the  rood. 
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dirnba  in  which  he  wu  concealed,  he  miatook  the  })oyt  for  full-grown  soldien,  and,  cooiid- 
ning  an  attack  dangerouB,  moved  hi*  party  to  a  hiding-place  at;  the  foot  of  the  Tek&haraws 
Falls,  in  a  deep  ravine  north  of  the  village,  near  the  road  leading  to  the  Mohawk.'  In  that 
deep,  rocky  glen,  ■■  where  the  whole  scene  was  shadowy  and  almost  dark  even  at  mid-day," 
hia  warriors  were  coaoettled,  while  Brant  and  two  or  three  followers  hid  themselves  in  am- 
bush  behind  a  large  rock  by  the  road  side,  for  the  purpose  of  obtainitig  such  information  u 
might  fall  in  hie  way. 

On  the  morning  of  that  day.  Lieutenant  Wormwood,  a  promising  young  officer  of  Pala- 
tine, had  been  sent  from  Fort  Plain  to  Cherry  Valley  with  the  information,  for  the  commit- 
tee at  the  latter  place,  that  a  military  force  might  be  expected  there  the  next  day.  His 
noble  bearing  and  rich  velvet  dress  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  the  village ;  and 
when,  toward  evening,  he  started  to  return,  accompanied  by  Peter  Sitz,  the  bearer  of  some 
dispatches,  the  people,  in  admiration,  looked  after  him  until  he  disappeared  beyond  the  hill. 
On  leaving,  he  had  cast  down  his  portmanteau,  saying,  "  I  shall  be  bock  for  it  in  the  morn- 
ing." But  he  never  returned.  As  the  two  patriots  galloped  along  the  margin  of  the  Te- 
kaharawa  Glen,  they  were  hailed,  but,  instead  of  answering,  they  put  spurs  to  their  horses. 
The  warriors  in  ambush  aroKo  and  fired  a  volley  upon  them.  The  lieutenant  fell,  and  Brant, 
mshing  out  from  his  concealment,  scalped  him  with  his  own  hands.  Sitz  was  captured,  and 
bis  dispatches  fell  into  the  hands  of  Brant.  Fortunately  they  were  double,  and  Sitz  had  the 
pnsence  of  mind  to  destroy  the  genuine  and  deliver  the  fictitious  to  the  sachem.  Deceived 
by  these  dispatches  concerning  the  strength  of  Cherry  Valley,  Brant  withdrew  to  Cobelskill, 
and  thence  to  Oghkawoga,  and  the  settlement  was  saved  from  destruction  at  that  time,'  Its 
subsequent  fate  is  recorded  in  a  previous  chapter. 


Judge  Campbell  kindly  offered  to  accompany  us  in  the  morning  to  "  Brant's  Rock."* 
Having  engaged  to  be  hack  at  Fort  Plain  in  time  the  next  day  to  take  the  cars  for  Albany  at 
two  o'clock,  and  the  distance  from  the  "  rock"  being  twelve  miles,  over  a  rough  and  hilly  road, 
on  early  start  was  necessary,  for  I  wished  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  village  and  valley,  as  also 

'  The  JVcaharaaa  a  the  weMern  branch  of  the  CamyoharU  or 
Mohawk  at  Csnajobarie,  opposite  Palatine. 

'  Campbell's  AnnalB. 

*  This  rock,  which  is  about  four  Teet  high,  lies  in  a  field  on  the 
left  of  the  rood  leading  from  Cherry  Valley  to  the  Mohawk,  about 
a  mile  and  *.  half  north  of  the  residence  of  Judge  Campbell.  It  is  a 
fbsailifenms  moss,  oompoaed  chieBj  of  shells.  Behind  this  rock  the 
bodj  of  LieaCensnt  Wormwood,  lifelesa  and  the  head  aoolped,  was 
found  by  the  villagers,  who  hod  heard  the  firing  on  the  previous 
evening.  Jodge  Campbell,  who  acocmpanied  us  to  the  spot,  point- 
ed out  the  stomp  of  a  large  tree  by  the  mod  side,  as  the  place  where 
Lieutenant  Wormwood  fell.  The  tiee  was  pierced  by  many  bul- 
lets, and  Judge  Campbell  had  extracted  seveial  of  thun  when  a  boy. 
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of  the  rook.  At  early  dawn,  the  light  not  being  lufficient  to  perceive  the  outline  of  distant 
objects,  I  stood  upon  the  high  ridge  north  of  the  village  which  divides  the  head  waters  of  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Mohawk.  As  the  pale  light 
in  the  east  grew  ruddy,  a  magnificent  panorama  was  revealed  on  every  side ;  and  as  the 
stars  faded  away,  and  trees,  and  fields,  and  hills,  and  the  quiet  village  arose  from  the  gloom ; 
and  the  sun's  first  rays  burst  over  the  eastern  hills  into  the  valley,  lighting  it  up  with  sud- 
den splendor,  while  the  swelling  chorus  of  birds  and  the  hum  of  insects  broke  the  stillness  ; 
and  the  perfumes  of  flowers  arose  from  the  dewy  grass  like  sweet  incense,  the  delighted 
spirit  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  in  the  quivering  light,  saying, 

*^  From  the  quioken'd  womb  of  the  primal  gloom 

The  son  roU'd  black  and  bore, 
Till  I  wove  him  a  vest,  for  his  Ethiop  breast, 

Of  the  threads  of  my  golden  hair ; 
And  when  the  broad  tent  of  the  firmament 

Arose  on  its  airy  spars, 
I  penciPd  the  hae  of  its  matchless  bine, 

And  spangled  it  roond  with  the  stars. 


I  waken  the  flowers  in  their  dew-spangled  bowers, 

The  birds  in  their  chambers  of  green, 
And  momitains  and  plain  glow  with  beauty  again 

As  they  bask  in  my  matinal  sheen. 
Oh,  if  sqch  the  glad  worth  of  my  presence  to  earth, 

Though  fitful  and  fleeting  the  while, 
What  glories  must  rest  on  the  home  of  the  blest, 

Ever  bright  vnth  the  Deity's  smile." 

William  Pitt  Palxbr. 

On  the  north  the  Valley  of  the  Canajoharie  stretches  away  to  the  Mohawk,  twelve  miles 
distant,  whose  course  was  marked  by  a  white  line  of  mist  that  skirted  the  more  remote  hiUs  ; 
and  on  the  south  Cherry  Valley  extends  down  among  the  mountains  toward  the  Susquehanna 
proper,  and  formed  the  easy  war-path  to  the  settlement  at  its  head,  from  Oghkwaga  and  Una- 
dilla.  From  the  bosom  of  the  ridge  whereon  I  stood  spring  the  head  waters  of  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and  those  of  Canajoharie.  I  had  finished  the  sketch  here  given  * 
before  the  sun  was  fairly  above  the  tree-tops,  and,  while  the  mist  yet  hovered  over  the  Teha- 
kawara,  we  were  at  Brant's  Rock,  within  the  sound  of  the  tiny  cascades.  There  we  parted 
firom  Judge  Campbell,  and  hastened  on  toward  Fort  Plain,  where  we  arrived  in  time  to  break- 
fast, and  to  take  the  morning  train  for  Albany.  Before  leaving,  let  us  take  a  parting  glance 
at  the  Revolutionary  history  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  for  we  may  not  have  another  opportunity. 

Soon  after  the  irruption  of  Dockstader,  or  Doxstader,  into  the  Currytown  and  New  Dor- 
lach  settlements,  a  party  of  Tories  and  Indians  made  a  descent  upon  Palatine,  under  the 
conduct  of  a  son  of  Colonel  Jacob  ELlock.  They  were  betrayed  by  one  of  their  number,  and 
fled  to  the  woods  for  safety,  without  accompUshing  any  mischief.  At  the  Greiman  Flats  and 
in  that  vicinity  several  spirited  rencounters  took  place  between  the  enemy  and  the  patriot 
militia.  One  of  them  was  marked  by  great  bravery  on  the  part  of  Captain  Solomon  Wood- 
worth,  and  a  small  company  of  rangers  which  he  had  organized.  He  marched  from  Fort 
Dayton  to  the  Royal  Grant  for  the  purpose  of  observation.  On  the  way  he  fell  in  with  an 
Indian  ambush.  Without  warning,  his  little  band  was  surrounded  by  savages,  who  made 
the  forest  ring  with  the  war-whoop.  One  of  the  most  desperate  and  bloody  engagements  of 
the  war  ensued.  Woodworth  and  a  large  number  of  his  rangers  were  slain,  and  the  victo- 
rious Indians  took  several  of  them  prisoners.     Only  fifteen  escaped. 

Another  afiair  occurred  at  a  settlement  called  Shell's  Bush,  about  five  miles  north  of 
Herkimer  village,  which  deserves  a  passing  notice.  A  wealthy  German  named  John  Chris- 
tian Shell,  or  Schell,  had  built  a  block-house  of  his  own,  two  stories  high,  the  upper  one  pro- 
jecting so  as  to  allow  the  inmates  to  fire  perpendicularly  upon  the  assailants.*     One  sultry 

^  At  that  time  there  were  no  less  than  twenty  forts,  so  called,  between  Schenectady  and  Fort  Schuyler. 
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afternoon  in  August,  while  the  people  were  generally  in  their  fields,  Donald  McDonald,  one 
of  the  Scotch  refugees  from  Johnstown,  with  a  party  of  sixty  Indians  and  Tories,  made  a 
descent  upon  Shell's  Bush.  The  inhabitants  mostly  fled  to  Fort  Dayton,  but  Shell  and  his 
£Gunily  took  refuge  in  his  block-house.  He  and  two  of  his  sons  (he  had  eight  in  all)  were  at 
work  in  the  field.  The  two  sons  were  captured,  but  the  father  and  his  other  boys,  who 
were  near,  reached  the  block-house  in  safety.  It  was  finally  besieged,  but  the  assailants 
were  kept  at  a  respectful  distance  by  the  garrison.  Shell's  wife  loaded  the  muskets,  while 
her  husband  and  sons  discharged  them  with  sure  aiih.  McDonald  tried  to  bum  the  block- 
house, but  was  unsuccessful.  He  at  length  procured  a  crow-bar,  ran  up  to  the  door,  and 
attempted  to  force  it.  Shell  fired  upon  him,  and  so  wounded  him  in  the  leg  that  he  fell. 
Instantly  the  beleaguered  patriot  opened  the  door  and  pulled  the  Scotchman  within,  a  pris- 
oner. He  was  well  supplied  with  cartridges,  and  these  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  his 
captors.  The  battle  ceased  for  a  time.  Shell  knew  the  enemy  would  not  attempt  to  bum 
his  castle  while  their  leader  was  a  prisoner  within  it,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  lull  in 
the  battle,  he  went  into  the  second  story,  and  composedly  sang  the  favorite  hymn  of  Luther 
amid  the  perils  that  surrounded  him  in  his  controversies  with  the  pope.^  But  the  respite 
was  short.  The  enemy,  maddened  at  the  loss  of  several  of  their  number  killed,  and  their 
commander  a  prisoner,  rushed  up  to  the  block-house,  and  five  of  them  thrust  the  muzzles  of 
their  pieces  through  the  loop-holes.  Mrs.  Shell  seized  an  ax,  and,  with  well-directed  blows, 
mined  every  musket  by  bending  the  barrels.  At  the  same  time  Shell  and  his  sons  kept  up 
a  brisk  fire,  which  drove  the  enemy  off.  At  twilight  he  went  to  the  upper  story  and  called 
out  to  his  wife,  in  a  loud  voice,  informing  her  that  Captain  Small  was  approaching  firom 
Fort  Dayton  with  succor.  In  a  few  minutes,  with  louder  voice,  he  exclaimed,  "  Captain 
Small,  march  your  company  round  upon  this  side  of  the  house.  Captain  Getman,  you  had 
better  wheel  your  men  off  to  the  left,  and  come  upon  that  side."  This  was  a  successful 
stratagem.  There  were  no  troops  approaching,  but  the  enemy,  deceived  by  the  trick,  fled 
to  the  woods.  M'Donald  was  taken  to  Fort  Dayton  the  next  day,  where  his  leg  was  am- 
putated, but  the  hlood  flowed  so  freely  that  he  died  in  a  few  hours.'     The  two  sons  of  SheU 

They  were  generally  strong  dwellings  stockaded,  and  so  arranged  that  fifteen  or  twenty  families  might  find 
protection  in  each. 

^  The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  hymn,  made  for  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Brant  by  Profes- 
sor' Boknm,  of  Harvard  Uniyersity.    It  is  from  a  German  hymn  book  published  in  1741. 

1. 
A  viBK  fortTMa  is  onr  God,  a  good  defense  and  woapoa ; 
He  helps  ui  free  from  all  onr  tronblei  which  haTe  now  befallen  na. 
The  old  evU  enemy,  he  ia  now  aerioualj  going  to  work ; 
Great  power  and  much  cunning  are  Us  cruel  equipments, 
There  la  none  like  him  on  the  eartii. 

2. 

With  onr  own  strength  nothing  can  be  done,  we  are  Tery  soon  lost : 
,       For  us  the  right  man  is  fighting,  whom  God  himself  has  chosen. 
Do  you  ask,  Who  is  he  f    His  name  is  Jesus  Christ 
The  Lord  JehoTah,  and  tiiere  It  no  otiier  God ; 
He  must  hold  the  field. 

a 

And  if  ttie  world  were  fuU  of  deTQs,  ready  to  doTonr  us, 

We  are  by  no  means  mnch  afraid,  for  finally  we  must  orarcome 

The  prince  of  this  world,  howerer  badly  Jie  may  behaTo, 

He  can  not  injure  us,  and  the  reason  is,  becaose  ha  Is  the  Judge; 

A  little  word  can  lay  him  low. 

4. 

That  word  they  shall  suffer  to  remain,  and  not  to  be  thanked  for  either ; 

He  is  with  us  in  the  field,  with  his  spirit  and  his  gifts. 

If  tiiey  take  from  us  body,  property,  honor,  child,  and  wife, 

Let  tliem  all  be  taken  away,  they  have  yet  no  gain  from  i^ 

The  kingdom  of  heaTen  must  remain  to  us. 

*  McDonald  wore  a  silver-mounted  tomahawk,  which  Shell  took  from  him.    Its  handle  exhibited  thirty- 
two  scalp  notches,  the  tally  of  horrid  deeds  in  imitation  of  his  Indian  associates. 
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were  carried  into  Canada,  and  they  asserted  that  nine  of  the  wounded  enemy  died  on  the 
way.  Their  loss  on  the  ground  was  eleven  killed  and  six  wounded,  while  not  one  of  the 
defenders  of  the  block-house  was  injured.  Soon  afler  this  event  Shell  was  fired  upon  by 
some  Indians,  while  at  work  in  his  field  with  his  boys.  He  was  severely  wounded,  and  one 
of  his  boys  was  killed.  The  old  man  was  taken  to  the  fort,  where  he  died  of  his  wound.' 
During  this  summer  the  Tories  and  Indians  went  down  upon  Warwasing  and  other 
portions  of  the  frontier  settlements  of  Ulster  and  Orange  counties.  These  expeditions 
will  be  elsewhere  considered.  The  irruption  of  Ross  and  Butler  into  the  Johnstown  settle- 
ment in  October,  and  their  repulse  by  Colonel  Willett,  have  been  related.  With  that  trans- 
action closed  the  hostilities  in  Tryon  county  for  the  year,  and  the  surrender  of  ComwalliB 
October  19,    ^^^^  ^^^  wholc  army  at  Yorktown,  in  Virginia,  so  dispirited  the  Loyalists  that 

1781-        they  made  no  further  demonstrations,  by  armed  parties,  against  the  settlements.  ^ 

Attempts,  some  of  them  successful,  were  made  to  carry  off  prominent  citizens.'  The  In- 
dians still  hung  around  the  borders  of  the  settlements  in  small  parties  during  1782,  but  they 
accomplished  little  beyond  producing  alarms  and  causing  general  uneasiness.  Peace  ensued, 
the  hostile  savages  retired  to  the  wilderness,  a  few  of  the  refugee  Tories,  tame  and  submis- 
sive, returned,  and  the  Mohawk  Valley  soon  smiled  with  the  abundance  produced  by  peace- 
ful industry. 

We  left  Fort  Plain  toward  noon,  and  reached  Albany  in  time  to  depart  for  New  York 
the  same  evening.  Columns  of  smoke  were  yet  rising  from  the  smouldering  ruins  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  business  part  of  the  city  lying  near  the  river,  south  of  State  Street ;  and  the 
piers  along  the  basin,  black  and  bare,  eidiibited  a  mournful  contrast  to  the  air  of  busy  activ- 
ity that  enlivened  them  when  we  passed  through  the  place  a  few  weeks  before.  I  have 
been  in  Albany  many  times ;  let  us  take  a  seat  upon  the  promenade  deck  of  the  Isaac  New- 
ton, for  the  evening  is  pleasant,  and,  as  we  glide  down  the  Hudson,  chat  a  while  about  the 
Dutch  city  and  its  associations,  and  its  sister  settlement  Schenectady,  and  thus  close  our 

FIRST  TOUR  AUONa  THE  SCENES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

The  site  of  Albany  was  an  Indian  settlement,  chiefly  of  the  Mohawk  tribes,  long  before 
Hendrick  Hudson  sailed  up  the  North  River.  It  was  called  Scagh-negh-ta-da,  a  word  sig- 
nifying the  end  of  the  pine  tooods,  or  beyond  the  pine  looods.  Such,  and  equally  appropri- 
ate, was  also  the  name  of  a  settlement  on  the  Mohawk,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  which 
still  retains  the  appellation,  though  a  little  Anglicised  in  orthography,  being  spelled  Schenec- 
tady. From  the  account  given  in  Juet's  Journal,  published  in  the  third  volume  of  Purchas's 
Pilgrimages,  of  Hudson's  voyage  up  the  river,  it  is  supposed  that  he  proceeded  in  his  vessel 
(the  Half  Moon)  as  far  as  the  present  site  of  Albany,  and  perhaps  as  high  as  Troy.*  But 
he  left  no  colony  there,  and  the  principal  fruit  of  his  voyage,  which  he  carried  back  to  the 
Old  World,  was  intelligence  of  the  discovery  of  a  noble  river,  navigable  one  hundred  and  | 

sixty  miles,  and  passing  through  the  most  fertile  and  romantic  region  imaginable.     This 

*  Stone's  Life  of  Brant, 

*  The  most  prominent  Tories  engaged  in  this  business  were  Bettys  and  Walteimeyer.  We  have  noticed 
in  another  chapter  the  attempt  of  the  latter  to  abdact  Greneral  Schuyler.  Among  the  prisoners  thus  made 
by  these  two  miscreants,  from  Ballston,  were  Samuel  Nash,  Joseph  Chaird,  Uri  Tracy,  Samuel  Patchin, 
Epenetus  White,  John  Fulmer,  and  two  brothers  named  Bontas.  They  were  all  taken  to  Canada,  and, 
after  being  roughly  treated,  were  either  exchanged,  or  became  free  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

'  Henry  or  Hendrick  Hudson  was  a  native  of  England.  While  seeking  a  northwest  passage  to  Japan 
and  China,  he  explored  the  coasts  of  Greenland  and  Labrador  in  1607-8.  After  retmning  to  England 
from  a  second  voyage,  he  went  to  Holland  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  who 
fitted  out  the  Half  Moon  for  him  to  pursue  his  discoveries.  It  was  during  this  voyage  that  he  sailed  up  the 
river  which  bears  his  name.  The  next  year  (1610)  he  was  sent  out  by  an  association  of  gentlemen,  and 
in  that  voyage  discovered  the  great  bay  at  the  north  called  Hudson's  Bay,  where  he  wintered.  In  the  spring 
of  1611  he  endeavored  to  complete  his  discoveries,  but,  his  provisions  failing,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
the  attempt  and  make  his  way  homeward.  Going  out  of  the  straits  from  the  bay,  he  threatened  to  set  one 
or  two  of  his  mutinous  crew  on  shore.  These,  joined  by  others,  entered  his  calsin  at  night,  pinioned  his 
arms  behind  him,  and  with  his  sons,  and  seven  of  the  sick  and  most  infirm  on  board,  he  was  put  into  a 
shallop  and  set  adrift.     He  was  never  heard  of  afterward. 


OF  THE  RETOLDTION. 


Earl;  Blituty  otUlmoJ. 


niaPoitnUofHi 


disooTeiy  wu  made  early  in  the  autonm  of  1609.     As  looa  aa  the  intelligonce  leached  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  they  sent  out  men  to  establish  trading  poata  in  the  countty. 


These  traders 
ascended  the  rivet 
and  built  a  block- 
hotuw  on  the  north 
point  of  Boyd's  Isl- 
and, a  little  below 
Albany ;  and  it  may 
besaidthatinl612 
Albany  was  founded, 
for  in  that  year  the 
£rat  permansnttrad* 
ing  poet  was  estab- 
lished there.  Next 
to  Jamestown,  in 
Virginia,  it  was  the 
earliest  European 
settlement  within 
the  thirteen  original 
colonies.  A  tempo- 
rary fort  was  erect* 


1  1614,  and  the 
place  was  named,  by 
the  Dutch,  Beaver- 
wyck,  or  Beaver 
town,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  great 
numbers  of  beaveis 
were  found  there. 
A  fortification,  call- 
ed Fort  Orange,  was 
builtinl623.'  The 
town  retained  its 
original  name  until 
1664,  when  the 
New  Netherlands 
(as  the  oountty  upon 
the  Hudson  was  call- 
ed) passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  En- 
glish.    It  then  I 


ceived  the  name  of  Albany,  one  of  the  titles  of  James,  duke  of  York,  the  brother  of  Charles 
II.,  afterward  King  James  II.  of  England. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  that  was  made  at  Albany  (the  traders  resorting  thither 
only  in  the  autumn  and  winter)  was  in  1626,  and  from  that  time  until  1736  many  respect- 
able Dntch  families  came  over  and  established  themselves  there  and  in  the  vicinity.  Among 
them  occur  the  names  of  Quackenboss,  Lansing,  Bleeaker,  Van  Ness,  Fmyn,  Van  Wart, 
Wendell,  Van  £ps,  and  Van  B^nsaelaer,  names  familiar  to  the  readers  of  our  history,  and 
their  descendants  are  numerous  among  us.  The  first  stone  building,  except  the  fqrt,  was 
erected  at  Albany  in  1647,  on  which  occasion  "  eight  ankers"  (one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  gallons)  of  brandy  were  consumed.'  About  this  time  the  httle  village  of  Beaverwyck 
was  stockaded  with  strong  wooden  pickets  or  palisades,  the  remains  of  which  were  visible 
until  1612.  The  government  was  a  military  despotism,  and  so  rigorous  were  the  laws  that 
quite  a  number  of  settlers  left  it  and  established  themselves  upon  the  present  site  of  Schenec- 
tady, about  one  hundred  years  sinoe.  A  small  church  was  erected  in  1655,  and  the  Duteh 
East  India  Company  sent  a  bell  and  a  pulpit  for  it,  about  the  time  when  its  first  pastor, 
Kev.  Gideon  Schaats,  sailed  for  Beaverwyck.  It  became  too  small  for  the  oongn^- 
tion,  and  in  1 7 1 5  a  new  and  larger  edifice  was  erected  on  its  site.  This  stood  about  ninety- 
two  years,  in  the  open  area  formed  by  the  angle  of  State,  Market,  and  Court  Streets. 

Albany  had  become  a  considerable  town  when  Kalm  visited  it  in  1749.  He  says  the 
people  all  spoke  Duteh.  The  houses  stood  with  the  gable  ends  toward  the  streets,  and  the 
water  gutters  at  the  eaves,  projecting  lar  over  the  streete,  were  a  great  aimoyance  to  the 
people.     The  cattle,  having  fi«e  range,  kept  the  streete  dirty.     The  people  were  very  social, 

'  Eight  oQiiooi  pieoss  of  crdnsnoe  were  mounted  npoa  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Orai^e,  called  by  the  Dutch, 
aooording  to  Taitder  Eempt,  ttiiH-gatucktit,  or  stone  pieoai,  becaosD  they  were  kaded  with  ttont  instaail 
of  iron  balls.  These  caanm  were  formed  of  long  atoot  iroa  ban  laid  longitudioallj,  and  bnaiiil  with  iron 
koopa.  Their  caliber  wu  imineaM.  The  fort  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  veij  atrong  work,  for  b  1639 
a  ocmpleint  ww  made  to  the  Dutch  gt/imnoi  that  the  fort  wsa  in  a  ataie  of  miwntble  decay,  sod  that  the 
"  hc^  had  destroyed  a  part  of  it." 

■  This  [Hctiire  is  copied  Iroio  a  painting  said  to  be  Irom  life,  now  in  the  poaeeMion  of  the  CorporstloD  at 
the  oity  of  New  Xork,  sod  banging  ic  tbe  "Governor's  Boom,"  in  the  City  Hall.  It  waa  in  the  old  Stadt 
UoDie,  and  waa  in  exiatenoe  in  Qme  'ur  Stnjveaant'a  time. 

*  Letter  of  tbe  conuniaary,  De  'y  /ilootagnie,  to  tbe  Dntoh  goremor  of  New  Amstecdsm  (New  York). 
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and  the  spacious  stoops,  or  porches,  were  always  filled  at  evening,  in  sominer,  with  neigh- 
bors mingling  in  chit-chat.  They  knew  nothing  of  stores ;  their  chimneys  were  almost  as 
broad  as  their  houses ;  and  the  people  made  wampum,  a  kind  of  shell  on  strings,  used  as 
money,  to  sell  to  Indians  and  traders/  They  were  very  cleanly  in  their  houses ;  were  fru- 
gal in  their  diet,  and  integrity  was  a  prevailing  virtue.  Their  servants  were  chiefly  negroes. 
In  1 777,  according  to  Dr.  Thatcher  (Military  Journal,  p.  9 1 ),  Albany  contained  « three  hund- 
red houses,  chiefly  in  the  Gothic  style,  the  gable  ends  to  the  streets."  He  mentions  the  '<  an- 
cient stone  church,"  and  also  «  a  decent  edifice  called  City  Hall,  which  accommodates  gen- 
erally their  assemhly  and  courts  of  justice.".  It  also  had  "  a  spacious  hospital,"  erected  dur- 
ing the  French  war.  It  was  incorporated  a  city  in  1686,  and  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
state  soon  after  the  Revolution. 

Albany  was  an  important  place,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  from  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  until  the  hostilities,  then  begun  between  the  English  and  French  colonies, 
ceased  in  1763.  It  was  the  place  where  councils  with  the  Indians  were  held,  and  whence 
•Kpeditions  took  their  departure  for  the  wilderness  beyond.     It  never  became  a  prey  to  French 

qnest,  though  often  threatened.     In  the  depth  of  the  winter  of  1 690  a  party  of  two  hund- 

^renchmen  and  Canadians,  and  fifty  Indians,  chiefly  Caughnawaga  Mohawks,  sent  out 

febroary  %    ^Y  Frouteuac,  menaced  Albany.     They  fell  upon  Schenectady  at  midnight,  mas- 

1®^  sacred  and  made  captive  the  inhabitants,  and  laid  the  town  in  ashes.  Sixty- 
three  persons  were  murdered  and  twenty-seven  carried  into  captivity.  The  church  and 
sixty-three  houses  were  burned.  A  few  persons  escaped  to  Albany,  traveling  almost  twenty 
miles  in  the  snow,  with  no  other  covering'  than  their  night-clothes.  Twenty-five  of  them 
lost  their  limbs  in  consequence  of  their  being  frozen  on  the  way.  Schenectady,  like  Albany, 
was  stockaded,  having  two  entrance  gates.  These  were  forced  open  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
first  intimation  the  inhabitants  had  of  danger  was  the  bursting-  in  of  their  doors.*  Informed 
that  Albany  was  strongly  garrisoned,  the  marauders,  thinking  it  not  prudent  to  attack  it, 
turned  their  faces  toward  Canada  with  their  prisoners  and  booty.  The  settlement  sufiered 
some  during  the  French  and  Indian  war,  hut  it  was  rather  too  near  the  strong  post  of  Al- 
bany to  invite  frequent  visits  from  the  enemy.  It  is  said  that  Schenectady  was  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  the  Mohawks  before  the  confederacy  of  the  five  Iroquois  nations  was  formed. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  events  that  occurred  at  Albany,  which  has  a  remote  oonnec- 
tion  with  our  Revolution,  was  the  convention  of  colonial  delegates  held  there  in  1 754.  For 
a  long  time  the  necessity  for  a  closer  jmlitical  nnion  on  the  part  of  the  English  colonies  had 
been  felt.  They  had  a  common  enemy  in  the  French,  who  were  making  encroachments 
upon  every  interior  frontier,  but  the  sectional  feelings  of  the  several  colonies  oflen  prevented 
that  harmony  of  action  in  the  raising  of  money  and  troops  for  the  general  service  which 
proper  efficiency  required.  It  was  also  evident  that  the  Indians,  particularly  the  Six  Na- 
tions of  New  York,  were  becoming  alienated  from  the  English,  by  the  influence  of  French 
emissaries  among  them,  and  a  grand  council,  in  which  the  several  English  colonies  might 
be  represented,  was  thought  not  only  expedient,  but  highly  necessary.     Lord  Holdemess, 

^  Wampum  is  made  of  the  thiok  and  blue  part  of  sea  olam-ehells.  The  thin  covering  of  this  part  being 
split  ofij  a  hole  is  drilled  in  it,  and  the  form  i&  produced  and  the  pieces  made  smooth  by  a  grindstone.  The 
form  is  that  of  the  cylindrical  glass  beads  called  buglet.  When  finished,  they  are  sitrung  upon  small  hempen 
oords  about  a  foot  long.  In  the  manufacture  of  wampum,  from  six  to  ten  strings  are  considered  a  day's 
work.     A  considerable  quantity  is  manufactured  at  the  present  day  in  Bergen  county,  New  Jersey. 

'  Walter  Wilie,  who  was  one  of  a  party  sent  from  Albany  to  Schenectidy  as  soon  as  the  intelligence 
reached  that  place  of  the  destruction  of  the  town,  wrote  a  ballad,  in  the  style  of  Chevy  Chaae,  in  which  the 
circumstances  are  related  in  detaU.  He  says  of  his  ballad,  "  The  which  I  did  compose  last  night  in  the 
space  of  one  hour,  and  am  now  writing,  the  morning  of  Friday,  June  12th,  1690."     He  closes  it  with, 

"And here  I  end  the  long  baUad, 
Tha  which  you  Jutt  h«ve  redde ; 
T  wlih  that  it  mi^  itaj  on  eartti 
Long  after  I  am  dead.** 

It  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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the  Engliah  Secretary  of  State,  accordingly  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  colonies, 
proposing  a  convention,  at  Albany,  of  committees  fipom  the  several  colonial  assemblies,  the 
chief  design  of  w^ch  was  proclaimed  to  be  the  renewal  of  treaties  with  the  Six  Nations. 
Seven  of  the  colonies,  namely,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  responded  to  the  call,  and  the  convention  as- 
sembled at  Albany,  in  the  old  City  Hall,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1754.'  James  Delancy  was 
chosen  president  of  the  convention.  The  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  were  in  full  attendance, 
their  principal  speaker  bong  Hendrick,  the  sachem  afterward  killed  near  Lake  George  while 
in  the  service  of  the  English.  The  proceedings  were  opened  by  a  speech  to  the  Indians  irom 
Delancy  ;  and  while  the  treaty  was  in  progress,  the  convention  was  invited,  by  the  Massa* 
chusetts  delegates,  to  consider  whether  the  union  of  the  colonies,  for  mutual  defense,  was  not, 
under  existing  circumstances,  desirable.  The  Greneral  Court  of  Massachusetts  had  empow- 
ered its  representatives  to  enter  into  articles  of  union  and  confederation.  The  suggestion 
was  favorably  received,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  colony,  viras 
appointed.'  Several  plans  were  proposed.  Dr.  Franklin,  whose  fertile  mind  had  conceived 
the  necessity  of  union,  and  matured  a  plan  before  he  went  to  Albany,  now  offered  an  out- 
line in  writing,  which  was  adopted  in  committee,  and  reported  to  the  convention.  The  sub- 
ject was  debated  "  hand  in  hand,"  as  Franklin  observes,  «  with  the  Indian  business  daily," 
for  twelve  consecutive  days,  and  finally  the  report,  substantially  as  drawn  by  him,  was  adopt- 
ed, the  Connecticut  delegates  alone  dissenting.*  It  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
but  that  body  did  not  approve  of  it  or  reconmiend  it  to  the  king,  while  the  colonial  assem- 
blies were  dissatisfied  with  it.  «  The  assemblies  did  not  adopt  it,'*  says  Franklin,  "  as  they 
all  thought  there  was  too  much  prerogative  in  it,  and  in  England  it  was  judged  to  have  too 
much  of  the  democreUic,'^  The  Board  of  Trade  had  already  proposed  a  plan  of  their  own 
-*a  grand  assembly  of  colonic  governors  and  certain  select  members  of  their  several  coun- 
cils, with  power  to  draw  on  the  British  treasury,  the  sums  thus  drawn  to  be  reimbursed  by 
taxes  imposed  on  the  colonies  by  the  British  Parliament.  This  did  not  suit  the  colonists  at 
all,  and  Massachusetts  specially  instructed  her  agent  in  England  "  to  oppose  every  thing  that 
shall  have  the  remotest  tendency  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America  for  any  public  uses  or  serv- 

'  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  commiflsionera  from  the  several  states : 

New  York, — ^James  BeUuicy,  Joseph  Murray,  William  Johnson,  John  Chambers,  William  Smith. 

Mkstaehmettt. — Samuel  Welles,  John  Chandler,  Thomas  Hntohinson,  Oliver  Partridge,  John  Worthington. 

New  Hampehire. — ^Theodore  Atkinson,  Richard  Wibird,  Mesheck  Weare,  Henry  Sherfoome. 

C<miu€ticut. — ^William  Pitkin,  Roger  Wolcott,  Elisha  Williams. 

Rhode  liland. — Stephen  Hopkins,  Martin  Howard. 

Petmeylvama, — John  Penn,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Richard  Peters,  Isaao  Norris. 

Mturylamd, — ^Benjamin  Tasker,*  Benjamin  Bames.t 

*  The  committee  consisted  of  Hotohinson  of  MassaehMtette^  Atkinson  of  New  Haimp§hin,  Pitkin  of  Con^ 
nectiemt^  Hopkins  of  Rhode  ItUmd^  Smith  of  New  York^  Franklin  of  PefmtfflvamOy  and  Tasker  of  Marylaeul, 

'  The  plan  proposed  a  grand  council  of  forty-eight  members — seven  from  Virginia,  seven  firom  Massa- 
chusetts, six  from  Pennsylvania,  five  firom  Connecticut,  four  each  from  New  York,  Maryland,  and  the  two 
CarolinsjB,  three  from  New  Jersey,  and  two  each  from  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island.  The  number  of 
forty-eight  was  to  remain  fixed,  no  colony  to  have  more  than  seven  nor  less  than  two  members ;  but  the  ap- 
portionment to  vary  within  those  limits,  with  the  rates  of  contribution.  This  council  was  to  have  the  general 
management  of  civil  and  military  afiairs.  It  was  to  have  control  of  the  armies,  the  i^portionment  of  men 
and  money,  and  to  enact  general  laws,  in  conformity  with  the  British  Constitution,  and  not  in  contraventioii 
of  statutes  passed  by  the  imperial  Parliament.  It  was  to  have  for  its  head  a  president  general,  appointed 
by  the  crown,  to  possess  a  negative  or  veto  power  on  all  acts  of  the  council,  and  to  have,  with  the  advice 
of  the  council,  the  appointment  of  all  military  ofiicers  and  the  entire  management  of  Indkn  ai&irs.  Civil 
officers  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  council,  with  the  consent  of  the  president. — JPifib'n,  i.,  143.  It  is  re- 
markable how  near  thiis  plan,  submitted  by  Franklin,  is  the  basis  of  our  Federal  Constitution.  Coxe,  of  New 
Jersey,  who  was  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  of  that  province,  proposed  a  similar  plan  in  his  "  Carolana"  in 
1722,  and  William  Penn,  seeing  the  advantage  of  union,  niade  a  similar  proposition  as  early  as  1700. — 
HUdreth,  ii.,  444. 

*  Hilt  name  la  differenUy  speDed  by  differont  writers.  PitUn,  In  his  tost  (toL  L,  p.  143),  writas  it  Trnker,  and  In  the  liit  of 
delAgstei  In  his  appendix  (489)  it  la  Traeher. 

tWilllam^  in  bis  6to(MM«ii'eJfiMi«Ml,1ias  it  Abraham  inatead  of  Benjamin.    I  hare  foDowad  Pitkia. 
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ices  of  goTemment."  This  was  ttie  fint  piaposition  to  tax  the  colonies  without  their  con- 
■eat,  and  thiu  early  we  find  MaBsachnaetta  rauing  her  voice  as  fearleMly  againgt  it  as  ihe 
did  twenty  yean  afWward,  when  her  boldness  drew  down  upon  her  the  Tongeance  of  the 
British  ^Teniment. 

Suring  the  Revelation,  and  paiticolarly  after  the  British  took  poaseinon  of  New  York 
city,  Albany  was  the  fbctu  of  revolutionary  power  in  the  state.     Then  the  Committee  of 
Saiety  had  its  sittings ;  and,  after  the  destruction  of  the  forts  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  bnm- 
,~.     ''^  "^  Esopus  (Kingston),  it  was  generally  the  head-quarters  of  the  military  and  civil 
officen  ia  the  Northern  Department.     There  the  captive  officers  of  Burgoyne's  invading 
army  were  hospitably  entertained  by  General  Schuyler  and  his  family  at  their  spacious  man- 
sion, thtki  "  half  a  mile  below  the  town."     The  house  is  still 
..    '.' ^-  standing,  at  the  head  of  Schuyler  Street,  a  little  west  of  South 

Pearl  Street,  upon  an  eminence  some  thirty  feet  high  in  front, 
and  completely  imbosomed  in  trees  and  shrubbery.  Within 
it  the  Baroness  Eeidesel  was  entertained,  and  there  occurred 
those  events  mentioned  by  her  and  Chastellux,  which  I  have 
noticed  in  a  preceding  chapter  (pages  91  and  92).  It  was 
the  scene,  also,  of  the  attempted  abduction  of  the  general  by 
the  Tory,  Waltemeyer,  when  he  robbed  the  patriot  of  his  pL^to 
in  1781,  mentioned  on  page  223.  There  La  Fayette,  Steu- 
ben, Rochambeau,  and  other  foreign  officers  of  eminence  were 
entertained,  and  there  the  noblest  of  the  land,  as  well  as  dis- 
tioguished  travelers  ftom  abroad,  were  frequent  guests  during 
the  life  of  the  owner ;  and  its  doors  were  opened  as  freely  when 
the  voice  of  poverty  pleaded  for  assistance  as  when  the  great 
claimed  hospitality  and  courtesy. 

We  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 

ScHDiui'a  Hahiioh.'  September.     The  air  was  cool  and  bracing,  the  day  was  fine, 

and  the  lately-deserted  streets  and  shops  were  thronged  with 

mingled  citizens  and  strangers  plunged  as  deeply  in  the  maze  of  businees  as  if  no  forgetM- 

ness  of  the  leger  and  till  had  occurred  while  babbling  brooks  and  shady  groves  wooed  them  to 

Nature's  worship.     There  I  rested  a  few  days,  preparatory  to  a  visit  to  the  beautiful  valley 


"  On  Snsqneh 


'b  side,  lait  V/jamiug  1" 


'  This  viow  is  Erooi  Sohajlsr  Street.  The  edifloe  is  of  brisk,  having  a  cloied  oatsgonai  porch  or  vesti- 
bule infroot  ItvaabnUt  by  Mra.  Schuyler  while  her  husband  ww  in  England  in  1760-1.  The  old  fam- 
ily manual],  large  and  highlj  omamented,  in  the  Dotcb  gtyle,  atood  nearly  upon  the  site  of  the  present  G^ 
Hall,  between  State  and  WasMngton  Streets.    It  wm  taken  down  b  IBOO. 
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Deptrtare  for  Wyoming. 


Newaik  nod  its  Ataooiations, 


The  old  Academj. 


Trip  to  Monriatown. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


"  The  sultry  summer  past,  September  comA, 
Soft  twilight  of  the  slow,  declining  year ; 
All  mildness,  soothing  loneliness,  and  peace ; 
The  fading  season  ere  the  falling  come. 
More  sober  than  the  buxom,  blooming  May, 
And  therefore  less  the  favorite  of  the  world, 
But  dearest  month  of  all  to  pensive  minds." 

Carlos  Wilcox. 

N  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  Septemher  I  lefl  New  York  on  my 
SECOND  TOUR.  My  chief  destination  was  Wyoming,  after  a  visit  to 
a  few  noteworthy  places  in  New  Jersey,  of  which  Morristown  was 
the  first.  I  was  in  Newark  just  in  time  to  be  too  late  for  the  morn- 
ing train  for  Morristown.  Newark  is  beautiful  and  eligible  in  loca- 
tion, and  a  thriving  city ;  but  it  has  only  a  few  scraps  of  Revolu- 
tionary history,  exclusively  its  own,  for  the  entertainment  of  an  in- 
^^^~~~  quirer.     The  village  contained  about  one  thousand  inhabitants  at 

that  time.  British,  republicans,  and  Hessians  were  alternately  billeted  upon  the  people ; 
and,  being  on  the  line  of  travel  from  New  York  to  Brunswick  and  Trenton,  its  monotony  was 
often  broken  by  the  passage  of  troops.  Political  parties  were  nearly  balanced  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  and,  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  waa  put  forth,  many  of  the  Loy- 
alists left  the  place  and  went  to  New  York,  among  whom  was  the  pastor  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  Newark.  It  sufiered  much  during  the  war  from  the  visitations  of  reg- 
ular troops  of  both  armies,  and  of  marauders.  When  Washington  fled  toward  the  Dela- 
ware, in  November,  1-776,  his  army  (three  thousand  in  number)  encamped  there  from  the 
22d  to  the  28th.  On  that  day  Comwallis  entered  the  town  with  a  pursuing  force.  Both 
armies  were  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants.  Cornwallis  left  a  strong  guard  therie,  which 
remained  until  after  the  battle  of  Princeton.  Foraging  parties  and  plunderers  kept  the  in- 
habitants in  a  state  of  continual  alarm.  On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  January,  1780,  a  party 
of  five  hundred  of  the  enemy  went  from  New  York  to  Newark  on  the  ice,  burned  the  acad- 
emy,* carried  off  an  active  Whig  named  Hedden,  and  would  doubtless  have  laid  the  town  in 
ashes  had  not  the  light  of  a  conflagration  at  Elizabethtown  (the  burning  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  by  another  party,  unknown  to  the  first)  alarmed  them,  and  caused  them  to  hasten 
back  to  New  York.  No  other  events  of  much  general  importance  occurred  there  during 
the  war.  It  seems  to  have  been  as  famous  in  early  times  as  now  for  its  cider.  Governor 
Carteret  wrote^  in  a  letter  to  the  proprietors  in  1682,  "At  Newark  are  made  great  quanti- 
ties of  cider,  exceeding  any  we  can  have  firom  New  England,  Rhode  Island,  or  Long  Island.*' 
I  left  Newark  for  Morristown  at  two  o'clock,  by  rail-road,  through  a  beautifully-diversi- 
fied r^on.  The  road  passes  above  the  upper  verge  of  the  sandy  plains,  through  a  rery 
hilly  country,  and  makes  some  broad  curves  in  its  way  from  Newark  to  Morristown,  a  dis- 
tance, by  the  track,  of  about  twenty-two  miles.     Springfield  on  the  left  and  the  Short  Hills 

*  In  that  boilding  the  collegiate  school,  now  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  seated  at  Princeton,  was  held, 
while  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Bnrr,  the  father  of  the  Vice-president  of  the  United  States  of 
that  name.  This  school  was  instituted  at  Elizabethtown  by  Jonathan  Dickinson,  in  1746.  He  died  the 
following  year,  and  the  students  were  sent  to  Newark,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Burr,  who  thus 
became  the  second  president  of  the  institution.  It  continued  at  Nejfirark  eight  years,  and  was  then  removed 
to  Princeton. 

U 
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on  the  right,  places  of  note  in  our  revolutionary  history,  were  pointed  out  as  we  sped  rapidly^ 
by,  and,  before  memory  could  fairly  summon  the  events  which  made  them  famous,  we  were 
at  the  station  at  Morristown,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  eastward  of  the  village  green.  The  town 
IS  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  table  land,  with  steep  slopes  on  two  sides.  On  the  west  is  a 
high  ridge  called  Kimble's  Mountain,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  town,  its  sum- 
mit commanding  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  considerably  resorted 
to  during  the  summer.  It  was  upon  the  southern  slope  of  this  mountain  that  the  American 
army,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Washington,  was  encamped  during  the  winter  of 
i779-.80  ;  and  upon  the  same  ridge  (which  terminates  abruptly  at  the  village),  half  a  mile 
from  the  green,  are  the  remains  of  Fort  Nonsense.  It  was  nearly  sunset  when  I  ascended 
the  hill,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Vogt,  the  editor  of  one  of  the  village  papers.  The  embank- 
ments and  ditches,  and  the  remains  of  the  block-houses  of  Fort  Nonsense,  are  very  promi- 
nent, and  the  form  of  the  embryo  fortification  may  be  distinctly  traced  among  the  trees.  Its 
name  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  all  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it  was  intended  merely  to 
counteract  the  demoralizing  effects  of  idleness.  The  American  army  was  comfortably  htUted, 
and  too  remote  and  secure  from  the  enemy  to  make  camp  duty  at  all  active.  Washington 
foresaw  the  evil  tendency  of  idleness,  and  discreetly  ordered  the  construction  of  a  fort  upon  a 
hill  overlooking  the  town.  There  was  no  intention  to  complete  it,  and  when  the  winter 
encampment  broke  up  in  the  spring  the  work  was,  of  course,  abandoned. 

From  the  mountain  we  saw  one  of  those  gorgeous  September  sunsets  so  often  seen  in  the 
Northern  States,  and  so  beautifully  described  by  Wilcox :  '   * 

"  The  sky,  without  the  sliadow  of  a  olond, 
Thnmghout  the  west  is  kindled  to  a  glow 
So  bright  and  broad,  it  glares  upon  the  eye, 
Not  dazzling,  but  dilating,  with  calm  force, 
Its  power  of  vision  to  admit  the  whole. 
Below,  'tis  all  of  richest  orange  dye ; 
Midway,  the  blushing  of  the  mellow  peaoh 
Paints  not,  but  tinges  the  ethereal  deep ; 
And  here,  in  this  most  lovely  region,  shines, 
With  added  loveliness,  the  evening  star. 
Above,  the  fainter  purple  slowly  fades, 
Till  changed  into  the  azure  of  mid-heaven." 

As  the  warm  glow  in  the  west  faded,  the  eastern  sky  was  radiant  with  the  light  of  the  full 
moon  that  came  up  over  the  hills,  and  under  it  we  made  our  way  along  the  sinuous  mount- 
ain path  down  to  the  village.  I  spent  the  evening  with  the  Honorable  Gabriel  Ford,  who 
owns  the  fine  mansion  which  was  occupied  by  Washington  as  his  heacl-quarters  during  the 
winter  encampment  there  in  1779—80.  It  belonged  to  Judge  Ford's  mother,  then  a  widow, 
himself  being  a  boy  about  fourteen  years  old.  His  well-stored  mind  is  stiU  active,  notwith- 
standing he  is  eighty-four  years  old,  and  he  clearly  remembers  even  the  most  trifling  inci- 
dents of  that  encampment  which  came  under  his  observation.  He  entertained  me  until  a 
late  hour  with  anecdotes  and  facts  of  interest,  and  then  kindly  invited  me  to  pass  the  night 
under  his  hospitable  roof,  remarking,  "  You  shall  sleep  in  the  room  which  General  Wash- 
ington and  his  lady  occupied.''  That  certainly  was  the  profier  of  a  rare  privilege,  and  I 
tarried  till  morning.  Before  making  further  notes  of  a  personal  character,  let  us  look  at 
the  history. 

Morristown  was  twice  the  place  of  a  winter  encampment  of  the  division  of  the  American 
army  under  the  personal  command  of  Washington.  The  first  time  was  in  1777,  after  his 
brilliant  achievements  at  Trenton,  and  the  battle  of  Princeton.  When  the  fortieth  and 
fifly-fiilh  British  regiments,  which  Washington  encountered  in  that  battle,  fled,  he, pursued 
them  as  far  as  Kingston,  where  he  had  the  bridge  taken  up,  and,  turning  short  to  the  left, 
crossed  the  Millstone  River  twice,  and  arrived  at  Pluckemin  the  same  evening.  It  had 
been  his  intention  to  march  to  New  Brunswick,  to  capture  British  stores  deposited  there ; 
but  his  troops  were  so  exhausted,  not  having  slept  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  Comwallis  was 
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80  near,  that  he  abandoned  the  design  and  advanced  to  Morristown,  where  he  went  into  win- 
ter qaarters.  He  ha4  achieved  much,  far  more  than  the  most  sanguine  patriot  hoped  for. 
At  the  very  moment  when  his  army  appeared  upon  the  verge  of  dissolution,  and  retreating 
from  town  to  town,  he  struck  a  blow  so  full  of  strength  that  i^  paralyzed  the  enemy, 
broke  up  the  British  line  of  cantonments  upon  the  Delaware,  and  made  Comwallis  turn  his 
eyes  back  wistfully  to  more  secure  quarters  at  New  York,  under  the  wing  of  General  Howe, 
the  British  commander-in-chief.  Nor  did  Washington  sit  down  quietly  at  Morristown.  He 
had  established  cantonments  at  various  points  from  Princeton  on  the  right,  under  the  con- 
trol of  General  Putnam,  to  the  Hudson  Highlands  on  th«  lefl,  at  which  post  General  Heath 
was  still  in  command,  having  been  led  there  when  the  American  army  fled  from  Fort  Lee, 
on  the  Hudson,  to  the  Delaware,  the  previous  autumn.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  hills  and 
a  fertile  country  teeming  with  abundance,  but  he  did  not  trust  to  the  strong  barriers  of  na- 
ture for  his  protection.  Weak  and  poorly  clad  as  was  his  army,  he  sent  out  detachments 
to  harass  the  British,  and  with  such  spirit  were  those  expeditions  conducted,  that,  on  or  be- 
fore the  1st  of  March,  not  a  British  or  Hessian  soldier  remained  in  the  Jerseys,  except  at 
New  Brunswick  and  Amboy.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  a  splendid  triumph,  and 
greatly  inspirited  the  friends  of  the  republican  cause.  The  martial  spirit  of  the  people  seemed 
to  revive,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  thinned  battalions  of  the  army  would  be  speedily  re- 
plenished. New  courage  was  iniu^  into  the  Continental  Congress,  the  members  of  which, 
alarmed  at  the  rapid  approach  of  the  British  to  Philadelphia,  then  the  national  metropolis, 
had  fled  to  Baltimore,  and  held  their  sittings  there. 

The  American  army  was  encamped  in  log  huts  at  Morristown,  and  Washington's  head- 
quarters were  at  the  old  Freeman  Tavern,  which  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  village 
green.  In  the  Morris  Hotel,  a  building  then  used  as  a  commissary's  store-house,  the  chief 
was  initiated  into  the  mysterieSyof  Free-masonry,  in  a  room  over  the  bar,  which  was  re- 
served for  a  ball-room  and  for  the  meetings  of  the  Masonic  Lodge.  There  he  received 
most  of  the  degrees  of  the  Order,  and  his  warm  attachment  to  the  institution  lasted  until 
his  death. 

Some  writers  assert  that,  toward  the  close  of  January,  the  small-pox  broke  out  vio- 
lently in  the  American  camp,  and  that  Washington  resorted  to  a  general  inoculation 
of  the  army  to  stay  its  fatal  progress.  As  Dr.  Thacher,  who  performed  this  service  in  the 
camp  in  the  Highlands,  opposite  West  Point,  at  a  later  period,  does  not  mention  the  circum- 
stance in  his  Journal,  and  as  cotemporary  writers  are  silent  on  the  subject,  it  was  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  such  an  event  did  not  occur  at  Morristown.  But  Dr.  Eneas  Munson, 
one  of  Dr.  Thacher's  assistants,  and  still  living  in  New  Haven,  has  settled  the  question.  I 
wrote  to  him  upon  the  subject,  inquiring  also  whether  vaccination  was  ever  substituted  for 
inocidation  during  the  Revolution.  It  was  during  the  preceding  year  that  Jenner,  a  young 
English  surgeon,  had  made  his  famous  discovery  of  the  efficacy  of  vaccination.^  It  had  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Washington,  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Northern  army  had  su^red  ter- 
ribly from  the  disease  in  Canada  during  the  spring  of  1776,  and  one  of  the  most  promising 
officers  of  the  Continental  army  (Greneral  Thomas)  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  loathsome  mal- 
ady. Dr.  Munson  kindly  answered  my  letter,  as  follows,  under  date  of  November  1st,  1849: 
*<  In  reply  to  your  inquiries  of  the  30  th  ult.,  I  can  say  that  vaccination  was  not  practiced 

'  Edward  Jenner,  who  was  bom  in  1749,  had  his  attention  turned  to  the  sabjeot  of  vaocination  at  about 
the  beginning  of  1776,  by  the  oircmnstanoe  of  finding  that  those  who  had  been  affected  by  the  cow-pox,  or 
kifu^pox,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  had  become  incapable  of  receiving  the  variolous  infection.  Inocnlatioii, 
or  the  insertion  of  the  virus  of  the  common  small-pox,  had  long  been  practiced.  It  was  introduced  into 
general  notice  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  in  1721,  whose  son  was  inoculated  at  Constantinople,  and 
whose  daughter  was  Uie  first  to  undergo  the  operation  in  England.  It  was  reserved  for  Jenner  to  discover 
the  efficacy  and  introduce  the  practice  of  vaccination,  or  the  introduction  of  the  virus  of  the  cow-pox,  more 
than  fifty  years  afterward.  It  vras  first  introduced  into  the  British  capital  in  1796,  but  met  with  great  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  the  medical  faculty.  The  triumph  of  Jenner  was  finally  complete,  and  his  fame  is  world 
wide.  Oxford  presented  him  with  a  diploma,  the  Royal  Society  admitted  him  as  a  member,  and  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  voted  him  $100,000. 
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generally,  nor  at  all,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  American  army  of  the  Revolution.  At  Mor* 
ristown  there  was  a  partial  inocitkuiont  but  it  waa  not  general  there.  At  the  Highlands, 
opposite  West  Point,  it  (inoculation)  was  general,  and  I  assisted  in  it  professionally.'  Vac- 
cination was  practiced  by  my  ^father  one  year  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Rerolution."' 
This  is  unquestionable  authority. 

When  die  British  entered  New  Jersey,  the  proclamation  of  the  brothers  Howe,  offering 
a  free  pardon  to  all  rebels  who  should  lay  down  their  arms,  and  full  and  ample  protection 
of  person  and  property  to  those  who  should  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  crown, 
was  freely  circulated.'  This  proclamation  was  received  by  the  people  while  the  American 
army  was  flying  before  the  Britons,  and  general  despondency  was  crushing  every  hope  for 
the  success  of  the  patriot  cause.  Its  eflect  was,  therefore,  powerful  and  instantaneous,  and 
hundreds,  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  Americans,  timid  and  hopeless,  accepted  the  pro- 
tection upon  the  prescribed  terms.  They  generally  remained  in  their  houses  while  the  bel- 
ligerent armies  were  in  motion.  But  they  soon  found  their  hopes  cruelly  disappointed,  and 
those  who  should  have  been  their  protectors  became  their  worst  oppressors.  The  Hessians, 
in  particular,  being  entirely  mercenary,  and  influenced  by  no  feelings  of  sympathy,  plundered, 
burned,  and  destroyed  every  thing  that  came  in  their  way,  without  discriminating  between 
friend  and  foe.  The  people  of  all  parties  were  insulted  and  abused  in  their  own  houses, 
their  dwellings  were  rifled,  their  women  were  oflentimes  ravished  by  the  brutal  soldiers,  and 
neither  smiling  infancy  nor  decrepit  age  possessed  immunity  from  their  outrages.  The  Brit- 
ish soldiery  sometimes  participated  in  these  crimes,  and  upon  the  British  government  prop- 
erly rested  the  guilt,  for  the  Hessians  were  its  hired  fighting  machines,  hired  contrary  to 
the  solemn  protests  and  earnest  negative  pleadings  of  the  best  friends  of  England  in  its  na- 
tional legislature.  But  these  enormities  proved  favorable  to  the  republican  cause.  Those 
who  had  received  paper  protections  regarded  Sir  William  Howe  as  a  perjured  tool  of  oppres- 
sion, and  the  loyalty  of  vast  numbers  of  the  disaflected  and  lukewarm,  that  burned  so  brightly 
when  recording  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  was  suddenly  extinguished,  and  their  sad  hearts, 
toudbed  by  the  persuasions  of  self-interest,  felt  a  glow  of  interested  patriotism.  Washington 
January 25,    ^^^^  advantage  of  this  state  of  feeling,  and  issued  a  counter  proclamation,  com-' 

^^^*  manding  all  persons  who  had  received  protections  from  the  British  commissioners 
to  repair  to  head-quarters,  or  to  some  general  oflicer  of  the  army,  to  deliver  up  such  protec- 
tions, and  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  It  nevertheless  granted  full  lib- 
erty to  all  such  as  preferred  <*  the  interests  and  protection  of  Great  Britain  to  the  freedom 
and  happiness  of  their  country,  forthwith  to  withdraw  themselves  and  their  families  within 
the  enemy's  lines."  The  reasonable  time  of  thirty  days  Mras  allowed  the  inhabitants  to  comply 
with  these  requisitions,  after  which  those  who  remained,  and  refused  to  give  up  their  protec- 
tions, were  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  adherents  to  the  king  and  enemies  of  the  United  States. 

*  In  his  JMUitary  Journal,  p.  250,  Dr.  Thacher,  alkding  to  the  inoculation  in  the  Highlands,  says,  "  AU 

the  soldiers,  with  the  women  and  children,  who  have  not  had  the  small-pox,  are  now  mider  inoculation 

Of  five  hundred  who  have  been  inoculated  here,  four  only  have  died."  He  mentions  a  fact  of  interest  con- 
nected with  the  medical  treatment  of  the  patients.  It  was  then  customary  to  prepare  the  system  for  inoc- 
ulation, by  doses  of  calomel  and  jalap.  An  extract  of  butternut,  made  by  boiling  down  the  inner  bark  of 
the  tree,  was  substituted,  and  found  to  be  more  efficacious  and  less  dangerous  than  the  mineral  drug.  Dr. 
Thacher  considered  it  "  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  materia  medica." 

'  Dr.  Munson's  father  vras  an  eminent  physician,  and  vras  for  many  years  the  President  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  Connecticut.  He  was  a  native  of  New  Haven,  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1753,  and,  having 
been  a  tutor,  he  was  a  chaplain  in  the  army  on  Long  Island  in  1775.  He  died  at  New  Haven  in  1826, 
aged  nearly  ninety-two  years.  He  was  a  practicing  physician  seventy  'years.  Being  a  man  of  piety,  he 
often  administered  medicine  to  the  mind,  by  kneeling  at  the  bed-side  of  his  patients  and  commending  them 
to  God  in  prayer. 

'  General  Sir  William  Howe,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  and  his  brother 
Richard,  Earl  Howe,  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  on  our  coast,  were  appointed  by  Parliament  commissioners  to. 
negotiate  for  peace  with  the  American  Congress,  or  to  prosecute  the  war,  as  events  might  determine.     They 
issued  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  royal  governors,  and  a  proclamation  to  the  people,  offering  pardon  and  pro- 
tection.    This  commission  vrill  be  considered  hereafter. 
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NotwithBtanding  Washington  had  been  vested  by  Congress  with  the  powei  December  3T 
of  A  military  dictator,  and  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the  proclamation  were  not  i^^ 
quettioned,  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  n^arded  it  as  an  infringement  upon  state  rights, 
diat  politicEil  HtumbUng-block  in  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  even  members  of  the 
Continental  Congiew  censured  the  aommander-in-chief.  The  Ibrmer  claimed  that  each  state 
possaswd  the  exclusive  power  of  requiring  such  an  oath,  and  the  tatter  deemed  the  oath  ab- 
surd when  the  states  were  not  legally  confederated,  and  such  a.  thing  as  "  United  States" 
did  not  exist.  But  Washington,  conscious  of  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  his  course,  did 
Rot  heed  these  foolish  murmurs.  His  plan  worked  admirably,  and  hundreds  flocked  to  the 
proper  officers  to  give  up  their  Britiifa  protections.  The  state  was  purged  of  the  most  in- 
imical Tories,  and  the  ranks  of  the  army  were  so  rapidly  filled  by  volunteers  and  new  re- 
cruits, that,  when  the  campaign  opened  in  June,  his  force,  which  numbered  about  eight  thou- 
sand men  when  he  left  his  head-quarters  at  Morristown,  toward  the  close  of  May,  for  Mid- 
dlebrook  (a  strong  position,  twelve  miles  from  the  British  camp  at  New  Brunswick),  had 
swelled  to  fourteen  thousand.  He  had  previously  written  to  the  republican  governors  of 
the  several  states,  urging  them  to  adopt  prompt  and  efficient  co-operative  measures,  by  rais- 
ing recruits  and  filling  up  the  broken  r«^ments.  He  also  wrote  stirring  appeals  to  Con- 
gress, but  that  body,  acting  under  powers  undefined,  and  swayed  by  the  jealomies  of  the 
■everal  states  represented  therein,  was  tardy  and  inefficient  in  its  action.  He  was  obliged, 
in  his  public  declaratioiu,  to  magnify  the  strength  of  his  army,  in  order  to  encourage  the  de- 
sponding people  and  awe  the  enemy  ;  and  this  justifiable  deception  made  his  appeals  less  ef- 
fective, for  the  necessity  did  not  seem  so  great  as  represented.  These  were  trying  circum- 
stances for  the  commander-in-chief,  but  his  stout  heart  did  not  despond,  and  his  hopeful  spirit 
saw  brighter  prospects  in  the  future. 


HaTOM'a  BMta-vutTKn 


Morristown  was  again  the  head-quarters  of  Washington  during  the  winter  of  1779—80. 
The  campaigns  for  the  season  had  been  fruitless  of  very  favorable  results  to  eitber  party. 
The  war  had  been  carried  on  chiefly  at  the  extreme  south,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
city,  at  the  north.  Toward-  the  close  of  the  year.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  suooeedad 
Sir  William  Howe  in  the  chief  command,  sailed  from  New  York  for  Charleston,  and  the 
main  body  of  the  American  army  went  into  winter  quarters  near  Morristown.     They  re- 

'  This  view  a  from  the  forks  of  the  road,  directly  in  front  of  the  maiuioD.  The  bouie  is  of  brick,  oor- 
ered  with  planks,  and  painted  white.     Tha  rooms  are  large  and  well  finished,  and  it  was  a  fine  — t"*W 
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mained  in  tents  until  the  14th  of  February,  when  log  huts  were  completed  for  their  use. 
Strong  detachments  were  stationed  at  West  Point  and  other  posts  near  the  Hudson,  and 
the  American  cavalry  were  cantoned  in  the  western  part  of  Connecticut.  Washington,  as 
we  have  noted,  made  his  head-quarters  at  the  residence  of  the  widow  of  Colonel  Jacob  Ford, 
who  had  commanded  a  regiment  of  Morris  county  militia  during  Washington's  retreat  through 
New  Jersey.  It  is  situated  nearly  three  fourths  of  a  mile  east  of  the  village  green,  on  the 
Newark  and  Morristown  turnpike.  The  general  and  his  suite  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
large  building,  except  two  rooms  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  main  passage,  which  were  re- 
served for  Mrs.  Ford  and  her  family.  The  lower  front  room,  on  the  lefl  of  the  door,  was  his 
dining-room,  and  the  apartment  immediately  over  it  was  his  sleeping-room  while  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington was  at  head.-quarters.  He  had  two  log  additions  made  to  the  house,  one  for  a  kitchen, 
on  the  east  end,  an^  the  other,  on  the  west  end,  was  used  as  the  offices  of  Washington,  Ham- 
ilton, and  Tilghmin.  In  the  meadow,  a  few  rods  southeast  of  the  dwelling,  about  fii^  log 
huts  were  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  life-guard,  which  consisted  of  two  hundred 
and  fifly  men,  under  General  William  Colfax.  In  that  meadow  Count  Pulaski  exercised 
his  legion  of  cavahy,  and  his  dexterous  movements  were  the  wonder  and  emulation  of  the 
officers,  many  of  ifhom  were  considerably  injured  in  attempts  to  imitate  his  feats/ 

The  main  bodyV>f  the  army,  as  we  have  noticed,  was  encamped  upon  the  southern  slope 
of  Kimble's  Mountain,  beginning  about  two  miles  from  head-quarters,  and  extending  several 
miles  westward.  They  were  sufficiently  near  to  be  called  into  service  instantly,  if  necessary. 
During  the  winter  many  false  alarms  occurred,  which  set  the  whole  camp  in  motion.  Sen- 
tinels were  placed  at  intervals  between  the  camp  and  head-quarters,  and  pickets  were  planted 
at  distant  points  toward  the  Raritan  and  the  Hudson,  with  intervening  sentinels.  Some- 
times an  alarm  would  begin  by  the  firing  of  a  gun  at  a  remote  point.  This  would  be  an- 
swered by  discharges  along  the  whole  line  of  sentinels  to  the  head-quarters  and  to  the  camp. 
The  life-guard  would  immediately  rush  to  the  house  of  the  general,  barricade  the  doors,  and 
throw  up  the  windows.  Five  soldiers,  with  their  muskets  cocked  and  brought  to  a  charge, 
were  generally  placed  at  each  window,  and  there  they  would  remain  until  the  troops  from 
the  camp  marched  to  head-quarters,  and  the  cause  of  the  alarm  was  ascertained.  It  was 
frequently  the  case  that  the  attempts  of  some  young  suitor,  who  had  been  sparking  until  a 
late  hour,  and  attempted  to  pass  a  sentinel  without  giving  the  countersign,  caused  the  dis- 
charge of  a  musket,  and  the  commotion  in  the  camp.  These  occasions  were  very  annoying 
to  the  ladies  of  the  household,  for  both  Mrs.  Washington  and  Mrs.  Ford  were  obliged  to  lie 
in  bed,  sometimes  for  hours,  with  their  rooms  full  of  soldiers,  and  the  keen  winter  air  from 
the  open  windows  piercing  through  their  drawn  curtains. 

The  winter  of  1780  was  one  of  unconmion  severity,  and  the  troops  sufiered  dreadfully 
from  a  lack  of  provisions,  clothing,  and  shelter.*     The  snow  fell  in  great  quantities,  and  the 

^  It  is  related  that,  among  other  feats,  that  daring  horseman  would  sometimes,  while  his  steed  was  under 
full  gallop,  discharge  his  pistol,  throw  it  in  the  air,  catch  it  by  the  barrel,  and  then  hurl  it  in  front  as  if  at 
an  enemy.  Without  checking  the  speed  of  his  horse,  he  would  take  one  foot  from  the  stirrup,  and,  bend- 
ing over  toward  the  ground,  recover  his  pistol,  and  wheel  into  luie  with  as  much  precision  as  if  he  had 
been  engaged  in  nothing  but  the  management  of  the  animal. 

'  Dr.  Thacher,  in  his  *'*' Military  JourncU^^^  p.  181,  says,  "  The  suflferings  of  the  poor  soldiers  can  scarcely 
be  described ;  while  on  duty  they  are  unavoidably  exposed  to  all  the  inclemency  of  storms  and  severe  cold ; 
at  night  they  now  have  a  bed  of  straw  upon  the  ground,  and  a  single  blanket  to  each  man ;  they  are  badly 
clad,  and  some  are  destitute  of  shoes.  We  have  contrived  a  kind  of  stone  chimney  outside,  and  an  opening 
at  one  end  of  our  tents  gives  us  the  benefit  of  the  fire  within.  The  snow  is  now  [January  6th,  1780]  from 
four  to  six  feet  deep,  which  so  obstructs  the  roads  as  to  prevent  our  receiving  a  supply  of  provisions.  For 
the  last  ten  days  we  have  received  but  two  pounds  of  meat  a  man,  and  we  are  frequently  for  six  or  eight 
days  entirely  destitute  of  meat,  and  then  as  long  without  bread.  The  consequence  is,  the  soldiers  are  so 
enfeebled  from  hunger  and  cold  as  to  be  almost  unable  to  perform  their  militaiy  duty,  or  labor  in  construct- 
ing their  huts.  It  is  well  known  that  General  Washington  experiences  the  greatest  solicitude  for  the  suf- 
fering of  his  army,  and  is  sensible  that  they,  in  general,  conduct  with  heroic  patience  and  fortitude.''  In 
a  private  letter  to  a  friend,  Washington  said,  ^^  We  have  had  the  virtue  and  patience  of  the  army  put  to  the 
severest  trial.     Sometimes  it  has  been  five  or  six  days  together  without  bread,  at  other  times  as  many  with- 
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channels  of  transportation  for  provisions  being  closed,  Washington  foand  it  necessary  to  levy 
contributions  upon  the  inhabitants  in  neighboring  towns.  He  applied  to  the  magistrates  for 
aidi  apprehending  some  difficulty  in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  but  the  people  cheerfully  com- 
plied with  his  requisitions,  and  the  pressing  wants  of  the  army  were  supplied.  The  chief 
was  greatly  annoyed  by  complaints  of  frequent  thefls  committed  by  his  soldiers ;  but  such  was 
the  force  of  the  first  law  of  nature — 8elf-preservation---when  the  commissariat  was  empty, 
that  the  severest  punishments  did  not  deter  them  from  stealing  sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry. 
Repeated  warnings  were  given  to  the  army,  in  general  orders  and  otherwise,  against  the 
marauding  practice,  yet  many  sufiered  the  inflictions  of  the  lash,  and  in  some  cases  of  rob- 
bery the  death  penalty  was  incurred.' 

In  January,  Major-general  Lord  Sterling,  with  about  fifteen  hundred  men  in  sleighs, 
set  ofi*  at  night  on  a  secret  expedition,  ostensibly  to  procure  provisions,  but  really  to  at- 
tack the  enemy  in  their  quarters  on  Staten  Island.     They  passed  over  on  the  ice  from  Elixa- 
bethtown  about  midnight.     It  was  a  starry  night,  and  the  weather  was  extremely  cold. 
The  enemy  had  notice  of  their  approach,  and  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  defeated. 
They  captured  some  blankets  and  stores,  and  then  returned  to  camp  atbout  daylight.     The 
snow  was  three  feet  deep  on  the  grround,  and  so  excessive  was  the  cold,  that  five  hundred  of 
the  party  were  more  or  less  frozen.'     A  retaliating  movement  was  made  soon  aft-    January  ?r. 
erward  by  the  enemy.     A  party  attacked  the  American  picket  guard,  and  carried        ^^* 
ofi*  a  major  and  forty  men.     Two  or  three  enterprises  of  a  like  nature  were  all  that  varied 
the  monotonous  round  of  duties  until  the  arrival  at  head-quarters  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Luzerne,  the  minister  from  the  French  government.     He  succeeded  M.  Gerard,  the      ^ 
first  minister  sent  to  the  insurgent  colonies  from  France,  and  had  arrived  in  Philadelphia  the 
September  previous.     He  was  an  accomplished  and  highly  honorable  gentleman,  and  was 
received  with  much  regard  by  the  commander-in-chief.     Don  Juan  de  Miralles,  a  distin- 
guished Spaniard,  accompanied  him ;  &nd  during  their  visits  the  military  education  which 
Baron  Steuben,  the  celebrated  tactician,  had  imparted  to  the  army  was  several  thnes  dis- 
played in  reviews  and  difficult  evolutions.     Luzerne  remained  some  time  at  head-quarters, 
and  a  ball,  which  was  attended  by  Washington  and  his  lady,  all  his  officers,  Grovemor  Liv- 
ingston and  his  lady,  and  many  other  distinguished  persons,  was  given  in  his  honor,  at  the 
Morris  Hotel.     Miralles,  in  the  mean  while,  was  seized,  at  head-quarters,  with  a  pulmonic 
fever,  and  died  on  the  28th.     The  religious  ceremonies  of  the  funeral  were  conducted  by  a 
Spanish  Catholic  priest,  and  the  body  was  interred  with  great  pomp  in  the  common  burying- 
ground  near  the  church  in  Morristown.*     A  guard  of  soldiers  was  placed  near  the  grave,  to 

oat  meat,  and  once  or  twice  two  or  three  days  at  a  time  without  either At  one  time  the  soUUeri 

eat  every  kind  of  horse  food  but  hay.  Backwheat,  common  wheat,  rye,  and  Indian  corn  composed  the  meai 
which  made  their  bread.  As  an  army,  they  bore  it  with  the  most  heroic  patience  j  bat  sufferingrs  like  these, 
accompanied  by  the  want  of  clothes,  blankets,  &c.,  will  produce  frequent  desertions  in  all  armies ;  and  so 
it  happened  with  us,  though  it  did  not  excite  a  single  mutiny." 

*  Dr.  Thacher  says  (Military  Journal,  p.  182)  that  whipping  with  knotted  cords,  which  often  out  through 
the  flesh  at  every  blow,  applied  to  the  bare  back,  was  the  most  common  punishment.  The  drummers  aud 
flfers  were  made  the  executioners,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  drum  major  to  see  that  the  chastisement  was 
well  performed.  The  soldiers  adopted  a  method  which  they  said  somewhat  mitigated  the  anguish  of  the 
lash.  They  put  a  leaden  bullet  between  their  teeth,  and  bit  on  it  while  the  punishment  was  in  progress. 
They  would  thus  often  receive  fifty  lashes  without  uttering  a  groan  or  hardly  wincing. 

'  So  intense  was  the  cold  that  winter  that  New  York  Bay  was  thickly  frozen  over,  and  large  bodies 
of  troops,  with  heavy  cannons,  were  transported  on  the  ice,  from  New  York  city  to  Staten  Island,  a  distance 
of  nine  miles. 

*  Dr.  Thacher  has  left  a  record  of  the  burial.  "  The  deceased,"  he  sajrs  (page  188),  "had  been  aboat 
one  year  a  resident  with  our  Congress,  from  the  Spanish  court.  The  corpse  was  dressed  in  rich  state,  and 
exposed  to  public  view,  as  is  customary  in  Europe.  The  coffin  was  most  splendid  and  stately,  lined  through- 
out with  fine  cambric,  and  covered  on  the  outside  with  rich  black  velvet,  ornamented  in  a  superb  manner. 
The  top  of  the  coffin  was  removed,  to  display  the  pomp  and  grandeur  with  which  the  body  was  decorated. 
It  was  in  a  splendid  full  dress,  consisting  of  a  scarlet  suit  embroidered  with  rich  gold  lace,  a  three-cornered 
gold-laced  hat,  and  a  genteel  cued  wig,  white  silk  stockings,  large  diamond  shoe  and  knee  buckles ;  a  pro- 
fusion of  diamond  rings  decorated  the  fingers,  and  from  a  superb  gold  watch,  set  with  diamonds,  several 
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prevent  its  desecration  in  search  of  hidden  treasure,  until  the  body  could  be  removad  to  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Morristown  was  the  scene  of  the  only  serious  and  decided  mutiny  in  the  American  army 
during  the  Revolution.  It  occurred  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1781.  The  whole  movement, 
when  all  the  circumstances  are  taken  into  account,  should  not  be  execrated  as  a  military  re* 
hellion,  for,  if  ever  there  was  just  cause  for  men  to  lift  up  their  strength  against  authority, 
those  mutineers  possessed  it.  They  had  sufiered  every  privation  during  a  long,  and,  in  many 
respects,  disastrous  campaign,  and  not  a  ray  of  hope  appeared  in  the  gloomy  future.  Their 
small  stipend  of  money  was  paid  irregularly,  sometimes  not  at  all,  and  generally  in  Conti- 
nental bills,  which  were  every  day  becoming  more  valueless.  The  frequent  promises  of 
Congress  had  as  frequently  been  unfulfilled,  and  the  illiberal  interpretations  which  the  offi- 
cers gave  to  the  expressed  terms  of  the  enlistment  of  the  soldiers  produced  great  dissatisfac- 
tion. It  was  stipulated  in  those  terms  that  they  (the  soldiers  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  who 
revolted)  should  serve  for  three  years,  or  during  4he  war.  The  soldiers  interpreted  these 
words  to  mean  that  they  should  be  entitled  to  a  discharge  at  the  end  of  three  years,  or  sooner, 
if  the  war  should  terminate.  This  was  doubtless  the  spirit  of  the  agreement,  but  the  offi- 
cers read  it  otherwise,  and  claimed  their  service  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  however 
long  that  time  might  be.  This  was  the  principal  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  and  a  quarrel  with 
the  officers  led  to  open  rebellion. 

The  Pennsylvania  line  at  that  time  consisted  of  about  two  thousand  men,  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  the  old  camp-ground  near  Mornstown.  The  three  years'  enlistment  had  expired 
with  most  of  them.  A  bounty  of  three  half  joes  (about  twenty-five  dollars)  had  been  ofiered 
to  new  recruits,  while  the  pay  of  these  veterans  of  three  years'  service  was  not  increased. 
There  was  still  due  them  their  pay  for  twelve  months,  and  nakedness  and  famine  were  their 
daily  companions.  The  officers  had  murmured  somewhat,  and  the  soldiers,  hearing  the 
whisperings  of  complaint,  took  courage  and  spoke  otit  boldly.  They  appointed  a  seigeant 
major  their  commander,  styling  him  major  general ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  1st  of 
January,  on  a  preconcerted  signal,  the  whole  line,  except  a  part  of  three  regiments, 
paraded  under  arms  without  officers,  marched  to  the  magazines,  supplied  themselves  with 
provisions  and  ammunition,  and,  seizing  six  field  pieces,  took  horses  from  Greneral  Wayne's 
stables  to  transport  them.  The  officers  of  the  line  collected  those  who  had  not  joined  the 
insurgents,  and  endeavored  to  restore  order,  but  some  of  the  revolters  fired,  killing  a  Captaiti 
Billings  and  wounding  several  others.  The  mutineers  then  ordered  the  minority  to  come  over 
to  their  side  immediately,  or  suffer  destruction  by  the  bayonet,  and  the  command  was  obeyed. 

General  Wayne  was  in  command  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  and  was  much  beloved  by 
them.  He  exerted  all*  his  influence,  by  threats  and  persuasions,  to  bring  them  back  to  duty 
until  their  grievances  should  be  redressed.  They  would  not  listen  to  his  remonstrances,  and, 
on  his  cocking  his  pistol,  they  presented  their  bayonets  to  his  breast,  saying,  "  We  respect 
and  love  you ;  often  have  you  led  us  into  the  field  of  battle,  but  we  are  no  longer  under  your 
command  ;  we  warn  you  to  be  on  your  guard  ;  i^  you  fire  your  pistol,  or  attempt  to  enforce 
your  commands,  we  shall  put  you  instantly  to  death.''  Wayne  appealed  to  their  patriot- 
ism ;  they  pointed  to  the  impositions  of  Congress.  He  reminded  them  of  the  strength  their 
conduct  would  give  to  the  enemy ;  they  exhibited  their  tattered  garments  and  emaciated 
forms.     They  avowed  their  willingness  to  support  the  cause  of  freedom,  for  it  was  dear  to 

rich  seals  were  suspended.  His  exceUenoy,  Greneral  Washington,  with  several  other  general  officers  and  mem* 
bers  of  Congress,  attended  the  funeral  solemnities,  and  walked  as  chief  mourners.  The  other  officers  of  the 
army,  and  numerous  respeotahle  citizens,  formed  a  splendid  procession,  extending  about  a  mile.  The  pall- 
bearers were  six  field  officers,  and  the  coffin  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  officers  of  artillery,  in  full 
uniform.  Minute  guns  were  fired  during  the  procession,  which  greatly  increased  the  solemnity  of  the  occa- 
sion." Dr.  Thacher  adds,  "  This  gentleman  is  said  to  have  been  in  possession  of  an  immense  fortune,  and 
has  left  to  his  three  daughters,  in  Spain,  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  (half  a  million  of  dollars) 
each.  Here  we  behold  the  end  of  all  earthly  riches,  pomp,  and  dignity.  The  ashes  of  Bon  Miralles  mingle 
with  the  remains  of  those  who  are  clothed  in  huyible  shrouds,  and  whose  career  in  life  was  marked  by  sor- 
did poverty  and  wretchedness  " 
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their  hearts,  if  adequate  proTision  could  be  made  for  their  comfort,  and  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  march  directly  to  Philadelphia,  and  demand  from  Congress  a  redress  of  their  griev- 
ances. Finding  threats  and  persuasion  useless,  Wayne  resolved  upon  a  line  of  policy  that 
proved  e^ctive.  He  supplied  them  with  provisions,  and,  with  Colonels  Stewart  and  But- 
ler, officers  whom  they  greatly  respected,  marched  with  them  to  prevent  their  depredating 
upon  the  inhabitants,  and  to  draw  from  their  leaders  a  statement  of  their  claims  and  wishes. 
They  reached  Princeton  on  the  3d,  and  there  a  committee  of  sergeants  submitted  to  Wayne, 
in  writing,  the  following  demands  :  First,  a  discharge  for  all  those,  without  exception,  who 
had  served  three  years  under  their  original  engagements,  and  not  received  the  increased  bounty 
and  re-enlisted  for  the  war.  Second,  an  immediate  payment  of  all  arrears  of  pay  and  cloth- 
ing, both  to  those  who  should  be  discharged  and  those  who  should  be  retained.  Third,  the 
residue  of  their  bounty,  to  put  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  recently  enlisted,  and  fu- 
ture substantial  pay  to  those  who  should  remain  in  the  service.  Greneral  Wayne  was  not 
authorized  to  promise  a  full  acquiescence  in  their  demands,  and  further  negotiations  were 
referred  to  the  civil  authority  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

Intelligence  of  this  revolt  reached  Washington  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  the  jgnuary  3, 
same  day.  The  head-quarters  of  the  former  were  at  New  Windsor,  on  the  Hud-  i^^* 
son,  just  above  the  Highlands ;  of  the  latter,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Washington  called 
a  council  of  war,  and,  as  the  extent  of  the  disafiection  was  unknown,  it  was  determined  to 
have  one  thousand  men,  drafts  from  the  several  regiments  in  the  Highlands,  held  in  readi- 
ness to  march  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  quell  the  rebellion,  if  called  upon.  The  council 
heartily  approved  of  the  course  pursued  by  Greneral  Wayne ;  and  Wa^ngton,  whose  pa- 
tience had  often  been  severely  tried  by  the  tardy  movements  of  Congress,  was  willing  to  have 
that  body  aroused  to  activity  by  circumstances  which  should  demand  immediate  and  undi- 
vided attention.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  mistaking  the  spirit  of  the  mutineers,  thought  to  gain 
great  advantage  by  the  event.  He  dispatched  two  emissaries,  a  British  sergeant,  and  a 
New  Jersey  Tory  named  Ogden,  to  the  insuigents,  with  the  written  ofier  that,  on  laying 
down  their  arms  and  inarching  to  New  York,  they  should  receive  their  arrearages,  and  the 
amount  of  the  depreciation  of  the  Continental  currency,  in  hard  cash ;  that  they  should  be 
well  clothed,  have  a  free  pardon  for  all  past  ofienses,  and  be  taken  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  government ;  and  that  no  military  service  should  be  required  of  them,  unless 
voluntarily  ofiered.  Sir  Henry  requested  them  to  appoint  agents  to  treat  with  his  and  ad- 
just the  terms  of  a  treaty ;  and,  not  doubting  the  success  of  his  plans,  he  went  to  Staten 
Island  himself,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require.  Like 
his  masters  at  home,  he  entirely  misapprehended  the  spirit  and  the  incentives  to  action  of 
the  American  soldiers.  They  were  not  mercenary — not  soldiers  by  profession,  fighting  merely 
for  hire.  The  protection  of  their  homes,  th^ir  wives  and  little  ones,  and  the  defense  of  holy 
principles,  which  their  general  intelligence  understood  and  appreciated,  formed  the  motive 
power  and  the  bond  of  union  of  the  American  army,  and  the  soldier's  money  stipend  was 
the  least  attractive  of  all  the  inducements  which  urged  him  to  take  up  arms.  Yet,  as  it 
was  necessary  to  his  comfort,  and  even  his  existence,  the  want  of  it  afibrded  a  just  pretext 
for  the  assumption  of  powers  delegated  to  a  few.  The  mutiny  was  a  democratic  move- 
m^it ;  and,  while  the  patriot  felt  justified  in  using  his  weapons  to  redress  grievances,  he  still 
looked  with  horror  upon  the  armed  oppressors  of  his  country,  and  regarded  the  act  and  stain 
of  treason,  under  any  circumstances,  as  worse  than  the  infliction  of  death.  Clinton's  pro- 
posals were,  therefore,  rejected  with  disdain.  "  See,  comrades,"  said  one  of  the  leaders, 
"  he  takes  us  for  traitors.  Let  us  show  him  that  the  American  army  can  furnish  but  one 
Arnold,  and  that  America  has  no  truer  friends  than  we."  They  immediately  seized  the  em- 
issaries, who,  being  delivered,  with  Clinton's  papers,  into  the  hands  of  Wayne,'  were  tried 
and  executed  as  spies,  and  the  reward  which  had  been  ofiered  for  their  apprehension  was 


^  When  they  were  delivered  up,  the  insurgents  stipolated  that  they  should  not  be  executed  until  their  own 
afiairs  were  compromised,  and,  in  case  of  failure,  that  the  prisoners  should  be  delivered  when  demanded. 
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tendered  to  the  mutineers  who  seized  them.  They  sealed  the^ple^ge  of  their  patriotism  by 
nobly  refusing  it,  saying,  "  Necessity  wrung  from  us  the  act  of  demanding  justice  from  Con- 
gress, but  we  desire  no  reward  for  doing  our  duty  to  our  bleeding  country  !" 

Congress  appointed  a  commissioner  to  confer  with  the  insurgent  troops  at  Princeton.  The 
result  was,  a  compliance  with  their  just  demands,  and  the  disbanding  of  a  large  part  of  .the 
Pennsylyania  line  for  the  winter,  which  was  filled  by  new  recruits  in  the  spring.  Thus 
« terminated,"  as  Thacher  remarks,  **  a  most  unfortunate  transaction,  which  might  have  been 
prevented  had  the  just  complaints  of  the  army  received  proper  attention  in  due  season.'* 

The  wisdom  of  Washington's  precaution  in  having  a  thousand  men  ready  for  sudden 
marching  orders  was  soon  demonstrated.  About  the  middle  of  January  a  portion  of  the 
New  Jersey  line,  cantoned  at  Pompton,^  followed  the  example  of  the  Pennsylvania  muti- 
neers, and  revolted.  The  chief  resolved  not  to  temporize  with  them,  and  ordered  a  detach- 
ment of  five  hundred  men,  under  Major-general  Robert  Howe,  to  reduce  them  to  subordina- 
tion.  Howe  reached  their  encampment,  afler  a  fatiguing  march  of  four  days  through 
deep  snow,  on  the  27th  of  January.  His  troops  were  well  armed,*and,  parading  them 
in  line,  he  ordered  the  insurgents  to  appear  in  front  of  their  huts,  unarmed,  within  five  min- 
utes. They  hesitated,  but  a  second  order,  as  promptly  given,  made  them  obedient.  Three 
of  the  ringleaders  were  tried  and  condemned  to  be  executed  on  the  spot.  Two  of  them  were 
shot,  and  their  executioners  were  twelve  of  the  most  prominent  of  their  guilty  associates. 
The  other  one,  less  guilty,  was  pardoned.  Their  punishment  was  quick  and  terrible,  and 
never  were  men  more  humble  and  submissive  than  were  the  remainder  of  the  insurgents. 
Greneral  Howe  then  addressed  them  eflectively,  by  platoons,  and  ordered  their  officers,  whom 
the  mutineers  had  discarded,  to  resume  their  respective  commands.  The  hopes  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  had  b^n  again  excited,  but  the  emissary  whom  he  sent  to  the  revolted  troops,  hear- 
ing of  the  fate  of  the  others,  played  false  to  his  master,  by  going  directly  to  Howe  and  deliv- 
ering the  papers  into  his  hands.  Revolt,  that  followed  so  closely  upon  Arnold's  treason  a 
few  months  before,  was  thus  efi[ectually  nipped  in  the  bud. 

I  have  said  that  I  spent  an  evening  at  Morristown  with  Judge  Ford,  the  proprietor  of 
the  head-quarters  of  Washington.  I  look  back  upon  the  conversation  of  that  evening  with 
much  pleasure,  for  the  venerable  octogenarian  entertained  me  until  a  late  hour  with  many 
pleasing  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  social  condition  of  the  army,  and  of  the  private  charac- 
ter of  the  commander-in-chief.  As  an  example  of  Washington's  careful  attention  to  small 
matters,  and  his  sense  of  justice,  he  mentioned  the  fact  that,  when  he  took  up  his  residence 
with  hia  (Ford's)  mother,  he  milde  an  inventory  of  all  articles  which  were  appropriated  to 
his  use  during  the  winter.  When  he  withdrew  in  the  spring,  he  inquired  of  Mrs.  Ford 
whether  every  thing  had  been  returned  to  her.  "  All  but  one  silver  table-spoon,"  she  an- 
swered. He  took  note  of  it,  and  not  long  afterward  she  received  from  him  a  spoon  bearing 
his  initials,  G.  W.  That  speon  is  preserved  as  a  precious  relic  in  the  family.  His  tender 
care  for  the  comfort  of  Mrs.  Ford  was  often  evinced.  On  the  occasions  when  the  alarms, 
which  we  have  noticed,  were  given,  he  always  went  to  her  room,  drew  the  curtains  close, 
and  soothed  her  by  assurances  of  safety.  And  when  her  son,  a  lad  of  seventeen,  was  brought 
home  from  the  Springfield  battle,  seriously  wounded,  his  first  care  in  the  morning  was  to  in- 
quire after  the  suflerer.'     Washington's  moral  and  religious  feelings  were  never  blunted  by 

^  Pompton  is  a  small  town  upon  a  fertile  plain  on  the  Pompton  River,  in  Pequannock  county. 

*  The  wounded  lad  recovered,  and  afterward  became  a  distinguished  lawyer  in  a  southern  city.  A  re- 
markable instance  of  Washington's  remembrance  of  persons  was  related  to  me,  as  having  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  wounded  boy.  Many  years  afterward,  when  success  had  crowned  his  professional  indus- 
try with  wealth,  and 'two  daughters  had  nearly  reached  womanhood,  he  was  returning  south  with  them  in 
his  carriage,  after  a  visit  to  his  friends  at  Morristown,  and  stopped  at  Mount  Vernon  to  see  the  retired  chief. 
Reasonably  concluding  that  Washington  had  forgotten  the  boy  of  1780,  he  had  procured  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction. When  he  drove  up  to  Mount  Yemon,  Washington  was  walking  upon  the  piazza.  He  went  to  the 
carriage,  and  as  the  servant  of  Mr.  Ford  threw  open  the  door,  and  he  stepped  out,  the  general  extended  his 
hand,  and  said,  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  recent  acquaintance,  "  How  do  you  do.  Mr.  Ford  ?"  Eighteen 
years  had  elapsed  since  Washington  had  seen  his  face,  and  the  boy  had  gprown  to  mature  manhood. 
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the  influence*  of  the  oamp.  While  at  Morristown,  fae  observed  that  gambling  was  frequent 
unong  the  officer*  and  soldiere.  This  growing  vice  he  anested  by  prohibition  and  threat* 
of  punishment,  put  forth  in  general  orders.^  It  is  related  that  he  culled  upon  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jones,  the  paitor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Morristown,  on  learning  that  the  conimun* 
ion  service  was  to  be  observed  in  his  church  on  the  following  Sabbath,  and  inquired  whether 
oommuni cants  of  another  denomination  were  permitted  to  join  with  them.  The  doctor  re- 
lied, "  Moet  certainly  ;  oun  is  not  the  Presbyterian's  table,  genecal,  but  the  Lord's  ;  and 
hence  we  give  the  Lord'*  invitation  to  all  his  ibllowera,  of  whatever  name."  "  I  am  glad 
of  it,"  said  the  general;  "that  is  as  it  ought  to  be;  but,  ae  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  the  &ct, 
I  thought  I  would  ascertain  it  from  yourself,  as  I  propose  to  join  with  you  on  that  occasion. 
Though  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  have  no  esclusive  partislities."  Washing- 
ton was  at  the  communion  table  on  the  following  Sabbath. 

General  Schuyler  waa  with  Washington  during  the  winter  of  1780.  His  head-quarter* 
were  at  a  house  (still  standing)  a  few  rods  eastward  of 
the  rail-way  station.  A  portion  of  his  family  was  with 
him,  among  whom  was  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  a  charm- 
ing girl,  about  twentj-two  yearsof  age.  Colonel  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  who  was  Washington's  aid  and  military 
secretary,  was  smitten  with  her  charms  and  accomplish- 
ments, and  his  evenings  were  usually  spent  with  her  at 
her  father's  qaarten.  Mr.  Ford,  then  a  lad,  was  a  &- 
vorite  with  Hamilton,  and,  by  permission  of  the  chief,  the 
colonel  would  give  him  the  countersign,  bo  a*  to  allow  him 
to  play  at  the  Village  aflec  the  sentinels  were  posted  for 
the  night.  On  one  occasion  he  wa*  letuming  home,  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  had  passed  the  senlinel, 
when  he  recognized  the  voice  of  Hamilton  in  a  reply  to 
the  soldier's  demand  of  "  Who  comes  there  ?"  He  stepped  aside,  and  waited  for  the  colonel 
to  accompany  him  to  the  house.  Hamilton  came  up  to  the  point  of  the  presented  bayonet 
of  the  sentinel  to  give  the  countersign,  but  he  had  quite  forgotten  it.  "  He  had  spent  the 
evening,"  said  Judge  Ford,  who  related  the  anecdote  to  me,  "with  Miss  Schuyiei,  and  thought* 
of  her  undoubtedly  expelled  the  countersign  from  his  head."  The  soldier  lover  was  embar- 
rassed, and  the  sentinel,  who  knew  him  well,  was  stem  in  the  performance  of  bis  duty.  Ham- 
ilton pressed  hb  hand  upon  his  forehead,  and  tried  hard  to  summon  the  cabalistic  words  firom 
their  hiding-place,  but,  like  the  faithful  sentinel,  they  were  immovable.  Just  then  he  rec- 
ognized young  Ford  in  the  gloom.  "  Ay,  Master  Ford,  is  that  you  V  he  said,  in  an  under- 
tone ;  and,  stepping  aside,  he  called  the  lad  to  him,  drew  his  ear  to  his  mouth,  and  whisper- 
ed, "  Give  me  the  countersign."  He  did  so,  and  Hamilton,  stepping  in  front  of  the  soldier, 
delivered  it.  The  sentinc!,  seeing  the  movement,  and  believing  that  his  superior  was  test- 
mg  his  fideUty,  kept  bis  bayonet  unmoved.  "  I  have  given  you  the  oountenign ;  why  do 
yon  not  shoulder  your  musket?"  asked  Hamilton.  "Will  that  do,  colonel?"  asked  the 
soldier,  in  reply.  "  It  will  for  this  time,"  said  Hamilton  ;  "  let  me  pass."  The  soldier  re- 
luctantly obeyed  the  illegal  command,  and  Hamilton  and  his  young  companion  reached  head- 
quarters without  further  difficulty.  Colonel  Hamilton  afterward  married  Mis*  Schuyler. 
She  still  survives  him  (1849),  and  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  years  is  the  attractive  center  of 
a  cirale  of  devoted  friends  at  Washington  city,  her  present  place  of  residence. 

I  passed  the  night  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Judge  Ford,  and  in  the  room  which  Wash- 
ington and  hi*  lady  had  occupied.  The  carpet  upon  the  floor,  dark  and  of  a  rich  pattern, 
is  the  same  that  was  pressed  by  the  feet  of  the  venerated  chief  nearly  seventy  years  ago ; 
and  in  an  apartment  below  were  a  looking-glass,  secretary,  and  book-case  that  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the  furniture  of  the  house  at  that  time.'     The  room  fronts  south,  and,  the  sky  being 

'  I  intend  to  devote  a  cbapter  la  die  consideratiop  of  the  social  ooaditioo  of  the  Aiaericaiu  at  ibe  tine 
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Vtew  of  an  EcIipM  of  tiie  Moon.       R«fleelioii8.       FhtaiiOM  of  tlie  Rerolntiooaiy  Govemment       EmiMkm  of  Billi  of  Credit 

September  12,    p^^^tly  clear,  I  had  a  fine  view,  from  the  window,  of  an  almoBt  total  eclipse 
^^^  of  the  moon,  which  occorred  at  about  midnight.     Am  from  that  interesting  ob- 

servatory I  watched  the  progress  of  the  obscuration,  and  then  the  gradual  enlightenment 
of  the  satellite,  it  appeared  to  me  a  most  significant  emblem  of  the  political  condition  of 
America,  and  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  at  the  time  when,  from  the  same  window.  Washing- 
ton,  with  anxious  eye,  had  doubtless  gazed  upon  the  same  moon  in  its  silent  path- way  among 
the  stars.  It  was  the  gloomiest  period  of  the  war.  For  many  months  the  bright  prospects 
of  the  patriots  were  passing  deeper  and  deeper  within  the  penumbra  of  British  power  and  op- 
pression, and,  at  the  beginning  of  1780,  only  a  faint  curve  of  light  was  seen  upon  the  disk 
of  hope ;  the  eclipse  was  almost  total.  Firumcwl  embarrassment  was  the  chief  bane  of  the 
patriots,  and  the  expected  antidote  of  rebellion  for  the  Loyalists  and  the  king.  Let  us  here 
take  a  brief  view  of  the  financial  afiairs  of  the  Revolutionary  govemment. 

When  the  Continental  army  was  organized,  in  June,  1775,  and  other  methods  of  defense 
were  adopted  by  the  General  Congress,  the  necessity  for  providing  pecuniary  means  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses,  demanded  and  received  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  delegates.  The 
colonies,  deprived,  in  a  great  measure,  of  all  commercial  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the 
world,  by  the  unwise  and  oppressive  policy  of  the  mother  country,  a  paper  medium  seemed 
to  be  their  only  resource.  It  was  a  blessing  at  the  beginning,  but  proved  a  curse  in  the  end. 
To  place  it  upon  a  footing  that  should  command  the  public  confidence,  and  to  secure  it  from 
depreciation,  was  important  and  difficult.  The  New  York  Convention,  foreseeing  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  measure,  had  already  considered  the  subject,  and  a  committee  of  that  body  had 
reported  suggestions  a  few  weeks  previously.  They  proposed  three  distinct  modes  of  issuing 
paper  money.  First,  that  each  colony  should  issue,  for  itself,  the  sum  which  might  be  ap- 
propriated to  it  by  Congress.  Second,  that  the  united  colonies  should  issue  the  whole  sum 
necessary,  and  each  colony  become  bound  to  sink  its  proportionable  part ;  and,  third,  that 
Congress  should  issue  the  whole  sum,  every  colony  be  bound  to  discharge  its  proportion,  and 
the  united  colonies  be  obliged  to  pay  that  part  which  any  colony  should  fail  to  discharge. 
The  convention  preferred  the  last  mode,  as  afibrding  higher  security  to  those  who  should  re- 
ceive the  paper,  and,  of  consequence,  as  likely  to  obtain  more  ready,  general,  and  confidential 
circulation.  It  was  also  believed  that  it  would  be  an  additional  bond  of  union  to  the  asso- 
ciated colonies.* 

The  Continental  Congress  adopted,  substantially,  the  last  proposition,  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  session  of  1775,  three  millions  of  dollars  were  issued  in  bills  of  credit,  and  the  faith 
of  the  confederated  colonies  was  pledged  for  their  redemption.'     This  sum  was  appropriated 

of  the  Revolution,  and  shall  then  introduce  sketches  of  the  dress,  furniture,  &o.,  of  the  people.  Drawings 
of  the  articles  here  mentioned  will  appear  among  them.  Judge  Ford  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  mir- 
ror was  not  demolished,  for  the  room  in  which  it  hung  ynA  occupied,  at  one  time,  by  some  of  the  subalterns 
of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  who  were  sons  of  some  of  the  leading  men  of  that  state— gentlemen  by  birth,  but 
rowdies  in  practice.  They  injured  the  room  very  much  by  their  nightly  carousals,  but  the  mirror  escaped 
their  rough  treatment.     Since  my  visit,  Judge  Ford  has  deceased,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years. 

*  Pitkin,  i.,  347.     Records  of  the  New  York  Convention. 

'  The  resolution  providing  for  the  first  emission  of  bills  was  adopted  on  the  22d  of  June,  1775,  and  was 
as  follows  :  "  RetolvttL,  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  millions  of  Spanish  milled  dollars  be  emitted  by  the 
Congress  in  bills  of  credit,  for  the  defense  of  America."  On  the  next  day  the  committee  appointed  for  the 
occasion  reported  and  offered  resolutions  (which  were  adopted)  as  follows :  "  Retolved,  That  the  number  and 
denomination  of  the  bills  to  be  emitted  be  as  follows : 

49,000  bUls  of  8  dollars  each,  $392,000 
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OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 


among  the  coloDies  according  to  the  Buppowd  numbei  of  the  inhkbitantft,  inclading  aegroBB 
and  mulattoei  and  each  colony  was  to  pay  iu  proportion,  in  lour  eqiud  annual  paymenU,  the 


drat  by  the  last  of  November,  1779,  and  the  fourth  by  the  last  of  November,  1782.  The 
Beveral  Colonial  Conventiona  were  to  provide,  by  t&xes,  tor  linking  their  proportion  of  the 
bills,  and  the  bills  themselves  were  to  be  received  in  payment  for  such  taxes.  Two  general 
treasurers  were  ^)pointed,  and  it  was  recommended  to  each  colony  to  appoint  a  treasurer. 
The  amount  of  the  Grat  emission  waa  two  millions  of  dollars. 

"  Sevilted,  That  the  Tonn  of  the  bilU  be  aa  foUova : 

CONTINENTAL   CDRKENCT. 
Jtfo. DoUarl. 

This  bill  entilleB  the  bearer  to  receive Spuiiah  milled  doUan,  or  the  valae  thereof  in  gold 

end  silver,  according  to  the  reaolutioiu  of  the  Congren,  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  tenth  day  uf  May, ' 
A.D.  1775. 

"  Saolvid,  That  Mr.  J.  Adams,  Mr.  J.  Hatledge,  Mr,  Doane,  Dr.  Franklin,  and  Mr-  Wilson  be  •  oom- 
mittee  to  get  proper  plates  engmved,  to  provide  paper,  and  to  agree  vith  printers  to  print  the  above  bills."* 

'  The  paper  on  which  these  bills  were  printed  was  quite  thick,  and  the  enemy  c^ed  it  "  the  partiboard 
money  of  the  rebels."  The  vignettes  were  generally,  both  in  device  and  motto,  signiflcant.  The  one  most 
prominent  in  the  engraving  represents  a  bearer  in  the  slow  but  snre  prooea*  of  cutting  down  a  tree  with  Its 
teeth.  The  motto,  "  Pkksivbbabdo— iy  i*tr«Dmmu,"  said  to  the  oolontst^  "  Persist,  and  yon  will  be  sno- 
cessful."  I  will  notice  a  few  other  deviaes  and  mottoes  of  bills  which  I  have  seen.  A  globe,  with  the  motto, 
in  Latin,  "The  Loan  siionb;  let  the  eaeth  sejoiob."  A  oandlestiolt  with  thirteen  bnuiohes  an^ 
bnroers,  denoting  the  number  of  states ;  motto,  "-One  fibe,  axd  to  the  sake  piTBrosE."  A  thom-buA 
with  a  hand  grasping  it ;  motto,  "  Sustaih  ob  abstain."  A  oironlar  obain  bearing  on  each  link  the  name 
of  a  stale,  on  emblem  of  union ;  motto,  "  We  are  one."  I  have  in  my  poeaenion  a  eoin,  made  of  some  . 
composition  resembling  Gennan  silver  of  the  present  day  (of  which  the  following  is  a  fac-simlle  the  proper 


*  "Hh  plalcfl  wQTd  CDgrKvad  on  copper  bj  Ftul  B«Teiv,  af  Be 
uf  New  HiTsn.  uid  ui  E^1\ihmu  DHDad  Bmttben,  In  FMul 
BQgrtTed  u  eu-lT  u  1T60.  BsTem  be«iiii  >  Utile  liter.  In  ITG 
Act.  ThU.  nod  >  cM^cuure  ctSei  Tha  SmmloBii  RMcizidart, ' 
pabliabed  a  print  In  1T70,  repmenUjig  the  -  BostoD  MBAUore," 


Hon.  HItiuiiUNiIhulelHiirdiOftbeiuucltr, Ai 
^IphU,  were  tba  only  engraTeT*  In  Americft  et  that 
S  be  EDgnisd  A  plctui  emblemslle  of  Ibe  repenl  i 
rBTH  very  populw,  end  hud  i  .       — 


■  Doollttlc^ 
ue.    Hani 


_  if  the  Rriltili  troipi  In  BdHoh.  In  1T7S  be  eDgraied  tbe  plUH,  nude  tbe  press,  ind  printod  tbs  bills  of 
moner  ordoTDd  bj  the  FitiTlaclAl  Congrcse  of  Mmutcbiuectt.  Doolltlle  wia  At  Lexlngtoo  ud  Concord,  Bid  msde  dn 
esgriTlngi  of  tbe  lUnniihei  U  Umo  placeA  The  >ketch«  wen  lusde  on  Uu  morning  ifter  Ae  augifEmeDli,  oi 
fTATsd  dnrlng  tbe  iummer  of  mi.  Mr.  SoaUttle  H^Red  tai  rHngnvlng  tbe  butle  of  Lexington  on  ■  imallar  k 
farty-Oirea  jam  sfterwsid,  for  Bsrbat'i  "  Hlstorr  end  AndqotllM  of  Hew  HaTen."    A  copj  af  U,  bj  pi 
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New  EmiMioiw  of  Continental  BiEi.        Plans  for  Redemption.        ConnterfieltB  iaraed  by  the  Tories.        First  ccrined  Money. 


1775. 


On  the  25th  of  July  the  Continental  Congress  ordered  the  issuing  of  one  million 
of  dollars  more,*  and  from  time  to  time  new  emissions  were  authorized,  to  meet  the 
demands  upon  the  treasury,  until,  at  the  beginning  of  1780,  the  enormous  sum  of  two  hund- 
red millions  of  dollars  had  been  issued,  no  part  of  which  had  been  redeemed.  While  the 
amount  of  the  issues  was  small,  the  credit  of  the  bills  was  good ;  but  when  new  emissions 
took  place,  and  no  adequate  measures  for  redemption  were  exhibited,  the  people  became  sus- 
picious of  those  frail  representatiyes  of  money,  and  their  value  began  to  depreciate.  This 
effect  did  not  occur  until  eighteen  months  from  the  time  of  the  first  emission  had  elapsed. 
Twenty  millions  of  the  Continental  bills  were  then  in  circulation,  besides  a  large  amount 
of  local  issues  by  the  several  states.  It  was  now  perceived  that  depreciation  was  inevita- 
ble, and  Congress  proposed,  as  a  substitute  for  further  issues,  a  loan  of  five  millions,  at  an 
interest  of  four  per  cent.  A  lottery  was  also  authorized,  designed  to  raise  a  like  sum  on 
loan,  the  prizes  being  payable  in  loan  office  certificates.  These  offices  were  opened  in  all 
the  states ;  the  rate  of  interest  was  raised  from  four  to  six  per  cent.,  but  the  loans  came  in 
very  slowly.  The  treasury  ran  low,  the  loan  offices  were  overdrawn  by  the  commissaries* 
drahs,  the  issue  of  bills  was  reluctantly  recommenced,  and  ten  additional  millions  were  speed- 
ily authorized.  During  the  year  1778  sixty  millions  and  a  half  were  added  to  the  issues 
already  made.  The  commissioners  in  France  (see  page  86)  had  been  instructed  to  borrow 
money  there,  but  as  yet  they  had  been  unsuccessful. 

Various  plans  were  proposed  at  difi!erent  times  to  sink  those  issues  of  bills  of  credit,  but 
none  could  be  put  into  efficient  practical  operation.  The  several  states  issued  paper  money 
independently  of  the  Continental  Congress  ;  and  the  Loyalists,  aided  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
in  the  autumn  of  1778  sent  out  large  quantities  of  counterfeits  of  the  Continental  emissions 
of  May  20th,  1777,  and  April  1 1th,  1778,  and  scattered  them  as  widely  among  the  people 
as  their  means  would  allow.  Under  these  circumstances,  Congress  felt  the  necessity  of 
making  an  extraordinary  efibrt  to  sustain  'the  declining  credit  of  the  bills,  by  making  some 
provision  for  their  actual  redemption.  On  the  2d  of  January,  1779,  it  was  "Resolved, 
That  the  United  States  be  called  on  to  pay  in  their  respective  quotas  of  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  year  1779,  and  of  six  millions  of  dollars  annually  for  eighteen  years  from  and 
after  the  year  1779,  as  a  fund  for  sinking  the  emissions  and  loans  of  the  United  States  to 
the  31st  of  December,  1778,  inclusive."  It  was  provided  that  any  bills  emitted  by  order 
of  Congress  prior  to  1780,  and  no  others,  should  be  received  in  payment  of  those  quotas.  A 
period  of  five  months  was  given  for  talf ing  out  of  circulation  the  emissions  which  had  been 
counterfeited,  during  which  time  they  were  to  be  received  into  the  public  treasury  in  pay- 


size),  bearing  the  same  device  on  one  side.  On  a  three  dollar  note  is  a  derice  representing  a  stork  strug- 
gling with  an  eagle — ^the  feeble  col- 
onies warring  with  strong  Great 
Britain;  motto,  "The  besult  is 
uiiCERTAiN."  This  bill  is  dated 
eighteen  days  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
A  majestic   oak-tree ;  motto,  "  I 

SHALL     FLOURISH    THEOUGB    AGES 

OF  AGES."  A  hand  planting  a 
young  tree ;  motto,  "  Foe  posteb- 
iTy.''  A  boar  enconntering  a 
spear;  motto,  "Death,  or  life 
WITH  DECENCY."  A  harp,  de- 
noting harmony;  motto,  "Large 

THINGS      are       consonant      WITH 

SMALL  ONES."  A  figure  of  Jus- 
tice ;  motto,  "  The  will  of  Justice." 


Fao-simils  or  the  fibst  Monet  coined  by  the  United  States. 


^  As  the  signing  of  so  many  bills  would  require  more  time  than  the  members  could  spare  from  public 
duties,  Congress  appointed  twenty-eight  gentlemen  to  perform  the  duty,  allowing  each  one  dollar  and  thirty- 
three  cents  for  every  thousand  bills  signed  and  numbered  by  him.  It  was  necessary  for  each  bill  to  have 
the  signature  of  two  of  them. 
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Depredation  of  the  Paper  Money.  CooAialon  In  Trade.  Foreign  and  Domeatio  Debt  Specie  Valne  of  the  BiDa. 

ment  of  debts  and  taxes,  and  also  into  the  Continental  loan  offices,  either  on  loan  or  to  be 
exchanged  for  other  bills  of  a  new  tenor,  bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent.,  and  redeemable 
in  specie  within  six  years.     The  old  bills  thns  called  in  were  to  be  destroyed.^ 

This  efibrt,  like  its  predecessors,  was  unsuccessful.  Prices  rose  as  the  money  sank  in 
value,  and  every  branch  of  trade  was  deranged.  In  several  states  laws  limiting  prices  were 
still  ill  force,  and  the  rapid  depreciation  of  the  bills  threw  all  contracts  into  confusion.  The 
amount  in  circulation  on  the  1st  of  September,  1779,  was  a  hundred  and  sixty  millions. 
Congress  resolved  that  the  issues  should  not  exceed  two  hundred  millions  in  the  whole. 
The  loans  prior  to  the  1st  of  August,  1778,  the  interest  of  which  was  payable  in  bills  on 
France,  were  seven  millions  and  a  half.  The  loans  contracted  since  were  more  than  twenty- 
six  millions.  The  debt  abroad  was  estimated  at  four  millions.  Only  three  millions  out  of 
the  sixty  millions  of  paper  dollars  already  called  for  from  the  states  had  been  paid  into  the 
public  treasury. 

Congress  was  powerless  to  stay  the  downward  tendency  of  the  paper  currency.  It  con- 
tinued to  depreciate  and  prices  to  rise.  Early  in  1780,  forty  paper  dollars  were  worth  only 
one  in  specie.'  The  commissaries  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  purchase  supplies  for  the 
army,  for  the  people  refused  to  exchange  their  articles  for  the  almost  worthless  paper. 
Direct  taxes  had  been  unsuccessfully  tried  to  replenish  the  treasury,  and,  as  supplies  could 
not  be  obtained,  a  speedy  dissolution  of  the  army  and  abandonment  of  the  rebellion  seemed 
inevitable. 

Congress  was  obliged  to  open  new  resources  for  the  supply  of  the  army,  and  required  each 
state  to  furnish  a  certain  quantity  of  beef,  pork,  flour,  com,  forage,  and  other  articles,  which 
were  to  be  deposited  in  such  places  as  the  commander-in-chief  should  determine.  The  states 
were  to  be  credited  for  the  amount  at  a  fixed  valuation  in  specie.     This  scheme  was  utterly 

^  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  i.,  p.  5. 

'  The  following  bill  of  items  is  preserved,  and  illustrates  the  value  of  the  Continental  bills  in  1781  : 

Captain  A.  M*Laiib,* 

Bo*t  of  W.  NXOHOLLS, 
Jbniuirf  Scih,  1781. 

1  pair  boots $600 

6|  yds.  calico,  at  85  ds 752 

6  yds.  chintz,  at  150  ds 900 

\\  yds.  moreen,  at  100  ds 450 

4hdkfe.,  at  lOOds 400 

8  yds.  quality  binding,  4  ds i 32 

1  skein  of  silk 10 

>3,144 

If  paid  m  specie £18  10«. 

Received  payment  in  fall,;*. 

For  Wm.  NicHOLLs. 

JONA.   JoifBS. 

The  following  scale  of  depreciation  is  also  preserved : 

VaXu/i  o/$100  tn  £^cm  in  CatUinental  Money, 

1T77.  im  1T79.  178a  1781. 

January 9105  $3.29 $742  $2934  ....!$7400 

February 107  350 868 3322  7500 

March 109  370  1000  3736  0000 

April 112  400  1104  4000 


■  •  •  •  • 


May 115  400  1215  4600 

June 120  400  1342  6400 

July 125  425  1477  8900 

August 150  450  1630  7000 

September....  175  475  1800  7100  

October 275  500  2030  7200  

November 300  545  2308  7300  

December  ....  310 634  2593  7400  Nothing. 


*  Ctptain  M'Lane  waB  the  father  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treeaury. 
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impracticable,  from  the  want  of  authority  to  enfi>ice  the  demands,  and  the  distance  of  leTend 
states  from  the  army,  and  Congress  speedily  abandoned  it.  The  several  states  were  then 
recommended  by  Congress  to  pass  laws  making  paper  money  a  legal  tender,  at  its  nominal 
value,  for  the  dischaige  of  debts  which  had  been  contracted  to  be  paid  in  hard  cash.  Such 
laws  were  enacted,  and  many  dishonest  debtors  took  advantage  of  them.  Although  the  bills 
were  passing  at  the  rate  of  twenty  for  one,  they  were  made  a  lawful  tender,  and  debts  were 
discharged  at  a  cheap  rate.  It  was  one  of  the  most  unwise  and  unjust  acts  committed  by 
Congress  during  the  war.  The  honest  and  simple  were  defrauded,  and  the  rogues  were  im- 
mense gainers.'  The  people  justly  raised  a  great  clamor,  while  the  friends  of  the  king  greatly 
rejoiced  in  seeing  the  growth  of  what  they  deemed  the  canker-worm  in  the  seed  of  rebellion.* 
Among  the  most  prominent  evils  arising  finom  the  rapid  depreciation  of  the  paper  was  a 
spirit  of  speculation  and  fraud,  which  excited  unfounded  jealousies  and  suspicionf.     The 


'  WftBhington  opposed  the  measure  from  the  begimiiiig  as  iniqnitoos,  unjust,  and  firanght  with  die 
evilfl.  He  was  a  considerable  loser  by  it.  While  at  Morristown,  a  respectable  man  in  the  neighborhood 
was  very  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  the  chief^  and  they  were  generally  reciprocated.  This  man  paid  his 
debts  in  the  depreciated  currency,  under  the  law,  and  the  fact  became  known  to  Washington.  Some  time 
afterward  the  man  called  at  head-quarters,  but  the  general  hardly  noticed  him.  This  coldness  was  obaenred 
by  the  officers,  and  La  Fayette  remarked,  "  General,  this  man  seems  much  devoted  to  you,  and  yet  you  have 
scarcely  noticed  him."  Washington  replied,  smiling,  ^*  I  know  I  have  not  been  cordial ;  I  trieid  hard  to  be 
civil,  and  attempted  to  speak  to  him  two  or  three  times,  but  that  Continental  money  stopped  my  mouth." 

*  Rev.  Charles  Inglis,  who  was  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  in  New  Tork,  from  1777  until  1782,  and,  after 
the  peace,  was  made  Lord  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  a  letter  to  Joseph  Galloway,  the  great  Pennsylvania 
Loyalist,  then  in  London,  thus  writes,  under  date  of  December  12th,  1778,  in  reference  to  the  immense  is- 
sues and  the  depreciation  of  the  bills  of  credit :  **  The  fee  simple  of  the  thirteen  United 
Siatet  is  not  equal  to  this  sum,  which  is  still  increasing.     I  therefore  think  it  utterly 
impossible  to  support  the  credit  of  this  money ;  and  were  there  nothing  else,  tkU  would 
bt  tufficient  to  dettroy  the  rebeUioHy  if  Britain  would  hold  the  places  she  now  possesses, 
and  keep  a  moderate  number  of  cruisers  on  the  coast.     The  mode  of  securing  French 
debts,  by  which  the  colonies  became  mortgaged  for  the  fripperies  of  every  French  ped- 
dler, is  another  embarrassing  article  on  this  head,  which  must  prove  ruinous  to  America." 
Daniel  Coxe,  a  member  of  the  king's  council  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  refugee  in  New  York, 
writing  to  Galloway,  under  date  of  February  14th,  1779,  says,  *^  The  current  deprecia- 
tion of  their  money  now  at  Philadelphia  is  fifteen  for  one ;  and  tho'  there  are  dubi  and 
private  associations  endeavoring  to  support  its  credit,  nothing  will  do,  nor  can  any 
thing,  in  my  opinion,  now  save  'em  on  this  point  but  a  foreign  loan,  and  which,  though 
they  affect  otherwise,  I  think  they  can  not  negotiate  any  where  in  Europe,  unless  all  the     fg 
moneyed  nations  are  turned  fools ;  and  if  they  can  not  command  a  loan,  and  are  pre-      J^ 
vented  from  all  remittances  and  trade  southward,  they  must  sink,  never  again,  I  hope, 

to  rise In  short,  they  never  were  so  wretched  and  near  destruction  as  at  this 

moment,  and,  unless  some  unforeseen  event  takes  place  in  their  favor  soon,  I  firmly 

expect  the  next  summer  must  end  their  independence  and  greatness For  God's 

sake,  then,  encourage  every  degree  of  spirit  and  exertion  idl  you  can,  and  quickly ;  a 

good  push,  and  they  go  to  the  wall  infallibly."     Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  letters  sent 

to  England  by  the  Loyalists  from  1778  until  1781.     The  financial  embarrassments  of 

Congress  gave  Loyalists  and  friends  of  government  strong  hopes  that  it  would  accom*     Ciphsk  Alpbabst. 

plish  what  British  arms  had  failed  to  do.     It  may  be  here  remarked  that  many  of  the 

letters  which  passed  between  the  Loyalists  here  and  their  friends  abroad  were  written  in  cipher,  so  that, 

should  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  they  might  not  be  read,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  writers  and 

■f-  -iH'fO't'CO  ^'i^^  670"^  *  ^J^tfy'i'  7^!^7¥MC0  flc 

Clinton  has  sent         k  secret  expedition  up 

THE  Hudson  to  intercept  Washington. 

Fac-sxvilx  op  Cipheb  WuTmo. 

their  cause.  I  here  give,  for  the  gratification  of  the  curious,  an  alphabetical  key,  and  a  fac-eimile  or  two 
lines  of  the  cipher  writing,  copied  from  one  of  the  letters  of  a  distinguished  Tory,  together  with  the  inter- 
pretation. 
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rapid  rise  in  prices  was  unjustly  attributed  to  extortion  on  the  part  of  public  officers,  and 
even  Creneral  Greene,  who  acted  as  quarter-master  general,  was  accused  of  enriching  him- 
self at  the  public  expense,  because  he  received  for  his  salary  a  per  centage  on  all  moneys  dis- 
bursed, and  the  depreciation  made  the  nominal  amount  vast.  Individual  speculators  and 
monopolizers  were  the  extottioners  and  the  oppressors  of  the  people,  and  of  them  Washing- 
ton said,  in  a  letter  to  President  Reed,  "  I  would  to  Grod  that  some  of  the  more  atrocious  in 
each  state  were  hung  in  gibbets  upon  a  gallows  four  times  as  high  as  the  one  prepared  for 
Haman."  It  was  remarked,  **  that  while  the  honest  and  patriotic  were  impoverished,  rogues 
and  Tories  were  fast  growing  rich." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1779,  the  country  was  greatly  agitated  by  the  exist- 
ing financial  embarrassments.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  chief  cities  on  the  subject.  In 
Philadelphia,  party  feelings,  growing  out  of  the  currency  question,  became  so  strong  and  de* 
cided  that  a  riot  took  place  under  the  very  eyes  of  Congress.  A  committee  had  undertaken 
to  regulate  the  prices  of  flour,  rum,  sugar,  molasses,  cofiee,  salt,  and  other  articles  of  general 
use.  Robert  Morris  and  other  leading  merchants  refused  to  conform  to  the  regulation.  Wil- 
son, Clymer,  and  Mifflin,  with  their  friends,  were  threatened  with  banishment  to  New  York, 
as  abettors  and'defenders  of  the  Tories.  They  armed  themselves,  and  repaired  to  October  4, 
Wilson's  house.  A  mob,  with  fire-arms  and  two  cannons,  approached.  Some  ^^^• 
shots  were  fired,  and  one  of  the  defenders  of  the  house  was  killed.  A  man  and  a  boy  of  the 
mob  were  also  killed.  The  mob  were  about  to  force  the  door,  when  Reed,  the  president  of 
Congress,  appeared  with  some  cavalry,  and  partially  restored  order,  but  it  "was  necessary  for 
the  citizens  to  turn  out  and  patrol  the  streets.  It  was  several  days  before  quiet  was  restored. 
In  the  midst  of  this  general  excitement  a  convention  of  the  five  Eastern  States  October  to, 
was  held  at  Hartford,  and  Congress,  unable  longer  to  disguise  the  fact  that  its  ^t^- 
bills  of  credit  were  permanently  depreciating,  approved  of,  and  recommended,  a  plan  elab- 
orated by  that  convention,  to  regulate  prices  on  the  basis  of  twenty  paper  dollars  for  one  of 
specie.  This  measure  partially  quieted  the  public  mind.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the 
two  hundred  millions  were  emitted,  and  the  press  was  stopped.^  At  that  time  the  depre- 
ciation stood  thirty  for  one,  and  was  constantly  increasing.  The  diversion  of  labor  from  agri- 
cultural and  other  industrial  pursuits,  the  destruction  of  grain  by  the  belligerent  forces  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  combined  with  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  finances  of  govern- 
ment, which  we  have  briefly  considered,  threatened  famine  and  general  bankruptcy ;  and 
during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1780,  when  Washington  had  his  quarters  at  Morristown, 
the  hope  of  the  patriot  was  suffering  an  almost  total  eclipse ;  it  was  the  gloomiest  period  of 
the  Revolution.  The  fioancial  operations  which  subsequently  occurred  will  be  noticed  here- 
after, such  as  long  drafls  on  the  United  States  commissioners  abroad,  and  foreign  loans. 

We  have  made  a  wide  but  necessary  digression  in  turning  aside  to  view  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  the  patriots  at  the  period  under  consideration.  Let  us  resume  our  journey  and  his- 
toric annotations. 

I  lefl  Morristown  for  Springfield  in  the  early  morning  train.  The  air  was  September  la, 
cool  and  bracing,  and  I  had  a  pleasant  walk  of  about  a  mile  from  the  station,  i^^- 

at  the  foot  of  the  Short  Hills,  to  the  pretty  village  lying  in  the  bosom  of  a  fertile  plain  near 
the  banks  of  the  Rahway  River.  The  trees  upon  the  surrounding  hills  were  beginning  to 
assume  the  variegated  livery  of  autumn,  not  from  the  eflects  of  firosts,  but  of  a  long  drought ; 
yet  on  the  plain  every  thing  was  as  green  as  in  June,  except  the  ripening  maize.  I  sought 
for  the  "  oldest  inhabitant,"  and  found  him  in  the  person  of  the  venerable  Gilbert  Edwards, 
who  was  a  half-grown  boy  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Springfield,  and  sold  apples  to  the 
American  soldiers  when  they  came  down  from  the  Short  Hills  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  the 
enemy  under  Knyphausen,  the  Grerman  general.'     He  kindly  accompanied  me  to  the  place 

^  Pitkin,  Marshall,  Ramsay,  Gordon,  Sparks,  Hildreth. 

*  General,  the  Baron  Knypbansen,  was  a  native  of  Alsace,  then  one  of  the  Rhenish  provinces.  His  father 
was  a  oolonel  in  the  German  regiment  of  Dittforth,  in  the  service  of  John,  Buke  of  Marlboroogh.  The  gen- 
eral was  bred  a  soldier,  and  served  nnder  Frederic  the  First,  father  of  Frederic  th^  Great  of  Prussia.     The 
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where  the  piiocipal  engagement  occurred,  which  U  on  the  right  of  the  present  turnpike  lead- 
ing from  Springfield  to  Elizabethtown,  and  a  few  rfxi*  westward  of  the  Rahway.  Nothing 
now  remains  upon  the  ipot  to  indicate  military  operatiom,  for  no  works  were  thiown  up  on 
the  oecaaion.  The  hattle  was  the  result  of  an  unexpected  invuion.  The  knoll  on  wbieh 
the  Americans  were  posted,  thea  oovered  with  apple-trees,  ii 
now  bare,  only  a  few  stumps  remaining  ;  but  on  the  eastern 
dope  a  few  of  the  trees  are  left,  venerable  in  form  and  feature, 
and  venerated  for  their  assooiations.  One  of  them  is  piotured 
in  the  engraving.  It  bean  eeveral  scan  of  wounds  inflicted 
by  the  cannon-halls  of  the  approaching  enemy.  They  are  "  hon- 
orable scars,"  and  I  bespeak  for  the  veteran  a  perpetual  pension 
of  respect. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1 780,  General  Knyphausen,  then  in  tem- 
porary cammaod  of  the  British  troops  in  New  York  during  the 
absence  of  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton at  the  south,  dispatch- 
ed Brigadier-general  Mathews  from  Staten  Island  with 
about  five  thousand  troops,  who  landed  at  Elisabeth- 
town  Point.  He  had  been  informed  that  the  Ameri- 
can army  at  Aforristown  was  much  dissatisfied,  and 
ripe  for  mutiny  and  treason,  and  that  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  were  ready  to  join  the  royal  standard  as  soon  as 
ample  protection  should  be  guarantied  them.  Influ- 
enced by  these  opinions,  Knyphausen  ordered  Mathews 
to  march  toward  Morristown,  but  the  annoyances  which 
be  met  with  on  the  way  soon  undeceived  him.  He 
burned  the  village  of  Connecticut  Farms,  and  advanced 
on  Springfield,  hut,  being  informed  that  Washington 
had  sent  a  foree  to  oppose  him,  he  wheeled  and  return- 
ed to  Elizabethtown.  Many  of  his  soldiers  were  cut 
off  during  the  recession,  by  small  parties  of  Jerseymen 
concealed  behind  fences,  rocks,  and  b^jshes.  On  reach- 
ing Elizabethtown  Point,  he  intrenched  his  farces  with- 
in the  old  works  thrown  up  there  by  the  Americans, 
where  they  reoiained  about  a  fortnight. 

In  the  mean  while,  General  Clinton  arrived  irom  the 
south,  and  determined  to  carry  out  the  plan  arranged  by  Knyphausen,  to  capture  the  stores 
at  Morristown,  and,  if  possible,  draw  Washington  out  from  his  strong  position  among  the 
Short  Hills,  into  a  general  engagement.  He  also  look  pains  to  mislead  Washington,  by  em- 
twelve  thoasaad  Gennan  troops  hired  fay  the  Eagliah  gorernmeat,  for  service  in  America,  were  placed  an- 
der  his  conunoiul,  and  the  Hcsaians  were  led  by  the  Baion  da  Reiilesel.  He  arrived  vilh  bis  troops,  under 
convoy  of  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  in  June,  1776,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island  in  Aii|;u3t  fol- 
towing.  He  was  also  in  the  battle  of  Brendjwine,  and  conunanded  an  expedition  to  Sprin^^eld,  New  Jer- 
sey. For  some  months  diuing  tho  absence  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  the  south,  Knyphausen  was  in  omuoand 
oT  the  cj^  of  New  York.  He  was  about  sixty  years  aJT  age,  passessed  of  a  fine  figure,  and  was  remarka- 
bly amiable  and  simple-minded.  La  Fayelte  used  to  telt  an  anoodote  concermng  him,  on  the  authority  of 
British  officers.  The  pass^e  to  Amerioa  was  very  long,  and  one  night,  while  playing  whist  in  the  cabin, 
Knyphausen  suddenly  tonied  (o  the  captain  and  said,  with  an  air  of  much  sincerity,  "  Captain,  ain't  we  hab 
sail^  past  America  ?"     He  died  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

'  EiFLARATion  o?  THE  Maf. — The  stream  with  branches,  and  running  in  a  southerly  direction,  ii  th« 
Rahway  River ;  a  is  the  house  fstill  standing)  of  Mrs.  Mathews,  near  which  the  enemy  formed  for  battle  i 
b,  the  site  of  Byram'i  Tacrm,  at  the  foot  of  the  first  range  of  hills ;  c,  the  Springfield  and  Elizabethtown 
turnpike ;  d,  the  Vauxhall  Road  j  t,  the  first  position  of  the  brigades  of  Stark  and  Maxwell,  aear  the  mill, 
and  north  of  tbe  nit-road  ;  f,  Shriove'a  regiment  at  the  second  bridge ;  g,  the  mill ;  A,  post  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, on  the  bills  in  the  rear  of  fiyram'i  Tburn.     The  other  localities  are  printed  m  the  map. 
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barking  troops  in  transports  on  the  Hudson,  as  if  an  expedition  was  intended  against  West 
Point.  Washington  was  deceived  by  this  movement,  and,  with  a  considerable  force,  march* 
ed  toward  the  Highlands,  leaving  Major*general  Greene  in  command  at  Springfield.  Clin- 
ton, perceiving  the  success  ot  his  stratagem,  crossed  over  to  Elizabethtown,  with  Knyphau- 
sen  and  additional  troops,  and  at  break  of  day  on  the  23d  the  whole  army,  consisting  j^^^ 
of  about  five  thousand  infantry,  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry,  and  from  fifteen  to  ^'^^ 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  advanced  toward  Springfield.  They  moved  in  two  columns,  one 
on  the  main  road  (the  present  turnpike)  leading  to  Springfield,  the  other  on  the  Vauxhall 
Road,  leading  to  the  principal  pass  among  the  Short  Hills,  a  series  of  high  ridges  at  the 
head  of  the  Springfield  plains.  The  Americans  were  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Greene.  The  right  column  of  the  enemy,  on  the  Vauxhall  Road,  was  opposed  by  Major 
Henry  Lee  with  his  cavalry,  and  some  pickets  under  Captain  Walker,  and  the  lefl  was  con- 
fronted by  Colonel  Dayton,  of  the  New  Jersey  line.*  The  remainder  of  the  American  troops 
had  been  posted  upon  the  roads  leading  to  the  difilerent  passes  over  the  mountains,  and  it 
was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  they  were  collected  in  force  at  Springfield  to  oppose 
the  enemy  concentrating  there.  The  latter,  after  maneuvering  to  gain  the  flanks  of  the 
Americans,  formed  upon  a  gentle  eminence  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rahway,  near  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Mathews,  which  is  still  standing.  Cok>nel  Angell,  with  his  regi- 
^  ment,  was  posted  in  the  orchard  upon  the  knoll  west  of  the  stream,  with  a  single 
field  piece  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Little,  to  defend  the  bridge ;  and  Colonel 
Shrieve's  regiment  was  drawn  up  at  the  second  bridge,  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  the  Americans,  if  such  a  movement  should  become  necessary. 
Lee's  dragoons,  and  the  pickets  under  Captain  Walker,  were  stationed  at  the 
Vauxhall  Bridge,  and  the  militia  were  drawn  up  on  the  flanks,  principally  under 
the  command  of  General  Dickinson,  of  New  Jersey. 

The  first  attack  was  made  by  the  enemy  upon  Lee*s  force  at  the  Vauxhall 
Bridge,  and  the  Americans  were  repulsed.  At  that  instant  the  British 
troops  near  the  first  Springfield  Bridge  moved  to  attack  Colonel  An- 
gell in  the  orchard.  Captain  Little  played  his  artillery  so  briskly 
and  well,  that  he  kept  the  enemy  east  of  the  bridge  for  some  time  ; 
but  bringing  their  artillery  to  bear,  they  pressed  forward,  forded  the 
stream  (which  is  there  only  about  two  rods  wide),  and  drove  the 
Americans  from  their  position  and  across  the  second  bridge.  The 
artillery  of  the  British,  being  leveled  too  high,  did  but  little  execu- 
tion, except  among  the  branches  of  the  apple-trees,  and  the  Amer- 
icans retreated  with  very  little  loss.  The  enemy  were  warmly  re- 
ceived at  the  second  bridge  by  Shrieve's  regiment,  but  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  obliged  the  gallant  little  band  of  Americans  to  fall 
back  and  join  the  brigades  of  Maxwell  and  Stark  upon  the  hill. 
'^si'rjjcr^  The  situation  of  the  patriot  army  was  now  critical.     The  enemy 

iims.  MathbwVs  Houu.a       was  pushing  vigorously  forward  on  the  Vauxhall  Road,  leading  in 


'  EUas  Dayton  was  bom  in  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  in  1735.  He  joined  the  army  during  the  French 
and  Indian  war.  He  was  a  member  of  the  corps  called  *^  Jersey  Blues,"  raised  in  1759  by  Edward  Hart, 
the  father  of  John,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  With  that  corps  he  fought  under 
Wolfe  at  Quebec.  He  was  one  of  the  Conunittee  of  Safety  at  Elizabethtown  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rev- 
olution; in  February,  1778,  Congress  appointed  him  colonel  of  a  New  Jersey  regiment;  aiS  in  1782  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  He  was  in  several  of  the  principal  battles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  had  three  horses  shot  under  him— -one  at  6ermal|town,  one  at  Springfield,  and  one  at  Crosswiok 
Bridge.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Cincinnati  of  New  Jersey,  and,  during  the  life  of  Washington, 
enjoyed  the  warm  .personal  friendship  of  that  distinguished  man.     He  died  at  Elizabethtown  in  1807. 

*  This  sketch  was  made  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rahway,  at  the  site  of  the  old  bridge.  This  is  now  the 
rear  of  the  house,  but,  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  the  road  was.*  upon  this  side  of  it,  which  formed  the  front. 
The  deviation  of  the  road  is  indicated  in  the  map  by  a  dotted  line.  Remains  of  the  abutments  of  the  ol<' 
bridge,  where  the  British  crossed,  may  still  be  seen. 
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their  rear,  and  their  numbers  were  too  small  to  guard  the  several  passes  through  the  mount* 
ains,  and  have  a  respectable  force  engaged  in  battle.  Greene  accordingly  ordered  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  except  the  two  brigades  already  mentioned,  to  take  post  on  l^e  hills  in  the 
rear  of  Byram*s  Tavern,  and  detached  the  regiments  of  Colonels  Webb  and  Jackson,  with 
one  piece  of  artillery,  to  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy  on  the.Vauxhall  Road.  The  move* 
ment  was  successful,  and  that  important  pass  was  secured. 

The  Americans  were  now  advantageously  posted,  and  Greneral  Greene  was  anxious  for  an 
engagement ;  but  Knyphausen  saw  his  own  disadvantage,  and,  after  setting  fire  to  the  vil- 
lage, began  a  retreat  toward  Elizabethtown.  Greene  ordered  out  detachments  to  extinguish 
the  flames  of  such  houses  as  were  not  within  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  but  their  ef« 
forts  were  of  little  avail.  The  church,  and  every  house  and  barn  in  the  village  but  three, 
were  burned.  One  of  the  latter  now  stands  close  by  the  tavern  of  Mr.  Reynolds.  It  is  a 
very  well  built  house,  and  exhibits  an  orifice  in  the  northwestern  gable,  made  by  the  passage 
of  a  cannon-ball.  The  parsonage  was  saved,  and  in  it  the  congregation  worshiped  until  a 
more  convenient  place  was  supplied. 

As  soon  as  the  village  was  fired,  the  enemy  began  their  retreat.  Captain  Davis,  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men  and  large  parties  of  militia,  fell  upon  their  flanks  and  rear, 
and  kept  up  a  continual  fire  upon  them  all  the  way  to  Ellizabethtown.  The  retreat  was  so 
precipitate  that  Stark's  brigade,  which  was  put  in  motion,  could  not  overtake  them.  At 
midnight  the  enemy  began  crossing  over  to  Staten  Island  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and 
by  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  had  evacuated  Elizabethtown  and  removed  their 
bridge.^  The  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  has  not  been  fully  given  on  either  side.  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Barber,  in  his  return  to  General  Greene,  reported  thirteen  Americans  killed,  and 
fifty-eight  wounded  and  missing.  In  this  report  was  not  included  the  return  of  Davis's  de- 
tachment and  of  the  militia  that  pursued  the  enemy  to  Elizabethtown.  The  militia  had 
twelve  wounded  and  none  killed.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  unknown.  The  newspapers  of 
the  day  put  down  their  loss  in  the  skirmish  at  Connecticut  Farms  and  vicinity,  two  weeks 
previous,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  killed,  and  as  many  wounded.  Colonel  Barber,  who  act^ 
ed  as  deputy  adjutant  general  on  the  occasion,  was  particularly  recommended  for  his  activ- 
ity, by  General  Greene,  in  his  report  of  the  engagement.*  General  Washington,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  movement  of  the  enemy  toward  Springfield,  sent  a  re-enforcement,  but  it  was  too 
late  to  save  the  town.  Greene,  in  his  report,  says,  <*  I  lament  that  our  force  was  too  small 
to  save  the  town  from  ruin.  I  wish  every  American  could  have  been  a  spectator ;  they 
would  have  felt  for  the  sufierers,  and  joined  to  revenge  the  injury." 

After  much  difficulty,  I  procured  a  conveyance  to  Elizabethtown.  Mr.  Meeker,  a  resi- 
dent of  Springfield,  seventy-four  years  old,  kindly  left  his  plow,  and  in  a  light  wagon  took 
me  thither,  by  the  way  of  Connecticut  Farms,  a  small  village  now  called  Union,  lying  four 
miles  northwest  of  Elizabethtown.  Almost  every  building  in  that  village  was  destroyed  by 
the  British  invaders  while  on  their  way  to  Springfield,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1780.  An  event 
occurred  there  at  that  time,  which  excited  the  greatest  indignation  throughout  the  country. 
The  family  of  the  Rev.  James  Caldwell,  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Eliz- 
abethtown, and  an  ardent  Whig,  had  removed  to  Connecticut  Farms  as  a  place  of  greater 
security,  and  occupied  the  parsonage.  Mrs.  Caldwell  was  the  daughter  of  John  Ogden,  of 
Newark,  and  was  greatly  beloved  for  her  piety  and  benevolence.     When  she  heard  of  the 

^  Report  of  Geheral  Greene  to  the  oommander-in-chief. 

'  Francis  Barber  was  born  at  Princeton  in  1751,  and  was  edacated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  He 
was  installed  rector  of  an  academic  institution  connected  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  in  which  situation  he  remained  until  tl)jB  oonmiencement  of  the  Revolution.  He  joined  the  patriot 
army,  and  in  1776  was  oommiasloned  by  Congress  a  major  of  the  third  battalion  of  New  Jersey  troops ;  at 
the  close  of  the  year  was  appointed  lieutenant  colonel,  and  subsequently  became  assistant  inspector  general 
\  under  Baron  Steuben.  He  was  in  constant  -service  during  the  whole  war,  was  in  the  principal  battles,  and 
was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown.  He  was  with  the  Continental  army  at  Newburgfa 
in  1783 ;  and  on  the  very  day  when  Washington  announced  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  to  the  army, 
he  was  killed  by  a  tree  falling  upon  him  while  riding  by  the  edge  of  a  wood. — Rev.  Nickolat  Murray. 
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approach  of  the  enemy,  and  the  people  fled  from  the  town,  she  resolved  to  remain,  trusting 
in  Providenoe  for  protection.  When  they  entered  the  village,  she  withdrew,  with  her  infant 
in  her  arms,  into  a  private  apartment,  and  engaged  in  religious  devotions.  A  maid,  who  had 
charge  of  the  other  children,  and  accompanied  her  to  the  private  apartment,  saw  a  "  red* 
ooat  soldier"  jump  over  the  fence  into  the  yard,  and  told  Mrs.  Caldwell  that  he  was  approach- 
ing the  window.  Mrs.  Caldwell  arose  from  a  bed  on  which  she  had  been  sitting,  and  at  that 
moment  the  soldier  discharged  his  musket  at  her  through  the  window.  It  was  loaded  with 
two  balls,  both  of  which  passed  through  her  body,  and  she  fell  lifeless  upon  the  floor,  in  the 
midst  of  her  children.'  It  was  with  much  difliculty  that  her  body  was  saved  from  the  con- 
flagration that'^nsued.  It  was  dragged  into  the  street,  and  lay  exposed  for  several  hours  in 
the  hot  sun,  when  some  of  her  friends  procured  liberty  to  take  it  to  the  house  of  Captain 
Wade,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  Her  husband  was  at  the  Short  Hills  that  night, 
sufiering  dreadfully  from  anxiety  respecting  his  family.  The  next  day  he  procured  a  flag 
and  went  to  Connecticut  Farms,  when  he  found  the  village  in  ruins  and  his  wife  no  more. 
That  cold-blooded  murder,  as  well  as  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  peaceful  viUage,  changed 
many  Tories  to  Whigs,  and  helped  to  confirm  the  settled  hatred  of  the  well-aflected  and  the 
patriots  against  the  British  goverimient,  whose  military  oflicers  winked  at  such  atrocities. 

On  our  way,  Mr.  Meeker  related  some  interesting  facts  concerning  his  family.  His  grand- 
fisither  was  a  stanch  republican,  and  had  eight  sons  and  four  sons-in-law  in  the  Continental 
army,  who  were  remarkable  for  their  physical  strength  and  moral  courage.  The  father  of 
Mr.  Edwards,  the  old  gentleman  who  went  over  the  Springfield  battle-ground  with  me,  was 
one  of  the  sons-in-law.  One  of  his  sons  (Mr.  Meeker *s  father)  lived  up  among  the  Short 
Hills,  and  was  a  substantial  farmer.  A  conversation  which  he  had  one  day  with  General 
Dayton,  at  Elizabethtown,  well  illustrates  the  political  character  of  m&ny  of  the  yeomanry 
of  that  period.  While  a  portion  of  the  standing  army,  under  the  administration  of  the  elder 
Adams,  was  at  Elizabethtown,  Mr.  Meeker  went  to  General  Dayton  to  pay  his  direct  tax, 
in  hard  cash,  for  the  support  of  the  army.  "  Of  what  use  is  your  standing  army  V*  asked 
Meeker.  «  To  support  Congress,'^  replied  Dayton.  "  Ay,  to  support  Congress  indeed," 
said  the  old  man,  bitterly.  <*  To  support  Congress  in  taking  away  our  liberties,  and  in  al- 
tering the  Constitution  so  as  to  place  men  in  public  offices  for  life.  I  fought  for  freedom 
through  the  war  for  nothing  (his  Continental  money  was  worthless),  and  now  I  want  to  pay 
for  my  land  and  be  independent  indeed,  but  tax  upon  tax  keeps  me  poor.  I  could  at  any 
time  raise  one  hundred  men  among  my  neighbors  upon  the  Short  Hills,  say  privately  to  your 
standing  army,  *  Come  and  help  us* — and  they  would  come,  and  we'd  march  to  Philadel- 
phia and  take  your  Congressmen  from  their  seats.  We  will  not  have  a  standing  army. 
Disband  it."  "  Our  standing  army,"  said  Dayton,  <<  will  intimidate  the  British."  '*  Look 
ahere.  General  Dayton,'*  said  Meeker,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  with  emotion,  **  you  are  well 
acquainted  in  London.  Write  to  your  acquaintances  there,  and  tell  them  that  Timothy 
Meeker  is  dead,  and  that  he  has  left  seven  sons,  every  one  of  whom  is  a  stronger  man  than 
he.  Tell  them  we  are  seven  times  stronger  than  before,  and  that  will  intimidate  them  more 
than  all  your  standing  armies,  that  suck  the  life-blood  from  the  people.*'  Such  was  the  logic 
of  New  Jersey  farmers  in  1798,  and  our  government  soon  acted  in  accordance  with  it. 

We  reached  Elizabethtown  at  about  noon,  and  having  ample  tkne  before  the  departure 

'  Sach  is  the  current  hlBtory,  and  the  diabolical  act  was  fixed  upon  "  a  British  soldier."  Some  believed 
that  the  occurrence  was  a  mere  accident,  resulting  from  the  cross  firing  of  the  combatants,  but  there  is  am- 
ple evidence  that  it  was  a  deliberate  murder.  A  correspondent  of  the  Newark  Advertiser  says  that  ^^  there 
is  evidence  of  a  very  direct  character,  which  affixes  the  guilt  of  murder  of  the  poor  lady  to  a  particular  in- 
dividual." "  A  very  respectable  citusen,*"  he  adds,  "  lately  deceased,  who  was  a  witness  of  the  scenes  of 
that  day,  says  that  a  man  named  M 'Donald,  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  who  had  been  in  the  employment  of 
Mr.  Caldwell,  or  of  his  fiunily,  was  the  person  who  committed  the  atrocious  deed.  This  man,  from  some 
unknown  cause,  had  conceived  a  violent  enmity  against  his  employer,  and  it  was  in  this  manner  he  satiated 
his  revenge.  The  vntness  to  whom  reference  is  now  made,  further  declared  that  he  saw  McDonald  after 
the  murder,  and  heard  him  avow  it,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  that  *  now  he  was  satisfied,'  upon  which  he 
joined  and  went  ofi'with  the  enemy." 
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of  the  evening  train  for  Middlebrook,  my  next  tarry ing-ploce,  I  viiited  the  WTeral  Rerolu- 
tionary  localitiet  in  the  vicinity.  The  burial-ground  of  the  Fint  Preibyteriu)  Church,  <m 
Broad  Street,  wu  the  chief  attraction  within  the  village,  for  therein  repow  the  remains  of 
many  distinguished  men  of  the  Revolutioa.  The  church  that  occupied  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent one  was  burned  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  January,  1780,  tegether  with  the  academj 
(which  stood  upon  the  ground  of  the  present  lecture  room)  and  the  court-house.  A  noto- 
rious Tory  named  Coraeliu)  Hetfield  fired  the  church  with  his  own  hands,  and  jwaa  heard  t» 
lament  that  the  "  black-coated  rebel,"  as  he  called  Dr.  Caldwell,  the  pastor,  was  not  burned 
in  his  pulpit.  Near  the  Broad  Street  front  of  the  burying- 
ground  stands  the  monumoit  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
Rev.  James  Caldwell  and  his  wife,  by  citizens  of  Elisa- 
bethtown.  It  is  a  handsome  marble  obelisk,  which,  with 
an  inscribed  pedestal,  rests  upon  a  granite  base.  Cte  the 
lefit  in  the  picture  are  seen  a  recumbent  slab,  and  also  an 
upright  one.  The  former  is  of  brown  stone,  and  covers 
the  grave  of  Jonathan  Dickinson,'  the  founder  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jeraey,  now  located  at  Princeton  ;  the  latter 
is  of  white  marble,  and  is  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mar- 
garet Van  Pelt,  a  grand-daughter  of  Mr-  Caldwell.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  cemetery,  in 
the  rear  of  the  church,  are  sev- 
eral vaults  shaded  by  a  venera- 
ble oak,  among  which  is  that  of 
the  celebrated  Elias  Boudinot, 
who  was  president  of  Congress 
in  1 782,  and  an  active  patriot  during  the  Revolution.  Of  him  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  write  hereailer.  A  little  south  of  Boudinot'i 
vault  is  that  of  General  Dayton,  just  mentioned,  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity are  the  graves  of  General  Crane,  an  active  patriot  of  the  Revo-  _^ 
lution;  Colonel  Barber,  already  mentioned  ;  MoeesOgden,  ayoung 

American  officer,  who  was  killed  at  Connecticut  Farms  when  that  settlement  was  burned  ; 
and  of  several  others  of  colonial  and  Revolutionary  eminence,  among  whom  is  Governor  Belcher. 

'  Jonathui  IKckinson  -was  born  in  Hatfleld,  MuMchiuetts,  April  32d,  1 688.  He  graduated  al  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1706,  and  tvo  jeare  afUrward  beconie  the  pastor  ol  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  New  Jersey,  where  ho  continued  nearly  forty  years.  He  w«a  the  cotemporarj  of  Whitfield,  Brai- 
narcL,  Edwards,  and  the  Teanants.  He  wss  chiefly  inatromental  in  organizing  the  acadeniy  al  Elizabeth- 
town,  which  was  chartered  as  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1T46.  He  was  made  its  lint  president,  hot 
tiie  institution  did  not  long  enjoy  the  advantages  of  his  caie,  as  he  died  on  the  7th  of  October,  1T4T,  aged 
Bfty-nine.  The  first  coramesoenient  of  Ihe  oollege  was  in  1T4S,  when  six  young  men  graduated,  Ave  of 
whom  became  ministers  of  ihe  Gospel. 

'  The  following  are  the  inscriptions  apon  the  Caldwell  monnment : 

East  S[de.  "  This  monument  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Riv.  James  Caldwell,  the  pious  and 
fervent  Christian,  the  zealous  and  faithfnl  minister,  the  eloqnent  preacher,  and  a  prominent  leader  omoog 
the  worthies  who  secured  the  independence  of  his  country.  His  name  will  be  cherished  in  the  ahnrch 
and  in  the  state  so  long  as  Virtue  is  esteemed  and  Patriotism  honored." 

West  Scde.  "  Hannah,  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Caldwell,  and  daughter  of  Jonathan  Ogden,  of  Newark, 
was  killed  at  Connecticut  Farms  by  a  shot  from  a  British  soldier,  June  35th,*  1760,  onieUy  sacrificed  by 
tbe  enemies  of  her  husband  and  of  her  country." 

NoaTH  SiDi.  " '  Tbe  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.'  '  Be  of  good  oonrage — and  let  as  behave  our- 
selves valiant  for  ooi  people,  and  for  the  cities  of  oui  God,  and  let  the  Lord  do  that  which  is  good  u  his 
si);hl,'      '  The  glory  of  children  aie  their  fathers.'  " 

South  Side.  "  James  Caldwell.  Bom  in  Charlotte  county,  in  Virginia,  April,  1734.  Graduated  at 
Princeton  College,  1759.  Ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Elizabethtown,  1762. 
After  serving  as  chaplain  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  and  acting  as  commissary  to  the  troops  in  New 
Jersey,  he  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  a  sentinel  at  Elizabethtown  Point,  November  24th,  1781." 

*  ThU  ll  u  error,  u  will  be  percelied  bj  rsfernice  to  Ote  teit 
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The  death  of  Mr.  Caldwell,  which  occarred  a  little  more  than  a  year  suheequent  to  that 
of  hifl  wife,  was  regarded  as  a  foul  murder.  He  was  shot  upon  the  causeway  at  old  Eliza- 
bethtown  Point,  by  an  American  sentinel  named  Morgan,  who  was  hung  for  the  deed.  The 
circumstances  are  substantially  as  follows.  At  the  time  of  the  occurrence  the  Americans 
had  possession  of  Elizabethtown,  and  there  was  established  there  a  commissariat  of  prison- 
ers, under  the  superintendence  of  Major  Adams.  To  facilitate  the  business  for  which  the 
commissariat  was  .established,  a  sloop  made  weekly  trips  between  the  Point  and  New  York, 
then  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army.  Passengers  with  a  flag,  and  also  parcels,  were 
frequently  carried  by  this  vessel,  and  a  strong  guard  was  placed  at  a  tavern  on  the  shore, 
having  one  or  more  sentinels  upon  the  causeway  that  extended  across  the  marsh  to  the  wharf 
On  the  24th  of  November,  1781,  this  vessel  arrived  at  the  wharf,  having  on  board  a  Miss 
Berlah  Murray  (aflerwaid  Mrs.  Martin  Hofiman),  who  had  permission  to  visit  her  sister  (Mrs. 
Bamett),  at  Elizabethtown.  Mr.  Caldwell  went  down  to  the  sloop  in  his  chaise  to  receive 
her,  but  she  was  not  there.  He  went  on  board  the  vessel,  when  a  small  bundle  belonging 
to  her  was  placed  in  his  charged,  with  which  he  started  for  his  vehicle.  James  Morgan,  a 
sentinel  on  duty  upon  the  causeway,  ordered  Mr.  Caldwell  to  deliver  his  bundle  to  him  for 
examination,  as  his  orders  were  not  to  let  any  thing  of  the  kind  pass  without  strict  scrutiny. 
Mr.  Caldwell  told  him  it  was  the  property  of  a  lady,  which  had  been  placed  in  his  charge, 
and  refused  to  give  it  up.  The  sentinel  reiterated  his  demand,  when  Mr.  Caldwell  turned 
frcAn  him,  and,  it  is  said,  went  toward  the  vessel  to  leave  the  bundle,  rather  than  subject  it 
to  the  inspection  of  the  soldier.  The  latter,  probably  irritated  by  disobedience  of  his  orders, 
and,  it  may  be,  by  words,  leveled  his  musket  and  shot  Mr.  Caldwell  dead  upon  the  spot. 
Opinions  were,  and  still  are,  various  as  to  the  motive  of  the  sentinel.  Some  justify  him  as 
acting  in  strict  obedience  to  his  orders ;  others  believe  him  to  have  been  bribed  to  murder 
the  active  patriot  when  the  first  opportunity  should  ofier ;  and  others,  again,  simply  con- 
demn him  for  exceeding  the  spirit  of  his  instructions.  Morgan  was  arrested,  the  coroner's 
inquest  brought  in  a  verdict  of  willful  murder  against  him,  and  he  was  tried,  found  guilty^ 
and  executed  at  Westfield  on  the  29th  of  January,  1782.  He  was  taken  to  the  church, 
where  a  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Elmer,  from  the  words  of  Jeremiah, 
<*  O,  do  not  this  abominable  thing  which  I  hate ;"  and  immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
services  the  prisoner  was  hung.  The  place  of  his  execution  is  about  half  a  mile  north  of 
the  church,  in  Westfield,  and  still  bears  the  name  of  Morgan's  Hill.  A  local  controversy 
has  arisen  upon  the  subject,  which  seems  to  turn  more  upon  the  inferences  of  the  several 
writers  than  upon  the  material  facts  here  given.  «  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disa- 
gree ?"  Cotemporary  records  form  the  best  umpire  in  such  cases,  and  correct  history,  the 
patient  in  question,  is  not  likely  to  sufier  from  such  a  disagreement. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Caldwell,  a  pious  and  eloquent  minister,  and  such  an  active  patriot, 
made  a  powerfiil  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  there  was  *'  a  voice  of  mourning" 
wherever  his  eminent  virtues  were  known.  It  was  Saturday  afternoon  when  he  was  shot. 
His  body  was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  Mrs.  Noel,  whence  it  was  buried  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday.  **  Many,"  says  Dr.  Murray,  <*  were  ignorant  of  the  tragical  deed  until 
they  came  to  church  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and,  instead  of  sitting  with  delight  under  his  instruc- 
tions, there  was  a  loud  cry  of  wailing  over  his  melancholy  end.  There  was  a  vast  concourse 
assembled  to  convey  him  to  his  tomb.  The  corpse  was  placed  on  a  large  stone  before  the 
door  of  the  house  of  Mrs.  Noel  (now  the  residence  of  Miss  Spalding),  where  all  could  take  a 
last  view  of  the  remains  of  their  murdered  pastor.  Afler  all  had  taken  their  last  look,  and 
before  the  coffin  was  closed,  Dr.  Elias  Boudinot  came  forward,  leading  nine  orphan  children, 
and,  placing  them  around  the  bier  of  their  parent,  made  an  address  of  surpassing  pathos  to 
the  multitude  in  their  behalf"' 

I  rode  down  to  Elizabethtown  Point,  a  place  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  Revolution. 


^  Notn  on  Elizabethtottn,  page  77.     The  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  M'Whorter,  of  Newark, 
from  Eoclesiastes,  viii.,  8. 
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The  distance  is  about  two  milei,  aad  so  nearly  adjacent  are  the  houies  along  the  load,  that 
it  may  bs  laid  the  village  extend*  all  the  way  to  the  Point.  The  old  wharf  or  landing  ii 
about  three  qnaiter*  of  a  mile  northesat  of  the  preseat  bustling  port,  and  only  a  aolitaiy 
dwelling,  the  traoet  of  the  oauMway,  and  tho  apparition,  at  low  water,  of  aome  of  the  logs 
of  the  ancient  whatf,  constitute  the  remaine  of  the  Revolution  there,  ezoept  slight  indinations 
of  the  worka  thrown  up  by  the  Americans  in  the  rear.  Making  a  Journey  in  a  direct  line 
through  some  shrub  oaks  and  a  field  of  tangled  buck> 
wheat,  I  viaited  and  sketched  the  old  tavern,  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  Ishani,  of  New  York,  where  many  of 
the  stirring  scenes  of  the  K«volution  occurred.  There 
American  and  British  officers  were  alternately  quar- 
tered, from  1 776  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  in  that 
house  the  corpse  of  Mr.  Caldwell  was  laid  while  a 
wagon  was  procured  to  convey  it  to  the  town.  In 
front  of  it  is  a  flat  shore,  overflowed  at  high  tide,  acro« 
which  was  a  lubstantial  causeway  about  seventy-five 
rods  in  length,  with  a  wharf  at  the  end.  Here  was 
the  landing-place  of  troops  passing  and  repassing  to 
and  from  Staten  Island,  closely  contiguons  ;  and  frmn 
this  wharf  extended  the  bridge  of  boat"  over  which  the  British  retreated  afler  the  battle  of 
Springfield.  There  Washington  er  arked  in  the  barge  prepared  to  convey  him  to  New 
April  34,  Yoi*)!,  to  be  inaugurated  Itr.  first  President  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  old  tav- 
I'Ba.  em  he  breakfasted  thai  morning. 
When  the  British  fleet  appeared  off  Sandy  Hook  with  the  troops  of  General  Howe,  in 
June,  1776,  great  alarm  spread  through  New  Jersey  ;  for,  as  the  Americans  then  had  mil- 
itary occupation  of  New  Yo''.c  city,  it  was  supposed  the  enemy  would  land  on  the  Jersey 
coast.  Governor  Livingstr  ,  at  the  head  of  the  New  Jersey  militia,  established  his  camp 
at  Elizabethtown  Point,  and  caused  a  fortification  to  be  constructed  by  digging  ditches  and 
throwing  up  breast-works,  which  extended  from  the  old  to  the  new  Point,  and  on  which  a 
few  cannons  were  mounted.  These  works  were  never  of  any  material  use,  and  hardly  a 
vestige  of  them  remains. 

From  the  Point  several  water  expeditions  were  fitted  out,  for  the  narrow  and  tortuous 
channel,  and  low,  marshy  shore  protected  the  place  from  the  visits  of  large  vessels  of  war. 
One  of  these  expeditions  was  under  the  command  of  ELias  Dayton  and  William  Alexander. 
The  latter  is  better  known  in  our  history  as  Lord  Stirling,  and  was  Governor  Shirley's  mil- 
itary secretary  at  Albany  twenty  years  before.  Informed  that  a  British  transport  and  pro- 
vision ship  was  on  the  coast,  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Elizabethtown  ordered  four  armed 
boats  to  attempt  its  capture.  They  came  in  sight  of  the  vessel  about  forty  miles  from  Sandy 
Hook.     The  men  in  the  boats  were  all  concealed  under  hatches,  except  two  in  each,  unarm- 

'  This  view  is  lookiag  SBAtwanl.     In  the  distance,  on  the  right,  is  seen  a  vossel,  at  the  entmnce  of  New- 
ark Bay,  and  the  land  beyond  is  tbe  high  ground  inlervraiing  between  it  and  Jereey  City.     In  one  of  Ifae 
rooms  of  the  old  lavern  is  a  Franklin  stove,  which  has  probably  been  a  tenant  there 
~  ~     '"'  ever  since  it  came  from  Ihe  foundery.     I  give  a  sketoh  of  it,  not  only  because  il  ia  a 

relic  of  Ihe  time,  but  becaufie  it  doahtless  ^wa  the  form  of  the  stove  as  invented  by 
Dr.  Franklin  in  1742,*  before  an  "  improvement"  was  made.  On  its  front,  in  raised 
letters,  are  the  words  "  Ross  and  Bird's  Hibemia  Foundry,  1762."  Robs  had  a  fonnd- 
erj  at  EliiatwthtoWD  in  1774,  as  appears  bj  the  inseription  upon  the  dinner-bell  of  Sir 
,  William  Johnson,  now  in  the  belfry  of  the  old  Caughnawaga  Church  at  Fonda-  See 
note,  page  233. 


Dtioii  of  oun :  ud  |U>  we  tbould  ( 
"  hurt  Ltt  opentloii,''  fol  a  paUrbt 


wuiopleMcd  irlth  tbe  ccnutrnctlaB  of  th[i  itoTe,  IhUbe. 
r  jttn :  buE  1  declined  It,  from  ft  prhjdple  wbich  bo  vter 
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ed,  who  maiiaged  the  oan.  The  enemy  mistook  them  for  fishing  Tessels,  and  allowed  them 
to  oome  along  side.  At  a  preconcerted  signal,  the  hatches  were  raised,  the  armed  Ameri- 
cans pouied  upon  the  deck  of  the  ship,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  their  prize,  hardly  a 
show  of  resistance  having  been  made.  She  was  taken  in  triumph  to  Elizabethtown  Point, 
where  her  cargo  was  landed.  This  exploit  was  performed  in  the  summer  of  1775,  aooa 
after  the  battle  on  Bunker  Hill.  Some  privateering  expeditions  were  fitted  out  here  and  at 
Amboy  during  the  war  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  invasion  already  detailed,  there  were 
few  military  operations  there.  There  are  a  few  blemishes  in  the,  general  good  character  for 
Whiggery,  claimed  by  Elizabethtown.  During  the  war  there  was  a  great  deal  of  ■■  London 
trading,"  or  supplying  the  enemy  with  provisions  and  other  things,  carried  on  there.  The 
high  price  paid  by  the  British  on  Staten  Island  tempted  even  the  most  ardent  Whigs  to  put 
money  in  their  purses  by  the  traffic.  Many  took  their  pay  in  British  goods,  and  actually 
opened  stores  in  the  village  with  articles  thus  obtained.  Governor  Livingston,  alluding  to 
the  practice,  said,  "  The  village  now  consists  of  unknown,  unrecom mended  strangen,  guUty- 
looking  Tories,  and  very  knavish  Whigs." 

Having  an  hour  to  spare  on  my  return  to  the  village,  I  walked  out  to  old  "  Liberty  Hall," 

the  former  residence  of  Govern* 
or  Livingston,  now  the  proper- 
ty of  Mr.  John  Kean.  It  is  a 
fine  old  mansion,  imbowared  in 
shrubs  and  overshadowed  by 
venerable  trees.  It  is  situated 
upon  the  left  of  the  Springfield 
Turnpike,  beyond  the  Elizabeth 
River,  and  about  three  fourths 
of  a  mile  north  of  the  rail-way 
station  in  the  viU&ge.  Gov- 
ernor Livingston  was  an  active 
partisan,  and  during  the  whole 
war  was  continually  employed 
in  public  duties  or  in  wielding 
his  pen  in  favor  of  the  Repub- 
lican canto.  For  this  reason 
he  was  extremely  obnoxious  to  ■ 
the  enemy,  and  particularly  to  the  Tories,  whom  he  cordially  hated  and  despised.  Several 
atterapti  were  made  to  abduct  him,  but  they  were  all  unsuccessful.  It  was  also  said  that 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  oflered  a  bounty  for  his  life,  if  he  could  not  be  taken  aUve,  and  that  a 
prominent  Tory  of  New  Jersey  had  been  solicited  to  assassinate  him  for  a  price.  Of  this 
Governor  Livingston  accused  Clinton,  in  a  letter.  The  latter  did  not  deny  the  charge,  but, 
in  a  very  discourteous  reply,  said,  "  Had  I  a  soul  capable  of  harboring  so  infamous  an  idea 
as  assassination,  yon,  sir,  at  least,  would  have  nothing  to  fear ;  for,  be  assured,  I  should  not 
blacken  myself  with  so  foul  a  crime  to  obtain  so  trifling  an  end."  Sir  Henry,  however, 
thought  the  "  end  not  too  trifling"  to  fit  out  on  expedition  for  the  express  purpose  of  captur- 
ing the  "rebel  governor."  It  was  midnight,  on  Uie  28th  of  February,  1779,  that  a  party 
of  British  troops,  sent  by  CUnton  from  New  York,  landed  at  Elizabethtown  Point,  and. 


'  Some  time  after  the  death  of  Gorernor  Livinf[sron  this  property  wss  puiohaied  by  Lord  BolingbnAa, 
who,  nnder  the  araunied  name  of  John  Belesis,  ran  Bwsy  from  England  with  a  daughter  of  Baron  Hompaach, 
0.  German  );eneni].  She  was  at  a  boarding  school  there,  and  Boiingbroke  had  a  wife  living.  He  married 
the  girl  here.  She  died  in  England  in  1848.  The  grandmolbeF  of  the  present  proprietor,  SuMui,  the  daagh- 
let  of  Peter  Van  Burgh  Livingston,  bought  the  fann  of  Lord  Boiingbroke,  and  it  has  been  in  posnnion  at 
(he  family  ever  since.  Her  first  husband  was  John  Kean,  &  member  of  Congress  frtsn  South  Carolina  from 
1785  lo  1787,  and  was  flrrt  oa^er  of  the  flrst  United  States  Bank,  ohanered  by  an  act  of  Congress  pnssed 
Pebruary  8tb,  1791.     Her  seooad  buibaod  was  Count  Niemoewioz,  a  Polish  nobleman. 
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marching  directly  to  ■•  Liberty  H&ll,"  bunt  open  the  doon,  and  shouted  Tociferougly  for  "  the 
damned  rebel  goTemor."  Fortiuiat«ly,  the  governor  had  left  home  lome  faoun  before,  to 
pass  the  night  with  a  friend,  a  few  miles  distant.  Af^r  becoming  convinced  that  he  wai 
not  there,  they  demanded  his  p&pera.  Thoie  of  the  greateat  importance  (his  recent  corre- 
spondence with  Washington,  and  with  Congress  and  the  itate  officen)  were  in  the  box  of 
his  Bviky,  in  bis  parlor.  This  box  the  officer  in  command  wu  about  to  seize,  when  Liv- 
ingston's daughter  Catharine,  a  girl  of  great  spirit  and  presence  of  mind,  represented  to  him 
that  the  box  contained  her  private  property,  and  appealed  to  hit  courtesy  as  a  gentleman  and 
a  soldier  to  protect  it  for  her.  A  guard  was  placed  over  it,  and  she  then  led  the  men  to  the 
library,  where  they  filled  their  foraging  bags  with  worthless  law  papers.  ~  After  threatening 
to  burn  the  house,  they  returned  to  Elizabethtown,  burned  one  or  two  dwellings  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  then  departed  for  New  York.' 

Mr.  Sedgwick  relate*  a  tradition  connected  with  the  family  of  Governor  Livingston.     At 

drunken  Boldien  nuhed  in- 
to the  ball,  swearing  that 
they  would  bum  the ' '  rebel 
house. "  There  were  none 
but  women  in  the  house. 
The  maid  servant  fastened 
herself  in  the  kitchen,  and 
the  ladies  of  the  family  lock- 
ed themselves  in  another 
room.  The  ruffians  dis- 
covered their  hiding-place, 
and,  fearing  to  exasperate 
tbem  by  refusing  to  come 
out,  one  of  the  governor's 
daughters  boldly  opened  the 
doer.  A  drunken  soldier 
seized  bet  by  theBrm,andat 
the  same  moment  she  seiz- 
ed him  by  the  collar  with 
a  force  that  alarmed  faim. 
At  that  instant  a  gleam  of 
light  illamined  the  hall 
and  fell  upon  the  white 
dress  of  the  lady.  The 
soldier  staggered  back. 
They  soon  left  the  house. 


the  time  of  the 
when  the  village  of  Con- 
necticut Farms  was  burn- 
ed, Governor  Livingston 
was  absent  from  home  on 
official  duty.  The  family 
had  spent  the  day  in  great 
alarm,  for  immediately  in 
ftont  of  their  dwelling  the 
smoke  and  flames  of  the 
conflagration  of  that  vil- 
lage were  distinctly  seen. 
Late  in  the  evening  several 
British  officers  came  to  the 
house,  told  them  that  their 
troops  were  retreating,  and 
proposed  to  pass  the  night 
there.  The  family  felt  se- 
cure from  marauders  while 
such  protectors  were  pres- 
ent, and  retired  to  bed. 
About  midnight  tbey 
were  aroused.  The  of- 
ficers were  called  away, 
and  soon  afterward  some 
exclaiming,  "  God !  it's  Mrs.  Caldwell,  that  we  killed  to-day !" 


>^/'^  ^^^-^' 


'  Sedgwick's  Li/i  a/  Wiliiam  Limngtoa,  p.  322. 

*  William  Livingstoa  whs  desoended  Irom  the  old  Scotch  Gunily  of  that  name,  wliosfl  first  representative 
ID  this  countiy  was  Robert,  the  "  first  lord  of  the  manor"  upon  the  Hudson.  He  was  bora  in  November, 
1723,  nod  gradiutsd  in  YsJe  College  in  1741.  He  was  well  educated,  and  possessed  many  solid  as  well 
as  brilliant  anaimneiics  in  law  and  literature.  He  earlj  espoiued  the  cntue  of  the  colonists,  and,  having 
removed  from  New  York  to  New  Jeney,  was  elected  a  delegate  lo  the  Qnt  Continental  Congre«  from  that 
state.  In  1776,  after  the  people  of  New  Jersey  had  sent  Governor  Fianklin,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  Con- 
necticat,  Mr.  Livingston  wai  elected  chief  magistrate  of  the  state ;  and  such  were  his  acknowledged  talents, 
and  republican  virtue,  and  the  love  of  the  people  for- him,  that  he  was  annually  elected  to  that  office  until 
bis  death.  In  1T8T  he  was  a  delegate  lo  the  convention  that  formed  the  Federal  Constitution ;  and,  alter 
being  actively  emplojred  in  public  lile  for  almost  twenty  years,  he  died  at  "  Liberty  Hall,"  near  Elizabeth- 
town,  July  25th,  1790,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  The  silhouette  here  given  is  copied  from  one  in  Sedgwick'* 
Lift  of  LivingitiM,  which  he  says  was  probably  taken  from  life,  about  1773.  I  have  engraved  for  this  wotk 
a  genealogical  tree  of  the  Livingston  family,  prepared  by  the  late  Henry  Alexander  Livinf^ston,  of  Poogh- 
keepsie,  ^lob  inolodes  the  names  of  all  the  most  important  memlierB  of  that  family  and  collateral  branches, 
beginning  with  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow,  the  seventh  Lord  Livingston.     It  is  a  cnriaas  document,  exhibiting 
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Arrival  at  Middlebrook.  Place  of  the  Encampmeat  of  the  American  Army.  Howe's  Stratagem.  SUrmiabea. 

I  left  Elizabethtown  in  the  cars,  at  about  three  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  Middlebrook,  a 
pleasant  little  village  on  the  Rarttan,  toward  sunset,  passing  on  the  way  Scotch  Plains  and 
the  thriving  town  of  Plainfield.  The  road  passes  over  an  almost  level  country,  and,  though 
the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  thrift  appeared  on  every  side.  Middlebrook  and  Bouudbrook  lie 
dose  together,  and  are  included  in  one  village.  Here,  toward  the  last  of  May,  1777,  Wash- 
ington encamped  his  army,  afler  breaking  up  his  cantonments  at  Morristown.  His  troops 
rapidly  augmented ;  and  when,  in  June,  General  Howe  began  to  show  some  disposition  to 
open  the  summer  campaign,  the  American  army  mustered  about  fourteen  thousand  effective 
men.  They  were  strongly  posted  upon  the  Heights  of  Middlebrook,  in  the  rear  of  the  village, 
near  the  place  of  the  winter  encampment  in  1 7  7  8—9,  which  will  be  presently  noticed.  Wash- 
ington suspeeted  Howe's  design  to  be  to  make  an  attempt  to  capture  Philadelphia.  He  con- 
centrated the  Northern  forces  on  the  Hudson  ;  a  itrong  division  under  Arnold  was  posted  on 
the  Delaware,  and  a  considerable  force  was  under  his  immediate  command  at  Middlebrook. 
General  Howe  had  encamped  at  New  Brunswick,  ten  miles  distant,  and  endeavored  to  draw 
Washington  out  from  his  strong  position,  into  a  general  engagement  upon  the  plains.  But 
the  chief  would  not  hazard  a  battle  while  his  forces  were  so  divided.  Howe  remained  two 
days  at  New  Brunswick  ;  but,  concluding  that  Washington  was  too  strongly  posted  among 
the  hills  to  be  attacked  with  impunity,  the  British  commander  sought  to  accomplish  by  strat- 
agem what  he  had  failed  to  do  by  open  and  obvious  movements.  For  this  purpose  j^^^  i^ 
he  advanced  rapidly  toward  Somerset  Court-house,  feigning  a  design  to  cross  the  ^''^• 
Delaware.  Failing  to  draw  Washington  from  his  post  by  this  maneuver,  he  made  another 
feint,  a  few  days  afterward,  which  succeeded  better.  He  suddenly  retreated,  first  .janeid. 
toward  New  Brunswick,^  and  then  to  Amboy,b  and  even  sent  some  detachments  ^J^ness. 
over  to  Staten  Island.  Partly  deceived  by  these  movements,  and  hoping  to  reap  some  ad- 
vantage by  harassing  the  British  rear,  Washington  sent  strong  detachments  after  the  retreat- 
ing  enemy,  and  also  advanced  with  his  whole  force  to  Quibbletown  (now  New  Market),  five 
or  six  miles  from  Middlebrook.  This  was  exactly  what  Howe  desired  to  accomplish, 
and,  accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  25th,  he  suddenly  recalled  his  troops  from  Staten 
Island  and  Amboy,  and  early  the  next  morning  marched  rapidly  toward  the  American  lines, 
hoping  to  cut  off  their  retreat  to  Middlebrook,  and  thus  bring  on  a  general  action.  Wash- 
ington was  too  quick  and  vigilant  for  Howe,  and  reached  his  strong  position  again.  The 
advanced  guard  of  the  British  fell  in  with  Lord  Stirling's  division,  and  a  warm  skirmish 
ensued.  On  the  approach  of  Cornwallis  with  a  considerable  force,  Stirling  retreated  to  his 
camp  with  inconsiderable  loss.  Other  skirmishes  ensued,  but  neither  party  sufiered  much. 
At  Westfield  the  British  forces  wheeled,  and,  marching  back  to  Amboy,  passed  over  to  Staten 
Island,  leaving  the  Americans  in  the  quiet  possession  of  New  Jersey. 

It  was  on  the  gentle  slope  from  the  plain  to  the  steep  acclivities  of  the  mountain  in  the 
rear  of  Middlebrook,  that  seven  brigades  of  the  American  army  were  hutted  dunng  the  win- 
ter of  1779—80.  After  the  battle  of  Monmouth,<^  the  American  army  crossed  the  ej,,,^  % 
Hudson  River,  and  took  post  chiefly  in  Westchester  county.  The  head-quarters  ^^^ 
of  Washington  were  at  White  Plains.  In  the  mean  while  ihe  Count  d'Estaing  had  arrived 
at  Sandy  Hook  with  a  French  fleet ;  but,  being  unable  to  pass  the  bar  with  his  heavy  ships, 
to  attack  Lord  Howe  in  the  bay,  he  sailed  eastward  to  co-operate  with  General  SuUivan  in 
a  proposed  attack  upon  Newport,  on  Rhode  Island.  Of  this  expedition,  which  proved  un- 
successful, I  shall  hereafter  write. 

Washington  continued  at  White  Plains  until  late  in  autumn,  suspecting  the  design  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  be  to  make  a  movement  eastward.  Sir  Henry  gave  currency  to  the 
reports  that  such  were  his  intentions,  until  Washington  moved  his  head-quarters  to  Freder- 


many  of  the  most  distingaished  names  that  occur  in  our  Revolutionary  history.  I  have  also  oopies  of  the 
portraits  of  John  and  Mary  Livingston,  the  parents  of  Robert,  the  "  first  lord  of  the  manor,"  which  were 
painted  in  Holland  some  two  hundred  years  ago.  These,  with  the  genealogy,  will  be  found  in  another  part 
of  this  work. 
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icsbarg,  near  the  Connecticut  line,  and  turned  his  attention  decidedly  to  the  protection  of 
the  eastern  coast.  Clinton  then  sent  foraging  parties  into  New  Jersey,  and  ravaged  the 
whole  country,  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Raritan,  and  beyond.  The  abandonment  of  the 
siege  of  Newport,  the  return  of  Howe's  fleet  to  New  York,  and  the  entire  withdrawal  of 
forces  from  the  east  by  Clinton,  except  those  stationed  upon  Rhode  Island,  convinced  Wash^ 
ington  that  the  British  commander  had  no  further  designs  in  that  direction,  and  he  prepared 
to  put  his  army  into  the  most  advantageous  winter-quarters.  Nine  brigades  were  stationed 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  exclusive  of  the  garrison  at  West  Point.  One  of  these  was 
at  Smith's  Cove,  in  the  rear  of  Haverstraw,  one  at  Elizabethtown,  and  the  other  seven  were 
at  Middlebrook.  Six  brigades  were  cantoned  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  and  at  West 
Point.  One  was  at  West  Point,  two  were  at  Continental  Village,  a  hamlet  near  Peekskill, 
and  three  in  the  vicinity  of  Danbury,  in  Connecticut.  The  artillery  was  at  Pluckemin,  in 
Bedminster  county,  New  Jersey.^  The  head-quarters  of  the  chief  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
Middlebrook.  Knox,  Greene,  and  Steuben  were  among  the  general  officers  that  accompa- 
nied him  ;  and  the  ladies  of  several  of  the  officers,  among  whom  was  Mrs.  Washington,  en- 
livened the  camp  by  their  presence  during  the  winter. 

The  place  of  encampment  was  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  northwest  from  the  village. 
Log  huts  were  completed,  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers,  in  February,  afler  they  had  sufiered 
exposure  under  canvas  tents  for  several  weeks.  The  huts,  according  to  the  description  of 
Dr.  Thacher,  who  was  there,  were  made  very  comfortable  by  filling  the  interstices  between 
the  logs  with  mud,  as  log  houses  in  our  Western  and  Southwestern  states  are  now  made. 
The  huts  were  arranged  in  straight  lines,  forming  a  regular  and  compact  village.  The  offi- 
cers' huts  were  arranged  in  front  of  the  line,  according  to  their  rank,  with  kitchens  in  the 
rear ;  and  the  whole  was  similar  in  form  to  a  tent  encampment.  Remains  of  these  are  still 
found  in  the  fields  where  the  encampment  was.  I  could  not  ascertain  where  Washington 
was  quartered ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  learn  by  inquiries,  there  is  only  one  house  remaining 
in  the  neighborhood  which  was  occupied  by  any  of  the  general  officers  at  that  time,  and 
that  is  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Staats,  where  Major-general  Baron  Steuben  had  his  quarters. 
From  a  remark  by  Dr.  Thacher,  in  his  Military  Journal  (page  156),  I  infer  that  Washing- 
ton's quarters  were  at  or  near  Pluckemin,  a  few  miles  from  the  camp.  The  doctor  speaks 
of  an  event  that  occurred  "  near  head-quarters,  at  Pluckemin." 

In  the  evening  of  my  arrival  at  Middlebrook,  I  called  on  Mrs.  Polly  Van  Norden,  a  small, 
but  vigorous  old  lady,  eighty-four  years  of  age.  She  lived  near  the  Monmouth  battle-ground 
at  the  time  of  the  conffict  there,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Bufferings  of  the  Whigs 
in  that  region  firom  the  depredations  of  the  desperate  band  of  Tories  called  the  Pine  Robbers. 
She  was  a  woman  of  strong  but  uncultivated  mind,  and  became  excited  vdth  feelings  of  the 

^  Pluckemin  lies  at  the  base  of  a  high  mountain,  about  six  miles  northwest  of  Somerville.  There  the 
American  army  halted  on  the  4th  of  January,  1777  (the  day  after  the  battle  of  Princeton),  on  its  way  to 
Morristown.  In  the  village  burial-ground  is  the  grave  of  Captain  Leslie,  of  the  British  army,  who  was  mor- 
tally wounded  at  Princeton.  Mr.  Custis,  in  his  Recollections  of  the  Life  of  Washington,  says,  "  It  was  while 
the  commander-in-chief  reined  up  his  horse,  upon  approaching  the  spot,  in  a  plowed  field,  where  lay  the  gal- 
lant Colonel  Harslet,  mortally  wounded,  that  he  perceived  some  British  soldiers  supporting  a  wounded  offi- 
cer, and,  upon  inquiring  his  name  and  rank,  vras  answered,  ^  Captain  Leslie.'  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  who 
formed  a  part  of  the  general's  suite,  earnestly  asked,  *  A  son  of  the  Earl  of  Levin  ?'  to  which  the  soldiers 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  The  doctor  then  addressed  the  general-in-chief :  *  I  beg  your  excellency  to  per- 
mit this  wounded  officer  to  be  placed  under  my  care,  that  I  may  return,  in  however  small  a  degree,  a  part 
of  the  obligation  I  owe  to  his  worthy  father  for  the  many  kindnesses  received  at  his  hands  while  a  student 
at  Edinburgh.'  The  request  was  immediately  granted ;  but,  alas  I  poor  Leslie  was  soon  past  aU  turgtry^ 
He  died  the  same  evening,  after  receiving  every  possible  kindness  and  attention,  and  was  buried  the  next 
day  at  Pluckemin,  with  the  honors  of  war.  His  troops,  as  they  lowered  the  body  to  the  soldier's  last  rest, 
shed  tears  of  sorrow  over  the  remains  of  their  much-loved  commander.  On  a  plain  monument  erected  to 
his  memory  is  the  following  inscription :  "  In  memory  of  Captain  William  Leslib,  of  the  seventh  British 
regiment,,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Levin,  in  Scotland.  He  fell,  January  3d,  1777,  aged  26  years,  at  the  battle 
of  Princeton.  His  friend,  Benjamin  Rush,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  hath  caused  this  stone  to  be  erected,  as 
a  mark  of  his  esteem  for  his  worth,  and  respect  for  his  family." 
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ittOit  Caup^nnuid. 


'ubiagtoB'i  Roek."      View  from  K> 


iKtteieit  bstred  againat  tha  Toriei  while  telling  me  of  their  deeds— a  hatred,  the  keeimeei 
of  which  the  lapse  of  seventy  yean  hu  scarcely  blunted. 

Eftrty  the  following  morning,  in  company  with  a  gentleman  of  the  village,  I     September  u, 
rode  to  the  residence  of  the  venerable  Bergen  Brsgaw,  a  hale  old  man  of  eighty-  ^^ 

seven.  From  him  I  learned  the  exact  locality  of  the  American  encampment.  His  half-, 
brother  was  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  my  informant  often  visited  him  in  the  oamp. 
He  raid  the  slope  where  the  huts  were  erected  was  heavily  timbered  at  that  time,  but  it 
was  completely  cleared  in  cutting  down  trees  for  the  log  houses,  and  has  been  a  cultivated 
tract  ever  since. 

From  Mr.  Bragaw's  we  rode  to  the  house  formerly  owned  by  Abraham  Staats,  and  now 


noted,  and  the  elegance 
and  richness  of  the  orna- 
ments with  which  he  was 
adorned.  She  spoke  of  a 
brilliant  medal  that  hnttg 
by  a  ribbon  upon  his  breaat.' 
Hra.  Boty  recollected  two 
visits  made  to  the  baron  by 
Washington  and  his  lady, 
one  to  dine  and  the  other 
to  take  tea  with  him.  On 
the  latter  occasion  several 
ladies  were  present.  She 
also  Temembers  an  enter- 
tainnoent  given  by  the  bar 
the  table  was  spread  in  a 


of  bis  ( 
Three  sisters  survive,  one 
of  whom(Mta.  Jane  Doty), 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age, 
who  resided  there  during 
the  Revolution,  has  a  clear 
recollection  of  many  events 
connected  with  Baron 
Steuben's  occupancy  of  the 
house.  Although  she  was 
then  a  child  eight  or  ten 
years  old,  she  remembers 
the  dignity  of  his  appear- 
ance, the  urbanity  of  his 
manners,  for  which  he  was 

on  to  the  American  officers  and  their  ladies,  on  which  o 

grove  near  by.     This  occurred  a  short  time  before  the  encampment  broke  up,  which 
event  took  place  early  in  June. 

Returning  to  the  village,  we  proceeded  to  visit  the  camp-ground,  which  is  upon  the  left 
of  the  main  road  over  the  mountains  to  Fluckemin ;  also  "  Washington's  Rock."  The 
former  exhibits  nothing  worthy  of  particular  attention ;  but  the  latter,  situated  upon  the 
highest  point  of  the  mountain  in  the  rear  of  Middlebrook,  is  a  locality,  independent  of  the 
associations  which  hallow  it,  that  must  ever  impress  the  visitor  vrith  pleasant  recollections 
of  the  view  obtained  from  that  lofty  observatory.  We  left  our  wagon  at  a  point  half  way  up 
the  mountain,  and  made  our  way  up  the  steep  declivities  along  the  remains  of  the  old  road. 
How  loaded  wagons  were  managed  in  ascending  or  descending  this  mountain  road  is  quite  in- 
conceivable, for  it  is  a  difficult  journey  for  a  foot-passenger  to  make.  In  many  places  not  even 
the  advantage  of  a  zigzag  course  along  the  hill  sides  was  employed,  but  a  line  as  straight  as 
possible  was  made  up  the  mountain.  Along  this  difficult  way  the  artillery  troops  that  were  sta- 
tioned at  Fluckemin  crossed  the  mountain,  and  over  that  steep  and  rugged  road  heavy  cannons 
were  draped.  Having  reached  the  summit,  we  made  our  way  through  a  narrow  and  tangled 
path  to  the  bold  rock  seen  in  the  picture  on  the  next  page.  It  is  at  an  elevation  of  nearly 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  plain  below,  and  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country  included  in  the  segment  of  a  circle  of  sixty  miles,  having  its  rundle  southward. 
At  our  feet  spread  out  the  beautiful  rolling  plains  like  a  map,  through  which  course  the  wiad- 


'  BsniD  SteuboQ  had  received  traat  ibe  King  of  Pmssia  a  Bplendid  medal  of  gold  and  diamonds,  deiignsl- 
Lng  (he  Order  of  Fidelitji,  whloh  he  slways  wore  whtm  in  full  military  dress. 

*  This  view  is  from  tha  field  in  front  of  the  houas,  tookiug  Dorth.  The  dwelling  is  at  the  end  erf'  a  lam 
several  rods  from  the  main  road  leading  to  Middlebrook  from  New  Brunswick.  It  is  on  the  vestem  side 
of  the  Raritan,  and  aboot  a  mile  from  tha  bridge  near  MiddlebroiA.  Only  the  oenler  boilding  was  in  ez- 
istBODe  at  the  time  in  question,  and  that  seems  to  have  been  «alarged.  Each  wing  has  since  been  added. 
The  interior  of  the  old  part  is  kept  in  the  same  oonditioD  ss  it  vas  when  Steuben  occupied  it,  being,  like 
most  of  the  better  dwellings  of  that  time,  neatly  walnscolsd  with  pine,  wrought  into  moldings  and  pands. 


VIgir  dwa  Wulilniloii'a  Rock. 
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Anotber  dmilv  Rock  U  PUnfleld. 


ing  Raritan  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudioii  Canal.     Little  villages  and  neat  &nn-houMi 
dotted  the  pictum  in  eveiy  direotion..     Southward,  the  spires  of  New  Brunswick  shot  up 
above  the  intervening  for- 
ests, and  on 
the  left,  as 
seen  in  the  pic- 
ture, was  spread  the 
npanse  of  Raritan  and 
Amboy  Bays,  with  many 
white  sails  apon  their  bo> 
■oms.      Beyond    were    seen 
the  swelling  hills  of  Staten 
Island,  and  the  more  abmpt 
heights  of  Neversink  or  Navesink 
Honntains,  at  Sandy  Hook.      Upon 
this  lofty    rock  Washington   often 
stood,  with  bis  telescope,  and  reconnoi- 
tered  the  vicinity.     He  overlooked  hie 
camp  at  his  feet,  and  could  have  de- 
tcried  the  marchings  of  the  enemy  at  a 
great  distanco  upon  the  pli 
lutioDS  of  a  fleet  in  the  waters  beyond. 
In  the  rear  of  FlMnfield,  at  an  equal  ele- 
vation, and  upon  the  same  range  of  hills, 
is  anotber  rock  bearing  a  similar  appella- 
tion, and  from  the 

the  brow  of  the  mountain,  but,  unlike  the 
one  under  conBideration,  it  stands  quite  alone, 


from  a  slope  of  the  hill, 
about  twenty-five   feet   fhxa 
base  to  summit.    From  thia 
latter    lofly  poution,   it  is 
said,  Washington  watched 
the  movements  of  the  ene- 
my in  the  summer  of  1 777, 
recorded  on  page  331. 
While  upon  the  mount- 
ains, a  haze  that  dimmed  the 
sky  in  the  morning,  gathering 
into  thick  clouds,  assumed  the 
nimbus  form,  and  menaced  us 
with  rain.     This  fact,  and  the 
expectation  of  the  speedy  ar- 
rival of  the  train  for  Somer- 
ville,  where  I  was  to  take  stage 
for      Easton, 
on  the  Del- 
aware,  hur- 
ried us  back 
to  the  village.      There  I  met  an  old 
gentleman  (whose  name  I  have  forgot- 
ten), who,  though   a  small  boy  at  the 
time,  remembered  the  grand  display  at 
Pluckemin  during  the  encampment,  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  alliance  of  America  with  France.'     He  remembered  an 
irre.         incident  which  I  have  not  seen  mentioned  in  the  published  accounts  of  that 

'  The  following  soooant  of  this  oelebratim,  pabliabed  at  the  time,  will  donbtlen  ipterut  the  reader.  It 
nuiit  be  remembered  that  on  the  Gth  c£  February,  1778,  Dr.  Frankliu  and  other  American  commisaiouers, 
and  comnusaionera  appointed  by  the  French  govemioent,  signed  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  between 
the  two  oountries-  The  event  alluded  to  occurred  on  the  first  anniversary  (1779)  ol'ths  alliance,  or  ■  few 
days  afterward.  It  was  postponed  until  the  ISlh,  on  account  of  Washington's  absenoe  from  camp.  The 
general-in-chief,  and  all  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  there,  Mrs.  Washii^ton,  Mrs.  Knox,  Mrs.  Greene, 
and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  a  large  oirouit  around  the  oamp,  were  cJ  the  oompany ',  and  there  was  a 
vast  concourse  of  apectatorv  from  every  part  of  New  Jersey. 

The  artillery  were  posted  upon  e  piece  of  rining  gronnd,  and  the  entertainment  was  given  by  General 
Knox  and  the  oRicers  of  the  artillery  corps.  The  catertainment  and  ball  were  held  at  the  academy  of  the 
JfaA.  The  celebrvlion  was  commenced  at  about  four  o'clock  in  (he  aftemooD,  by  a  discharf^  of  thirteen 
cannons.  The  company  invited  then  sat  down  to  dinner  in  (be  academy.  In  the  evening  a  display  of  fire- 
works vnu  Diade,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Stevens,  "  from  the  point  of  a  temple  one  huodred  feet  is 
length,  and  proportionately  high."  The  temple  showed  thirteen  arches,  each  displaying  an  illorainated  paint- 
ing. The  center  arch  was  ornamented  with  a  pediment  larger  than  any  of  (he  otbcrs  ;  and  the  whcile  edt- 
Bce  was  supported  by  a  colonnade  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  illuminated  paintings  were  diaposed  in  the 
blowing  order  :  The  1st  arch  on  the  right  represented  the  commencement  of  hostilities  at  Lexington,  with 
this  inscription  :  "  The  scene  opened."  2d.  Briti^  clemency,  represented  in  the  burning  of  Charlestown, 
Falmoutb,  Norfolk,  and  Kingston.  3d.  The  separation  of  America  from  Britain.  A  msgniliceDt  arch  broken 
in  the  center,  with  thia  motto  :  "  By  your  tyranny  to  the  people  of  America,  you  have  separated  the  wide 
arcb  of  an  extended  empire."  4th.  Britain  represented  as  a  decaying  empire,  by  a  barren  oonntry,  broken 
arches,  fallen  spires,  ships  deserting  its  shores,  birds  of  prey  hovering  over  its  moldering  cities,  and  a  gloomy 
setting  sun.     Motto, 

"Tba  BsbjLoDkn  spLns  sra  nnk, 
AtihaU,  nomv.  and  Egypt  moldand  down  ; 
Time  ilukM  tbe  ttabln  Qnniiy  at  Aronoi. 
Asd  toltairiii(  smpliM  enuh  1^  their  own  wdtbt" 
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afiair.  He  said  that  several  boys  had  pofisession  of  a  small  swivel,  and,  in  firing  it,  one 
of  them,  while  loading,  had  his  hand  blown  off  by  a  premature  discharge  of  the  piece.  The 
boy  was  the  son  of  a  widow,  and  Washington,  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  sent  his  mother 
two  guineas. 

I  lefl  Middlebrook  at  noon,  and  within  half  an  hour  was  at  dinner  in  Somerville,  five  or 
six  miles  distant,  whence,  at  one  o'clock,  I  departed  in  a  stage-coach  for  Easton.  Within 
the  coach  were  seven  grown,  persons,  three  children  about  ten  years  old,  and  two  babies  oif 
a  respectable  size  and  sound  lungs  ;  while  on  the  outside  were  four  passengers  and  the  driver, 
and  an  indefinite  quantity  of  baggage.  The  roads  were  excessively  dusty.  The  rain  that 
commenced  falling  gently  soon  after  leaving  Somerville  relieved  us  of  that  annoyance,  but 
produced  a  greater — ^the  necessity  of  having  the  windows  of  the  coach  closed,  to  keep  out  the 
drippings  of  the  increasing  storm.  A  wheezing  old  gentleman  in  green  goggles  insisted  upon 
keeping  the  window  open  near  him,  to  save  him  from  sufibcation ;  while  a  shadowy,  mid- 
dle-aged lady,  upon  the  next  seat,  wrapped  in  tb  cloak,  as  earnestly  declared  that  it  should 
be  closed  to  save  her  from  an  ague  that  had  threatened  her  for  a  week.  The  matter  ap- 
peared to  be  very  properly  a  casus  belli,  as  prime  ministers  say ;  but,  unlike  the  action  of 
prime  ministers  in  general,  the  controversy  was  compromised  by  mutual  concessions,  the 
crooked  roads  over  the  rough  hills  presenting  a  basis  for  an  amicable  treaty  of  peace.  It 
was  agreed  that,  when  the  course  of  the  road  brought  the  lady  to  the  windward,  the  window 
was  to  be  closed,  and  at  other  times  the  gentleman  was  to  be  accommodated  with  firesh  air. 

The  country  through  which  we  passed  is  beautifully  diversified  with  lofty  hills  and  deep 
ravines,  forming  numerous  water  courses,  whose  irrigating  streams  fertilize  the  broad  valleys 
which  are  found  occasionally  imbosomed  among  the  less  fertile,  but  cultivated  mountains. 
Of  these,  the  Musconetcong,^  through  which  flows  a  small  river  of  the  same  euphonious 
name,  dividing  the  counties  of  Hunterdon  and  Warren,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing. We  crossed  the  Musconetcong  at  the  pretty  little  village  of  Bloomsbury,  at  twilight,  but 
the  gloaming  and  the  rain  deprived  us  of  Uie  pleasure  of  a  view  of  the  valley  and  its  thriv- 
ing town.  We  were  now  within  six  miles  of  the  Delaware,  and  as  the  darkness  deepened 
the  storm  increased  ;  and  when,  at  seven  o'clock,  we  crossed  the  river,  and  reined  up  at  the 
hotel  in  Easton,  we  seemed  to  alight  in  the  very  court  of  Jupiter  Pluvius. 

Easton' is  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Delaware,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Lehigh  River, 
thirty-seven  miles  northwest  from  Somerville.  Arriving  there  after  dark,  and  departing  the 
next  morning  before  daylight,  I  had  no  opportunity  to  view  it.  It  is  said  to  be  a  place  of 
much  business,  and  inhabited  by  a  well-educated,  social,  and  highly  moral  population,  and 
is  in  the  midst  of  natural  scenery  singularly  picturesque.  It  has  but  little  Revolutionary 
history,  and  that  relates  chiefly  to  contests  with  the  Indians.     Here  the  division  of  the  army 

5th.  America  represented  as  a  rising  empire.  Prospect  of  a  fertile  country,  harbors  and  rivers  covered  with 
ships,  new  canals  opening,  cities  arising  amid  woods,  splendid  sun  emerging  from  a  bright  horizon.     Motto, 

**  New  worlds  are  Btfll  emerging  from  the  deep^ 
Tlie  old  deecendhig,  in  their  turns  to  rise." 

6th.  A  grand  illuminated  representation  of  Louis  the  Szxtbbnth,  the  enooorager  of  letters,  the  sap- 
porter  of  the  rights  of  humanity,  the  ally  and  friend  of  the  American  people.  7th.  The  center  arch,  The 
Fathers  in  ConaRESs.  Motto,  ^^  Nil  desperandum  reipublicaJ*^  8th.  The  American  philosopher  and  em- 
bassador extracting  lightning  from  the  clouds.  9th.  The  battle  near  Saratoga,  7th  of  October,  1777.  10th. 
The  Convention  of  Saratoga.  11th.  A  representation  of  the  sea  fight,  off  Ushant,  between  Count  d'Orvil- 
liers  and  Admiral  Keppel.  12th.  Warren,  Montgomery,  Mercer,  Wooster,  Nash,  and  a  crowd  of  heroes 
who  have  fallen  in  the  American  contest,  in  Elysium,  receiving  the  thanks  and  praises  of  Brutus,  Cato,  and 
those  spirits  who  in  all  ages  have  gloriously  struggled  against  tyrants  and  tyranny.  Motto,  "  Those  who 
shed  their  blood  in  such  a  cause  shall  live  and  reign  forever."  13th  represented  Peace,  with  all  her  train 
of  blessings.  Her  right  hand  displaying  an  olive  branch ;  at  her  feet  lay  the  honors  of  harvest ;  the  back- 
grround  was  filled  with  flourishing  cities ;  ports  crowded  with  ships ;  and  other  emblems  of  an  extensive 
empire  and  unrestrained  commerce. 

When  the  fire-works  were  finished,  the  company  concluded  the  celebration  by  a  splendid  ball,  which 
opened  by  Washington,  whose  partner  was  the  lady  of  Greneral  Knox. 

^  This  is  an  Indian  word,  signifying  "  a  rapid-running  atrtam.'^ 
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of  Sullivan,  under  his  immediate  command,  rendezvoused  previous  to  its  flying  and  desolat- 
ing campaign  against  the  Six  Nations  in  central  New  York  in  1779»  and  hither  came  the 
poor  fugitives  from  the  blackened  Valley  of  Wyoming,  after  the  terrible  massacre  and  burn- 
ing there  in  1778.  It  has  history  antecedent  to  this,  but  in  a  measure  irrelevant  to  our 
subject.  Here,  in  1758,  the  chiefs  of  the  Indian  tribes,  the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  Miamis, 
Nanticokes,  Mohicans,  Conoys,  Monseys,  and  all  of  the  Six  Nations,  assembled  in  grand 
council  ivith  the  Grovemors  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  Sir  William  Johnson,  and 
other  distinguished  men ;  and  the  eloquence  and  good  sense  of  the  great  Indian  diplomatist, 
Teedyuscung,  were  here  displayed  on  several  occasions.  Here,  too,  before  the  cabin  of  the 
white  man  was  built  upon  the  Delaware  above  Trenton,  the  surrounding  hills  echoed  the 
voices  of  the  eminent  Whitefield  and  Brainerd,*  as  they  proclaimed  the  Grospel  of  Peace  to 
the  heathen ;  and  here  the  good  Moravians  sang  their  hymns  and  held  their  love-feasts  in 
the  wigwams  of  the  Indians. 

.  ^  Gbosgx  Whitefibld  was  bom  in  Gloucester,  England,  December  16th,  1714.  After  making  some 
progreaa  in  learning,  he  wajs  obliged  to  assist  his  motheit)  ^bo  kept  an  inn.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  en- 
tered Oxford,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Wesleys  (John  and  Charles),  the  founders  of  the  Meth- 
odists. He  joined  these  efninent  Christians,  took  orders,  and  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  in  June,  1736. 
Mr.  John  Wealey  was  then  in  Greorgia,  and  by  his  persuasion  Whitefield  embarked  for  America.  He  ar- 
rived at  Savanni^  in  May,  1738,  and  returned  to  England  in  September  following.  Bishop  Benson  ordain- 
ed him  priest  in  January,  1739.  He  made  several  voyages  to  America,  and  traveled  through  nearly  all  the 
colonies.  He  went  to  the  Bermudas  in  1748.  In  1769  he  made  his  seventh  and  last  voyage  to  America. 
After  preaching  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  he  died  suddenly  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  Septem- 
ber 30th,  1770,  aged  fifty-five.  His  powers  of  eloquence  were  wonderful,  and  his  ministry  was  exceedingly 
fimitful.  His  voice  was  powerful.  Dr.  Franklin  estimated  that  thirty  thousand  people  might  hear  him  dis- 
tinctly when  preaching  in  the  open  air.     Of  him  Cowper  wrote, 

*'Ha  loved  the  world  that  hated  him ;  Ae  tear 
Tliat  dropped  upon  his  Bible  wm  sincere ; 
Assailed  bj  scandal  and  the  tongue  of  strife, 
His  only  answer  was  a  blameless  Ufe ; 
And  he  that  forged  and  he  that  tbxvw  tiie  dart, 
Had  each  a  brother's  interest  in  his  heart 
Panrs  love  of  Christ  and  steadiness  nnhribed 
Were  copied  close  in  him.  and  well  transcribed  ; 
He  followed  Paul,  his  seal  a  kindred  flame, 
His  apostolic  charitj  the  same ; 
Like  him,  crossed  cheerfully  tenq>estuou8  seas, 
Forsaking  country,  kindred,  friends,  and  ease ; 
Like  him  he  labored,  and  like  him  content 
To  bear  it,  suffer  shame  where'er  he  went 
Blush,  Calumny  I  and  write  upon  his  tomb. 
If  honest  eulogy  can  spare  thee  room, 
Hie  deep  repentance  of  thy  thousand  lies, 
Which,  aimed  at  him,  have  pierced  th'  offended  akies, 
And  say,  blot  out  my  sin,  confessed,  deplored, 
Against  thine  image  in  thy  saint,  oh  Lord  I" 

David  Braikerd  was  bom  at  Haddaro,  Connecticut,  April  20th,  1718.  He  entered  Yale  College  in 
1739  ;  but,  being  expelled  in  1742,  on  account  of  some  indiscreet  remarks  respecting  one  of  the  tutors,  he 
never  obtained  his  degree.  He  inunediately  commenced  the  study  of  divinity.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
year  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  immediately  afterward  was  appointed  a  missionary  to  the  Indians.  His 
first  efforts  were  made  among  the  Stookbridge  Indians,  about  fifbeen  miles  firom  Kinderhook,  New  York. 
There  he  lodged  upon  straw,  and  his  food  was  the  simple  fare  of  the  savages.  After  the  Stockbridge  In> 
dians  agreed  to  remove  to  Stockbridge,  and  place  themselves  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Sergeant,  Brain- 
erd  went  to  the  Indians  upon  the  Delaware.  There  he  labored  for  a  while,  and  then  visited  the  Indian.*; 
at  Crossweeksung,  or  Crosswicks,  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  very  successful.  He  worked  an  entire  re- 
form in  the  lives  of  the  savages  at  that  place.  In  the  smnmer  of  1746,  Mr.  Brainerd  visited  the  Indians 
upon  the  Susquehanna.  The  next  spring,  finding  his  health  giving  vmy,  he  traveled  in  New  England.  In 
July  he  halted  at  Northampton,  and  there,  in  the  family  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  he  passed  the  remaining 
weeks  of  his  life.  He  died  October  9th,  1747,  aged  twenty*nine  years.  His  exertions  in  the  Christian 
caose  were  of  short  continuance,  but  they  were  intense,  incessant,  and  effectual. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


"  On  Suflquehanna's  side,  fair  Wyoming ! 

Although  the  wild  flowers  on  thy  rained  wall 
And  roofless  homes  a  sad  remembrance  bring 
Of  what  thy  gentle  people  did  befall, 
Yet  thon  wert  once  the  loveliest  land  of  all 
That  see  the  Atlantic's  wave  their  mom  restore." 

Camfbbll. 

'*  Thon  com*8t  in  beauty  on  my  gaze  at  last, 

*  On  Sosqaehanna's  side,  fair  Wyoming/ 
Image  of  many  a  dream,  in  hours  long  past, 

When  life  was  in  its  bud  and  blossoming, 
And  waters,  gushing  from  the  fountain  spring 

Of  pure  enthusiast  thought,  dimm'd  my  young  eyes, 
As  by  the  poet  borne,  on  unseen  wing, 

I  breathed,  in  fancy,  'neath  thy  cloudless  skies, 
The  summer's  air,  and  heard  her  echoed  harmonies." 

Hallbok. 

LEFT  Easton  for  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  sixty  miles  distant,  at  three  o'olook 
in  the  morning.  The  storm  was  over,  and  the  broken  clouds,  flitting  upon*  a 
cool  wind  from  the  northwest,  permitted  a  few  gleams  of  moonlight  to  stcay 
down  to  earth.  Although  there-  were  but  three  passengers  in  the  coach  (two 
ladies  and  an  infant),  I  took  a  seat  with  the  driver,  for  there  were  proBMse»  of 
a  bright  morning  and  magnificent  scenery.  The  coachman  was  &  good-natured 
Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  rather  taciturn,  and  such  an  adept  in  his  profession 
that  his  practiced  ear  detected  the  absence  of  a  shoe  from  the  ibot  of  one  of  the 
"  leaders"  when  three  miles  from  Easton.  A  blacksmith  by  the  road  side  was 
aroused,  the  shoe  was  replaced,  and  within  an  hour  we  had  ascended  the  fertile 
slopes  of  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh,  to  Nazareth,  a  Moraviaa  village  about  half 
way  between  Easton  and  the  Wind-gap  in  the  Blue  Mountains.  The  day  had 
not  yet  dawned,  yet  the  snatches  of  moonlight  enabled  me  to  observe  the  uni- 
form and  neat  appearance  of  the  houses  in  the  village.'  We  were  now  high 
among  the  hills,  whence  the  mists  from  the  rivers  and  valleys  had  rolled  up 
when  the  storm  ceased  at  midnight,  and  I  was  glad  to  take  shelter  from  the 
clylling  vapor  within  the  coach.  The  seats  were  spacious,  and,  having  one  in 
exclusive  possession,  I  made  a  couch  of  it,  using  the  carpet  bag  of  one  of  the 
ladies  for  a  pillow,  and  slept  soundly  for  an  hour.     When  I  awoke,  the  morning  light  was 

^  Nazareth  is  seven  miles  northwest  of  Easton.  It  contains  a  church,  a  sisters'  house,  a  large  and  flour- 
ishing seminary  for  boys,  and  the  usual  dead-house  and  cemetery  peculiar  to  the  sect.  The  place  was  named| 
and,  it  may  be  said,  founded,  by  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield,  the  eloquent  cosmopolite  preacher.  He  had 
labored  in  conjunction  with  the  Moravians  in  Georgia.  When,  about  1740,  they  refused  to  take  up  arms 
for  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  left  Georgia  for  the  more  peaceful  domain  of  William  Penn,  Whitefieh! 
accompanied  them.  He  began  to  erect  a  large  building  "in  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware"  as  a  school  for 
negro  children,  while  the  Moravians,  under  Bishop  Nisohman,  purchased  the  site  and  founded  the  town  of 
Bethlehem,  about  ten  miles  distant.  Whitefield  named  his  domain,  or  manor,  Nazareth.  He  did  not  com- 
plete his  building,  but  sold  "  the  manor  of  Nazareth"  to  the  Moravians,  who  finished  the  edifice.  It  is  still 
standing,  in  the  eastern  border  of  the  viUage.  The  Moravian  Sisters  of  Bethlehem  wrought  an  elegant  ban- 
ner, and  presented  it  to  Count  Pulaski.  A  drawing  of  the  banner,  and  the  beautiful  Cooseoration  Hymn,  writ- 
ten by  Longfellow,  wiU  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

Y 
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abroad,  and  we  were  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Wind-gap.  I  again  mounted  the  driver's 
box,  for  all  around  us  Nature  was  displaying  her  attractions  in  the  plenitude  of  her  magnifi- 
cence and  beauty.  Before  us,  and  in  close  proximity,  were  the  Blue  Mountains,  their  sum- 
mits curtained  in  a  white  fog  that  was  rising  toward  the  loilier  clouds.  Behind  us,  far  down 
into  the  valleys  and  intervales,  orchards,  corn-fields,  forests,  and  meadows  were  spread  out 
like  a  carpet  of  mellow  tints,  and  on  every  side  the  gentle  breeze  was  shaking  the  rain-drops 
from  the  boughs  in  diamond  showers,  glittering  in  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  While 
the  bleating  of  sheep  and  the  bellowing  of  cattle  reminded  us  of  cultivated  fields  behind  us, 
the  whirring  of  the  pheasant,  the  drumming  of  the  partridge,  and  the  whistling  of  the  quail 
among  the  rocks  and  lofty  evergreens  around  betokened  the  uncultivated  wilderness. 

The  Wind-gap,  unlike  the  far-famed  Water-gap'  in  the  same  cluster  of  mountains,  is  a 
deep  depression  of  the  summit  of  the  range,  is  quite  level  on  both  sides  of  the  road  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  exhibits  none  of  the  majestic  precipices  of  the  latter.  The  earth  is 
covered  with  masses  of  angular  rocks,  among  which  shoot  up  cedar  and  other  trees  and  shrubs, 
chiefly  of  the  conifereB  order ;  but  the  road,  by  industry,  is  made  quite  smooth.  The  hills 
rise  on  each  side  of  the  Gap  to  an  altitude  of  eight  hundred  feet,  clothed  and  crowned  with 
trees.  It  was  through  this  pass  in  the  mountains  that  two  expert  walkers  crossed  to  a  spur 
of  the  Pocono  when  measuring  the  extent  of  a  district  of  country  northwest  of  the  Delaware, 
for  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1737.  The  Indians  had  agreed,  for  a  certain  con- 
sideration, to  sell  a  tract  of  land  included  within  prescribed  points  on  the  river,  and  extend- 
ing back  as  far  as  a  man  could  *<  walk  in  a  day  and  a  half."  The  proprietors  immediately 
advertised  for  the  most  expert  walkers  in  the  province,  and  they  performed  a  journey,  in  the 
day  and  a  half,  of  eighty-six  miles  !  The  Indians  were  greatly  dissatisfied,  for  they  had  no 
idea  that  such  a  distance  could  be  accomplished,  and  it  included  some  of  their  finest  lands. 
The  walkers  ran  a  considerable  portion  of  the  way.  They  ate  as  they  traveled,  and  never 
stopped  from  sunrise  until  sunset.  One  old  Indian  said,  bitterly,  when  complaining  of  the 
checU,  <*  No  sit  down  to  smoke — no  shoot  a  squirrel,  but  lun,  lun,  lun,  all  day  long."  The 
Indians,  supposing  the  walk  would  end  not  far  from  the  Wind-gap,  had  collected  there  in 
great  numbers ;  but,  to  their  astonishment,  the  walkers  reached  that  point  on  the  evening 
of  the  first  day. 

The  turnpike  road  through  the  Wind-gap,  and  across  the  valleys  and  mountains,  to  Wilkes- 
barre,  was  made  by  Sullivan  for  the  passage  of  his  troops  in  1779,  when  marching  to  join 
Greneral  Clinton  on  the  Tioga.  Before  that  time  the  pass  was  little  more  than  a  rough  In- 
dian war-path,  and  its  obscurity  made  the  hurried  flight  of  the  people  from  Wyoming  over 
the  solitary  region  more  perplexing  and  dreadful  than  it  would  be  now. 

We  descended  from  the  Wind-gap,  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain,  along  a  steep  and 
winding  road,  skirting  a  precipice,  crossed  a  beautiful  mountain  stream,  and  alighted  at  the 
Rosconmion  Tavern,  among  the  hills,  where  we  breakfasted  at  seven  o'clock.  At  the  table 
we  were  honored  by  the  presence  of  one  of  the  Rve  candidates  for  the  oflice  of  sheriff  of  Mon- 
roe county.  He  was  out  canvassing  the  district  for  votes,  and  a  more  earnest,  intelligent, 
good-humored  man  I  have  seldom  met.  His  strongest  claim  to  the  honors  and  emoluments 
of  the  oflice  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  a  representative  of  New  England 
pedagogtieism  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  as  early  as  *'  forty  years  ago  ;"  had  taught  the  «  young 
ideas"  of  the  fathers  4»f  three  Wilkesbarre  lawyers  "  how  to  shoot,"  and,  therefore,  he  assumed 
to  have  an  undisputed  right  to  the  privilege  of  hanging  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighboring  county. 
He  accompanied  us  to  the  next  tavern,  the  proprietor  of  which,  a  fat  little  man,  though  al- 
ready bearing  upon  his  shoulders  the  responsibilities  of  a  postmaster,  wsls  another  aspirant 
ambitiously  wheezing  for  the  office  of  sheriff.     Both  were  too  good-natured  to  be  made  rivals  ; 

^  The  Water-gap  is  the  passage  through  the  Eittatinny  or  Blae  Mountains  of  the  Delaware  River,  about 
three  miles  from  Stroudsburg.  This  village  is  upon  the  Delaware,  twenty-four  miles  above  Easton,  and 
was  the  first  settlement  which  the  fugitives  from  Wyoming  reached  when  fleeing  from  the  valley  in  3  778. 
There  was  a  fort  there,  called  Hamilton,  during  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  near  the  eastern  end  of 
the  village  Fort  Penn  was  built  during  the  Revolution. 
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they  were  only  different  candidates  professing  the  same  political  faith.  We  left  them  com^ 
paring  notes  over  a  glass  of  whisky,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  we  had  crossed  fertile 
little  valleys  and  parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  and  hegun  the  toilsome  ascent  of  the  famous 
Pocono.  From  base  to  summit,  the  distance,  by  the  road,  is  about  three  miles,  one  third 
of  which  is  a  straight  line  up  the  mountain  at  an  angle  of  thirty-five  degrees.  Then  our  wa]^ 
was  along  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  hills,  from  which  we  could  look  upon  the  tops  of  tall' 
trees,  hundreds  of  feet  below.  It  was  noon  when  we  reached  the  level  summit,  two  thou-i 
sand  feet  above  tide  water ;  and  there,  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  eastern  brow  of  the* 
mountain,  John  Smith  keeps  a  tavern,  and  furnished  us  with  an  excellent  dinner. 

The  road  upon  the  top  of  Pocono  is  perfectly  level  a  distance  of  four  miles ;  and  all  the 
way  to  the  Wilkesbarre  Mountains,  twenty  miles,  there  is  but  little  variation  in  the  alti* 
tude.  On  the  left,  near  Smith's,  is  an  elevation  called  the  Knob,  about  two  hundred  io^ 
above  the  general  level,  from  the  apex  of  which  it  is  said  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Catskills, 
sixty  miles  distant,  may  be  distinctly  seen  on  a  clear  morning.  All  around  is  a  perfect  wil- 
derness as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  so  trifling  are  the  variations  from  a  level,  that  the 
country  appears  like  a  vast  plain.  The  whole  is  covered  with  shrub  oaks,  from  three  to 
ten  feet  in  height,  from  which  rise  lofly  pines,  cedars,  and  tamaracks,  interspersed  with  a' 
few  birch  and  chestnut  trees,  and  occasionally  a  mountain  ash  with  its  blazing  berries.  The 
shrub  oaks, -at  a  distance,  appeared  like  the  soft  light  green  grass  of  a  meadow,  and  groups 
of  lofty  evergreens  dotted  the  expanse  like  orchards  upon  a  prairie.  Here  and  there  a  huge 
blasted  pine,  black  and  leafless,  towered  above  the  rest,  a 

'  Stem  dweller  of  the  mountain  !  with  its  feet 
Grasping  the  crag,  and  lifting  to  the  sky 
Its  haughty  crest !" 

Vast  cranberry  marshes  spread  out  upon  this  high,  rolling  table-land,  and  supply  the  sur- 
rounding settlements  with  an  abundance  of  that  excellent  fruit.  Indeed,  the  whole  regioq 
is  almost  a  continuous  morass,  and  the  road,  a  large  portion  of  the  way,  is  a  causeway  mad^ 
of  logs.  Here  the  gray  eagle  wheels  undisturbed,  the  bear  makes  his  lair,  and  the  wild  deei 
roam  in  abundance.  These,  with  the  flocks  of  pheasants,  and  the  numerous  rabbits  that 
burrow  upon  this  wild  warren,  invite  the  adventurous  huntsman,  willing  to  «  camp  out^'  ii| 
the  wilderness.  No  settlements  enliven  the  way  ;  and  the  cabins  and  saw-mills  of  lumbert 
men,  where  the  road  intersects  the  streams,  are  the  only  evidences  of  a  resident  populatioi^i 
except  three  or  four  places  where  a  few  acres  have  been  redeemed  from  the  poverty  of  nv 
ture.  This  wilderness  extends  more  than  a  hundred  miles  between  the  Delaware  and  Sutr 
quehanna  Rivers,  and  a  death-like  solitude  broods  over  the  region. 

.  I  kept  my  seat  upon  the  driver's  box  all  the  way  from  the  Wind-gap  to  Wilkesbarre^ 
ohairmed  by  the  romance,  of  the  scene,  rendered  still  more  wild  and  picturesque  by  the  dark 
masses  of  cumulous  clouds,  that  overspread  the  heavens  in  the  afternoon.  The  wind  blew 
very  cold  from  the  northwest,  and  the  driver  assured  me  that,  during  the  hottest  weather  in 
summer,  the  air  is  cool  and  bracing  upon  this  lofty  highway.  Poor  fellow,  he  was  an  ema- 
ciated, blue-lipped  soldier,  recently  returned  from  the  battle-fields  of  Mexico,  where  the  vofikl^ 
ito  and  ague  had  shattered  a  hitherto  strong  constitution,  and  opened  his  flrm-knit  systedi 
to  the  free  entrance  of  diseases  of  every  kind.  He  was  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Cerro  Gordo.  I{q 
lay  sick  a  whole  summer  at  Perote,  and  now  had  resumed  the  whip  with  the  feeble  hope 
of  regaining  lost  health. 

We  crossed  the  upper  waters  of  the  Lehigh  at  Stoddartsville,  in  the  midst  of  the  greai 
lumber  country,  and  reached  the  brow  of  the  Wilkesbarre  Mountains  just  befi>re  sunsej^ 
There  a  scene  of  rare  grandeur  and  beauty  was  revealed,  heightened  by  contrast  with  the 
rugged  and  forbidding  aspect  of  the  region  we  had  just  traversed.  The  heavy  clouds,  like 
a  thick  curtain,  were  lifted  in  the  west  to  the  apparent  height  of  a  celestial  degree,  and  al- 
lowed the  last  rays  of  the  evening  sun  to  flood  the  deep  valley  below  us  with  their  goldeii 
light.     The  natural  beauties  of  the  vale,  reposing  in  shadow,  were  for  a  nK>P)ent  brouglii 
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out  in  bold  outline ;  and  from  our  point  of  view  we  gazed  upon  a  picture  Buch  aB  the  paint- 
er's art  can  not  imitate.  Like  a  thread  of  silver  the  Susquehanna  appeared,  in  its  winding 
course,  among  the  loily,  overshadowing  trees,  upon  its  margin,  and  the  villages,  hamlets, 
green  woodlands,  rich  bottoms,  and  fruitful  intervales  of  Wyoming,  twenty  miles  in  extent, 
and  the  purple  mountains  on  its  western  borders  were  all  included  in  the  range  of  our  vision. 
The  thought,  impious  though  it  may  be,  came  into  my  mind,  that  if  Satan,  when  he  took 
Immanuel  to  the  top  of  an  "  exceeding  high  mountain,"  exhibited  a  scene  like  this,  the  tempt- 
ation was  certainly  great.  Wilkesbarre,^  apparently  at  our  feet,  was  three  miles  distant, 
and  it  was  dark  when  we  reached  the  PhoBnix  Hotel,  upon  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  had 
been  a  fatiguing  day's  journey  of  sixty  miles ;  but  a  supper  of  venison,  warm  biscuit,  and 
honey,  and  a  comfortable  bed,  made  me  feel  perfectly  vigorous  in  the  morning,  and  prepared 
ft>r  a  ramble  over  the  historic  portions  of  the  valley. 
Saptember  16^        Afler  an  early  breakfast  I  rode  to  the  residence  of  Charles  Minor,  Esq.,  about 

1848.  two  miles  from  the  village,  expecting  to  rely  chiefly  upon  his  varied  and  extens- 
ive knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  valley  for  informaticm  concerning  the  localities  of  inter- 
est, but  was  disappointed.'  He  was  suflering  from  a  severe  attack  of  an  epidemic  fever 
then  prevailing  in  the  valley,  and  was  unable  even  to  converse  much,  yet  I  have  not  foigot- 
ten  the  sincere  regrets  and  kind  wishes  he  expressed.  He  referred  me  to  several  gentlemen 
in  the  village,  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  valley,  and  to  one  of  them  (Mr.  Lord 
Butler,  a  grandson  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler)  I  am  indebted  for  many  kind  services  while 
I  remained  there.  He  accompanied  me  to  the  several  localities  of  interest  in  the  valley,  and 
furnished  me  with  such  facilities  for  acquiring  information  as  only  a  stranger  can  appreciate. 
We  visited  Kingston,  Forty  Fort,  the  monument,  the  chief  battle-ground.  Fort  Wintermoot, 
Monocasy  Island,  &o. ;  but  a  record  of  the  day's  ramble  will  be  better  understood  after  a 
consultation  of  the  history,  and  we  will,  therefore,  proceed  to  unclasp  the  old  chronicle. 

History  and  song  have  hallowed  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  and  every  thing  appertaining  to 
it  seems  to  be  wrapped  in  an  atmosphere  of  romance.  Its  Indian  history,  too,  long  antecedent 
to  the  advent  of  the  whites  there,  is  full  of  the  poetry  which  clusters  around  the  progress  of 
the  aborigines.  Mr.  Minor  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  physical  aspect  of  the  valley.  <*  It 
is  diversified,''  he  says,  **  by  hill  and  dale,  upland  and  intervale.  Its  character  of  extreme 
richness  is  derived  from  the  extensive  flats,  or  rijrer  bottoms,  which,  in  some  places,  extend 
firom  one  to  two  miles  from  the  stream,  unrivaled  in  expansive  beauty,  unsurpassed  in  luxu- 
riant fertility.  Though  now  generally  cleared  and  cultivated,  to  protect  the  soil  from  floods 
a  fringe  of  trees  is  lefl  along  each  bank  of  the  river — ^the  sycamore,  the  elm,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  black  walnut,  while  here  and  there,  scattered  through  the  fields,  a  huge  shell- 
bark  yields  its  summer  shade  to  the  weary  laborers,  and  its  autumn  fruit  to  the  black  and 
gray  squirrel,  or  the  rival  plow-boys.  Pure  streams  of  water  come  leaping  from  the  mount- 
ains, imparting  health  and  pleasure  in  their  course ;  all  of  them  abounding  with  the  deli- 
eious  trout.     Along  those  brooks,  and  in  the  swales,  scattered  through  the  uplands,  grow 

^  This  name  ia  compounded  of  two,  and  was  given  in  honor  of  John  Wilket  and  Coltmel  Barr^,  two  of  the 
•blest  adyooates  of  America,  through  the  press  and  on  the  floor  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  during 
the  Revolution. 

'  Mr.  Minor  is  the  author  of  a  "  History  of  Wyoming"  a  valuable  work  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages,  and 
possessing  the  rare  merit  of  originality^  for  a  large  proportion  of  its  contents  is  a  record  of  information  ob- 
tained by  him  from  the  lips  of  old  residents  whose  lives  and  memories  ran  jMurallel  with  the  Revolutionary 
history  of  the*  valley,  and  events  immediately  antecedent  thereto.  He  folded  up  little  books  of  blank  paper, 
took  pens  and  ink,  and,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  Sarah,  who,  though  blind,  was  a  cheerful  and  agree- 
able companion,  and  possessed  a  very  retentive  memory,  visited  thirty  or  forty  of  the  old  people  who  were 
in  the  vaUey  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  in  1778.  "  We  have  come,"  he  said  to  them,  "  to  inquire  about 
old  Wyoming ;  pray  tell  us  all  you  know.  We  wish  an  exact  picture,  such  as  the  valley  presented  sixty 
years  ago.  Give  us  its  lights  and  shadows,  its  joys  and  sorrows."  At  night,  on  returning  home,  he  read 
over  to  his  daughter  what  he  had  taken  down,  and  carefully  corrected,  by  the  aid  of  her  memory,  "  any  error 
into  which  the  pen  had  fallen."  In  this  way  Mr.  Minor  collectedta  great  amount  of  local  history,  which 
must  otherwise  have  perished  with  the  source  whence  he  derived  it.  I  shall  draw  liberally  upon  his  inter- 
esting volume  for  many  of  my  historic  &cts  concerning  Wyoming. 
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the  wild  plum  and  the  batter-nut,  while,  whererei 


CsmpbeU  with  a  poet  s  UcenM  iung 


the  hand  of  the  white  man  haa  apared  it, 
the  native  grape  may  be  gathered  in  un- 
limited profuBJon.  I  have  leen  a  grape- 
vine bending  beneath  ita  purple  clusters, 
one  branch  climbing  a  butter-nnt,  loaded 
with  fruit,  another  branch  resting  upon  a 
wild  plum,  red  with  its  delicious  burden  ; 
the  while  growing  in  the  shade,  the  ha- 
zel nut  was  npeoiDg  its  rounded  kernel. 

Such  were  the  common  scenes  when 
the  white  people  first  came  to  Wyoming, 
which  seetns  to  have  been  founded  by  Na- 
ture a  perfect  Indian  Paradise.  Game 
of  every  sort  was  abundant.  The  quail 
whistled  in  the  meadow ;  the  pheasant 
rustled  in  its  leafy  covert ;  the  wild  duck 
reared  her  brood  and  bent  the  reed  iu  ev- 
ery inlet  the  led  deer  fed  upon  the  hills  ; 
while  in  the  deep  forests,  within  a  few 
hours  walk  was  found  the  stately  elk. 
The  river  yielded  at  all  seasons  a  supply 
of  fish  the  yellow  perch,  the  pike,  the 
catfish  the  bass  the  roach,  and,  in  tha 
spring  season   myriads  of  shad,'" 


Delightful  Wjommg  I  beoeath  tby  skiea 

Tlie  hsfqlj  shepherd  swaini  had  nangbt  to  do 
But  feed  their  flocks  oa  green  declivitiea, 

Or  skim  perchsnoe,  Ihj  lake  with  light  canoe, 
Prom  moni  till  eTeoIng's  sweeter  pastime  grew. 

With  timbrel,  when  beneath  the  Toreat's  famw 
Thj  lavelj  maideiu  would  the  dance  renew ; 

And  aye  those  aiumy  mounttuni  hair  way  down 

Would  echo  flageolet  from  some  romantic  town. 

"  Then,  when  of  Indian  hills  the  daylight  takes 

His  leave,  how  might  you  the  flamingo  see, 
Disporting  like  a  meteor  on  the  lakes — 

And  playful  squirrel  on  hia  nuC-growD  tree ; 
And  every  soand  of  life  wns  full  of  glee, 

Fnnn  merry  mook-bird's  song,  or  ham  of  men  ■ 
While  hearkening,  fearing  naught  their  revelry. 

The  wild  deer  arched  his  neck  Irom  glades,  and  then, 

Unhunted,  sought  his  woods  and  wilderness  sgain."* 

Wyoming,  in  the  Delaware  language,  signifies  "large  plains."  By  what  partioular  In- 
dian nation  or  tribe  it  was  first  settled  is  not  certainly  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
Delawares  held  dominion  there  long  before  the  powerful  confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations,  by 
whom  ihey  were  subjugated,  was  formed.  The  tribes  known  as  the  Wyoming  Indians,  unto 
whom  Zinzeodorf  and  his  Moravian  brethren  preached  the  Gospel,  and  who  occupied  the 
plains  when  the  white  settlers  from  Connecticut  first  went  there,  were  of  the  Seneca  and 

'  Minor's  Hittory  of  Wyoming,  prelimioaiy  ohapter,  p.  xiv. 

*  Gtrtrvde  of  Wyoming.  This  beandful  poem  is  full  of  errors  of  every  kind.  The  "lakes,"  the  "fla- 
mingo," and  the  "  mook  bird"  sie  all  strangers  to  Wyoming ;  and  tbe  historical  allasions  in  the  poem  are 
quite  SI  mach  strangers  to  tmtb.  But  It  is  a  charming  poem,  and  byperoriticism  may  conscientiausly  paaa 
by  and  leave  its  beauties  uniooobed. 
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Anempl  to  nmrder  hi 


Oneidn  nations,  oonneoted  by  intemuurUge  with  the  Mingoe*,  and  the  subjugated  Leui- 
Lenapes,  or  Delawarea.  Aa  it  is  not  my  piovince  to  unravel  Indian  history,  we  will  paM 
to  a  brief  coiuideration  of  the  while  settlements  there. 

The  first  Europenn  whose  feet  trod  the  Valley  of  Wyoming  waa  Count  Zinzendorf,  who, 


while  visiting  his  Mo- 
ravian brethren  at 
Bethlehem  and  Naza- 
reth, in  1742,  extend- 
ed his  visits  among  the 
neighboring  Indians. 
His  warm  heart  had 
been  touched  by  the 
accounts  he  had  re- 
ceived of  the  moral 
degradation  of  the  sav 
ages,  and,  unattfyided, 
extept  by  an  interpret 
er,  he  traversed  the 
Wilderneu  and  preach 
ed  salvation  to  the  red 
men.  In  one  of  these 
excursions  he  crossed 
the  Focono,  and  pen 
etrated  to  the  Valley 
of  Wyoming.  With 
a    missionary    named 


Mack,  and  his  wife, 
who  accompanied  him, 
he  pitched  his  tent 
upon  the  western  bank 
of  the  Susquehanna,  a 
little  below  the  present 
village  of  Kingston  at 
the  foot  of  a  high  bill 
and  near  a  place  in  the 
nver  known  as  Toby  s 
Eddy  A  tribe  of  the 
Shawnees  had  a  vil 
lage  upon  the  site  of 
Kingston  They  held 
a  council  to  listen  to 
the  communications  of 
the  missionaries  but, 
suspicious  of  all  white 
men  theycould  notbe- 
beve  that  Zinzendorf 
and  his  companions 
had  crossed  the  Atlan 


tic  for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  the  spintual  welfare  of  the  Indians  They  concluded 
that  the  strangers  had  come  to  spy  out  then  country  with  a  view  to  dispossess  them  of 
their  lands  ;  and,  with  such  impressions  they  resolved  to  murder  the  count  The  savages 
feared  the  English,  and  instructed  those  who  were  appointed  to  assassinate  Zinzendorf  to  do 
it  with  all  possible  secrecy.  A  cool  September  night  was  chosen  for  the  deed,  and  two  stout 
Indians  proceeded  stealthily  from  the  town  to  the  tent  of  the  missionary.  He  was  alone,  re- 
clining upon  a  bundle  of  dry  weeds,  engaged  in  writing,  or  in  devout  meditation.  A  blanket 
curtain  formed  the  door  of  his  tent,  and,  as  the  Indians  cautiously  drew  this  aside,  they  had 
a  full  view  of  their  victim.  The  benignity  of  his  countenance  filled  them  with  awe,  but  an 
incident  (strikingly  providential)  more  than  his  appearance  changed  the  current  of  their  feel- 
ings. The  tent-cloth  was  suspended  from  the  branch  of  a  huge  sycamore,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  partially  hollow  trunk  of  the  tree  was  within  its  folds.  At  its  foot  the  oount  had 
built  a  fire,  the  warmth  of  which  had  aroused  a  rattlesnake  in  its  den  ;  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  savages  looked  into  the  tent  the  venomous  reptile  was  gliding  harmlessly  across 
the  legs  of  their  intended  victim,  who  did  not  see  either  the  serpent  or  the  lurking  murder- 
ers.    They  at  onee  regarded  him  aa  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Great  Spirit,  were 


'  Nicolas  Lewis,  Coaiit  Zinzendorf,  was  descended  from  an  anctenl  Aostrian  faraity,  and  waa  the  s<Hi  of 
a  ohaiaberlaiD  of  the  King  of  Poland.  He  was  bom  in  May,  1700,  bikI  was  edooated  al  Halle  and  Ulrecht, 
Wben  about  twenty-one  yean  of  age,  be  purchased  the  lonlship  of  Berthholdsdoqi,  in  Losatia.  Some  poor 
Christians,  foUawers  of  Jobn  Huss,  soon  afterward  settled  upon  his  estate.  Their  jiiety  attracled  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  Joined  tbem.  From  that  time  until  his  death  he  labored  lealously  for  the  Rood  of  mankind. 
The  village  of  Hernhutt  was  buill  upon  his  estale,  and  BoOn  the  sect  ipresd  thronghoat  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
ravia. He  traveled  through  Gcnnany,  Denmarfc,  and  England,  and  in  1741  came  [oAmerioa,  and  preached 
at  Germantown  and  Bethlehem.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1743,  and  died  at  Hernhutt  in  1T60.  The 
Moravian  missionaries  were  very  successful  in  their  operations.  They  established  stations  in  various  paita 
of  Europe,  in  Greenland,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  Georgia  and  Pennsylvania.  Piety,  teal,  benevolenea, 
and  self-denial  always  marked  the  Moravians,  and  at  the  present  daj  they  bear  the  oluraeier  of  "the  beet 
of  people." 
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filled  with  profound  Tererenee  Iot  hia  perabn,  and,  retnriiing  to  the  tribe,  m  inapreflsed  their 

lellowi  with  the  holineu  of  Zinzen- 

dorf 'b  character,  that  their  eamity 

waa    chanf;ed    to   veneration.     A 

guoeesaful  miHiou  was  eatablisbed 

there,  which  waa' continued  until  a 

war  between  the  ShawnecB  and  the 

Delaw&res  deitroyed  the  peace  of 

the  valley.' 

Not  long  afterward  the  war  that 
ensued  between  the  English  and 
French  drew  the  line  of  lepBTation 
■o  distinctly  between  the  Indian 
tribes  that  respectively  espoused 
either  cause,  that  the  excitements 
of  warlike  zeal  repreosed  the  relig- 
ious sentiments  which  the  indeiati- 
gable  misaionaries  were  difluting 
among  the  savages.  The  tribes  in 
the  interest  of  the  French  soon  be- 
gan to  hover  around  the  Moiavian  „  .,.  .  ^ 
settlements.      Gnadenhutten    waa 

destroyed,  and  the  other  settlements  were  menaced.'  For  •ereral  yean  these  [»out  mission- 
aries suffered  greatly,  and  the  white  settlements  were  broken  up.  AAer  the  defeat  of  Brad- 
dock  in.  1 755,  the  Delawares  went  over  to  the  French,  and  the  frontier*  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  were  terribly  scourged  by  these  new  allies  of  the  enemies  of  the  Engliah. 

In  1753  an  association  waa  formed  in  Connecticut,  called  the  Susquehanna  Company, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  plant  a  colony  in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  a  region  then  claimed 
by  Connecticut  by  virtue  of  its  ancient  nniepealed  charter.'     To  avoid  difficultiea  with  the 


■  This  wu  originBled  in  the  rolloving  manner.  The  Shawneea  were  a  seolnded  clan,  living,  by  pennis. 
■ion  of  the  Delaiiraies,  upon  the  weatern  bank  of  the  Snaqnebuma.  On  a  oeitaln  day,  when  the  warriom 
of  both  tribes  were  engaged  in  the  obase  upon  the  mouataias,  a  party  of  woraea  and  children  of  llie  Shaw- 
nMs  crossed  to  the  Delaware  side  to  gather  fruit,  and  were  joined  bj  some  of  the  sqnawa  and  children  of 
Ihe  latter.  At  length  a  quarrel  arose  between  two  or  the  chiliiren  about  the  possession  of  a  granbopper. 
The  roolhets  took  part  respectively  with  their  children,  and  the  qnarrel  extended  lo  all  Ihe  women  on  both 
sides.  The  Delaware  sqoaws  were  more  nmnerous,  and  drore  the  Sbawneaa  home,  killing  sevenl  on  the 
way.  The  Shawoee  hunters,  on  their  return,  eapouung  Ihe  cause  of  their  women,  armed  Iheniselves,  and, 
crowing  the  river,  attacked  tiie  Delawares ;  a  bloody  battle  ensued,  and  the  Shawnees,  overpowered,  re- 
tired (o  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  joined  Iheir  more  powerful  brethren.  How  many  wars  between  Chris- 
tian natiofui  have  originated  in  a  quarrel  about  some  miserable  grasshopper  I 

*  This  is  a  view  upon  a  stream  called  Mod  Creek,  a  few  rods  from  its  mooih,  at  Toby's  Eddy,  in  the  Sok 
qnehaona,  aboat  a  ndle  below  Kingston.  It  was  pointed  oat  to  nu  ai  the  place  where,  U«ditioa  ami, 
Count  Ziuzaodorf  ereoled  bis  tent,  and  where  the  aiogular  circumstance  related  in  the  text  occurred,  it 
waa  near  sunset  sn  a  mild  day  (September  16th,  ISlSj  when  I  visited  the  spot,  and  a  more  inviting  plaoe 
for  retirement  and  meditation  can  scarcely  be  imsf^ned.  It  is  shaded  by  venerable  sycamore,  hullamul, 
ehn,  and  black  walnol  trees.  From  the  Eddy  is  a  line  view  of  the  plain  whereon  the  Delawares  had  their 
Tillage,  and  of  the  mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley.     The  td(fy  is  oansed  by  a  bend  in  the  river. 

*  The  Moravians  had  eslablidied  six  missionary  settlemenla  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware, 
or  the  junction  of  the  Delaware  and  I.ehigh  Bivers,  viz.,  Naiareth,  Belhlehem,  Nain,  Freidenshat,  Ganden- 
Ihaol,  and  Gnadenhutten.  The  latter,  the  name  of  which  in  English  is  "  Huts  of  Mercy,"  was  founded 
ohiefly  for  the  accommodation  and  protection  of  those  Indians  who  embraced  Ihe  Christian  faith,  ^eiute  it 
wu  the  first  settlement  attacked  by  the  hostile  savages. 

'  When  the  regions  in  tke  interior  of  America  were  unknown,  the  chailers  given  to.  the  ooloniita  were 
generally  very  vagne  respecting  their  western  boundary.  Th^  defined  the  exlent  of  each  oolony  along 
the  Allantio  coast,  bat  generally  said  of  the  weslwsrd  extent,  "from  sea  lo  sea."  Such  was  the  eiprea- 
sioD  in  the  Cooneotiout  charter,  and  Wyoming,  lying  directly  west  of  that  province,  waa  claimed  u  a  por- 
tion of  its  territory.  The  iaiervening  portion  of  New  Yodi,  being  already  in  aclnal  poaseaiioD  of  the  Dotoh, 
was  not  included  in  the  claim. 
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Indians,  the  agents  of  the  company  were  directed  to  purchase  the  land  of  the  Six  Nations, 
the  actual  owners,  though  it  was  then  in  possession  of  the  Delawares.  A  deputation  for  th6 
purpose  attended  the  great  convention  and  Indian  council  which  was  held  at  Albany  in  1754, 
,and,  notn^ithstanding  the  strong  effi)rts  made  by  the  Grovemor  of  Pennsylvania,  through  his 
agents,  to  the  contrary,  the  purchase  was  efiected.  The  tract  bargained  for  included  the 
whole  Valley  of  Wyoming  and  the  country  westward  to  the  Allegany  River.  The  Penn* 
sylvanians  were  irritated  at  what  they  called  an  unfair  and  illegal  encroachment  of  the  Con* 
necticut  people,  and  in  strong  terms  protested  against  the  purchase,  for  they  claimed  that 
the  whole  country  included  therein  was  covered  by  the  charter  granted  to  William  Penn. 
Here,  then,  was  planted  the  seed  which  soon  bunt  forth  into  a  mature  tree,  and  bore  the 
apples  of  discord  in  abundance. 

Another  Connecticut  association,  called  the  Delaware  Company,  had  purchased  lands  npon 
the  Delaware  River,  at  a  place  called  Cushetunk.  They  commenced  a  settlement  there  in 
1757,  and  the  Susquehanna  Company  prepared  to  plant  their  colony  in  Wyoming  the  fol* 
lowing  year.  But,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  the  French  and  Indian  war 
then  being  in  progress,  the  settlement  was  deferred  until  1762,  when  about  two  hundred 
colonists  pushed  forward,  and  commenced  building  and  planting  near  the  mouth  of  Mill 
Creek,  a  little  above  the  present  site  of  Wilkesbarre.  The  Indians,  and  among  them  their 
great  chief  Teedyuscung,  were  at  first  opposed  to  this  settlement  of  the  whites  in  the  valley, 
but  were  soon  reconciled,  and  lived  in  daily  friendly  intercourse  with  the  new  comers.  The 
Pennsylvanians,  however,  determined  to  repel  what  they  held  to  be  a  bold  encroachment 
upon  their  rights  Proclamations  were  issued,  and  writs  of  ejectment  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  sheriff  of  Northampton  county,  within  the  limits  of  which  Wyoming  was  sit* 
uated  ;  but  the  Yankees  continued  to  build  and  plant.  They  brought  their  families  into  the 
valley,  and  new  settlers  were  rapidly  augmenting  their  numbers.  An  event  now  occurred 
which  at  one  terrible  blow  cut  off  this  flourishing  settlement. 

I  briefly  adverted,  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  to  the  fact  that  a  great  council  was 
held  at  Easton  in  1758,  where  Teedyuscung,  the  Delaware  chief,  acted  a  conspicuous- part« 
The  Six  Nations  regarded  the  Delawares  as  subjects,  and  were  jealous  of  the  popularity  and 
power  of  Teedyuscung.  They  could  not  brook  his  advancement,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1 763 
a  party  of  warriors  descended  the  Susquehanna,  and  came  to  the  valley  upon  a  pretended 
visit  of  friendship.  As  previously  concerted,  they  set  fire  to  the  house  of  Teedyuscung  on  a 
certain  night,  and  the  chief  was  burned  in  it ;  while,  to  crown  their  wicked  act,  they  adroitly 
eharged  the  deed  upon  the  whites.  The  Delawares  believed  the  tale.  They  loved  their 
chief,  and  determined  on  revenge.  At  broad  noon,  on  the  14th  of  October,  they  at- 
tacked and  massacred  thirty  of  the  settlers  in  their  fields.'  The  whole  settlement  was 
speedily  alarmed,  and  men,  women,  and  children  fied  to  the  mountains,  from  which  they 
saw  their  houses  plundered  and  their  cattle  driven  away.  At  night  the  torch  was  applied 
to  their  buildings,  and  the  lovely  abode  of  several  hundred  peaceful  dwellers  in  the  morning 
was  made  a  desolation.  Over  the  wilderness  of  the  Pocono  they  made  their  way  to  the 
Delaware,  and  so  on  to  their  homes  in  Connecticut,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  ^  The  blow  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  merciless,  for  they  regarded  the  Delawares 
as  their  friendly  neighbors.' 

The  Susquehanna  Company  did  not  attempt  a  settlement  again  for  several  years ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania,  taking  advantage  of  an  Indian  council 
held  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  1768,  made  a  direct  purchase  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  from  the 
Six  Nations,  and  took  a  deed  from  some  of  the  chiefs.  A  lease  of  the  valley  for  seven  years 
was  given  to  three  Pennsylvanians,'  who  established  a  trading  house  there,  which  they  for- 


^  This  is  the  testimony  of  ourrent  history.     Mr.  Minor,  on  the  contrary,  is  persuaded  that  the  same  hands 
that  destroyed  Teedyuscmig — the  Six  Nations — ^perpetrated  this  outrage. 

*  Proad,  Gordon,  Chapman. 

*  Charles  Stewart,  Amos  Ogden,  and  John  Jennings.     The  latter  was  the  sheriff  of  the  ooonty.     Charles 
Stewart  subsequently  became  a  popular  and  efficient  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  in  the  Continental  army. 
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tified.  Forty  pioneers  of  the  Susquehanna  Company,  prepared  to  act  promptly,  entered  the 
valley  in  February,  1769,  and  closely  invested  the  Pennsylvania  garrison.  There  were  but 
ten  men  in  the  block-house,  but  they  had  found  means  to  send  a  message  to  Governor  Penn, 
informing  him  of  their  situation.  They  did  not  wait  for  succor,  however,  but,  under  pre- 
tense  of  consulting  about  an  amicable  compromise,  three  of  the  Connecticut  party  were  de* 
ooyed  into  the  block-house,  arrested  by  Sheriff  Jennings,  and  sent  to  Easton  Jail.  The  Con- 
necticut immigrants  increased  rapidly,  and  Jennings  called  upon  the  posse  of  the  county  and 
several  magistrates  to  assist  in  their  arrest.  Quite  a  formidable  force  marched  to  Wyoming, 
but  the  Connecticut  people  had  not  been  idle.  They  too  had  erected  a  block-house,  which 
they  ealled  Forty  Fort.  Jennings  demolished  its  doors,  and  arrested  thirty-one  of  the  in- 
mates, most  of  whom  were  taken  to  Easton  Jail.  They  were  admitted  to  bail,  were  re- 
enforced  by  about  two  hundred  firom  Connecticut,  and,  returning  to  Wyoming,  built  a  fort, 
which  they  called  Fort  Durkee,  in  honor  of  the  officer  elected  to  its  command.  This  forti- 
fication was  about  half  a  mile  below  Wilkesbarre,  near  the  Shawnee  Flats.  They  also 
bnilt  thirty  log  houses  around  it,  furnished  with  loop-holes  for  musketry,  and,  the  number  of 
the  settlers  being  three  hundred  able-bodied  men,  Jennings  could  make  no  furtheic  impression 
upon  them.  He  reported  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  that  the  whole  power  of  the  county 
was  inadequate  to  dislodge  the  Yankees. 

For  a  short  time  hostilities  ceased,  and  the  Susquehanna  Company  sent  commissioners  to 
Philadelphia  to  endeavor  ti>  negotiate  a  compromise.*  Governor  Penn  refused  to  treat  with 
them,  and  sent  an  armed  force  to  the  valley,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Francis.  He 
demanded  a  surrender  of  Fort  Durkee,  but  the  order  was  not  obeyed.  He  reconnoitered, 
and,  finding  the  works  too  strong  to  be  successfully  assaulted,  returned  to  Philadelphia,  leav- 
ing Ogden,  one  of  the  lessees  of  the  valley,  with  a  small  force  in  the  neighborhood.  A  larger 
force  was  assembled  under  Sheriff  Jennings,  well  armed,  and  provided  with  a  six  pound  can- 
non. Captain  Ogden,  who  was  prowling  about  the  settlement,  hearing  of  the  approach  of 
Jennings,  darted  suddenly  among  the  houses  with  forty  men,  and  captured  several  inhabit- 
ants, among  whom  was  Colonel  Durkee.  He  was  taken  to  Philadelphia,  and  closely  im- 
prisoned. Jennings,  with  two  hundred  armed  men,  appeared  before  the  fort,  and  began  the 
erection  of  a  battery.  The  garrison,  alarmed,  proposed  to  surrender  upon  certain  conditions, 
which  were  agreed  to.  The  articles  of  capitulation  were  drawn  up  in  due  form  and  signed, 
but  Ogden  acted  in  bad  faith,  and  the  seventeen  settlers  who  were  allowed  by  the  capitula- 
tion to  remain  in  the  valley  and  harvest  their  crops,  were  plundered  of  every  thing  and 
driven  over  the  mountains. 

In  February,  1770,  Lazarus  Stewart  led  an  armed  party  firom  Lancaster  into  the  Valley 
of  Wyoming,  who  were  joined  by  another  armed  party  from  Connecticut.  They  captured 
Fort  Durkee,  and,  proceeding  to  the  house  of  Ogden  (who  was  then  absent),  seized  the  can- 
non already  mentioned.  Captain  Ogden,  on  hearing  of  these  transactions,  hastened  to  Wyo- 
ming with  fif\y  men,  and  garrisoned  his  own  house.  A  party  of  fifly  Yankees  was  sent 
against  him,  and  a  skirmish  ensued.  Several  Connecticnt  people  were  wounded,  and  one 
was  killed.  Colonel  Durkee*  had  now  been  released,  and  had  returned  from  Philadelphia. 
Under  his  command  the  Yankees  commenced  a  regular  siege  upon  the  fortress  of  the  Penny- 
mites.*  They  mounted  the  four  pound  cannon  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  for 
several  days  played  upon  Ogden's  house.  Receiving  no  succor  from  Governor  Penn,  he  sur- 
rendered upon  terms  similar  to  those  allowed  the  Yankees  the  year  before.     He  was  to  with* 

^  Colonel  Dyer,  and  Jedediah  Elderkin,  of  Windham,  Conneotioat. 

'  John  Durkee  was  a  native  of  that  portion  of  Norwich,  Conneotioat,  called  Bean  Hill,  and  was  generally 
called  the  "  bold  Bean  Hiller."  He  left  Wyoming  and  returned  to  Conneotioat.  When  the  Relation 
broke  out,  he  entered  into  the  contest  zealously.  He  was  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  was  oommiasioned  ai  eolonel 
in  the  Connecticut  line.  He  was  in  the  battle  on  Long  Island,  at  Germantown,  and  other  engagements. 
He  died  at  his  residence  at  Bean  Hill  in  1782,  aged  fifty-four  years,  and  was  baried  with  military  honors. 

'  This  civil  commotion  is  osoally  termed  the  PtnnymUt  ami  Ywiiku  war.  The  former  name  was  derived 
from  John  Penn,  governor  of  Pennsylvania  when  hostilities  conunenced. 
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draw  hiniself  and  all  his  men  from  the  Taliey,  except  six,  who  were  to  remain  and  guard  hiB 
property.  But  the  Yankees,  imitating  Ogden's  had  faith  with  them,  seized  his  property  and 
burned  his  house  as  soon  as  he  was  gone.  Warrants  were  afterward  issued  by  the  Grovemor 
of  Pennsylvania  against  Lazarus  Stewart,  Zebulon  Butler,  and  Lazarus  Young,  for  the  crime 
of  arson,  but  they  were  never  harmed. 

Governor  Penn,  fearing  political  outbreaks  in  his  capital  at  that  time,  and  unwilling  to 
iend  any  of  the  few  troops  away  from  Philadelphia,  called  upon  General  Gage,  then  in  com- 
mand at  New  York,  for  a  detachment  of  his  majesty's  troops  to  restore  order  at  Wyoming. 
Gage  refused  compliance,  and  the  Pennsylvanians  were  obliged  to  rely  upon  their  own  re- 
sources. It  was  autumn  before  another  attempt  was  made  against  the  Yankees.  Ogden, 
with  only  one  hundred  and  forty  men,  marched  by  the  Lehigh  route,  to  take  the  settlers  by 
surprise.  From  the  tops  of  the  mountains  he  saw  the  people  at  work  in  groups  in  their 
fields,  and,  separating  his  force  into  parties  equal  in  numbers  to  the  unsuspecting  farmers  be> 
low,  they  rushed  down  upon  them,  made  several  prisoners,  and  sent  them  to  Easton.  Ogden 
lay  concealed  in  the  mountains,  awaiting  another  opportunity  to  assail  the  Yankees.  The 
latter  sent  messengers  to  solicit  aid  from  their  friends  on  the  Delaware.  These  fell  into  Og- 
den's  hands,  and,  learning  from  them  the  exact  position  of  Fort  Durkee,  he  made  a  night 
attack  upon  it.  It  was  filled  with  women  and  children,  and  the  garrison,  too  weak  to 
defend  it,  surrendered  unconditionally.  The  fort  and  the  houses  of  the  settlement  were 
plundered,  and  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were  sent  prisoners  to  Easton  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

A  small  garrison  was  left  by  Ogden  in  Fort  Durkee.  The  Yankees  having  left  the  val- 
ley, they  were  not  very  vigilant.  On  the  night  of  the  18  th  of  December,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  men,  under  Lazarus  Stewart,  reached  the  fort  by  stealth,  and  cap- 
tured it,  shouting,  "  Huzza  for  King  George  !*'  The  Pennymites  were  now,  in  turn,  driven 
from  the  valley.  Stewart  held  possession  of  the  fort  until  the  middle  of  January  following, 
when  the  sherifi'  of  Northampton  county,  with  a  considerable  force,  arrived  before  it.  Cap- 
tain Ogden  and  his  brother  Nathan  accompanied  the  expedition.  A  skirmish  ensued  at  the 
fort,  and  Nathan  Ogden  was  killed.*  Stewart  perceived  that  he  could  not  long  hold  out, 
January,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  night  of  the  20  th  withdrew  from  the  valley,  leaving  twelve  men  in  the 
177L  f^rt.  These  were  made  prisoners  and  sent  to  Easton,  and  quiet  again  prevailed  at 
Wyoming. 

For  six  months  the  Pennymites  were  undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  the  valley,  and  the 
number  of  the  settlers  of  Ogden*s  party  had  increased  to  about  eighty.  But  their  repose 
was  suddenly  broken  by  the  decent  from  the  mountains,  on  the  6  th  of  July,  of  seventy  armed 
men  from  Connecticut,  under  Captain  Zebulon  Butler,  and  a  party  under  Lazarus  Stewart, 
who  had  joined  him>  Ogden  had  built  another  and  a  stronger  fort,  which  he  called  Fort 
Wyoming.'  The  invaders  were  almost  daily  re-enforced,  and  commenced  several  military 
works  with  a  view  of  besieging  Ogden  and  his  party  in  the  forts.  The  besieged  were  well 
supplied  Math  provisions,  and,  their  works  being  strong,  they  defied  the  assailants.  Ogden, 
in  the  mean  while,  escaped  from  the  fort  by  stratagem,'  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  acting  governor  (Hamilton)  to  send  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  men 
to  Wyoming.  The  expedition  was  unsuccessful.  After  prosecuting  the  siege  until  the  1 1th 
of  August,  Captain  Butler  sent  to  the  garrison  a  formal  summons  to  surrender.     The  gar- 

^  A  settler  named  William  Speddy  was  recognized  as  the  man  who  discharged  the  musket  that  killed 
Ogden,  and  in  November  he  was  tried  for  murder,  at  the  Supreme  Court  held  in  Philadelphia.  He  was 
acquitted. 

'  This  fort  stood  upon  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  court-house  in  Wilkesbarre.  There  was  another 
fort  on^he  bank  of  the  river,  a  little  below  the  Phcenix  Hotel.  Traces  of  the  ditches  were  visible  when  J 
visited  the  spot  in  1848. 

^  Ogden  prepared  a  light  bundle  that  would  float  upon  the  water,  on  which  he  fastened  a  hat.  To  this 
bundle  he  attached  a  cord  several  yards  in  length,  and,  entering  the  river,  swam  past  the  sentinels,  drawing 
the  bundle  at  the  distance  of  the  length  of  the  cord  behind  him.  The  hat  was  fired  at  several  times,  but 
Ogden  escaped  unhurt. 
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rifiOQ  refused  compliance.  Butler  had  110  ordnance,  and  a  colonist  named  Carey*  made  a 
cannon  of  a  pepperidge  log.  At  the  second  discharge  the  cannon  burst,  but  they  had  no 
further  need  of  artillery,  for  the  garrison  surrendered.  On  the  1 4th  a  detachment  of  sixty 
men  from  Philadelphia,  to  re-enforce  the  garrison,  had  arrived  within  two  miles  of  the  fort ; 
but,  hearing  of  the  surrender,  they  retraced  their  steps.  Several  persons  were  killed  during 
the  siege.  By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  Ogden  and  his  party  were  all  to  leave  the  val- 
ley. Thus  closed  the  civil  war  in  Wyoming  for  the  year  1771,  and  the  Yankees  were  lef> 
in  possession  of  their  much-coveted  domain. 

The  settlement  now  increased  rapidly,  and  the  Susquehanna  Company  applied  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  to  take  them  under  its  protection  until  the  decision  asked 
of  the  king  should  be  made.  The  Assembly  advised  them  to  organize  a  government  by  them- 
selves. Pursuant  to  this  advice,  the  inhabitants  of  Wyoming  established  a  thoroughly  Dem- 
ocratic government.  "  They  laid  out  townships,"  says  Chapman,  **  founded  settlements, 
erected  fortifications,  levied  and  collected  taxes,  passed  laws  for  the  direction  of  civil  suits, 
and  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  established  a  militia,  and  provided  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  colony."  The  supreme  legislative  power 
was  vested  directly  in  the  people,  and  exercised  by  themselves  in  their  primary  meetings.  A 
magistracy  was  appointed ;  courts  were  instituted,  having  civil  and  criminal  juri8dic\ion ; 
and  a  high  court  of  appeals,  called  the  Supreme  Court,  was  established,  composed,  like  their 
Legislature,  of  the  people  themselves  in  primary  assembly.  The  government  was  well  ad- 
ministered, the  colony  rapidly  increased,  the  people  were  happy,  and  for  two  years  the  smiles 
of  peace  and  prosperity  gladdened  the  Valley  of  Wyoming. 

During  this  season  of  repose  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut  made  an  efibrt  to  adjust  all  dif- 
ficulties between  the  settlers  and  the  government  of  Pennsylvania.  Bichard  Penn  was  then 
governor  of  that  province,  and  would  enter  into  no  negotiations  on  the  subject.  The  Con- 
necticut Assembly,  therefore,  made  out  a  case  and  sent  it  to  England  for  adjudication.'  It 
was  submitted  to  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  realm — ^Lord  Thurlow,  Wedderbume,  Richard 
Jackson,  and  John  Dunning — and  their  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  Susquehanna  Company. 

'  Mr.  Carey  was  a  native  of  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  and  went  to  Wyoming  with  his  sons  in  1769. 
His  brother,  Samuel  Carey,  was  a  distinguished  Quaker  preacher.  His  sons  became  permanent  settlers  in 
Wyoming,  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age. 

'  Colonel  Eliphalet  Dyer  was  sent  to  England  as  agent  for  the  Connecticut  Assembly.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  lawyers  of  that  province.  His  eloquence  was  of  the  most  persuasive  kind.  In  allusion  to  this 
intellectual  power,  a  wit  wrote  the  following  impromptu,  while  Dyer  was  advocating  the  cause  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna Company  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly  chamber  : 

"  Canaan  of  old,  as  we  are  told, 
When  it  did  rain  down  manna, 
Wa'nt  half  ao  good,  for  heavenly  food. 
As  Dyer  makes  Susquehanna." 

This  is  the  same  Dyer  alluded  to  in  the  amusing  doggerel  entitled  "  Lawyers  and  Bull-frogs,''  in  which  the 
people  of  Old  Windham,  in  Connecticut,  were  interested.  The  poem  is  printed  in  the  Historical  Collections 
of  Connecticut,  page  448.  The  introduction  avers  that,  after  a  long  drought,  a  frog-pond  became  almost 
dry,  and  a  terrible  battle  was  fought  one  night  by  the  frogs,  to  decide  who  should  keep  possession  of  the  re- 
maining water.  Many  "  thousands  were  found  defunct  in  the  morning."  There  was  an  unoommon  silence 
for  hours  before  the  battle  commenced,  when,  as  if  by  a  preconcerted  agreement,  every  frog  on  one  side  of 
the  ditch  raised  the  war-cry,  Colonel  Dyer  I  Colonel  Dyer  I  and  at  the  same  instant,  from  the  opposite  side, 
resounded  the  adverse  shout  of  Elderkin  too  !  Elderkin  too  !  Owing  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  sounds  seemed  to  be  overhead,  and  the  people  of  Windham  were  greatly  frightened.  The 
poet  says, 

*"nii8  terrible  night  tiie  parson  did  fright 

His  people  almost  in  despair ; 
For  poor  Windham  souls  among  the  bean-poles 

Ho  made  a  most  wonderful  prayer.  • 

Lawyer  LucUbr  called  up  his  crew ; 
Dyer  and  Elderldn,*  you  must  come  too : 
Old  Colonel  Dyer  you  know  well  enough, 
He  had  an  old  negro,  bis  name  was  CufT." 


*  Jcdediah  Elderkin  accompanied  Colonel  Dyer  to  Philadelpbia  in  1769,  in  behalf  of  tbe  Susqoehanaa  Company. 
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Peace  and  Prosperity  of  Wyoming.  Renewal  of  HostiJitlea.  Action  of  Congreaa.  Expedition  of  Plunkalt. 

The  settlement  was  now  taken  under  the  protection  of  Connecticnti  and  incorporated  into 
that  colony.  The  territory  was  erected  into  a  chartered  town  called  Westmoreland,  and  at- 
tached to  Litchfield  county  ;  representatives  from  it  were  admitted  to  seats  in  the  Generml 
Assemhly,  and  Zehulon  Butler  and  Nathan  Denison  were  commissioned  justices  of  the  peace. 
Repose  continued  to  reign  in  the  valley,  and  unexampled  prosperity  hlessed  the  settlement. 
A  town  immediately  adjoining  Wyoming  Fort  was  planted  by  Colonel  Durkee,  and  named 
Wilkesbarre  ;  and  the  whole  valley  became  a  charming  picture  of  active  life  and  social  hap- 
piness. The  foot-prints  of  civil  war  were  efiaced,  and  the  recollections  of  the  gloomy  past 
were  obliterated.  A  dream  of  happiness  lulled  the  people  into  the  repose  of  absolute  secu- 
rity. Isolated  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains,  and  far  removed  from  the  agitations  whicb 
disturbed  the  people  upon  the  ocean  coasts,  they  had  heard  little  of  the  martial  sound  of 
preparations  for  the  hostilities  then  elaborating  in  the  imperial  and  colonial  councils.  They 
were  enjoying,  in  full  measure,  the  blessings  of  virtuous  democracy,  and  felt  none  of  the  op- 
pressions of  Great  Britain,  then  bearing  with  such  heavy  hand  upon  the  commercial  cities 
of  America ;  yet  they  warmly  sympathized  with  their  sufiering  brethren,  and  their  hearts 
and  hands  were  open  to  the  appeals  of  the  patriots  of  the  east. 

Four  years  Wyoming  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace,  when  its  repose  was  suddenly  broken 
by  an  attack  upon  a  branch  of  the  colony,  located  about  sixty  miles  below  Wilkesbarre,  by 
a  body  of  Northumberland  militia,  who  were  jealous  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  Yan- 
kees,    On  the  28th  of  September,  1775,  the  unsuspecting  inhabitants  were  suddenly  assailed, 
several  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  residue  were  sent  to  Sunbury  and  imprisoned.     About 
the  same  time  several  boats  from  Wyoming,  trading  down  the  river,  were  plundered  by  the 
Pennsylvanians.     The  Continental  Congress  was  then  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Connecticut  people  of  Wyoming,  preferring  peaceful  measures  to  a  renewal  of  the  civil  iirar, 
petitioned  that  body  for  redress.     Congress,  *<  considering  that  the  most  perfect. union  between 
the  colonies  was  essentially  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  just  rights  of  North  Amer- 
ica," adopted  resolutions  urging  the  governments  of  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  to  <*  take 
the  most  speedy  and  effectual  steps  to  prevent  hostilities'*  and  to  adjust  difficulties.^     Bat 
the  lawless  invaders  had  not  yet  learned  to  respect  the  voice  of  Congress.     Its  resolutions 
were  unheeded,  and  the  imprisoned  settlers  were  more  rigidly  confined,  under  the  apprehen- 
sion that  the  exasperated  people  of  Wyoming,  now  become  numerous,  might  make  a  retal- 
iatory movement  against  Sunbury.     A  proposition  was  made  to  raise  a  force,  and  march 
against  Wyoming  to  subjugate  it  before  the  people  could  organize  a  military  government. 
Grovernor  Penn  favored  the  design,  and  Colonel  Plunkett,  who  was  also  a  magistrate,  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  expedition.     He  was  ostensibly  vested  with  civil  powers,  and  his 
December  20,     ^^^^  '^^  Called  the  posse  of  the  county.     Congress,  still  in  session  in  Philadel- 
1775.  p}ua,  passed  a  resolution  urging  the  immediate  termination  of  all  hostilities  be- 

tween the  parties.*-  But  the  Pennsylvanians  paid  no  attention  to  the  resolution,  and  Plunk- 
ett advanced  toward  Wyoming.  His  progress  was  slow,  for  the  nver  was  much  obstructed 
by  ice  ;  and  before  he  came  to  the  Nanticoke  Rapids,  at  the  south  end  of  the  valley,  where 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  boats,  the  people  had  made  ample  preparations  to  receive  him. 
The  military  were  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  and  numbered  about  three 
hundred  efiective  men. 

From  the  summit  of  a  bold  rock  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  that  overhung  the  road 
along  which  Plunkett  was  marching,  a  volley  of  musketry  was  discharged  as  he  approached, 
and  arrested  his  progress.  By  means  of  a  bateau,  which  he  caused  to  be  brought  above  the 
rapidt  by  land,  bis  men  attempted  to  cross  the  river,  to  march  against  Fort  Wyoming  on  the 
eastern  side.  They  were  assaulted  by  an  ambuscade  on  shore,  and  the  whole  invading  force 
immediately  retreated  to  their  provision  boats,  moored  below  the  rapids,  where  a  council  of 
war  was  held.  This  council  wisely  concluded  that  the  chances  of  success  were  few,  and  the 
expedition  was  abandoned. 


^  Joamals  of  Congress,  vol.  i.,  p.  215.  '  Ibid.,  p.  279. 
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Tbe  Coloniea  before  the  Revolutioii.  Exposed  PoaitioD  of  Wyoming.  Indian  Oatrege.  Indian  Speech. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  had  now  fairly  commenced.  The  proprietary  government  of 
Pennsylvania  was  soon  afterward  virtually  aholished,  a  constituent  assembly  was  or- 
ganized, ^  and  the  people  and  the  governments  of  both  colonies  had  matters  of  much 
greater  importance  to  attend  to  than  disputes  about  inconsiderable  settlements.  Henceforth 
the  history  of  Wyoming  is  identified  with  the  general  history  of  the  Union.  I  have  glanced 
briefly  at  the  most  important  events  connected  with  its  early  settlement,  for  they  form  an 
interesting  episode  in  the  general  history  of  our  republic,  and  exhibit  prominently  those  social 
and  political  features  which  characterized  the  colonies  when  the  war  of  independence  broke 
out.  Separate  provinces,  communities,  and  families,  having  distinct  interests,  and  under  no 
very  powerful  control  from  without,  had  learned  independence  of  thought  and  action,  self- 
reliance,  patient  endurance  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  indomitable  courage  in 
the  maintenance  of  personal  and  political  rights,  from  the  circumstances  in  which  their  re- 
lations to  each  other  had  placed  them.  It  was  in  schools  like  that  of  the  Pennymite  war, 
the  resistance  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  to  the  domination  of  New  York,  the  opposition 
to  the  Stamp  Act  and  kindred  measures,  and  the  Regulator  movement  in  the  Carolinas, 
that  the  people  were  tutored  for  the  firm  resistance  which  they  made  to  British  oppressions 
during  the  seven  years  of  our  struggle  for  political  emancipation ;  and  there*  is  more  of  the 
true  philosophy  of  our  great  Revolution  to  be  learned  by  studying  antecedent,  but  relative 
events,  than  in  watching  the  progress  of  the  war  itself  We  will  now  turn  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  events  which  occurred  in  Wyoming  during  our  Revolution. 

The  defection  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  coalition  of  the  Delawares  and 
Shawnees  with  the  friends  of  the  king  westward  of  the  Alleganies,  and  the  menaces  of  the 
tribes  bordering  on  Virginia,  with  whom  Lord  Dunmore,  the  royal  governor  of  that  province, 
had  long  tampered,  seeking  to  bring  their  hatchets  upon  the  frontier  settlements  of  that  re- 
bellious state,  gave  the  Continental  Congress  much  uneasiness  at  the  beginning  of  1776. 
Thousands  of  mercenary  Germans  were  preparing  to  come  like  "  destroying  locusts  upon  the 
east  wind ;"  the  British  Parliament  had  voted  fifly-five  thousand  men  for  the  American 
service  ;  loyalty  to  the  crown  was  rife  throughout  the  land ;  and  the  dark  cloud  of  savages 
upon  the  western  border  of  the  colonies,  smarting  under  the  wrongs  inflicte4  by  the  white 
men  for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  without  any  definite  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  quarrel  in 
question,  or  means  of  discriminating  between  the  parties  to  the  feud,  were  ready  to  raise  the 
war-cry,  and  satiate  their  appetites  for  vengeance,  rapine,  and  blood.  Westmoreland,  or 
Wyoming,  was  peculiarly  exposed,  lying  upon  the  verge  of  the  Indian  country,  and  to  the 
people  of  its  lovely  valley  the  conciliation  of  the  Indians  was  a  matter  of  vast  importance. 
The  council  of  Onondaga,  the  chief  head  of  the  Six  Nations,  made  professions  of  peaceful 
intentions,  but  there  was  evident  hypocrisy  underlying  the  fair  appearance  of  the  surface, 
and  occasional  outrages  upon  the  remote  settlers  had  been  committed  without  rebuke.  On 
one  occasion  a  man  named  Wilson,  living  within  the  limits  of  Westmoreland,  had  been  cru- 
elly treated  by  the  Indians,  and  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  sent  a  messenger  to  ascertain  the 
true  intentions  of  the  savages.  A  chief  called  John  returned  with  the  messenger,  and,  in  a 
speech  replete  with  Indian  eloquence,  disclaimed,  in  behalf  of  the  Six  Nations,  all  thoughts 
of  hostility  to  the  friends  of  Congress.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  the  first  pastor  in  Wyoming, 
acted  as  interpreter.  **  We  are  sorry,"  said  the  chief,  "  to  have  two  brothers  fighting  with 
each  other,  and  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  quarrel  was  peaceably  settled.  We  choose 
not  to  interest  ourselves  on  either  side.  The  quarrel  appears  to  be  unnecessary.  We  do 
not  well  understand  it.     We  are  for  peace."     He  continued  : 

«  Brothers,  when  our  young  men  come  to  hunt  in  your  neighborhood,  you  must  not  im- 
agine they  come  to  do  mischief;  they  come  to  procure  themselves  provisions,  also  skins  to 
purchase  them  clothing. 

<*  Brothers,  we  desire  that  Wyoming  may  be  a  place  appointed  where  the  great  men  may 
meet,  and  have  a  fire,  which  shall  ever  after  be  called  Wyomick,  where  you  shall  judge 
best  how  to  prevent  any  jealousies  or  uneasy  thoughts  that  may  arise,  and  thereby  preserve 
our  friendship. 
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Colonel  Butler  deoeived.  Straogen  io  Wyomtng.  SacpicioM  of  tiie  People. 

<'  BrotherSi  you  see  but  one  of  our  chiefs.  You  may  be  suspicious  on  that  account ;  but 
we  assure  you  this  chief  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  Six  Nations.     We  are  of  one  mind. 

<'  Brothers,  what  we  say  is  not  from  the  lips,  but  from  the  heart.  If  any  Indians  of  little 
note  should  speak  otherwise,  you  must  pay  no  regard  to  them,  but  observe  what  has  been 
said  and  written  by  the  chiefs,  which  may  be  depended  on. 

<*  Brothers,  we  live  at  the  head  of  these  waters  [Susquehanna].  Pay  no  regard  to  any  re- 
ports that  may  come  up  the  stream  or  any  other  way,  but  look  to  the  head  waters  for  truth  ; 
and  we  do  now  assure  you,  as  long  as  the  waters  run,  so  long  you  may  depend  on  our  friend- 
ship.    We  are  all  of  one  mind,  and  we  are  all  for  peace." 

This  was  the  strong  language  of  assurance,  and  Colonel  Butler,  confident  of  its  sincerity, 
wrote  accordingly  to  Roger  Sherman  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly.  He  mentioned  in  hi& 
letter  that  the  Indians  wanted  an  American  flag  as  a  token  of  friendship ;  and  the  whole- 
tone  of  his  communication  evinced  a  belief  in  the  professed  attachment  of  the  savages  to  the 
republicans.  But  at  that  very  time  the  Mohawks,  Onondagas,  and  Senecas  were  leaguingf 
against  the  patriots  ;  and  already  Brant  and  five  hundred  warriors  had  struck  a  severe  blow 
of  hostility  to  tjie  republicans  at  the  Cedars,  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  proposed  council 
fire  at  Wyoming  was  doubtless  intended  as  a  pretense  for  assembling  a  large  body  of  war- 
riors in  the  heart  of  the  settlement,  to  destroy  it ;  and  the  desire  for  an  American  flag  w^as^ 
undoubtedly  a  wish  to  have  it  for  a  decoy  when  occasion  should  call  for  its  use.  Events 
soon  occurred  which  confirmed  these  suspicions,  and  the  people  of  Wyoming  prepared  ibr 
defense  against  their  two-fold  enemy,  the  Indians  and  the  Tories.' 

When' the  war  broke  out,  the  Connecticut  Assembly  prevented  further  immigration  to 
Westmoreland.  But  people  came  there,  from  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk  VaUeys,  hav- 
ing no  sympathy  with  either  of  the  parties  in  the  **  Pennymite  war,''  and,  as  it  appeared, 
no  sympathy  with  the  republicans.  Almost  every  original  settler  had  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Whigs ;  and  the  open  expression  of  hostility  to  Congress  by  these  interlopers,  the 
most  active  of  whom  were  the  Wintermoots,  Van  Gorders,  Van  Alstyns,  and  a  few  other 
families,  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Wyoming  people.'  The  recommendation  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  to  organize  committees  of  vigilance  in  every  town,  had  been  promptly 
acted  upon  in  Wyoming,  and  these  new  comers,  the  avowed  friends  of  the  king,  were  soon 
subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny  of  the  committee  there.  The  people  of  Wyoming,  num- 
bering nearly  three  thousand,  and  united  in  thought  and  action,  were  pursuing  peacefully 
their  various  occupations.  The  sudden  influx  of  strangers  to  them,  not  only  in  person  but 
in  political  creed,  justly  excited  suspicions  that  they  were  a  colony  of  vipers,  come  to  nestle 
among  them  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  the  poison  of  Toryism.  Influenced  by  these 
fears,  several  of  the  most  suspicions  of  the  interlopers  were  arrested  and  sent  to  Connecticut. 
This  was  an  unwise  act,  although  perhaps  justifiable,  and  was  one  cause  of  subsequent  disasters. 

In  the  mean  while  two  companies  of  regular  troops,  of  eighty-two  men  each,  had  been 
raised  in  the  valley,  under  a  resolution  of  Congress,  commanded  by  Captains  Ransom  and 

*  On  the  10th  of  March,  1777,  the  following  resolations  were  adopted  at  a  town  meeting  held  at  Wilkes- 
barre: 

*'  Voted,  That  the  first  man  that  shall  make  fifty  weight  of  good  saltpetre  in  this  town  shaU  be  entitled  to 
a  bounty  of  ton  pounds  lawful  money,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  town  treasury. 

^^  Voted,  That  the  select-men  be  directed  to  dispose  of  the  grain  now  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  or  col- 
lector in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  powder  and  lead  to  the  value  of  forty  pounds  lawful  money,  if  they  can  do 
the  same." 

It  was  also  subsequently  voted  to  empower  a  committee  of  inspectors  "  to  supply  the  soldiers'  wives  and 
the  soldiers'  widows  with  the  necessaries  of  life."     This  was  a  noble  resolution. 

'  Mr.  Minor,  in  a  letter  to  the  late  William  L.  Stone,  mentions  the  fact  that  among  the  papers  of  Colonel  . 
Zebulon  Butler  he  found  a  list  of  Tories  who  joined  the  Indians.  The  list  contained  sixty-one  names,  of. 
which  only  three  were  those  of  New  England  men.  Most  of  them  were  transient  persons,  who  had  gone 
to  Wyoming  as  hunters  and  trappers.  Six  of  them  were  of  one  family  (the  Wintermoots),  from  Minisink. 
Nine  were  from  the  Mohawk  Valley,  doubtless  in  the  interest  of  the  Johnsons,  four  from  Kinderhook,  an^ 
six  from  West  Chester,  New  York.  There  were  not  ten  Tory  families  who  had  resided  two  years  in  Wyo-' 
ming. — See  Stoned  History  of  Wyoming,  p.  181. 
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Durkee,  and  were  KtUched  to  the  Connecticut  line.'     The  Winteimoots,  who  had  purchased 
Und  toward  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  upon  the  old  banks  of  the  Sugquehanna,*  at  a  plaoa 
where  babbled  forth  a  large  and  living  spring  of  pure  water,  erected  a  strong  fortification 
known  as  Wintermoot's  Fort,     The  town  meet' 
ing  alluded  to,  suspiciousof  the  design  of  the  Win- 
temiiMts,  who  hod  hitherto  acted  so  discreetly 
-  -^  thatachargeof  actual  hostility  to  Congress  could 

not  properly  be  made  against  them,  thought  it  beat 
to  counteract  their  apparent  belligerence,  and  re- 
solved that  it  had  "  become  necessary  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  to  erect  suitable  forts  as  & 
defense  against  the  common  enemy."  AngauM, 
A  fort  was  accordingly  built,  about  two  ^^^ 
miles  above  Wintermoot's,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  families  of  Jenkins  and  Harding,  and  called 
Fort  Jenkins.'  Forty  Fort  (so  palled  from  the 
first  forty  Yankees,  the  pioneers  of  the  Susque- 
hanna settlers  in  Wyoming),  then  tittle  more  than 
a  weak  block-house,  was  strengthened  and  en- 
larged, and  sites  for  other  forts  were  fixed  od,  at 
Pittatown,  Wilkesbarre,  and  Hanover.  It  was 
agreed  in  town  meeting  that  these  several  forti- 
fications should  be  built  by  the  people,  <■  without 
either  fee  or  reward  from  the  town." 
As  we  have  observed  in  a  former  chapter,  the  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations  which  had  receded 
from  their  solemn  agreement  of  nentndity  were  not  brought  actively  into  the  service  of  the 
king  until  the  summer  of  1777-  It  was  then  that  the  people  of  Wyoming  perceived,  and 
fully  appreciated,  the  perils  attendant  upon  their  isolation,  and  the  attention  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  was  often  called  to  their  exposed  situation.  While  St.  Leger  was  investing 
Fort  Stanwix,  some  straggling  parties  of  savages  hung  about  and  menaced  Wyoming  ;  bat, 
after  the  siege  was  raised,  the  people  were  not  disturbed  again  daring  the  remainder  of  the 
year  and  the  following  spring.  But  early  in  the  summer  of  177B  the  movements  of  Brant 
and  his  warriors,  and  the  Johnsons  and  Butlers  and  their  Tory  legions,  upon  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Susquehanna,  together  with  the  actions  of  the  Tories  in  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  who 
were  greatly  exasperated  on  account  of  the  hanh  treatment  of  some  of  tiieir  number  by  the 

'  These  two  comptmies  served  vith  distinction  at  the  skirmish  oo  Millstoae  River,  in  New  Jenej,  on  the 

30th  of  January,  ITT7.  This  oocurred  while  the  main  army  of  tbeAmericaos  were  suflering  from  the  Binall- 
pox  at  Morristown.  Aline  of  forts  bad  been  established  along  the  Millstone  River,  in  the  direction  of  Prince- 
ton. One  of  tbese,  at  Somerset  Court-house,  wss  occupied  by  General  Dickinson  with  these  two  regular 
eorapfinies  and  about  three  bondred  militia.  A  mill  on  tbe  opposite  bank  of  (he  stream  contained  consider- 
able flour.  Comwalhs,  then  lying  at  New  Bronswick,  dispatched  a  foraging  party  to  capture  it.  The  party 
constated  of  about  bor  hundred  men,  with  more  than  forty  wagons.  The  Brilidi  arrived  al  tbe  mill  early 
in  ^  morning,  and,  haTing  loaded  their  wagons  with  flour,  were  about  (o  return,  when  General  Dickinson, 
leading  a  pnrtion  of  his  force  through  the  liver,  middle  deep,  attacked  them  with  so  mnob  spirit,  that  they 
fled  in  haste,  leaving  the  whole  d"  Iheir  plunder,  with  their  wagons,  behind  tham. 

'  Along  the  western  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  a  larj^  part  of  the  way  from  the  head  of  the  valley  to  the 
village  of  Kingston,  opposite  Wilkesbarre,  are  traces  of  a  more  ancient  shore  than  the  present,  when  the 
river  was  broader  and  perhaps  deeper  than  now.  The  plain  extending  from  the  ancient  shore  to  tbe  foot 
of  the  mountain  is  a  uniform  level,  several  feet  above  the  alluvial  bottom  between  it  and  the  present  bank 
of  the  river. 

*  There  was  another  fort,  called  Fort  Jenkins,  upon  the  Susquehanna,  Shout  half  way  between  Wilkea- 
barra  and  Fort  Augusta,  or  Snnhury.      The  fort  in  question  was  about  eight  miles  above  Wilkesbarre. 

<  This  view  is  from  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Susqnehaniui,  looking  west.  The  building,  formerly  the  prop> 
ertj  of  Colonel  Jenkins,  and  now  owned  by  Mr.  David  Goodwin,  is  upon  the  site  of  old  Fort  Wintermoot, 
which  was  destroyed  al  the  time  of  the  invasion  in  1778.  It  is  upon  tbe  ancient  bank  of  tbe  river,  herr 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  and  about  sixty  rods  from  the  stream  in  its  present  channel. 
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WhigB,  greatly  alarmed  the  people.     Several  of  the  Loyaluts  had  leil  and  joined  the  foreet 
nnder  Colonel  John  Butler,  and  the  people  very  properly  apprehended  their  return  with  power 
sufficient  to  satisfy  their  manifest  spirit  of  vengeance.     Early  in  May  the  savages  had  com- 
mitted many  rohberies,  and  in  June  some  murders,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tioga,  and  other 
points  on  the  upper  borders  of  Westmoreland.     The  Indians  were  in  considerable  force  at 
Conewawah  (now  Elmira,  in  Chemung  county,  New  York),  and  were  in  constant  commu- 
nication with  the  Tory  settlers,  by  runners,  at  Wyalusing  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tunk- 
hannock,  within  the  precincts  of  Westmoreland.     These  circumstances  were  alarming ;  yet 
the  exposed  territory,  cut  off  as  it  was  from  immediate  aid,  if  demanded,  was  weakened  by 
drafts  upon  its  able-bodied  men  for  the  Continental  army,  and  demands  upon  its  local  treas- 
ury for  the  use  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly.     Mr.  Minor  has  given,  in  a  spirited  historie 
<*  pen-and-ink  sketch,"  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  Wyoming  at  the  close  of  1777,  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  active  operations  the  following  year.     He  says,  "  Nearly  all  their  able- 
bodied  men  were  away  in  the  service.     The  remaining  population,  in  dread  of  the  savages, 
were  building  six  forts  or  stockades,  requiring  great  labor,  *  without  fee  or  reward.*     All  the 
aged  men  out  of  the  train  bands,  exempt  by  law  from  duty,  were  formed  into  companies  to 
garriion  the  forts,  one  of  the  captains  being  also  chief  physician  to  the  people  and  surgeon  to 
the  military.     Of  the  militia  the  whole  were  in  constant  requisition,  to  go  on  the  scout  and 
guard  against  surprise.     The  small-pox  pestilence  was  in  every  district.     A  tax  to  go  to 
Hartford  was  levied  in  the  assessment  of  the  year,  of  two  thousand  pounds,"*  not  in  Conti- 
nental  bills  of  credit  at  their  nominal  value,  but  "  lawful  money  of  the  state  of  Connecticut.'* 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Wyoming  when,  in  June,  1778,  an  expedition  of  Tories  and 
Indians  was  prepared  to  fall  upon  the  defenseless  inhabitants.  Congress  was  apprised  of 
the  dark  design.  The  officers  and  men  in  the  army,  from  Wyoming,  pleaded  for  their  wives 
and  little  ones.  General  Schuyler  wrote  a  touching  letter  to  Congress  on  the  subject ;  yet 
that  body,  always  tardy  in  its  movements,  and  at  that  time  too  much  employed  in  sectional 
disputes  and  factious  intrigues,  left  the  settlement  uncared  for,  and  apparently  unnoticed,  ex- 
cept by  the  resolutions  to  permit  the  people  to  take  measures  for  self-defense  by  raising  troops 
among  themselves,  and  finding  "  their  own  arms,  and  accouterments,  and  blankets.'"  The 
heads  of  the  families  there  exposed  were  cruelly  detained  in  the  ranks  of  the  Continental 
army  elsewhere,  and  thus,  naked  and  helpless,  the  settlement  presented  an  easy  prey  to  the 
vultures  that  scented  them  from  Niagara,  and  whose  companions  were  then  glutting  their 
appetites  in  the  Mohawk  and  Schoharie  settlements. 

A  force,  consisting  of  the  Tory  Rangers  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  a  detachment  of  John- 
son's Royal  Greens,  and  from  five  to  seven  hundred  Indians,  under  the  general  command  of 
Butler,  and  numbering  in  all  about  eleven  hundred  men,  crossed  the  Genesee  country  from 
Niagara,  and  appeared  at  Tioga  Point,  in  June,  whence  they  embarked  in  canoes,  and  landed 

^  Hiiiory  of  Wyoming,  page  207.  Mr.  Minor  mentions  an  instance  of  the  patriotism  of  the  women  of 
Wyoming,  and  the  draft  whioh  the  people  made,  nnder  the  pressure  of  circomstanoes,  upon  their  undevel- 
oped resoorces.  Gunpowder  was  very  scarce  at  the  time  when  the  settlement  was  menaced  by  the  enemy. 
The  husbands,  lathers,  and  brothers  were  away  in  the  Continental  ranks,  and  the  females  plowed,  sowed, 
and  reaped.  Nor  was  this  aU :  they  manufaotiured  gunpowder  for  the  feeble  garrisons  in  the  forts.  ^'  They 
took  up  the  floors  of  their  hooses,  dug  out  the  earth,  put  it  in  casks,  and  ran  water  through  it,  as  ashes  are 
leached.  They  then  took  ashes  in  another  cask,  and  made  ley,  mixed  the  water  from  the  earth  with  weak 
ley,  boiled  it,  and  set  it  to  cool,  and  the  saltpetre  rose  to  the  top.  Charcoal  and  sulphur  were  then  used, 
the  mixture  was  pounded  in  an  implement  brought  to  the  valley  by  Mr.  HoUenbaok,  and  thus  powder  was 
l^oduced  for  the  public  defense." — Page  212. 

'  See  resolution  of  March  16th,  1778,  in  the  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  iv.,  p.  113.  This  resolution  au- 
thorized the  raising  of  "  one  full  company  of  foot  in  the  town  of  Westmoreland."  Nothing  further  was  done 
by  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  people  there  until  the  23d  of  June  following,  when  a  resolution  was  passed  to 
write  to  the  two  independent  companies  under  Durkee  and  Ransom,  then  greatly  reduced  by  battle  and  sick- 
ness, and  permit  them  to  return  home  for  the  defense  of  the  settlement.  Congress  also  resolved  to  pay  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  companies  authorized  to  be  raised  by  the  resolution  of  the  16th  of  March  preced- 
ing, for  their  arms  and  accouterments.  The  sum  of  91440  was  granted  to  the  Board  of  War,  to  be  issued 
to  Colonel  Denison.  The  Continental  paper  dollars  were  then  rapidly  depreciating,  four  of  them  being  at 
that  time  worth  only  one  in  specie. 
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Approach  of  Indiuu  and  Toriea. 


PrepandioiM  for  Defense. 


Conncil  of  War. 


Poaition  of  the  Wyoming  Fortu 


near  the  zxu»uth  of  Bowman's  Creek,  on  the  west  side  of  the  riveri  about  twenty  miles  above 
Wyoming.  They  entered  the  valley  through  a  notch  from  the  west,  not  far  from  the  famous 
Dial  Rock,*  and  attacked  the  people  near  Fort  Jenkins,  three  of  whom  were  killed.*  Butler 
then  made  his  head-quarters  at  Wintermoot*8  Fort,  whence  he  sent  out  scouts  and  jq|.]i 
foraging  parties.  ^™' 

Virtually  abandoned  by  Congress,  the  people  had  made  all  the  preparations  in  their  power 
to  meet  the  invaders,  of  whose  approach  they  had  been  informed.  A  company  of  forty  or 
fifty  regulars  (so  called  only  because  the  raising  of  the  company  was  authorized  by  Congress), 
and  a  few  militia,  under  the  general  command  of  Captain  Hewett,  then  recruiting  in  the 
valley,  composed  the  military  force  to  oppose  the  enemy.  Grandfathers  and  their  aged  sons, 
boys,  and  even  women,  seized  such  weapons  as  were  at  hand.  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  then 
an  officer  in  the  Continental  army,  happening  to  be  at  home  when  the  enemy  entered  the 
valley,  was,  by  common  consent,  made  commander-in-chief.  Forty  Fort  was  made  the  place 
of  general  military  rendezvous,  and  thither  the  women  and  children  of  the  vaUey  fled  for 
safety.  Aged  men  garrisoned  some  of  the  smaUer  forts.  There  were  fearful  odds,  and  no 
alternative  was  left  but  to  fight  or  submit  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Indians  and  the  more 
savage  Tories.  «  Retirement  or  flight  was  alike  impossible,  and  there  was  no  security  but 
in  victory.     Unequal  as  was  the  conflict,  therefore,  and  hopeless  as  it  seemed  in  the  eye  of 

prudence,  the  young  and  athletic  men  fit  to  bear 
arms,  and  enlisted  for  their  special  defense,  being  ab- 
sent with  the  main  army,  the  inhabitants,  looking 
to  their  dependent  wives,  mothers,  sisters,  and  little 
ones,  took  counsel  of  their  courage,  and  resolved  to 
give  the  enemy  battle."' 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July  a  coun- 
cil of  war  was  held  in  Forty  Fort,  to  determ- 
ine what  action  was  proper.  Some,  among  whom 
were  Colonels  Butler  and  Denison  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Dorrance,  were  in  favor  of  a  delay,  hoping 
that  a  re-enforcement  from  Greneral  Washington's 
camp,  then  near  New  Brunswick,  in  New  Jersey, 
might  reach  them  in  time,  or  that  Captain  Spald- 
ing, who  was  on  the  march  for  the  valley  with  his 
company,  might  arrive.  Others,  having  little  hope 
of  succor,  were  anxious  to  meet  the  enemy  at  once.  While  the  debates  were  going  on,  five 
commissioned  officers  from  the  army  arrived  at  Forty  Fort.     Hearing  of  the  anticipated  in- 

,  '  Dial  Rock,  or  Campbell's  Rock,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  high  bluff  at  the  junction  of  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Lackawana  Rivers.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  first 
strike  its  western  face  at  meridian,  and  the  farmers  in  the  valley  have  always  an  unerring  indicator  of  noon- 
tide on  clear  days. 

'  The  victims  were  all  scalped.  The  bodies  were  interred  by  their  friends,  and  over  the  graves  of  two 
of  the  Harding  family,  ^ho  were  killed,  a  stone  was  raised,  many  years  afterward,  on  which  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription :  ^'  Sweet  is  the  sleep  of  those  who  prefer  death  to  slavery." 

'  Wyoming  Memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut. 

*  Explanation  of  thb  Plan. — ^The  several  divisions,  Hanover,  Wilkesbarre,  Kingstown,  &c.,  mark  the 
districts  into  which  the  town  of  Westmoreland  was  divided ;  in  military  language,  the  different  beats,  A 
marks  the  site  of  Fort  Durkee ;  B,  Wyoming  or  Wilkesbarre  Fort ;  C,  Fort  Ogden ;  D,  village  of  Kinga- 
ton ;  £,  Forty  Fort.  [This  in  the  early  histories  of  the  Revolution  is  called  Kingston  Fort.]  F^  the  battle- 
ground ;  6,  Wintermoot's  Fort ;  If,  Fort  Jenkins ;  /,  Monooasy  Island  \  /,  the  three  Pittstown  stockades. 
The  dot  below  the  6  marks  the  place  of  Queen  Esther's  Rock.  The  village  of  Troy  is  upon  the  battle- 
ground, and  that  of  Wilkesbarre,  upon  the  site  of  Wilkesbarre  Fort  and  its  ravelins.  The  distances  of  the 
several  points  from  the  present  bridge  at  Wilkesbarre  are  as  follows :  Fort  Durkee,  half  a  mile  below,  oo 
the  left  bank.  Fort  Ogden,  three  and  a  half  miles  above,  and  the  Pittstown  stockades,  about  eight  miles, 
on  the  same  side.  Forty  Fort,  three  and  a  half  miles  *,  the  Monument,  on  the  battle-ground,  five  and  a  half  • 
Queen  Esther's  Rock,  six  and  a  half;  Wintermoot's  Fort  and  Fort  Jenkins,  eight  miles  above,  on  the  weal 
or  right  bank  of  the  river.     Kingston  is  directly  opposite  Wilkesbarre,  half  a  mile  westward. 

z 
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• 

vasion,  they  had  obtained  permiBsion  to  return  home  to  protect  their  families.  Already  Fort 
Jenkins  had  been  captured,  four  of  the  garrison  slain,  and  three  made  prisoners,  and  the 
other  stockade  would  doubtless  share  the  same  fate.  Already  a  demand  for  the  surrender 
of  Forty  Fort  and  the  valley  had  been  made  by  Colonel  John  Butler,  and  the  tomahawks 
of  the  Indians  were  liiled  above  the  heads  of  those  families  who  had  not  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  fort.  Upon  prompt  action  appeared  to  depend  their  salvation  ;  and,  influenced  by 
the  pleadings  of  the  only  hope  of  safety  left — victory  in  battle— «the  majority  decided  to 
march  at  once  against  the  invaders.  The  decision  was  rash,  and  the  minority  yielded  with 
much  reluctance. 

About  one  o*clock  in  the  aflemoon  the  little  army,  consisting  of  about  three  hundred  vig* 
orous  men,  old  men,  and  boys,  divided  into  six  companies  and  marched  from  the  fort,  leav- 
iiig  the  women  in  the  most  painful  anxiety.  They  were  joined  by  the  justices  of  the  court 
and  other  civil  officers,  and  marched  up  the  river  to  Wintermoot's  Fort,  intending  to  sur- 
prise the  enemy,  but  Colonel  John  Butler  was  too  vigilant  to  be  caught  napping.  He  had 
news  of  their  approach,  and  sent  for  the  party  then  demolishing  Fort  Jenkins  to  join  him 
immediately.  When  the  patriots  approached,  the  enemy  was  prepared  to  meet  them.  Col- 
onel John  Butler  and  his  Rangers  occupied  the  leR,  which  rested  upon  the  river  bank  near 
Wintermoots ;  and  the  right,  extending  into  a  marsh  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the 
western  verge  of  the  plain,  was  composed  principally  of  Indians  and  Tories,  under  a  cele- 
brated Seneca  chief  named  Gi-en-gwa-tah,  which  signifies  He  who  goes  in  the  smoke}     John- 

^  Until  the  late  Mr.  Stone  made  his  researches  for  materials  for  his  interesting  biography  of  Joseph  Brant, 
or  Thayendanegea,  it  was  believed  that  Brant  and  his  Mohawk  warriors  were  engaged  in  the  invasion  of 
Wyoming.  Gordon,  Ramsay,  Thacher,  Marshall,  and  Allen  assert  that  'he  and  John  Butler  were  joint  com- 
manders on  that  occasion,  and  upon  his  memory  rested  the  foul  imputation  of  being  a  participant  in  the  horrid 
transactions  in  Wyoming.     Misled  by  history,  Campbell,  in  his  Gtrtrwk*'of  Wyoming^  makes  the  Oneida  say, 


And  again : 


"ma  ii  no  time  to  fill  the  Joyoiu  cup ; 
The  mammoth  comes — the  foe— the  moniter  BMil; 
With  aU  his  howUng,  desolating  band." 


'  Scorning  to  wield  the  hatchet  for  his  tribe, 
'Gainst  Brant  himself  I  went  to  battle  forth ; 

Accursed  Brant  I  he  left  of  all  my  tribe 
Vor  man,  nor  child,  nor  thing  of  living  birth. 

No  I  not  the  dog  that  watched  my  household  hearth 
Escaped  that  night  of  blood  upon  the  plains. 

Allperish'dt  I  alone  am  left  on  earth  I 
To  whom  nor  relatiTe  nor  blood  remains 
No,  not  a  kindred  drop  that  runs  in  human  veinA." 


Brant  always  denied  any  participation  in  the  invasion,  but  the  evidence  of  history  was  against  him,  and  the 
verdict  of  the  world  was,  that  he  was  the  chief  actor  in  the  tragedy.  Fr6m  this  aspersion  Mr.  Stone  vindi- 
cated bis  character  in  his  Life  of  Brant.  A  reviewer,  understood  to  be  Caleb  Gushing,  of  Massachusetts, 
disputed  the  point,  and  maintained  that  Stone  had  not  made  out  a  dear  case  for  the  sachem.  Unwilling  to 
remain  deceived,  if  be  was  so,  Mr.  Stone  made  a  journey  to  the  Seneca  country,,  where  he  found  several 
surviving  warriors  who  were  engaged  in  that  campaign.  The  celebrated  Seneca  chief  Kaoundoowand, 
better  known  as  Captain  Pollard,  who  was  a  young  chief  in  the  battle,  gave  Mr.  Stone  a  clear  account  of 
the  events,  and  was  positive  in  bis  declarations  that  Brant  and  the  Mohawks  were  not  engaged  in  that  cam- 
paign. The  Indians  were  principally  Senecas,  and  were  led  by  6i-en-gwa-tah,  as  mentioned  in  the  text. 
Jolui  Brant,  a  son  of  the  Mohawk  sachem,  while  in  England  in  1823,  on  a  mission  in  behalf  of  his  nation, 
opened  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Campbell  on  the  subject  of  the  injustice  which  the  latter  had  done  the 
chief  in  his  Gertrude  of  Wyoming.  The  result  was  a  partial  acknowledgment  of  his  error  by  the  poet,  in 
the  next  edition  of  the  poem  that  was  printed.  He  did  not  change  a  word  of  the  poem,  but  referred  to  the 
use  of  Brant^s  name  there,  in  a  note,  in  which  he  says,  "  His  son  referred  to  documents  which  completely 
satisfied  me  that  the  common  accounts  of  Brant^s  cruelties  at  Wyoming,  which  I  had  found  in  books  of  trav- 
els, and  in  Adolphus's  and  other  similar  histories  of  England,  were  gross  errors The  name  of  Brant, 

therefore,  remains  in  my  poem  a  pure  and  declared  character  of  fiction.^'  This  was  well  enough  as  far  as 
it  went ;  but  an  omission,  afler  such  a  conviction  of  error,  to  blot  out  the  name  entirely  from  the  poem,  waa 
unworthy  of  the  character  of  an  honest  man ;  and  the  stain  upon  the  poet's  name  will  remain  as  long  as  the 
libel  upon  a  humane  warrior  shall  endure  in  the  epic. 
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son's  Greens,  under  Captain  Caldwell,'  formed  on  Butler's  right,  and  Indian  marksmen 
were  placed  at  intervals  along  the  line.  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  commanded  the  right  of 
the  Americans,  aided  by  Major  Garratt.  The  left  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Denison,  of 
the  Wyoming  militia,  assisted  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Dorrance.  The  battle-ground  was  a 
level  plain,  partly  cleared  and  cultivated,  and  partly  covered  by  shrub  oaks  and  yellow  pines 

As  the  Americans  approached  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  they  perceived  Wintermoot's  Fort 
in  flames,  flred,  no  doubt,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  an  event  that 
seemed  quite  probable  to  the  Toiy  leader,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  exact  number  of  men 
marching  against  him.  Captains  Durkee  and  Ransomi  and  Lieutenants  Ross  and  Wells, 
were  sent  forward  to  reconno^ter  aild  select  the  position  for- battle.  The  Wyoming  compa- 
nies approached  separately,  and  as  they  were  wheeled  into  line.  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  thus 
addressed  them  :  "  Men,  yofadbr  is  the  enemy.  The  fate  of  the  Hardings  tells  us  what  we 
have  to  expect  if  defeated.  We  come  out  to  fight,  not  only  for  liberty,  but  fof  life  itself,, 
and,  what  is  dearer,  to  preserve  our  homes  from  conflagration,  our  women  and  children  from 
the  tomahawk.  Stand  firm  the  first  shock,  and  the  Indians  will  give  way.  Every  man 
to  his  duty."' 

At  the  conclusion  of  Colonel  Butler's  short  address,  the  Americana  opened  the  battle  on 
the  enemy's  left.  It  was  about  four  o'clock,  the  sky  cloudless,  and  the  heat  quite  oppressive. 
The  Americans  were  ordered  to  advance  a  step  at  each  fire.  Soon  the  battla  became  gen- 
eral, and  the  British  left,  where  Colonel  John  Butler,  stripped  of  his  feathers  and  other  trap- 


'  It  18  uncertain  whether  either  of  the  Johnsons  was  in  this  campaign.  As  they  do  not  appear  in  any 
official  connection,  it  is  probable  they  were  not. 

*  Zebulon  Butler  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  Wyoming  Valley.  He  was  a  native  of  Lyme,  New 
London  county,  Connectiout,  and  was  born  in  1731.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  and  Indian  war 
be  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign.  He  was  at  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  and  other  places  in  Northern 
New  York.  He  was  also  in  the  memorable  expedition  to  Havana  during  that  war,  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  captain.  He  left  the  service  at  the  peace  in  1763.  In  1769  he  emigrated  to  Wyoming,  snd  became 
one  of  the  leading  men  in  that  settlement.  Before  he  left  Connecticut  he  was  strongly  imbued  with  feel- 
ings of  hostility  to  the  mother  country,  which  the  agitations  of  the  Stamp  Act  had  engendered,  and  when 
the  Revolution  broke  out  he  was  found  an  active  patriot.  He  was  appointed  colonel  in  1778.  He  accom- 
ponied  Sullivan  in  his  memorable  Indian  expedition  in  1779,  and  served  with  distinction  throughout  the  war. 
In  1787  he  was  made  lieutenant  of  the  new  county  of  Luzerne,  which  office  he  held  until  its  abrogation  by 
the  new  Constitution  in  1790.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  July,  1795,  at  his  residence,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  above  Wilkesbarre,  and  his  remains  were  buried  in  the  grave-yard  at  the  borough.  "  Among  other 
marks  of  respect  to  his  memory,"  says  Mr.  Minor,  "  a  monody  of  a  dozen  verses  was  written,  one  of  which 
was  inscribed  on  his  tombstone : 

**  Distfaigalabed  by  hU  luefafaieu 
At  home  and  when  abroad. 
At  court,  In  camp,  and  in  recesa, 
Protected  atffl  by  God.** 

Colonel  Butler  was  thrice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Ellen  Lord  -,  his  second,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Wyoming  (the  Indian  interpreter  already  mentioned) ;  and  the  third  was  Miss  PhoBbe 
Haight,  whom  he  married  while  he  was  on  duty  at  West  Point,  near  the  doee  of  the  war.  Colonel  Butler 
was  a  well-educated  and  intelligent  man,  as  his  letters  show.    An  autograph  letter  to  General  Washington, 


>^^^^  A^, 


kindly  given  me  by  his  grandson,  the  Hon.  Ches- 
ter IBuUer,  of  Wilkesbarre,  from  which  this  fac- 
simile of  lUs  signature  is  copied,  is  a  good  specimen,  not  only  of  the  chirography,  but  of  the  perspicuity,  terse- 
ness, and  comprehensive  s^le  that  characterized  the  military  dispatches  of  the  Revolutionary  officers.  He 
was  one  of  those  reliable  men  whom  Washington  cherished  in  memory,  and  after  the  war  he  received  tokens 
of  the  chief's  regard.  Activity,  energy,  and  a  high  sense  of  honor  were  the  distinguishing  traits  of  Colonel 
Antler's  character.     He  was  not  a  relative  of  the  Tory  John  Butler,  as  some  have  asserted. 
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pingf,  appeued,  ^th  k  handkerchief  tied  ronnd  hia  hetd,  earaeatlj  obMring  his  men,  began 
to  give  way.  But  a  flanking  party  of  Indianc,  which  covered  that  win^^  of  the  enemy,  and 
was  concealed  nndet  aome  btuhei  npon  the  ancient  river  bank,  kept  np  a  galling  fire.  Ci^ 
tain  Durkee  wai  ilain  by  one  of  their  ihoti.'  In  the  mean  time  the  Indian  ■harp-ahooto* 
along  the  line  kept  np  a  bonid  yell,  the  sound  of  which  reached  the  ean  of  the  women  and 
ohildien  at  the  fort.  For  half  an  hour  the  battle  was  waged  with  onoeanng  energy  on  both 
■idet,  but  the  vaatly  superior  numben  of  the  enemy  began  to  manifest  its  advantage.  The 
Indiana  on  the  American  left,  sheltered  and  half  concealed  by  the  swamp,  succeeded  in  oat- 
flanking  Colonel  Denison,  and  fell  with  terrible  force  upon  his  rear.  He  was  thus  exposed 
to  the  cross  fire  of  the  Tories  and  Indians.  Perceiving  this,  he  ordered  his  mea  to  lall  back 
in  order  to  change  bis  position.  The  order  was  mistaken  for  one  to  rf^reat.  That  word 
was  uttered  with  fatal  distinctness  along  the  line,  and  his  whole  division  fled  in  ooDfhnon 
at  the  moment  when  the  British  left  was  giving  way,  A  few  minutes  more  affirm  rostst- 
auce  might  have  given  victory  to  the  lepublicani.  The  American  Colonel  Butler  and  Col- 
onel Dorrance  used  every  exertion  to  rally  the  fugitives  and  retrieve  the  lost,  but  in  vain. 
Colonel  Butler,  seemingly  unconscious  of  danger,  rode  along  the  line^ezposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  contending  parties,  beseeohing  his  troops  to  remain  firm.  "  Aa't  leave  nw,  my  chil- 
dren," be  exclaimed,  "  and  the  victory  is  oun  I"  But  it  was  too  late  ;  the  Indians  leaped 
forward  like  wounded  tigers.  Every  American  captain  that  led  a  company  into  action  was 
slain  at  the  head  of  his  men.  Longer  renstance  was  vain,  and  the  whole  American  line, 
broken,  shattered,  and  dispened,  fled  in  confusion,  some  in  the  direction  of  Forty  Fort,  and 

others  toward  Uonocasy  Island, 
nearly  a  mile  distant,  and  the  only 
point  on  the  rmr  that  promised 
them  an  opportunity  to  escape. ' 
The  Bocne  that  eusued  was  ter- 
rible indeed.  A  portion  of  the 
flanking  party  of  Indians  rushed 
forward  to  cut  off*  the  retreat  to 
Forty  Fort,  while  the  rest  of  the 
invaders,  following  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  army,  who  fled  through 
„, „_  „  ■         .  tho  fields  of  grain  toward  Mono- 

THB  flUMHTSIUiaiA  AT  HOHOOAII  ISLUID-I  t  i  i        ■ 

easy  Island,  slaughtered  them  by 
scores.  Many  who  could  not  swim,  and  hesitated  upon  the  brink  of  the  river,  were  shot 
down  ;  and  others,  who  hid  themselves  in  bushes  upon  the  shore,  were  dragged  out  and  shot 
or  tomahawked,  regardless  of  their  cry  for  quarter.  Many  swam  to  Monooasy  Island,  whither 
their  pursuers  followed  and  hunted  them  tike  deers  in  cover.  Others  were  shot  while  swim- 
ming ;  and  some,  who  were  lured  back  to  the  shore  by  promises  of  quarter,  were  butchered. 
Only  a  few  escaped  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  and  fled  in  safety  to  the  mountains.* 

'  Captain  Robert  Dorkee  wu  a  younger  brothar  of  Colonel  John  Dnrkee.  When  the  vslley  was  man- 
scad,  and  ho  vaa  refiiBed  permission  to  reCorn  home,  he  resigned  his  oiHiiiiiission  in  the  snny,  and  hasianed 
to  the  defense  of  hit  bmity.     He  was  a  volimteer  in  the  battle  where  be  Ion  hii  life. 

'  This  view  it  from  the  led  or  eastsm  bank  of  the  Sosqnehsnna,  oppoaite  the  center  of  Monooasy  Island, 
looking  up  the  river.  Toward  the  roregmund,  on  the  right  of  the  piotore,  a  little  beyond  the  bar-post,  is 
seen  a  mviae,  throagh  which  the  fugitives  who  croaoed  the  river  in  safetj  made  their  way.  On  the  left  are 
seen  the  apper  and  of  Mcraooasj,  uid  a  sand-bar  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  river.  The  distant  hills 
on  the  lef)  are  those  which  bound  the  western  side  of  the  valley.  From  the  head  of  Mcmooasy  Island,  aoron 
the  sand-bar,  the  river  is  often  fordable  in  sommer  to  the  eastern  side. 

'  It  would  be  neither  pleasant  nor  profitable  to  relate  the  many  initanoea  of  snBering  on  that  occasion. 
All  the  horron  of  war,  aHhoogh  on  a  small  scale,  were  exhibited  on  (hat  memorable  day ;  and  were  Ibe 
partioalart  chronioled,  Che  moat  rapaoioos  gourmand  of  horrors  might  be  surfeited.  I  will  mention  one  or 
two  ciroumslanoes,  which  sufficiently  exhibit  the  bestiality  of  human  oharaoter  developed  by  civil  war,  de- 
stroying or  stifling  every  feeling  of  ooniangnineoDt  afleotion  or  neighborly  regard.  Doe  of  the  tagitivea, 
named  Penul,  hid  himself  amimg  the  willows  npon  Monooasy  Island-     Hk  Tory  brother,  who  bad  joined 
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Colonel  Zebulon  Bailor  escaped  to  Wilkesbarre  Fort  and  Colonel  Deniaon  to  Forty  Fort, 
where  the  latter  mustered  the  few  soldiers  that  oame  in,  placed  sentinels,  and  prepared  for 
a  defense  of  the  women  and  children  coUected  there. 

Darkness  pat  an  end  to  the  pursuit,  but  not  to  the  horrors.     It  was  a  dreadful  night  for 
Wyoming,  for  the  enemy,  elated  by  victory,  held  their  fearful  orgies  upon  the  battle-field. 

"  Whoop  after  whoop  with  rack  the  ear  assail'd, 
As  if  onearthly  fiends  had  burst  their  bar ; 
While  rapidly  the  marksman's  shot  prerail'd, 
And  aye,  as  if  for  death,  soma  lonely  trmnpet  wail'd."^ 

Many  prisoners  sufiered  the  martyrdom  of  savage  torture,  while  some  of  their  friends  on  the 

opposite  shore,  near  Pittston,  powerless  to  help  .  ^ 

them,  observed  the  dreadful  proceedings  by 

the  light  of  the  fires.     Captain  Bidlack  was 

thrown,  alive,  upon  the  burning  timbers  of 

Wintermoot*8  Fort,  where  he  was  held  dovni 

with  pitchforks  until  he  expired !     Prisoners 

were  arranged  in  circles  around  large  stones^ . 

and,  while  strong  Indians  held  them,  they  were 

dispatched  with  a  tomahawk.     One  of  these 

stones,  called  Queen  Esther's  Rock,  is  pointed 

out  to  the  curious.     It  is  upon  the  old  river 

bank,  about  forty  rods  east  of  the  main  road, 

three  miles  above  Forty  Fort,  and  near  the 

house  that  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Gay.     Around 

it  sixteen  prisoners  were  arranged  in  a  circle, 

and  each  was  held  by  a  savage.     A  half-breed 

Indian  woman,  called  Queen  Esther,*  assumed 

the  office  of  executioner,  and,  using  a  maul  and  tomahawk  alternately  as  she  passed  around  the 


QuKur  EtTBU's  Rock.* 


in  the  pursuit,  found  him  there  concealed,  and  recognized  him.  The  fugitive  cast  himself  at  his  brother's 
feet  and  begged  his  life,  promising  to  serve  him  till  death  if  he  would  spare  him.  But  the  brother  was 
changed  to  a  demon.  "  Mighty  well,  you  damned  rebel !"  he  tauntingly  replied,  and  instantly  shot  him 
dead  1  The  Oneida  $avage  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter  refused  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  his  brother's 
blood.  The  worst  passions  raged  with  wild  and  desolating  fiiiy.  All  the  sweet  charities  of  life  seemed 
extingrubhed.  Lieutenant  Shoemaker,  one  of  the  most  generous  and  benevolent  of  men,  whose  wealth  en- 
abled him  to  dispense^  charity  and  do  good,  which  was  a  delight  to  him,  fled  to  the  river,  when  Windeoker, 
a  man  who  had  often  fed  at  his  board  and  drunk  of  his  cup,  oame  to  the  brink.  "  Come  out,  come  out,*' 
he  said;  *'you  know  I  will  protect  you."  How  could  Shoemaker  doubt  it?  Windecker  reached  out  his 
left  hand  as  if  to  lead  him,  much  exhausted,  ashore,  and  dashed  his  tomahawk  into  the  head  of  his  benefac- 
tor, who  fell  back  and  floated  away.— Sit  Minora  p.  225. 

'  Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 

'  This^view  is  near  the  ancient  river  bank,  looking  westward.  The  rock  is  a  sort  of  oonglomerate,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  is  quartz.  Some  of  it  is  of  a  reddish  color,  which  the  credulous  believe  to  be  stains  of 
blood  still  remaining.  The  rook  projects  only  about  eighteen  inches  above  the  ground,  and  its  size  is  de- 
noted by  the  figure  standing  beside  it.  In  the  distance,  on  the  left,  is  seen  the  monument  which  has  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  on  the  oooasion.  This  scene  includes  a  portion  of  the  battle-ground. 
The  little  village  of  Troy  also  occupies  a  part  of  the  field  of  oonflict 

'  Queen  Esther,  as  she  was  called,  was  the  celebrated  Catharine  Montour,  ^oee  residenoe  was  at  Catlb* 
arinestown,  near  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake,  in  New  York.  The  town  was  named  after  her,  and  was  the  first 
of  the  Indian  villages  destroyed  by  Sullivan  in  1779,  after  the  battle  of  Chemung.  She  was  a  native  of  Caiw 
ada,  and  her  father  was  one  of  the  French  governors,  probably  Frontenao.  She  was  made  a  captive  during 
the  wars  between  the  Hurons  and  French  and  the  Six  Nations,  and  was  carried  into  the  Seneoa  country, 
where  she  married  a  young  chief  who  was  signalized  in  the  wars  against  the  Catawbas.  He  fell  in  battloi 
about  the  year  1730.  Catharine  had  several  children  by  him,  and  remained  a  widow.  Her  superior  mind 
gave  her  great  ascendency  over  the  Seneoaa,  and  she  was  a  queen  indeed  among  them.  She  aooompanied 
Uie  delegates  of  the  Six  Nations  to  Philadelphia  on  several  occasiotts,  where  her  refinement  of  manners  and 
attractive  person  made  her  an  object  of  much  regard,  and  she  was  greatly  caroused  by  the  ladiea  of  that 
eity.     From  the  oiroumstanoe  of  her  refinement  of  manners,  Mr.  Stone  argoea  that  she  ooold  not  have  been 
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ring,  flinging  the  death-song,  deliherately  murdered  the  prisoners  in  consecative  order  as  they 
were  arranged.  The  time  was  midnight,  and,  the  scene  being  lighted  np  by  a  large  fire  bnrn- 
ing  near,  she  appeared  like  a  very  fury  from  Pandemonium  while  performing  her  bloody 
work.  With  the  death  of  each  victim  her  fury  increased,  and  her  song  rose  clearer  and 
louder  upon  the  midnight  air.  Two  of  the  prisoners  (Lebbens  Hammond  and  Joseph  El- 
liot), seeing  there  was  no  hope,  shook  off  the  Indians  who  held  them,  and,  with  a  desperate 
spring,  fled  to  a  thicket,  amid  the  rifle-balls  and  tomahawks  that  were  sent  after  them,  and 
escaped.  Similar  scenes  were  enacted  on  other  portions  of  the  battle-fleld  on  that  dreadful 
night,  but  we  will  draw  a  vail  before  the  revolting  picture,  and  view  occurrences  at  Forty 
Fort,  where  the  hopes  of  the  settlement  were  now  centered. 

Terrible  were  the  suspense  and  anxiety  of  the  people  at  the  fort  while  the  battle  was  in 
progress.  They  could  distinctly  hear  the  firing,  and,  when  the  shots  became  fewer  and 
nearer,  hope  departed,  for  they  knew  the  Americans  were  dispersed  and  retreating.  At  twi- 
light Captain  John  Franklin  arrived  at  Forty  Fort,  with  the  Hunterdon  and  Salem  com- 
pany, of  thirty-five  men.  It  was  a  timely  re-enforcement,  and  revived  the  hopes  of  the  little 
remnant  of  Denison's  force.  The  night  was  spent  in  sleepless  vigilance  and  alarm  by  those 
within  the  forts,  while  the  people  without  were  flying  to  the  mountains  and  the  wilderness 
July  4,  heyond,  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  Early  the  next  morning  a  messenger  was  dis- 
I'na  patched  to  Wilkesbarre  Fort,  to  send  up  the  cannon,  and  cause  the  whole  settlement 
to  concentrate  for  defense  at  Forty  Fort.  But  all  was  confusion.  The  people  were  flying 
in  dismay,  and  leaving  their  homes  a  prey  to  the  invaders.  The  messenger  returned  with 
his  melancholy  tidings  just  as  another  arrived  from  Colonel  John  Butler,  demanding  a  sur- 
render, and  requesting  Colonel  Denison  to  come  up  to  head-quarters,  near  the  still  burning 
ruins  of  Wintermoot's  Fort,  to  agree  on  terms  of  capitulation.  Already  the  principal  stock- 
ade at  Fittston  (Fort  Brown)  had  surrendered,  and,  there  being  no  hope  of  a  successful  de- 
fense. Colonel  Denison  complied.  Colonel  Butler  demanded  the  surrender  of  all  the  forts, 
and  also  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  and  his  Continental  troops  (numbering  only  fifteen  men) 
as  prisoners  of  war.  Colonel  Denison  hastened  back,  by  agreement,  to  consult  with  his 
brother  oflicers.  He  conferred  with  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  at  Wilkesbarre  Fort,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  latter  and  his  men  should  immediately  retire  from  the  valley.  He  placed 
Mrs.  Butler  behind  him  upon  his  horse,  and  that  night  they  slept  at  Conyngham,  in  the  Nes- 
copeek  Valley,  twenty  miles  from  Wilkesbarre.  Colonel  Denison,  on  returning,  reported  to 
the  British  leader  that  the  Continentals  were  beyond  his  command,  and  negotiations  were 
opened  without  reference  to  them.  The  terms  were  verbally  agreed  upon,  but,  there  being 
no  conveniences  for  Vriting  at  hand,  the  contracting  parties  went  to  Forty  Fort,  and,  upon 
a  table  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Bennet,  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  drawn  up  and  signed.* 

guilty  of  the  atrocities  at  Wyoming  which  history  has  attributed  to  her.  But  Mr.  Minor,  whose  meMis  for 
correct  information  on  points  connected  with  the  history  of  Wyoming  were  much  superior  to  those  of  Mr. 
Stohe,  clearly  fixes  the  guilt  upon  her.  She  was  well  known  to  Colonel  Denison  and  Colonel  Franklin,  and 
they  both  explicitly  charge  her  with  the  deed.  Two  of  her  sons  accompanied  her  in  the  expedition,  and  it 
is  said  that  her  fory  on  the  occasion  was  excited  by  the  death  of  one  of  them,  in  the  fight  that  occurred  near 
Fort  Jenkins  on  the  2d  of  July,  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Wyoming.  She  must  have  been  then  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age.  One  of  General  Sullivan's  men,  in  his  journal,  cited  by  Minor,  speaks  of  reaching 
**  Queen  Esther's  plantation"  [Sheshequin],  where  she  ^*  dwelt  in  retirement  and  sullen  majesty.  The  ruins 
of  her  palace,"  he  said,  "  are  still  to  be  seen.  In  what  we  supposed  to  be  the  chapel  we  found  an  idol, 
which  might  well  be  worshiped  without  violating  the  third  commandment  on  account  of  its  likeness  to  any 
thing  in  heaven  or  on  earth.  About  sunrise  the  general  gave  orders  for  Catharinestown  to  be  illuminated, 
and  accordingly  we  had  a  glorious  bonfire  of  upward  of  thirty  buildings."  One  of  the  sons  of  Kate  Mon- 
tour, as  she  was  familiarly  called,  was  with  Walter  Butler  at  Cherry  Valley,  and  with  his  own  hands  cap- 
tured Mr.  Cannon,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  mentioned  in  our  account  of  the  invasion  of  that  settlement. 
The  old  man's  life  was  spared,  and  he  was  taken  to  Niagara.  E^e  Montour  was  there,  and  "  was  greatly 
enraged,"  says  Stone,  **'  because  her  son  had  not  killed  him  outright."  This  "  exhibition  of  a  savage  tem- 
per" is  in  accordance  with  her  acts  at  Bloody  Rook. 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  dated  Westmoreland,  July  4th,  1778 : 

"  Akt.  Ist.  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  settlement  lay  down  their  arms,  and  the  garrisons  be  demolished. 
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Colonel  Butler,  ascertaining  that  there  were  several  casks  of  whisky  in  the  fort,  ordered  them 
to  he  rolled  to  the  hank  of  the  river  and  emptied,  fearing  that 
they  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  and  make  them 
unmanageahle. 

Every  thing  heing  arranged,  the  two  gates  of  the  fort  were 
thrown  open.  The  arms  of  the  patriots  were  piled  up  in  the 
center,  and  the  women  and  children  retired  within  the  huts  that 
lined  the  interior  of  the  stockade.     At  the  appointed  time*  the 

victors  approached,  with  drums  heating  and  colors  flying.     They  thb"Tb«      t       "» 

came  in  two  columns,  whites  and  Indians.     The  former  were 

led  hy  Colonel  John  Butler,  who  entered  the  north  gate,  and  the  latter  hy  Queen  Esther, 
the  hloody  priestess  of  the  midnight  sacrifice.  She  was  followed  hy  Gi-en-gwa-tah,  who, 
with  his  warriors,  entered  the  south  gate.  The  wily  chief,  fearing  treachery,  glanced  quickly 
to  the  right  and  left  as  he  entered.  The  Tories,  with  their  natural  instinct  for  plunder,  im- 
mediately seized  the  piled  arms.  Butler  ordered  them  to  desist,  and  presented  the  muskets 
to  the  Indians.  The  inhabitants  were  then  marked  hy  the  Indians  with  black  paint  in  their 
faces,  and  ordered  to  carry  a  white  cloth  on  a  stick.  These  were  badges  which,  the  savages 
said,  would  insure  their  protection. 

The  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  respected  by  the  invaders,  particularly  the  Indians, 
fi)r  a  few  hours  only.  Before  night  they  spread  through  the  valley,  plundering  the  few  peo- 
ple that  were  lefl,  and  burning  the  dwellings  of  those  already  gone  to  the  wilderness.  The 
village  of  Wilkesbarre,  containing  twenty-three  houses,  was  burned,  and  the  inhabitants,  with 
others  remaining  in  the  valley,  fled  in  dismay  toward  the  mountains,  whither  a  great  num- 
ber of  their  friends  had  gone  during  the  night.     Only  one  life*  was  taken  after  the  surrender 

"  2d.  That  the  inhabitants  oooupy  their  farms  peaceably,  and  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  be  preserved  en- 
tire and  nnhurt. 

**  3d.  That  the  Continental  stores  be  delivered  up. 

'^  4th.  That  Major  Butler*  will  use  his  utmost  influence  that  the  private  property  of  the  inhabitants  shall 
be  preserved  entire  to  them. 

*^  5th.  That  the  prisoners  in  Forty  Fort  be  delivered  up,  and  that  Samuel  Finch,  now  in  Major  Butler's 
possession,  be  delivered  up  also. 

"  6th.  That  the  propeity  taken  from  the  people  called  Tories,  up  the  river,  be  made  good,  and  they  to 
remain  in  peaceable  possession  of  their  dErnns,  unmolested  in  a  free  trade  in  and  throughout  the  state^  as  far 
as  lies  in  my  power. 

"  7th.  That  the  inhabitants  that  Colonel  Benison  now  capitulates  for,  together  with  himself^  do  not  takok. 
up  arms  during  the  present  contest. 

,_.       ,-  •  Natbaic  Dsnisoh 

1^'8"^J  JOHR  BuTLEa. 

*^  Zarah  Beech^      Samuel .  Ouatin^ 
John  JohntOH,     William  CaldtoeU." 

^  The  table  on  which  the  capitulation  veas  drawn  up  and  signed  was  still  in  possession  of  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Bennet  (Mrs.  Myers)  when  I  visited  her  in  September,  1848.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  this 
venerable  wonuin  presently.  The  table  is  of  black  walnut,  small,  and  of  oval  form,  and  vras  a  pretty  piece 
of  furniture  when  new.  It  is  preserved  with  much  care  by  the  family.  The  house  of  Mr.  Bennet  was  near 
Forty  Fort,  and  himself  and  family,  with  their  most  valuable  effects,  were  within  the  stockade  when  it  sur- 
rendered. 

*  This  was  Sergeant  Boyd,  a  deserter  from  the  British  army.  Standing  in  the  gateway  of  th^  fort  after 
the  capitulation,  Colonel  Butler  recognized  him,  and  said,  sternly,  "  Boyd,  go  to  that  tree  I"     "  I  hope,"  said 


*  In  an  aceotmti  of  the  war  John  Butler  ia  denominated  a  colonel,  while  here  he  girea  what  waa  doabUeaa  hia  true  title.  Lord 
George  Gernudne,  in  a  dispatch  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  glvee  him  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  Thia  cepitulatioa  waa  hIgUy 
honorable,  and  oertainly  afforda  a  plea  in  (kTor  of  the  merciful  character  of  Buder  daimed  for  him  by  hia  frienda.  In  the  traaa- 
aotiona  which  aubaequendy  took  place  be  declared  hia  inability  to  control  the  Indiana.  Thia  may  have  been  true.  Bot  no  hon- 
orable man  would  hare  headed  aooh  an  expedition ;  and  whatever  may  hare  been  hia  eiTorta  to  allay  the  whirlwind  of  deatrue- 
tion  which  he  had  niaed,  hiatory  holda  him  reaponaible,  next  to  hia  goTemment,  for  die  dreadful  tragedy  in  Wyoming.  The 
atoriea  of  hia  cmelties,  aet  afloat  by  the  flying  fugidrea  from  the  Talley,  and  incorporated  fai  the  hiatoriea  of  Gordon,  Ramaay,  and 
other  early  hiatoriana  of  the  war,  hare  been  refuted  by  ample  teadmony,  and  prored  to  be  die  oiFapring  of  imaginadona  greatly 
excited  by  the  terrora  of  tlie  batUe  and  flight  The  atory,  that  when  Colonel  Deniaon  aaked  Bnder  upon  what  terma  he  would 
accept  a  anrrender,  he  replied,  **  The  hatchet,"  and  talea  of  a  kindred  nature  of  oraeldea  peruiltted  by  him,  haye  no  foondadira 
intmdL 
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of  Forty  Fort,  but  numbem  of  women  and  children  perished  in  their  flight  in  the  great  swamp 
on  the  Pocono  Mountains,  known  as  the  Shades  of  Death,  and  along  the  wilderness  fMitlii 
by  the  way  of  the  Wind-gap  and  Water-gap,  to  the  settlements  on  the  Lehigh  and  Dela- 
ware. So  sudden  was  their  departure,  that  scarcely  a  morsel  of  food  was  secured.  Terri* 
ble  indeed  were  the  incidents  of  that  flight,  as  related  by  the  suflerers  and  their  friends,  and 
recorded  by  Chapman  and  Minor.  **  Tears  gushed  from  the  eyes  of  the  aged  widow  of  Mr. 
Cooper,"  says  Mr.  Minor,  *<  when  she  related  that  her  husband  had  lain  on  his  face  to  lap 
up  a  little  meal  which  a  companion  in  their  flight  had  spilled  on  the  earth.  Children  "were 
bom,  and  several  perished  in  the  *  Dismal  Swamp,'  or  *  Shades  of  Death,'  as  it  is  called  to 
this  day.  Mrs.  Treusdale  was  taken  in  labor ;  daring  to  delay  but  a  few  minutes,  she  was 
seen  with  her  infant  moving  onward  upon  a  horse.  Jabez  Fish,  who  was  in  the  battle,  cs* 
caped ;  but,  not  being  able  to  join  his  family,  was  supposed  to  have  fallen ;  and  Mrs.  Fish 
hastened  with  her  children  through  the  wilderness.  Overcome  by  fatigue  and  want,  her 
infant  died.  Sitting  down  a  moment  on  a  stone,  to  see  it  draw  its  last  breath,  she  gazed  in 
its  face  with  unutterable  anguish.  There  were  no  means  to  dig  a  grave,  and  to  leave  it  to 
be  devoured  by  wolves  seemed  worse  than  death  ;  so  she  took  the  dead  babe  in  her  arms  and 
carried  it  twenty  miles,  when  she  came  to  a  Grerman  settlement.  Though  poor,  they  gave 
her  food  ;  made  a  box  for  the  child,  attended  her  to  the  grave-yard,  and  decently  buried  it, 
kindly  bidding  her  welcome  until  she  should  be  rested. 

**  The  wife  of  Ebenezer  Marcy  was  taken  in  labor  in  the  wilderness.  Having  no  mode 
of  conveyance,  her  sufierings  were  inexpressibly  severe.  She  was  able  to  drag  her  fainting 
steps  but  about  two  miles  that  day.  The  next,  being  overtaken  by  a  neighbor  with  a  horse, 
she  rode,  and  in  a  week  was  more  than  a  hundred  miles  with  her  infant  from  the  place  of 
its  birth. 

"  Mrs.  Rogers,  from  Plymouth,  an  aged  woman,  flying  with  her  family,  overcome  by 
fatigue  and  sorrow,  fainted  in  the  wilderness,  twenty  miles  from  human  habitation.  She 
could  take  no  nourishment,  and  soon  died.     They  made  a  grave  in  the  best  manner  they 

could Mrs.  Court  Wright  relates  that  she,  then  a  young  girl  flying  with  her  father's 

family,  saw  sitting  by  the  road  side  a  widow,  who  had  learned  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Six  children  were  on  the  ground  near  her — ^the  group  the  very  image  of  despair,  for  they 
were  without  food.  Just  at  that  moment  a  man  was  seen  riding  rapidly  toward  them  from 
the  settlements.  It  was  Mr.  Hollenback.^  Foreseeing  their  probable  destitution,  he  had 
providentially  loaded  his  horse  with  bread,  and  was  hastening  back,  like  an  angel  of  mercy, 
to  their  relief.  Cries  and  tears  of  gratitude  and  welcome  went  up  to  heaven.  He  imparted 
a  morsel  to  each,  and  hastened  on  to  the  relief  of  others. 

*'  The  widow  of  Anderson  Dana,  Esq.,"  and  her  widowed  daughter,  Mrs.  Whiton,  did  not 
learn  certainly  the  death  of  their  husbands  until  they  were  at  Bullock's,  on  the  mountain, 
ten  miles  on  their  way.  Many  then  heard  the  fate  of  their  relatives,  and  a  messenger  brought 
to  Mr.  Bullock  word  that  both  his  sons  were  dead  on  the  field.  Then  were  heard  mourning 
and  lamentation,  with  wringing  of  hands.  Mrs.  Dana  had  been  extraordinarily  careful.  Not 
only  had  she  provided  food,  but  had  taken  a  pillow-case  of  valuable  papers  (her  husband  being 
much  engaged  in  public  business),  the  preservation  of  which  has  thrown  much  light  on  our 
path  of  research.     Depending  chiefly  on  charity,  the  family  sought  their  ancient  home  in 

Boyd,  imploringly, ''  your  honor  will  consider  me  a  prisoner  of  war.''  "  Go  to  that  tree,  sir,"  shouted  Butler. 
The  sergeant  obeyed,  and  a  volley  from  some  Indian  marksmen  laid  him  dead  upon  the  spot. 

'  Mr.  Hollenbaok  survived  the  battle,  and  escaped  by  swimming  the  river  at  Monocasy  Island.  He  oroas- 
ed  the  mountains  to  the  settlements  in  advance  of  the  fugitives. 

*  Anderson  Dana  was  from  Ashford,  Windham  county,  Connecticut.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  good  ettain- 
ments ;  his  talents  and  zeal,  in  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  Wyoming  settlement,  obtained  from  the 
people  their  unanimous  suffrage,  and  he  vras  elected  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly.  Returning 
home  when  Wyoming  was  threatened,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and,  riding  from  family  to  family  throughout 
the  valley,  aroused  the  people  to  action,  and,  though  exempt  from  military  duty,  hastened  to  the  field  and 
fell.     His  soD-in^law,  Stephen  Whiton,  but  a  few  weeks  married,  also  went  into  the  battle  and  was  slam. 
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Conneotieut     These  few  inBtancet ,  selected  from  a  hundred,  will  present  some  idea  of  the 
dreadfol  flight."' 

What  a  picture  did  that  flight  present !  No  embellishment  of  fancy  is  needed  to  gyre  it 
efiect.  One  hundred  women  and  children,  with  but  a  single  man  to  guide  and  protect  them, 
are  seen,  in  the  wildest  terror,  hurrying  to  the  mountains.  "  Let  the  mind  picture  to  itself 
a  single  group,  flying  from  the  valley  to  the  mountains  on  the  east,  and  climbing  the  steep 
ascent ;  hurrying  onward,  filled  with  terror,  despair,  and  sorrow ;  the  afirighted  mother, 
whose  husband  has  fallen,  with  an  infant  on  her  bosom,  a  child  by  the  hand,  an  aged  parent 
slowly  climbing  the  rugged  steep  behind  them ;  hunger  presses  them  severely  ;  in  the  ru»> 
tling  of  every  leaf  they  hear  the  approaching  savage  ;  a  deep  and  dreary  wilderness  before 
them,  the  valley  all  in  flames  behind  ;  their  dwellings  and  harvests  all  swept  away  in  this 
spring  flood  of  ruin,  and  the  star  of  hope  quenched  in  this  blood  shower  of  savage  vengeance."' 

From  the  settlements  on  the  Delaware  the  fugitives  made  their  way  to  Connecticut  by 
various  routes,  and  the  tales  of  horror  of  a  few  who  crossed  the  Hudson  at  Ponghkeepsie 
were  published  in  a  newspaper  printed  there.  The  account  of  the  atrocities  therein  related 
was  repeated  every  where  in  America  and  in  Europe,  and,  remaining  uncontradicted,  formed 
the  material  for  the  darkest  chapter  in  the  annals  of  the  Revolution,  as  recorded  by  the  ear^ 
lier  historians.  No  doubt  the  fugitives  believed  they  were  telling  truths.  The  battle,  the 
devastation  of  the  valley,  and  the  flight  across  the  wilderness  were  matters  of  their  own  ex- 
perience ;  and  other  refugees,  joining  them  in  their  flight,  added  their  various  recitals  to  the 
general  narrative  of  woe.  We  will  not  stop  to  detail  what  has  been  erroneously  written. 
The  pages  of  Grordon,  Ramsay,  and  Botta  will  satisfy  those  who  wish  to  <*  sup  on  horrors." 
The  researches  of  Mr.  Minor  have  obliterated  half  the  stain  which  those  recitals  cast  upon 
human  nature,  and  we  should  rejoice  at  the  result,  for  the  honor  of  the  race.  It  is  but  just 
to  the  memory  of  the  dead  to  say,  in  passing,  that  the  conduct  of  Colonels  Zebulon  Butler 
and  Nathan  Denison*  on  the  occasion  has  been  falsely  represented,  and  injustice  done  to  their 
characters.     All  that  could  be  done  was  done  by  those  brave  and  devoted  men. 

Our  story  of  the  disaster  in  Wyoming  is  almost  ended.  Although  alarm  and  distress  pre* 
vailed  there  until  the  close  of  the  war,  there  were  no  hostilities  of  greater  moment  than  the 
menaces  of  savages  and  a  few  skirmishes  with  marauders.  But,  before  closing  the  historic 
tome,  let  us  briefly  glance  at  the  events  in  the  valley  which  followed  the  surrender  of  the 
forts  and  the  flight  of  the  people. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  broken  by  the  invaders  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  the  houses  of  the  people  and  fields  of  waving  grain 
were  plundered  and  destroyed.  The  Indians  began  by  breaking  open  the  trunks  and  boxes 
in  the  huts  of  the  surrendered  fort.  The  town  papers  were  scattered,  and  many  valuable 
records  were  destroyed.  Colonel  Denison  called  upon  Butler  repeatedly  to  enforce  the  terms 
of  capitulation  by  restraining  the  Indians.  Butler  did,  indeed,  attempt  to  restrain  them,  but 
they  utterly  disregarded  his  orders.  At  length,  finding  his  authority  set  at  naught,  doubt* 
less  considering  his  own  life  in  danger  should  he  attempt  harsh  measures  of  control,  and  prob- 
ably fearing  greater  enormities  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  Butler  withdrew  from  the  j^i^  ^ 
valley.*     Gi-en-gwa-tah  interposed  his  authority,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  Indians     ^^^ 


^  Hiatory  of  Wyoming,  p.  230. 

'  The  HazUton  TVavelen.  This  is  not  a  volume,  bat  a  series  of  biographical  and  historical  sketches  by 
Charles  Minor,  Esq.,  in  the  form  of  coUoqnies  between  two  travelers  from  Hazleton.  They  were  published 
in  the  Wyoming  Rtpuplican  in  1837-8.  They  are  admirably  conceived  and  written,  and  contain  vivid  pie- 
tores  of  the  character  and  sufierings  of  the  people  of  Wyoming  dming  the  Revolution. 

*  Colonel  Nathan  Denison  was  a  native  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  and  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  in 
Wyoming.  He  vras  well  educated,  and  was  an  active  man  in  the  valley.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he 
held  Mveral  important  offices  under  the  authority  of  Pennsylvania.  He  died  January  25th,  1809,  aged 
sixty-eight  years. 

^  Mr.  Minor  gives  Colonel  Butler  full  credit  for  humane  intentions,  and  believes  that  he  desired  to  regard 
faithfully  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  and  that  he  made  the  most  earnest  endeavors  to  prevent  the  pillage 
and  murders  which  ensued.     On  the  authority  of  a  Mr.  Finch,  a  prisoner  at  the  time,  who  went  over  the 
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followed  the  leaden,  -with  Queen  Esther  &nd  her  retinue  in  the  van.  The  appearance  of  the 
retiring  enemy  was  extremely  ludicrous,  aside  from  the  melancholy  savageism  that  was  pre- 
sented. Many  squaws  accompanied  the  invaders,  and  these  brought  up  the  rear.  Some 
had  belts  around  their  wai^,  made  of  scalps  stretched  upon  small  hoops ;  some  had  on  from 
ibur  to  six  dresses  of  chintz  or  silk,  one  over  the  other ;  and  others,  mounted  on  stolen  horses, 
and  seated,  "  not  sidewise,  but  otherwise,"  had  on  their  heads  four  or  five  bonnets,  one  with- 
in another. 

As  soon  as  Butler  and  the  main  body  of  the  invaders  left  the  vpilley,  the  Indians  that  re- 
mained, wholly  uncontrolled,  swept  over  the  plains  in  small  bands  of  from  five  to  ten»  and 
wantonly  destroyed  the  crops,  burned  houses  and  bams,  and  treated  the  few  remaining  peo- 
ple most  cruelly.'  Several  murders  were  committed,  and  terror  again  reigned  in  the  valley. 
Colonel  Denison,  and  all  who  remained  at  Forty  Fort,  fled,  some  down  the  river  and  some 
to  the  mountains.  Except  a  few  who  gathered  about  the  fort  at  Wilkesbarre,  the  whole 
people  abandoned  the  settlement.     It  presented  one  wide  scene  6{  conflagration  and  ruin. 

Captain  Spalding  was  between  the  Pocono  and  Blue  Mountains,  nearly  fifty  miles  from 
Wilkesbarre,  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  Apprised  of  the  event  by  the  flying  settlers,  he  hast- 
ened forward,  and  when  within  twelve  miles  of  the  valley  sent  two  scouts  to  reconnoiter. 
From  the  brow  of  the  mountain  they  saw  the  flames  rising  in  all  directions,  and  the  valley 
in  complete  possession  of  the  invaders.  The  efibrts  of  a  single  company  would  be  vain,  and 
Captain  Spalding  returned  to  Stroudsburg,  to  await  the  orders  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler, 
•Auffuita^    who  soon  returned  to  Wyoming.     When  the  enemy  had  left  the  valley,  Spalding 

1778.  marched  thither,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  Wilkesbarre  Fort,*  which  he  strength- 
ened. Other  means  for  the  defense  of  the  valley  were  adopted,  and  a  few  of  those  who  had 
fled  returned,  with  the  hope  of  securing  something  that  might  be  left  of  all  their  desolated 
possessions.  Some  of  them  were  waylaid  and  shot  by  straggling  Indians  and  Tories.  There 
was  no  security ;  throughout  that  fertile  valley  fire  was  the  only  reaper,  and  the  luscious 
fruits  fell  to  the  earth  ungathered.  Even  the  dead  upon  the  battle-ground  lay  unburied  un- 
til the  autumn  frosts,  had  come ;  and  when  their  mutilated  and  shriveled  bodies  were  col- 
lected and  cast  into  one  common  receptacle  of  earth,  but  few  could  be  identified. 
That  sad  office  was  performed  by  guarded  laborers,  while  parties  of  the  enemy, 
like  hungry  vultures,  scented  their,  prey  from  afar,  and  hovered  upon  the  mountains,  ready 
to  descend  upon  the  stricken  settlers  when  opportunity  should  ofier. 

Colonel  Hartly,  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  joined  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  and  an  expedi- 
tion was  arranged  to  expel  the  marauders.  In  September  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  men  marched  to  Shesequin,  Queen  Esther's  plantation,  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  east 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  (now  in  Bradford  county),  where  a  battle  ensued.     Several  of 

battle-ground  with  Mr.  Minor  in  1838,  he  says  that  Colonel  Butler  received  a  letter  on  the  5th,  which  hast- 
ened his  departure  from  the  valley.  It  probably  gave  him  notice  of  the  approach  of  Captain  Spalding  or 
some  other  expected  re-enforcements.  Mr.  Minor  tells  an  amusing  anecdote  of  Finch.  They  called  to- 
.  gether  upon  Mrs.  Jenkins,  an  aged  lady,  more  than  eighty  years  old,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  Forty  Fort. 
She  instantly  recognized  Finoh,  and  said,  with  much  archness  and  humor,  "  Oh,  yes,  Finch,  to  be  sure  I  re- 
member you.  An  old  squaw  took  you  and  brought  you  in.  She  found  you  in  the  bushes,  and,  as  she  drove 
you  along,  patted  you  on  the  back,  saying,  *  My  son,  my  son !' ''  Finch  did  not  relish  the  exposure  as  well 
as  the  by-standers.  He  had  been  plajing  the  hero  in  his  account  of  the  battle.  Mrs.  Jenkins  stripped  him 
of  his  plumage,  and  he  soon  after  left  the  valley. 

'  One  illustrative  instance  I  will  mention.  From  the  farm  of  an  old  man  named  Weekes,  seven  persons, 
three  of  whom  were  his  sons,  one  a  grandson-in-law,  two  relatives,  and  the  last  a  boarder,  went  oat 
to  the  battle.  At  night  the  whole  seven  lay  dead  on  the  field  !  After  the  capitulation,  a  band  of  Indians 
came  to  his  house  and  ordered  him  away.  "  How  can  I  ?"  he  said ;  "  my  whole  £unily  you  have  killed. 
How  can  I  with  fourteen  grandchildren,  all  young  and  helpless."  They  feasted  on  the  food  in  his  hoaee  y 
and  one  of  the  Indians,  taking  the  hat  from  the  old  man's  head,  and  placing  himself  in  a  large  rooking-chair 
which  he  had  taken  to  the  road,  rocked  with  much  glee.  They  then  informed  him  that  he  might  have  three 
days  allowed  him  to  prepare  for  departure,  and  the  use  of  a  pair  of  oxen  and  a  wagon  to  carry  away  his 
grandchildren.  He  departed,  and  the  savages  set  fire  to  the  bi:^ding,  and  destroyed  all  that  was  left.  Over 
the  rough  country  along  the  Lackawanna  Mr.  Weekes  made  his  way  to  Orange  ooonty.— See  Minor's  Wyo- 
ming, p.  238,  and  Hacleton  Travelers. 
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the  Indiana  were  killed,  their  settlement  was  hroken  np,  and  a  quantity  of  plunder  that  had 
been  taken  fronl  Wyoming  was  recovered.  Returning  to  Wyoming,  Colonel  Hartly  was 
called  away,  but  left  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  men  at  Wilkesbarre  Fort.  Thus  defended, 
although  the  season  was  much  advanced,  a  few  armed  settlers  plowed  and  sowed.  Maraud- 
ing parties  of  the  enemy  still  hovered  upon  the  mountains,  and  several  of  the  whites  were 
murdered  in  their  fields,  among  whom  was  Jonathan  Slocum,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  interesting  story  of  tile  abduction  of  his  little  daughter,  and  her  subsequent 
discovery  among  the  Indians,  will  be  related  in  the  next  chapter. 

In  March,  1779,  the  garrison  at  Wilkesbarre  was  menaced  by  a  party  of  about  two  hund- 
red and  fiiVy  Indians  and  painted  Tories,  who  surrounded  the  fort.  The  discharge  of  a  field 
piece  drove  them  away,  but,  the  garrison  being  too  feeble  to  attempt  a  pursuit,  the  maraud- 
ers carried  ofi*  much  plunder,  not,  however,  without  sufi^ring  considerably  in  some  smart 
skirmishes  with  the  inhabitants.  In  April  a  re-enforcement  for  the  garrison,  under 
Major  Powell,  while  marching  toward  Wyoming,  fell  into  an  Indian  ambuscade.  ^ 
Six  of  his  men  were  killed,  but  the  Indians  were  routed. 

Toward  the  close  of  June,  General  Sullivan  arrived  in  the  valley,  with  his  division  of  the 
army  destined  for  the  invasion  of  the  Seneca  country,  the  events  of  which  have  been  narra- 
ted in  a  preceding  chapter.     The  troops  had  rendezvoused  at  Easton,  and  marched  to  Wyo- 
ming by  the  way  of  the  present  turnpike.     They  arrived  on  the  23d  of  June,  and  encamped 
on  the  flats  below  Wilkesbarre.    JL  large  fleet  of  boats,  that  had  been  prepared  in  the  lower 
waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  arrived,  with  provisions  and  stores,  on  the  24th.     We  have 
seen  that  Sullivan's  movements  were  remarkably  slow,  and  that  the  enemy  became  perfectly 
acquainted  with  his  strength  and  his  plans  before  he  reached  Tioga.     The  Indians,  guided 
by  the  mind  of  Brant,  tried  to  divert  the  attention  of  Sullivan  by  attacks  upon  his  outposts.' 
Several  of  these  occurred,  but  the  American  force  was  too  large  to  be  much  affected  by  them  ; 
and  on  the  Slst  of  July  the  tents  were  struck,  ahd  the  whole  army,  with  martial  music 
and  the  thunder  of  cannon,  moved  up  the  Susquehanna,  proceeding  on  the  east  side. 
As  the  fleet  of  boats  approached  Monocasy  Island  and  the  battle-ground,  the  lively  music  of 
fife  and  drum  was  changed  to  a  solemn  dirge,  in  honor  of  the  patriot  dead.     The  army  en- 
camped the  first  night  a  little  above  Pittston,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
Lackawanna  Rivers.     On  the  dth  it  arrived  at  Wyalusing,  on  the  9th  at  Queen  Es-     . 
ther's  Plains  (Shesequin),  and  on  the  11th  reached  Tioga  Point.     The  remainder 
of  the  story  of  the  expedition  has  already  been  told. 

As  soon  as  the  American  army  was  gone,  the  Indians  and  Tories  came  prowling  upon 
the  borders  of  the  valley,  and,  until  peace  was  proclaimed,  the  settlers  had  not  an  hour  of 
repose.  **  Revenge  upon  Wyoming,"  says  Stone,  <<  seemed  a  cherished  luxury  to  the  infu- 
riated savages,  hovering  upon  her  outskirts  upon  every  side.  It  was  a  scene  of  war,  blood, 
and  suffering In  the  course  of  this  harassing  warfare  there  were  many  severe  skirm- 
ishes, several  heroic  risings  of  prisoners  upon  their  Indian  captors,  and  many  hair-breadth 
escapes."'  It  would  require  a  volume  to  detail  them,  and  the  reader,  desirous  of  more  niu- 
nute  information,  is  referred  to  the  works  of  Chapman,  Minor,  and  Stone.  I  have  other 
and  broader  regions  to  traverse  and  explore,  and  other  pages  of  our  wondrous  history  to  open 
and  recite.  Let  us  close  the  book  for  the  present,  and  ramble  a  while  along  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna,  where  the  tragedy  we  have  been  considering  was  enacted,  but  where  now  the 
smiles  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  repose  gladden  the  heart  of  the  dweller  and  the  stranger. 

'  The  boldness  of  the  Indians  was  remarkable.     Althoagh  the  Americans  in  camp  were  three  thousand 
strong,  they  approached  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  tents,  and  committed  murders. 
*  History  of  Wyoming,  p.  206. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  1  theo  but  dieua'd :  thoa  krt  before  me  ncnr 

In  liTo,  a  yiaoa  of  the  brain  no  more. 

Tve  itood  upon  Ihe  wooded  mounUin'a  brow, 

That  beetles  high  th;  lovetj  tbUb;  o'er. 

Nktnra  hath  made  tfaea  lovelier  than  the  pover 

Even  of  Campbell'i  pen  hath  piotnred;  he 
Had  woven,  had  he  gazed  one  sunny  hour 

Upon  thj  Nailing  vale,  its  scenery 
With  more  of  truth,  and  m&de  each  rock  end  tree 

EnowD  like  old  friends,  and  greeted  Cnitn  afar ; 
And  there  are  (alee  of  sad  reality 

In  the  dark  legends  of  thy  border  war, 

With  woes  of  deeper  tint  than  his  own  Gertrude's  are." 


MIST  atill  repoeed  upon  tfae  waten,  and  veiled  the  fringe  of  trees  along 
'  t  the  Susquehanna,  when,  late  in  the  morning,  I'lefl  Wilkesbsm,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Lord  Butler,  to  Tieit  the  celebrities  of  the  TkUey. 
The  poetry  of  the  bard  and  the  solemn  proee  of  the  historian  awakenod 
'     thoughts  and  aeeociatioilB  which  inreated  every  venerable  tree  and  anti- 
quated dwelling,  the  plains,  the  river,  and  the  mountaini,  with  all  the 
glowing  characteristics  of  romance.     The  simple  beauty  of  nature, 
thongh  changed  in  feature,  is  as  attractive  as  of  old. 

"  But  where  are  they,  the  beings  of  the  mind, 
The  bard's  creations,  molded  not  <rf  clay, 
Hearts  to  strange  bliss  and  auflerings  assign'd — 

Tonng  Gertrude,  Albert,  Waldegrave — where  are  they  ? 


Waldegrave  'twere  in  vain 
To  point  ont  here,  unless  in  yon  scarecrow 
That  stands  full  uniform'd  upon  the  plain 
To  frighlea  Qocks  of  crows  and  blackbirds  fivm  the  grain. 

"For  he  would  look  particularly  droll 

In  his  '  Iberian  boot'  and  '  Spanish  plome,' 
And  be  the  wonder  of  eaob  Christian  wul. 

As  of  the  birds  that  scarecrow  and  his  hroocn. 
But  Gertrude,  in  her  loveliness  and  bloom, 

Hath  nisny  a  model  here  ;  for  woman's  eye, 
In  ooort  or  cottage,  wheresoe'er  her  home, 

Hath  a  heart-spell  too  holy  and  too  high 

To  be  o'er-praiaed,  even  bj  her  worshiper — Poesy." 

We  crossed  the  plain  to  Kingston,  a  pretty  village  about  half  a  mile  westward  of  Wilkea- 
harre,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  site  of  Forty  Fort,  three  and  a  half  miles  above,  which  ia 
reached  by  a  road  diverging  toward  the  river  from  the  main  road  to  the  head  of  the  valley, 
tt  stood  near  the  river  bank,  at  a  curve  in  the  stream.  Not  a  single  trace  of  it  is  lefl,  the 
>^t  having  been  long  a  common,  perfectly  smooth,  and  covered  with  a  green  sward.  Near 
the  site  of  the  fort  is  a  venerable  house,  one  of  the  few  that  escaped  the  general  conflagia- 
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sin  of  Iba  Foci. 


I  to  Uw  Honomait.  iHcr^doa  npoi  IL 

turn,  and  oloM  by  u  the  nddenoe  of  one  of  Mra.  Myon'i  family,  in  whose  poBBeanan  I  found 
the  treaty  table,  pictnied  in  the  last  chapter.  The  veaerable  owner  was  not  there,  but  I 
afterward  saw  her  at  the  house  of  her  son,  near  Kingston.  A  aottage  and  its  garden  occupy 
the  bank  of  the  river  where  the  trembling  families  at  Forty  Fort  stood  and  listened  to  the 
noise  of  the  battle  ;  and  from  that  point  is  a  charming  river  view,  bounded  on  the  northweat 
by  the  lofly  range  of  the  Shawnee  Mountains,  through  which  the  Susquehanna  makes  ita 
way  into  the  valley. 

Fiom  Forty  Fort  we  rode  np  to  the  monument,  which  is  situated  in  a  field  a  few  rodi  eaat 
of  the  main  road,  neai  the  pteosaut  little  village  of  Troy,  five 
and  a  half  miles  from  Wilkesbarre.  It  is  construoted  of  hewn 
blooka  of  granite,  quarried  in  the  neighborhood,  is  sixty  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  height,  and  stands  upon  the  spot  where  the 
dead  were  buried  in  the  autumn  succeeding  the  battle.'  On 
two  marble  tablets  are  engraved  the  names  of  those  who  fell, 
ao  far  as  could  be  asoertained,  and  also  of  those  who  were  in 
the  battle  and  BUtrived.  Another  marble  tablet  contains 
an  inscription,  written  by  Edward  Mallory,  Esq.'  This 
mcHmment,  like  many  others  proposed  to  be  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Kevolutionary  men  or  events,  was  tardily  con- 
ceived and  more  tardily  executed.  It  remained  unfinished 
nearly  forty  years  of^er  the  first  movements  were  made  to- 
ward raising  money  for  the  purpose.  As  early  aa  1 809, 
Mr.  Minor,  the  historian  of  the  valley,  wrote  several  essays 
intended  to  awaken  public  attention  to  the  duty  of  erecting 
a  monument,  and  in  1810  Charles  F.  Welle,  Esq.,  wrote 
a  itirriug  ode,  concluding  with  the  patriotic  interrogatioD, 

"  O,  wheD  ihall  rise,  wi^  chisel'd  bead, 
The  tall  slone  o'er  their  barial-place, 
Where  the  wind*  may  ngh  for  the  giJlaot  d«ad, 
And  the  dry  gnu*  nutle  nroiuid  it*  boM  ?" 


'  Professor  3illimsn  viailed  many  of  the  Revolutiomuy  grounds  aboat  twentj  jeara  ago.  In  hii  Jonroal, 
Tol.  zriii.,  p.  310,  ia  describing  his  visit  to  Wyaning,  he  says  that  a  Mr.Perria,  one  of  those  who  asstited 
in  the  burial  i^  the  dead,  went  over  the  grooiid  with  him,  asd  assered  him  that,  owing  to  the  intense  heal 
and  dryness  of  the  air,  the  bodies  were  shriveled,  dry,  and  qoile  inoQensiTB. 

*  The  fbllawing  is  the  iusoripiion  upon  the  monoment ; 

Nesr  this  spot  was  foogbt, 

On  tbe  afternoon  of  Friday,  the  third  day  of  Jnly,  1776, 

THE  BATTLE  OF  WYOMING, 

In  which  a  small  band  of  petrioi  Americans, 

Chiefly  the  undisciplined,  the  youthful,  and  ibe  aged, 

Spared,  by  inefficiency,  from  the  distant  ranks  of  the  republic, 

Led  t^  Colonel  Zebolon  Btitler  and  Colonel  Nathan  Denison 

With  a  ooorage  that  deserved  aucoeas, 

Boldly  met  and  bravely  fought 

A  combined  British,  Tory,  and  Indian  force 

Of  thrice  their  number. 

Nnmerical  inperiority  alone  gave  looflen  to  the  intadtt'. 

And  wide-sprrad  havoc,  desolation,  and  rain 

Marked  his  savage  and  bloody  footsteps  throngh  the  valley. 

THIS  MONUMENT, 

Commemaiative  of  these  events. 

And  of  tfaa  actors  in  them, 

Has  been  erected 

Over  the  bones  of  the  slain, 

By  their  descendants  and  other*,  vho  gratefoUy  appreoiate 

The  serviae*  end  sacriQce*  <k  their  petriM  aneeston. 
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These  appeals  caused  meetings  to  be  held  and  resolutions  to  be  adopted,  but  little  more  sub- 
stantial was  done  until  1839,  when  a  committee  from  Wyoming  repaired  to  Hartford,  to 
solicit  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut.  •  The  committee  set  forth  the 
claims  of  the  Wyoming  people  upon  Connecticut,  in  consideration  of  past  allegiance  and 
services.  A  report  was  made,  proposing  a  grant  of  three  thousand  dollars,  but  no  further 
action  was  taken  during  that  session.  In  1841  another  petition  was.  presented,  and  so  ably 
was  the  matter  conducted  that  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature  voted  the  appropriation 
asked  fbv,  by  a  large  majority.  The  Senate  did  not  concur,  and  another  fiiilurQ  was  the  con- 
sequence. The  ladies  of  Wyoming,  doubtless  feeling  the  truth  of  Dr.  Clarke's  assertion,  that 
« in  all  benevolent. or  patriotic  enterprises  the  services  of  one  woman  are  equal  to  those  of 
seven  men  and  a  half,"  resolved  that  the  -monument  should  be  erected.  They  formed  a 
<<  Luzerne  Monumental  Association,''*  solicited  donations,  held  fain,  and  by  their  energy 
obtained  the  necessary  funds  and  erected  a  monument,  commemorative  alike  of  patriotic 
deeds  and  of  female  influence.  There  is  a  world  of  philosophy  (which  solicitors  of  subscrip- 
tions would  do  well  to  observe)  in  the  saying  of  Judge  Halliburton's  clock  peddler,  *'  The 
straight  road  to  the  pockets  of  the  men  is  through  i\iQ  hearts  of  the  women." 

From  the  monument  northward  to  the  site  of  Wintermoot's  Fort,  a  mile  and  a  half,  the 
road  passes  over  the  battle-ground  ;  but  tillage  has  so  changed  the  whole  scene,  that  nothing 
remains  as  token  or  landmark  of  the  fight,  except  the  ancient  river  bank,  and  the  tangled 
morass  toward  the  mountains,  through  which  the  Indians  made  their  way  and  fell  upon  Col- 
onel Denison's  rear.  The  place  was  pointed  out  to  me,  upon  the  road  side,  where,  tradition 
says,  one  of  the  Wyoming  men,  somewhat  intoxicated,  lagged  behind  and  fell  asleep,  when 
the  little  band  marched  to  the  attack  of  the  invaders.  When  the  retreat  became  general, 
and  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  saw  no  other  means  of  safety  but  flight,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse. 
A  swift-footed  settler,  hotly  pursued  by  savages,  caught  the  tail  of  Colonel  Butler's  horse  as 
he  passed  by,  and,  with  the  tenacity  of  the  witch  that  fastened  upon  the  tail  of  Tam  O'Shan- 
ter's  mare,  held  on  until  he  was  far  beyond  danger.  As  they  passed  the  spot  where  the  in- 
ebriate had  just  awaked,  perfectly  sober,  the  man  at  the  tail  shouted  to  him  to  shoot  the^  pur- 
suing savage.  He  did  so,  and  the  Indian  fell  dead  in  the  road.  Near  the  same  spot  Rufus 
Bennet  was  pursued  by  an  Indian.  Both  had  discharged  their  pieces,  and  the  savage  was 
chasing  with  tomahawk  and  spear.  Richard  Inman,  one  of  five  brothers  who  were  in  the 
battle,  shot  the  Indian  with  his  rifle,  who  fell  dead  within  a  few  feet  of  his  intended  victim.' 

Passing  over  the  battle-ground,  we  visited  the  site  of  Wintermoot's  Fort,  a  view  of  which 
is  given  on  page  351,  and,  going  down  on  the  ancient  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  we  came  to 
Queen  Esther's  Rock,  noticed  and  described  on  page  357.  There  is  a  scow  ferry  near,  by 
which  we  crossed  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  along  whose  margin,  skirted  with  lofly  trees, 
we  had  a  delightful  ride  to  the  ravine  opposite  Monocasy  Island.  Here  the  road  departs  from 
the  river  bank,  and  passes  among  fertile  intervales  between  that  point  and  Wilkesbarre.  The 
wheat  harvests  were  garnered,  but  the  corn-fields  and  orchards  were  laden  with  the  treas- 


^  The  most  active  ladies  in  the  assooiation  were  descendants  of  those  who  sofiered  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
vasion. The  names  of  the  officers  of  the  society  are  as  follows :  Mrs.  Chester  Butler,  President;  Mrs.  6 
M.  HoUenback  and  Mrs.  £.  Carey,  Vice-prendenU  ;  Mrs.  J.  Butler,  Mrs.  Nicholson,  Mrs.  HoIIenback,  Mrs. 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Ross,  Mrs.  Conyngham,  Mrs.  Beaumont,  Mrs.  Drake,  Mrs.  Bennet,  Mrs.  Carey,  Executive  Com- 
mittee ;  Miss  Emily  Cist,  TVeatwrer ,-  Miss  Gertrude  Butler,  Secretary;  Mrs.  Donley,  Mrs.  L.  Butler,  Corre^ 
tponding  Committee, 

'  The  Inman  feunily  were  terrible  sufferers.  Five  brothers  went  to  the  field  of  battle.  Two  others  (for 
the  father  had  seven  sons)  would  have  gone  forth,  but  they  had  no  arms.  Two  were  killed  on  the  field,  two 
escaped  without  injury,  and  the  fifth,  plunging  into  the  waters  under  some  willows  on  the  river  shore  while 
heated  by  the  exertions  of  the  battle  and  the  flight,  took  such  a  cold  that  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  in  his  grave. 
The  remainder  of  the  family  fled  with  the  rest  of  the  settlement.  In  the  fall  they  ventured  to  return,  ai|d 
put  in  some  winter  grain.  A  surviving  son,  a  lad  of  nineteen  years,  while  in  the  fieldj  heard,  as  he  supposed, 
some  wild  turkeys  in  the  woods.  He  went  after  them,  shots  were  heard,  but  the  boy  never  came  back.  In 
the  spring  his  body  was  found.  He  had  been  murdered  and  scalped  by  the  Indians.  Thus  four  sons  of  Eli> 
jah  Inman  perished  within  a  few  months.  One  of  the  sons.  Colonel  Edward  Inman,  is  still  living,  I  believe, 
upon  a  fine  farm  a  lew  miles  below  Wilkesbarre. 
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urea  of  the  season,  their  abundftnce  betokening  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil.  We  passed 
the  homestead  of  Colonel  Butler,  near  which, 

*^  On  the  margin  of  yon  orchard  hill, 

Are  marks  where  time-worn  battlements  have  been, 
And  in  the  tall  grass  traces  linger  still 
Of  arrowy  frieze  and  wedged  ravelin." 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  village  we  came  to  the  cemetery  where  repose  many  of  the  patriot 
dead  of  Wyoming.  There  rest  the  remains  of  Colonel  Butler  and  his  wife.  The  rude  slab 
that  first  marked  the  bed  of  the  hero  had  been  removed,  and  in  its  place  a  neat  white  marble 
stone  is  laid,  bearing  the  following  inscription  :  *<  In  memory  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butlek, 
of  the  Revolutionary  army,  who  died  July  28th,  1 795,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age ;  and  also 
in  memory  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  H.  Butler,  his  wife»  who  died  January  19th,  1837,  in  the  82d 
year  of  her  age." 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  I  reached  my  lodgings,  and,  wearied  by  the  rambles  of  the 
morning,  resolved  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  aflenioon  with  the  Hazletof^  Travelers. 
Their  conversation  was  exclusively  of  those  who  acted  and  sufiered  at  the  time  of  the'f?ia5» 
$acre,  and  I  listened  with  intense  interest  to  the  recitals  of  the  "  knowing  one."  I  would 
gladly  give  the  details  here,  if  my  space  would  aUow,  for  they  furnish  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  those  chapters  in  our  Revolutionary  history,  showing  the  terrible  cost  at  which 
our  liberties  were  purchased.     Mr.  Minor  has  made  the  record,  and  to  it  the  reader  is  referred. 

I  passed  the  evening  with  the  venerable  Joseph  Slocum,  whose  family  was  among  the  suf- 
ferers in  the  Wyoming  Valley.  He  related  to  me  all  the  particulars'' of  the  capture  and  final 
discovery  of  his  sister  Frances,  and  other  incidents  connected  with  the  sufiierings  of  his  fam- 
ily. His  father  was  a  Quaker,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  kinidness  to  the  Indians.  He 
remained  unharmed  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  and,  while  the  torch  Was  applied  to  the  dwell- 
ings of  others,  his  was  left  untouched.  But  his  son  Giles  was  in  the  battle.  This  doubt- 
less excited  the  ire  of  the  Indians,  and  they  resolved  on  vengeance.  Late  in  autumn  they 
were  seen  prowling  about  the  house,  which  was  situated  about  one  hundred  rods  from  the 
Wilkesbarre  Fort.  A  neighbor  named  Kingsley  had  been  made  a  prisoner,  and  his  wife 
and  two  sons  had  a  welcome  home  in  Mr.  Slocum*s  family.  One  morning  the  NoTember  s; 
two  boys  were  grinding  a  knife  near  the  house,  when  a  rifle-shot  and  a  shriek  ^^^ 
brought  Mrs.  Slocum  to  the  door.  An  Indian  was  scalping  the  eldest  boy,  a  lad  of  fifteen, 
with  the  knife  he  had  been  grinding.  The  savage  then  went  into  the  house,  and  caught 
up  a  little  son  of  Mrs.  Slocum.  *'  See !"  exclaimed  the  frightened  mother,  «  he  can  do  thee 
no  good  ;  he  is  lame."  The  Indian  released  the  boy,  took  up  her  little  daughter  Frances, 
aged  five  years,  gently  in  his  arms,  and,  seizing  the  younger  Kingsley,  hastened  to  the  mount- 
ains. Two  Indians  who  were  with  him  carried  off  a  black  girl,  about  seventeen  years  old. 
Mr.  Slocum's  little  daughter,  aged  nine  years,  caught  up  her  brother  Joseph  (my  informant), 
two  and  a  half  years  old,  and  fled  in  safety  to  the  fort,  where  an  alann  was  given,  but  the 
savages  were  beyond  successful  pursuit. 

About  six  weeks  afterward  Mr.  Slocum  and  his  father-in-law,  Ira  Trip,  were  ^^^^ 
shot  and  scalped  by  some  Indians  while  foddering  cattle  near  the  house.  Again 
the  savages  escaped  with  their  horrid  trophies.  Mrs.  Slocum,  bereft  of  father,  husband,  and 
child,  and  stripped  of  all  possessions  but  the  house  that  sheltered  her,  could  not  leave  the 
valley,  for  nine  helpless  children  were  yet  in  her  household.  She  trusted  in  the  God  of 
Elijah,  and.  If  she  was  not  fed  by  the  ravens,  she  was  spared  by  the  vultures.  She  mourn- 
ed not  for  the  dead,  for  they  were  at  rest ;  but  little  Frances,  her  lost  darling,  where  was 
she  ?  The  lamp  of  hope  kept  on  burning,  but  years  rolled  by,  and  no  tidings  of  the  little 
one  came.  When  peace  returned,  and  friendly  intercourse  with  Canada  was  established, 
two  of  the  little  captive's  brothers  started  in  search  of  her.  They  traversed  the  wilderness 
to  Niagara,  ofiering  rewards  for  her  discovery,  but  all  in  vain.  They  returned  to  Wyoming, 
convinced  that  the  child  was  dead.     But  the  mother's  heart  was  still  the  shrine  of  hope,- 
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and  she  felt  assured  that  Frances  was  not  in  the  grave.  Her  soul  aj^ieared  to  oommiine 
with  that  of  her  child,  and  she  oflen  said,  "  I  know  Frances  is  living."  At  length  the  moth* 
er's  heart  was  cheered ;  a  woman  (for  many  years  had  now  passed,  and  Frances,  if  living, 
must  he  a  full-grown  woman)  was  found  among  the  Indians,  answering  the  description  of 
the  lost  one.  She  only  remembered  being  carried  away  from  the  Susquehanna.  Mrs.  Slo- 
cum  took  her  home  and  cherished  her  with  a  mother's  tenderness.  Yet  the  mysterious  link 
of  sympathy  which  binds  the  maternal  spirit  to  its  offspring  was  unfelt,  and  the  bereaved 
mother  was  bereaved  still.  "  It  may  be  Frances,  but  it  does  not  seem  so.  Yet  the  woman 
shall  be  ever  welcome,''  said  Mrs.  Slocum.  The  foundling  also  felt  no  filial  yearnings,  and, 
both  becoming  convinced  that  no  consanguinity  existed,  the  orphan  returned  to  her  Indian 
iiiends.  From  time  to  time  the  hope  of  the  mother  would  be  revived,  and  journeys  were 
made  to  distant  Indian  settlements  in  search  of  the  lost  sister,  but  in  vain.  The  mother 
went  "  down  into  the  grave  mourning,"  ai\d  little  Frances  was  almost  forgotten.  H^r 
brothers  had  become  aged  men,  and  their  grandchildren  were  playing  upon  the  very  spot 
whence  she  had  been  taken. 

In  the  summer  of  1837,  fifty-nine  years  after  her  capture,  intelligence  of  Frances  was  re- 
ceived. Colonel  Ewing,  an  Indian  agent  and  trader,  in  a  letter  from  Logansport,  Indiana, 
to  the  editor  of  the  Lancaster  Intelligencer,'  gave  such  information  that  all  doubts  respect* 
ing  her  identity  were  removed,  and  Joseph  Slocum,  with  the  sister  who  carried  him  to  the 
fi)rt,  and  yet  survived,  immediately  journeyed  to  Ohio,  where  they  were  joined  by  their  younger 
brother  Isaac.  They  proceeded  to  Logansport,  where  they  found  Mr.  Ewing,  and  ascertain- 
ed that  the  woman  spoken  of  by  him  lived  about  twelve  miles  from  the  village.  She  was 
immediately  sent  for,  and  toward  evening  the  next  day  she  came  into  the  town,  riding  a  spir- 
ited young  horse,  accompanied  by  her  two  daughters,  dressed  in  full  Indian  costume,  and 
the  husband  of  one  of  them.  An  interpreter  was  procured  (for  she  could  not  speak  or  un- 
derstand English),  and  she  listened  seriously  to  what  her  brothers  had  to  say.  She  answered 
but  little,  and  at  sunset  departed  for  her  home,  promising  to  return  the  next  morning.  The 
brothers  and  sister  were  quite  sure  that  it  was  indeed  Frances,  though  in  her  face  nothing 
but  Indian  lineaments  were  seen,  her  color  alone  revealing  her  origin. 

True  to  her  appointment,  she  appeared  the  following  morning,  accompanied  as  be&re. 
Mr.  Joseph  Slocum  then  mentioned  a  mark  of  recognition,  which  his  mother  had  said  would 
be  a  sure  test.  While  playing  one  day  with  a  hammer  in  a  blacksmith's  shop,  Joseph,  then 
a  child  two  and  a  half  years  old,  gave  Frances  a  blow  upon  the  middle  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  which  crushed  the  bone  and  deprived  the  finger  of  its  nail.  This  test  Mr.  Slocum 
had  withheld  until  others  should  fail.  When  he  mentioned  it,  the  aged  woman  was  greatly 
agitated,  and,  while  tears  filled  the  furrows  of  her  face,  she  held  out  the  wounded  finger. 
There  was  no  longer  a  doubt,  and  a  scene  of  great  interest  ensued.     Her  actions  for  her 

'  This  letter  was  dated  January  20ch,  1835,  a  year  and  a  half  previous,  and  gave  the  following  account : 
^  There  is  now  living  near  this  place,  among  the  Miami  tribe  of  Indians,  an  aged  white  woman,  who,  a  few 
days  ago,  told  me  that  she  was  taken  away  from  her  father's  house,  on  or  near  the  Susquehanna  River,  when 
she  was  very  young.  She  says  her  father's  name  was  Slooum ;  that  he  was  a  Quaker,  and  wore  a  large- 
brimmed  hat ;  that  he  lived  about  half  a  mile  from  a  town  where  there  was  a  fort.  She  has  two  daughters 
living.  Her  husband  is  dead.  She  is  old  and  feeble,  and  thinks  she  shall  not  live  long.  These  considera- 
tions induced  her  to  give  the  present  history  of  herself^  which  she  never  would  before,  fearing  her  kindred 
would  come  and  force  her  away.  She  has  lived  long  and  happily  as  an  Indian,  is  very  respectable  and 
wealthy,  sober  and  honest.  Her  name  is  without  reproach."  The  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  publication 
of  the  letter,  and  of  its  final  appearance  and  effect,  was  not  a  little  singular.  Mr.  Ewing  sent  it  to  the  post- 
master at  Lancaster,  with  a  request  that  he  would  have  it  published  in  a  Pennsylvania  paper.  The  post- 
master, not  acquainted  with  the  writer,  concluded  that  it  was  a  hoax,  and  cast  the  letter  among  other  papers, 
where  it  remained  a  year  and  a  half.  One  day  his  wife,  while  engaged  in  arranging  the  office,  saw  the  let- 
ter, and,  having  her  feelings  very  much  interested,  sent  it  to  the  editor  of  the  Intelligencer.  It  so  happened 
that  the  issae  of  his  paper  in  which  the  letter  was  published  contained  an  important  temperance  document, 
and  a  large  number  of  extra  copies  were  printed  for  general  distribution.  One  of  these  was  sent  to  a  gen- 
tleman in  Wyoming,  who,  having  heard  the  story  of  the  "  lost  sister,''  and  knowing  Mr.  Joseph  Slocum,  put 
t^e  paper  into  his  hands ;  and  thus,  by  a  series  of  providential  circumstances,  a  clew  to  Frances  was  discovered. 
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kindred,  that  had  slumbered  half  a  century,  wore  aroused,  and  she  made  earnest  inquiries 
after  her  f&ther,  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters.  Her  full  heart— full  with  the  cherished  se- 
crets of  faet  history — was  opened,  and  the  story  of  her  life  freely  given.  She  said  the  sav- 
ages (who  were  Delawaies), 
after  taking  her  to  a  rocky  cave 
in  the  mountains,  departed  for 
the  Indian  coulitry.  The  first 
night  was  the  unhappiest  of  hei 
life.  She  was  kindly  treated, 
being  carried  tenderly  in  their 
arms  when  she  was  weary. 
She  was  adopted  in  an  Indian 
family,  and  bionght  up  as  their 
daughter.  For  years  she  1^  a 
roving  life,  and  loved  it.  She 
was  taught  the  use  of  the  bow 
and  arrow,  and  became  expert 
in  all  the  employments  of  sav- 
age existence.  When  she  was 
grown  to  womanhood  both  her 
Indian  parents  died,  and  she 
soon  afterward  married  a  young 
chief  of  the  nation,  and  remov- 
ed to  the  Ohio  country.  She 
was  treated  with  more  respect 
than  the  Indian  women  gener- 
ally ;  and  so  happy  was  she  in 
her  domestic  relations,  that  the 
chance  of  being  discovered  and 
compelled  to  return  among  the 
whites  was  the  greatest  evil 
that  she  feared,  for  she  had 
been  tanglb't  that  they  were  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Indians,  whom  she  loved.  Her 
husband  died,  and,  her  people  having  joined  the  Miamies,  she  went  with  them  and  married 
one  of  that  tribe.  The  last  husband  was  also  dead,  and  she  had  been  a  widow  many  years. 
Children  an«L  grandchildren  were  around  her,  and  her  life  was  passing  pleasantly  away. 
When  she  concluded  the  narrative,  she  lifted  her  right  hand  in  a  solemn  manner,  and  said, 
"  All  this  is  as  true  as  that  there  is  a  Great  Spirit  in  the  heavens  !"  She  had  entirely  for- 
gotten her  native  language,  and  was  a  pagan.  To  her  Christ  and  the  Christian's  Sabbath 
were  unknown. 

On  the  day  after  the  second  interview,  the  brothers  and  sister,  with  the  interpreter,  rode 
out  to  her  dwelling.  It  was  a  well-built  log  house,  in  the  midst  of  cultivation.  A  large 
herd  of  cattle  and  sixty  horses  were  grazing  in  the  pastures.  Every  thing  betokened  plenty 
and  comfort,  for  she  was  wealthy,  when  her  wants  and  her  means  were  compared.  Her  an- 
nuity fiom  government,  which  she  received  as  one  of  the  Miami  tribe,  had  been  saved,  and  - 
she  bad  about  one  thousand  dollars  in  specie.  Her  white  friends  passed  several  days  very 
agreeably  with  her ;  and  subsequently  her  brother  Joseph,  with  his  daughter,  the  wife  of 

'  This  portrait  I  copied  from  a  painting  of  life  sise  in  the  possesiion  of  her  brother,  Mr.  Joseph  Slcwum, 
of  Wilkesbaire.  It  wu  psiniad  for  him  by  an  artist  named  Winter,  residing  at  LogBoaport.  Her  uoder- 
dreu  is  wjariet,  and  the  maalle  with  the  large  sleeie  is  black  cloth.  The  Indians  ga.ve  her  the  name  of 
Ha-con-a-qus,  a  Young  Biar.  The  names  of  her  ohiUren  and  grandchildren  are  as  foUows :  Eldest  daugh- 
ter, Kich-ke-ne-ebe-quab,  CtU  F^ngtr ;  joungest  daughter,  O-saw-she-quah,  Ytlloie  Ltaf,  Gruidohildren : 
Eip-pe-no-qnah,  Com  Tautl;  Wap-pa-no-ee-a,  Blmt  Com;  Kim-on-sa-qual),  Yoimg Panthtr. 
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the  Hon.  Ziba  Bennet  of  Wyoming,  made  her  another  visit,  and  bade  her  a  last  faiewelL 
She  died  about  four  years  ago,  and  was  buried  with  oonsiderable  pomp,  for  she  was  regarded 
as  a  queen  amcmg  her  tribe.' 

fleptembar  18^         ^  passed  a  Sabbath  in  Wyoming.     It  was  a  dull  and  cheerless  day.      The 
1848.  mountains  were  hooded  with  vapor,  and  all  day  a  chilly  drizzle  made  the  trees 

weep.  But  Monday  morning  dawned  clear  and  warm,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  I  re- 
visited Forty  Fort  and  the  battle-ground,  ascended  the  mountain  to  Prospect  Rock,  to  ob- 
tain another  glorious  view  of  the  valley,  peeped  into  the  black  caverns  of  the  coal  mines  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  at  noon  took  shelter  from  the  hot  sun  in  the  shaded  walks  of  Toby's 
Eddy,  where  Zinzendorf  pitched  his  tent.  Thence  I  rode  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Myers,  a 
son  of  the  venerable  lady  already  alluded  to,* where  I  passed  an  interesting  hour  with  the 
living  chronicle  of  the  woes  of  Wyoming.  I  found  her  sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  peeling  ap- 
ples, and  her  welcome  was  as  cheerful  and  cordial  as  she  could  have  given  to  a  cherished 
friend.  Her  memory  was  clear,  and  she  related  the  incidents  of  her  girlhood  with  a  per- 
spicuity that  evinced  remarkable  mental  vigor.  Although  blindness  has  shut  out  the  beau- 
tiful, and  deprived  her  of  much  enjoyment,  yet  pious  resignation,  added  to  natural  vivacity, 
makes  her  society  extremely  agreeable.  "  I  am  like  a  withered  stalk,  whose  flower  hath 
fallen,*'  she  said ;  "  but,"  she  added,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  "  the  fragrance  still  lingers." 
She  was  sixteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  and  was  in  Forty  Fort  when  it  sur- 
rendered. Every  nunute  circumstance  there  she  remembered  clearly,  and  her  narrative  of 
events  was  substantially  the  same  as  recorded  in  the  last  chapter.  Her  father's  house  was 
near  the  fort,  and  for  a  week  after  the  surrender  it  was  spared,  while  others  were  plundered  and 
destroyed.  Every  morning  when  she  arose  her  first  thought  was  their  house,  and  she  would 
go  early  to  see  if  it  was  safe.  One  morning  as  she  looked  she  saw  the  flames  burst  through 
the  roof,  and  in  an  hour  it  was  a  heap  of  embers.  She  remained  two  weeks  in  the  valley 
after  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  The  Indians  kept  her  face  painted  and  a  white  fillet  around 
her  head,  as  a  protection  against  the  tomahawks  of  strange  savages,  and  she  was  treated 
very  kindly  by  them.  When  Colonel  Denison  and  others  fled  from  the  valley,  she  and  her 
family  accompanied  them.  After  the  savages  lefl  the  valley,  her  family  returned,  and  for 
seventy  years  she  has  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  peace  and  domestic  happiness.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Bennet,  and  her  family  were  conspicuous  in  the  events  at  Wyoming  during  the 
Revolution.'  She  has  been  many  years  a  widow.  One  of  her  sons  was  high  sherifi*  of  Lu- 
zerne county,  another  was  a  magistrate,  and  a  daughter  is  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peck, 
the  editor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Review,  published  at  the  "  Book  Concern,"  in  New 
York.  She  is  yet  living  (November,  1849),  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-eight  years,  honored 
and  beloved  by  all. 

I  returned  to  Wilkesbarre  at  sunset.     The  evening  was  as  pleasant  as  June, 

September  30  .  . 

and  the  moonlight  scene  from  the  upper  piazza  of  the  Phosnix,  embracing  the 
quiet-flowing  Susquehanna,  with  its  fringe  of  noble  trees ;  the  sparkling  of  the  lights  at 

^  When  the  Miamies  were  removed  from  Indiana,  the  "  lost  sister"  and  her  Indian  relatives  were  ex- 
empted. The  affecting  story  of  her  life  was  laid  before  Congress,  and  so  eloquently  did  John  Quincy  Adams 
plead  her  cause,  that  he  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  many  members.  Congress  gave  her  a  tract  of  land  a 
mile  square,  to  be  held  in  perpetuity  by  her  descendants,  and  there  her  children  and  grandchildren  still  dwell. 

'  Her  brother  Solomon  was  in  the  battle.  In  the  spring  succeeding  the  invasion,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Myers, 
her  brother  (a  lad),  and  Lebbeus  Hammond  (one  of  the  two  who  escaped  from  Queen  Esther  at  the  bloody 
rock)  were  captured  by  a  party  of  Indians  while  at  work  in  the  field,  and  hurried  away  to  the  north.  It 
was  evident  that  they  were  destined  for  torture,  and,  while  the  Indians  were  drinking  at  a  spring  on  the 
third  day  of  their  journey  into  the  wilderness,  they  concerted  a  plan  for  escape.  Mr.  Bennet,  being  old, 
was  allowed  to  travel  unbound,  but  the  arms  of  Hammond  and  the  boy  were  tied.  There  were  six  Indians 
in  the  party.  At  night  all  were  laid  down  to  sleep  but  Mr.  Bennet  and  an  Indian.  The  former  brought 
in  dry  wood  for  the  fire,  and  kept  himself  busy  for  some  time.  He  then  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and,  taking 
up  a  spear,  he  rolled  it  playfully  on  his  thigh.  The  Indian  finally  began  to  nod,  and  the  others  were  snor- 
ing soundly.  Watching  his  opportunity,  Bennet  thrust  the  savage  through  with  the  spear,  cut  the  cords 
that  bound  his  son  and  Hammond,  and  the  three  attacked  the  sleeping  savages.  Five  were  killed,  the  other 
one  escaped.     The  captives  returned  home,  bringing,  as  trophies,  the  scalps  of  the  slain  savages. 
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Kingston,  and  the  dark  outline  of  the  Shawnee  Mountains,  all  hallowed  hy  historic  associa- 
tions, was  one  of  great  heauty  and  interest.  Let  us  employ  the  quiet  hour  in  reminiscences 
of  some  stirring  events  that  occurred,  within  trumpet  call  of  our  presence,  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, for  early  on  the  morrow  I  must  leave  Wyoming,  perhaps  forever. 

We  have  considered  the  civil  war  that  distuitied  Wyoming  before  the  Revolution.  That 
great  movement  absorbed  all  lesser  topics ;  but  as  soon  as  the  storm  had  subsided,  and  pri- 
vate interests  again  became  paramount,  old  jealousies  and  animosities  were  resuscitated,  and 
struggled  into  active  life.  As  soon  as  all  fear  of  the  Indians  had  subsided,  Connecticut  pour- 
ed hundreds  of  immigrants  into  this  paradise  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  influx  was  regarded 
with  jealousy  by  the  Pennsylvanians,  and  it  was  not  long  before  all  the  rancor  of  the  Penny- 
mite  and  Yankee  war  was  reproduced. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation,  under  which  the  general  government  of  the  United  States 
was  carried  on,  having  made  provision  for  the  adjustment  of  difficulties  that  might  aiise  be- 
tween states,  and  Connecticut  insisting  upon  the  maintenance  of  its  jurisdiction  over  Wyo- 
ming, Pennsylvania  applied  to  Congress  to  appoint  a  commission  to  hear  the  claimants  by 
representatives,  and  to  determine  the  question  in  dispute.  The  commissioners  met  at  Tren- 
ton, in  New  Jersey,  toward  the  close  of  1782,  and,  after  a  session  of  five  weeks,  decided, 
unanimously,  that  Connecticut  had  no  right  to  the  land  in  controversy,  and  that  the  juris- 
diction and  pre-emption  of  all  lands  belonged  to  Pennsylvania.  The  people  of  Wyoming 
appeared  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  decision,  for,  considering  it  a  question  of  jurisdiction 
only,  they  deemed  it  a  matter  of  little  moment  whether  they  rendered  allegiance  to  Connec- 
ticut or  Pennsylvania.  The  Pennsylvanians,  however,  did  not  so  construe  the  decision,  but 
contended  not  only  for  jurisdiction,  but  for  the  soU,  and  steps  were  immediately  taken  for 
a  sweeping  ejectment  of  the  Connecticut  settlers.  In  March  ensuing,  two  companies  were 
sent  to  garrison  the  fort  at  Wilkesbarre,  under  the  pretext  of  afibrding  protection  ijo  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  name  of  the  fort  was  changed  to  Dickinson,  in  honor  of  the  President  of  the 
Council  of  the  State.  Pennsylvania  had  already  appointed  three  commissioners  to  repair  to 
Wyoming,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  afiairs,  and  report  proper  measures  to  be  adopted  to- 
ward the  settlers.  Their  report  proposed  an  entire  surrender,  on  the  part  of  the  Wyoming 
people,  of  their  tenures,  and  all  claim  ijo  the  soil  then  in  their  possession,  with  their  improve- 
ments ;  in  lieu  of  which  they  were  to  receive  an  indefinite  compensation,  at  the  option 
of  their  oppressors,  in  the  wild  lands  of  some  unknown  region.  It  was  a  most  unjust  and 
tyrannical  measure,  for  the  right  to  the  soil  had  been  purchased,  not  only  with  money,  but 
with  the  dreadful  sufierings  of  those  about  to  be  driven  away.  This  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners, and  the  quartering  of  troops  in  the  valley,  now  that  the  war  was  ended,  and  the 
spirit  of  tyrannical  domination  that  characterized  the  soldiers,  greatly  exasperated  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  were  upon  the  verge  of  open  insurrection  for  several  months. 

Early  in  the  autumn  two  special  justices  of  the  peace  were  appointed,  who,  in  concert 
with  the  military,  formed  a  tribunal  for  the  adjudication  of  all  questions  arising  under  the 
civil  law.  The  real  object  of  constituting  this  tribunal,  sustained  by  military  force,  was  ob- 
vious ;  it  was  to  dispossess  the  Connecticut  people  of  their  farms.  The  tribunal  became  an 
instrument  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  character  of  civilization.  The 
next  year,  according  to  Chapman,  "  the  people  were  not  only  subject  to  insult,  but 
their  crops  were  destroyed  in  their  fields,  their  cattle  were  seized  and  driven  away,  and 
in  some  instances  their  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  females  rendered  victims  of 
licentiousness."  But  why  this  rigorous  treatment  ?  «*  It  was,"  says  Pickering,  «  not  only 
to  strip  the  people  of  their  possessions,  but,  by  wearying  them  of  their  *  promised  land,'  drive 
them  from  the  valley."  Although  the  inhabitants  were  greatly  excited,  they  loved  peace 
and  order,  and  appealed  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  justice.  Their  appeal  was 
unnoticed,  and  they  sent  a  memorial  to  Congress.  That  body  resolved^  that  a  tjanutrysa, 
committee  of  the  states  should  hear  both  parties  on  the  first  Monday  in  June  fol-  i^^- 
lowing  ;  but  neither  Congress  nor  a  committee  of  the  states  were  in  session  at  the  time  des- 
ignated, and  the  people  were  left  without  redress. 
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'  In  the  mean  while  a  terrible  scourge  swept  over  the  valley.  The  winter  had  been  ia- 
tensely  cold ;  snow  fell  to  a  great  depth,  and  the  Susquehanna  was  bridged  by  ice  of  un- 
common thickness.  The  mountains,  covered  with  forests,  treasured  up  vast  beds  of  snow 
among  their  rocks  and  in  their  deep  ravines,  from  the  action  of  the  sun.  In  March, 
a  warm  rain  fell  for  nearly  three  days  in  succession.  The  snow  melted,  and  every 
mountain  rivulet  became  a  sweeping  torrent,  pouring  its  volume  into  the  Susquehanna.  The 
ice  in  the  river  was  broken  up,  and  the  huge  masses,  borne  upon  the  flood,  obstructed  by 
trees,  formed  immense  dams,  spreading  the  waters  of  the  swollen  river  over  the  plains.  At 
length  the  narrow  Nanticoke  pass  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  became  blocked  with  the 
ice,  and  the  water,  flowing  back,  submerged  the  river  flats,  and  filled  all  the  lower  inter* 
vales.  Houses  and  bams  were  uplifted  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters.  The  people  fled  to 
the  higher  points  in  the  valley,  some  to  the  mountains.  For  several  hours  the  waters  con- 
tinued to  rise,  until  suddenly  a  dam  in  the  mountain  gorge,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley, 
gave  way,  and  down  came  the  flood  with  fearful  strength.  All  the  ice  barriers  in  the  val- 
ley were  broken  up,  and  the  ponderous  masses  of  ice,  mingled  with  floating  houses,  barns, 
fences,  drowned  cattle  and  sheep,  stacks  of  hay,  furniture,  and  agricultural  implements,  were 
scattered  over  the  plains,*  or  hurried  forward  to  the  broader  expanse  of  the  river  below.  It 
was  a  scene  of  fearful  grandeur,  and  to  the  poor  settlers,  shivering  in  the  mountains,  or 
huddled  upon  the  little  hills  in  the  midst  of  the  roaring  floods,  the  star  of  hope  seemed 
forever  set.  The  present  was  utter  desolation — the  future  would  unveil  injustice  and  op- 
pression. 

As  soon  as  the  floods  subsided  the  inhabitants  returned,  and  with  them  came  the  soldiers, 
who  snatched  from  them  nearly  all  of  the  little  food  that  had  been  saved,  for  they  were 
'*  quartered  upon  the  people."  Their  rapacity  and  oppression  were  greater  than  ever,  and 
the  settlers,  anxious  to  retrieve  their  farms  from  the  ruin  of  the  flood,  were  not  allowed  to 
work  in  peace,  but  were  tormented  by  them  continually.  At  length  the  people  resolved  to 
oppose  their  oppressors  by  force,  and  armed  for  the  purpose.  The  magistracy,  indignant  at 
their  presumption,  sent  out  the  soldiers  to  disarm  them  ;  and  in  the  process  one  hundred  and 
fifty  families,  many  of  whom  had  lost  pQrtions  of  their  household  in  the  battle  of  Wyoming, 
were  turned  out 'of  their  newly-constructed  dwelUngs,  and  compelled  to  fly  on  foot  through 
the  wilderness  to  the  Delaware,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles.  Houses  were  burned,  and  other 
atrocities  were  committed.  Ashamed  of  such  conduct,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
(which  had  refused  to  vote  supplies  to  the  suflierers  by  the  flood),  when  the  naked  facts  were 
known,  endeavored  to  heal  the  wounds  which,  under  its  sanction,  had  been  inflicted,  andi  in 
a  measure,  to  wipe  out  the  stain  that  rested  upon  the  state  authorities.  The  troops  were 
discharged,  except  a  small  guard  left  at  Fort  Dickinson,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued,  in- 
viting the  people  who  had  been  driven  away  to  return.  Some  of  them  did  so,  but  the  val- 
ley was  allowed  but  a  short  season  of  repose. 

So  many  of  the  discharged  soldiers  joined  the  guard  at  the  Wilkesbarre  Fort,  that  the 
people,  alarmed,  garrisoned  Forty  Fort.  A  party  of  them,  having  occasion  to  visit  their 
jniy  20,  grain-fields  below,  were  fired  upon  by  a  detachment  of  thirty  from  the  other  fort,  and 
1784.  i^Q  promising  young  men  were  killed.  The  people  resolved  on  retaliation,  and  about 
midnight  marched  to  Wilkesbarre  Fort,  to-  take  the  garrison  by  surprise.  The  latter,  in- 
formed of  the  movement,  were  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  the  settlers  returned  to  Forty 
Fort  with  a  stock  of  provisions.  On  the  27th,  the  people,  led  by  Colonel  John  Franklin,  t 
native  of  Connecticut,  invested  the  Wilkesbarre  Fort,  and  made  a  formal  summons  for  8U^ 
render.  Two  hours  were  allowed  the  besieged  for  an  answer.  Before  one  hour  had  elapsed 
information  was  received  that  a  considerable  re-enforcement  for  the  garrison  was  approaching- 
The  siege  was  raised,  and  the  besiegers  returned  to  Forty  Fort.  It  was  a  false  alarm ;  the 
strangers,  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  pioneers  of  a  large  number  who  were  approaching* 

^  It  is  said  that  so  huge  were  many  of  the  masses  of  ioe  that  were  bdged  in  different  portions  of  the  val- 
ley, that  it  was  the  last  of  July  before  they  were  melted  away. 
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were  a  committee  appointed  by  the  state  council  to  proceed  to  Wyoming  and  disarm  both 
parties.  A  conference  was  held,  and  such  was  the  state  of  feeling  that  neither  party  would 
listen  to  the  commissioners. 

Stronger  measures  were  now  deemed  necessary,  and  Colonel  John  Armstrong  was  sent 
with  a  considerable  force  to  establish  order  in  the  valley.     From  East  on  he  sent  forward  a  • 
detachment,  which  was  captured  among  the  mountains  on  its  way  to  Wyoming,  by    Aufrasta, 
a  party  of  Connecticut  people.     Armstrong  pushed  forward,  and  on  the  4th  of  Au-       ^^* 
gust  reached  Wyoming,  where  his  whole  force  numbered  about  four  hundred  men,  including 
the  garrison  in  Wilkesbarre  or  Dickinson  Fort.     He  found  Forty  Fort  too  strong  for  success- 
ful attack,  and  resorted  to  stratagem.     He  professed  pacific  intentions,  and  proposed  to  the 
people  of  all  parties  to  deliver  up  their  arms  at  Fort  Dickinson,  and  there  reclaim  any  prop- 
erty which  they  might  identify  as  their  own.     Numbers  of  the  Connecticut  people  believed 
him  sincere,  went  to  the  fort,  delivered  up  their  arms,  and  were  captured.     Forty  of  them 
were  sent  to  the  prison  at  Sunbury,  and  nearly  as  many  to  Easton.     The  jailer  of  the  latter 
place  was  knocked  down  by  a  young  man  named  Inman,  and  the  whole  party 
escaped. &     They  returned  to  the  valley  in  company  with  about  forty  Vermont- 
ers,  and,  finding  Armstrong  and  the  few  men  lefl  with  him  (for  a  large  portion  of  his  men 
had  been  discharged  when  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  jail)  harvesting  the  crops,  they  attacked 
them  and  drove  them  into  Fort  Dickinson.     Forty  Fort  was  again  garrisoned  by  the  people, 
and  a  plan  was  arranged  for  recovering  the  arms  which  they  had  surrendered.     A  block- 
house in  which  they  were  stored  was  attacked,  and  the  arms  recovered.     Two  men  in  the 
block-house  were  mortally  wounded. 

On  hearing  of  this  latter  event,  the  executive  council  sent  another  expedition  to  Wyoming, 
under  Armstrong,  who  was  at  the  same  time  promoted  to  the  office  of  adjutant  general  of 
the  state.  But  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  began  to  be  enlisted  in  favor 
of  the  Wyoming  settlers,  and  they  were  regarded  as  a  persecuted  party.  President  Dickin- 
son also  remonstrated  with  the  Council  and  Greneral  Assembly,  but  to  no  purpose.'  It  so 
happened  that  about  this  time  the  Board  of  Censors  held  their  septennial  meeting.  They 
called  upon  the  Assembly  for  papers  relative  to  Wyoming.  The  Assembly  refused  acqui- 
escence. A  mandamus  was  issued,  but  the  Assembly  treated  it  with  contempt.  Thus  treat- 
ed, and  viewing  afifairs  justly,  the  Censors  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Connecticut  peo- 
ple, condemned  all  of  the  military  proceedings,  and  passed  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  state.  This  strengthened  the  hands  and  hearts  of  the  Wyoming  people. 
They  defied  Armstrong  and  his  troops ;  and  as  winter  was  approaching,  food  scarce,  and  not 
a  recruit  could  be  obtained,  that  officer  discharged  the  garrison  and  returned  to  Philadelphia. 
Though  relieved  of  the  presence  of  the  military,  the  condition  of  the  settlers  was  indeed  de- 
plorable. What  the  spring  flood  had  spared  was  small,  and  the  presence  of  the  troops  had 
prevented  sowing  and  reaping.  They  appealed  to  Congress  and  to  Connecticut  for  aid,"  but 
they  received  little  more  than  the  cold  charity  of  wordi^— "  Be  ye  clothed,  and  be  ye  fed" — 
without  contributing  to  their  necessities.  The  last  military  expedition  against  Wyoming 
had  been  accomplished,  yet  the  question  of  possession  was  unsettled,  and  they  had  but  little 
heart  to  improve  their  lands,  not  knowing  how  soon  other  efforts  might  be  made  to  dispos- 
sess them.     The  population,  however,  increased  rapidly,  and  for  two  years  quiet  prevailed 

*■  Pennsylvania,  under  its  first  independent  state  Constitution,  had  no  officer  bearing  the  title  of  governor. 
The  government  of  the  commonwealth  was  vested  in  a  Hoose  of  Representatives,  a  president,  and  council. 
There  was  also  a  Board  of  Censors,  elected  by  the  people,  who  were  to  meet  once  in  seven  years,  to  inquire 
whether  the  Constitution  had,  in  the  mean  while,  been  violated,  and  to  transact  other  general  supervisory 
business,  such  as  trying  impeachments,  recommending  the  repeal  of  unwholesome  laws,  &o. 

*  In  their  appeal  to  the  Connecticut  Assembly  they  set  forth  that  their  "  numbers  were  reduced  to  about 
two  thousand  souls,  most  of  whom  were  women  and  children,  driven,  in  many  cases,  from  their  proper  hab- 
itations, and  living  in  huts  of  bark  in  the  woods,  without  provisions  for  the  approaching  winter,  while  the 
Pennsyivania  troops  and  land  claimants  were  in  possession  of  their  houses  and  farms,  and  wasting  and  de- 
stroying their  cattle  and  subsistence." 
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in  Wyoming.     On  the  petition  of  the  people,  tho  diitrict  of  Wyoniiug  uid  vicinity 

■wen  fbimed  into  a  new  county,  which  they  named  Lnzerne.' 
About  this  time  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,*  of  MasMchuaetls,  but  then  n  resident  of 
Fennaylvania,  visited  Wyoming,  and  mule  himself  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  aflkirs  of  the  valley.  Ho 
became  convinced  that  the  settlers  were  satisfied  with 
the  political  system  of  the  state,  and  were  ready  to  be- 
come obedient  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  if  tbey 
could  be  quieted  in  the  posMsiicn  of  their  farms.  TheM 
views  he  communicated  to  Dr.  Rush  and  other  eminent 
men  in  Philadelphia,  who,  anxious  to  have  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  difficultica,  proposed  to  Hr.  Pickering 
to  acoept  of  the  five  principal  county  offices,  and  remove 
to  Wyoming;  forhe,  being  a  New  England  man,  would 
doubtless  exercise  great  influence  over  the  people.  He 
accepted  the  proposition  and  went  to  Wyoming,  bearing 
to  the  Connecticut  people  the  full  assurance  that  tbe 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  would  pass  a  law  quieting 
them  in  their  possessions. 

Clothed  with  the  neoessaiy  power,  Colonel  Pickering 
proceeded  to  hold  elections  and  to  organize  the  county. 
He  succeeded  in  persuading  the  people  to  memorialize 
the  Legislature  for  a  oompromise  law,  the  chief  provisions  of  which  should  be,  that,  in  case  the 

'  So  called  in  honor  of  Ihe  ChevaJier  de  Laierne,  the  diatmgaiahed  embassador  froiD  France  to  the  United 
States  during  the  latter  yeais  of  the  Revolution. 

'  Timothj  [^kering  wu  bora  in  Salem,  Man&chuaelM,  on  tbe  ITth  of  Jnly,  1745,  He  entered  Har- 
Tard  University  *E  lbs  tgt  of  fourteen  years,  and  received  collegiate  hooon  in  1763.  He  was  elecled  reg- 
ister of  deeda  in  the  oounty  of  Essex ;  and  before  the  Revolution  he  was  a  oolcotel  of  the  Essex  mililia,  sul 
acquired  a.  thorough  knowledge  of  military  lactioi.  When  the  town  meeting  was  held  at  Salem  in  1774, 
and  an  address  voted  to  General  Gage  on  the  subject  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  Colonel  Pickering  was  appoint- 
ed lo  write  tbe  address  and  deliver  it  in  person  to  the  governor.  For  him  is  claimed  Ihe  distinction  of  coa- 
ducling  the  Arat  resistance,  in  amu,  lo  the  power  of  the  mother  country.  On  Sunday,  the  iiSth  of  FebniB- 
ry,  1775,  an  express  arrived  at  Salem  from  Marblefaead  with  the  intelligence  that  British  troc^  were  laud- 
ing from  ft  transport,  with  the  intention  of  marching  through  Salem  to  seize  some  mililsry  stores  in  Ihe  in- 
terior. 71ie  people  were  dismissed  from  theii  churches,  and,  led  by  Colonel  Pickering,  they  opposed  the 
progress  of  the  British  at  s  draw-bridge.  A  compromise  was  eSected,  the  British  were  compelled  to  msrch 
back  to  Marbtehead,  and  bloodshed  was  avoided.*  When  be  beard  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  Colonel  Pick- 
ering marched,  with  bis  regiment,  to  intercept  tbe  enemy.  In  1775  be  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  for  Essex.  In  the  fall  of  1776,  with  seven  hundred  Essex  men,  he  performed  duty  under 
Washington,  and  was  with  tbe  chief  in  bis  retreat  across  the  Jerseys-  He  was  engaged  in  the  battle*  of 
Brandywine  and  Germantown,  holding  the  office  and  rank  of  wljutant  general.  Congress  appointed  him  a 
member  of  tbe  Board  of  War  with  Gates  and  Mifflin;  and  in  1780  be  succeeded  General  Green  as  qoarter- 
master  general.  Al  the  olo«e  of  the  war  he  lixed  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  soon  after  which  be  was 
deputed  to  attempt  the  settlement  of  the  troubles  in  Wyoming.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  called 
lorevise  the  Constitation  of  Pennsylvania  in  1T90.  Washington  appointed  him  postmaster  general  in  1791, 
which  office  he  held  nearly  four  years,  when,  on  the  resignation  of  General  Knox,  he  was  appoinled  Secre- 
tary of  War.  In  1795  Washingtcm  rnade  him  his  Sooretary  of  State,  which  posilion  be  held  until  1800, 
when  he  was  removed  by  PreAideut  Adams  on  political  grounds.  He  was  poor  on  leaving  office,  and,  build- 
ing a  log  house  for  bis  family  upon  some  wild  land  timl  be  owned  in  Pennsylvania,  he  commenced  the  atdu- 
oos  duties  of  clearing  it  for  cultivation.     Through  the  liberality  of  his  friends,  he  was  induced  to  return  w 

'  Of  tUs  eiploi^niunbal^  In  bit  jr.FtV^' ^nv>> - 

-Tlroajh  Silem  imight^  wilbont  dalq. 


And  fbnpd  so  well  tholr  prvjocts  dvlTat 
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ootnmon wealth  would  gr&nt  them  the  eerenteen  townsHipa'  which  had  been  Uid  out,  uid  on 
which  fiettleinBtits  had  been  commenced  previouB  to  the  decree  of  Trentan,  they  would,  on  theii 
port,  relinquish  all  their  clainu  to  any  other  landa  within  the  limits  of  the  Susquehanna  pur- 
ohase.  The  law  was  enacted,  but  new  difficulties  arose.  Many  of  the  best  lands  in  these 
townships  had  been  panted  by  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  to  its  own  citizens,  in  the  face 
of  the  claims  of  the  Connecticut  people.  These  proprietors  must  be  satisfied.  Commissioners 
were  accordingly  appointed,  under  the  law,  to  ^  to  Wyoming  to  examine  and  adjust  claiiqs  on 
both  aides.'  They  met  in  May,  arranged  the  prehminaries,  and  adjourned  until  Au- 
gust. The  law  satisfied  those  within  the  seventeen  townships,  but  the  Connecticut 
people  had  extended  settlements  beyond  these  limits,  and  these,  excluded  from  the  benefits 
of  the  law,  were  much  dissatisfied.  It  was  also  said  that,  pending  the  negotiations,  the  Sus- 
qoehanna  Company  bad  been  nsing  great  exertions  to  increase  the  number  of  settlers  in  the 
unincluded  districts,  and  Colonel  Pickering  positively  Euserted  that  gratuitous  oflers  of  land 
were  made  to  such  as  would  come  armed,  "  to  man  their  rights."'  The  most  active  man 
in  this  alleged  movement  was  John  Franklin,  whose  great  popularity  enabled  him  to  stir  up 
a  violent  commotion  among  the  ■<  out-siden"— «o  violent  that  the  commissioners  were  obliged 
to  flee  from  the  valley  for  personal  safety.  Chiefjustice  M'Kean  issued  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  Franklin,  on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  But  how  should  they  catch  him  ?  They 
could  not  tmtt  the  proper  officer,  the  sherifi'of  Luzerne  county,  who  was  living  in  the  midst 
of  the  insuTgenis,  as  they  were  called.  Four  strong,  bold  men,  two  of  whom  had  served 
in  the  Revolutionary  army,  were  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  they  repaired  to  Wyoming.* 
Franklin  was  then  thirty-five  miles  jk.  ~  ~~  interfered.     Observing  the  oommo- 

distant,  exciting  the  people  to  arm-        J^B^'*"  ''"^  '"'"'  *^°  ^ndow  of  his  house, 

ed  resistaDce.     Preparations  were      J|BmH|*>  ^'  sallied  out  with  his  pistols,  and, 

made  for  his  safe-conduct  to  Phila-      ^^KfwfB^  presenting  one  to  the  breast  of 

delphia,  and,  on  his  return,  he  was      iHHsl^^.       Franklin,  kept  him  quiet  while  be 


arrested  at  the  "Red  House,"  near  f^"T^^^^  *■■  "eeurely  bound  to  a  horse, 

the  river.     It  was  with  great  dif-  I       BS-^Ei  Franklin  was  carried  to  Philadel- 

ficulty  that  he  was  secured,  and,  as  ^'^'XtaBH^K  phia  and  cast  into  prison, 

the  people  were  assembling  for  his  ^^Ki^^^^  The  inlerferenceof  Colonel  Piok- 

KMue,  he  would  doubtless  have  es-              -re   h       "•  ering  greatly  exasperated  the  (mo- 

caped,  had  not  Colonel  Pickering  pie,  and  retaliatory  measures  were 
immediately  adopted.      He  was  informed  of  the  fact  that  a  party  was  about  to  seize  him, 

hia  nalivo  st&te,  out  of  debt,  and  a  comfortable  living  in  prospect.  He  wb*  b  Uniled  Slates  senator  in  1S03, 
and  Again  m  1805.  He  wbs  a  member  oT  Ihe  Botird  of  War  in  Mosinchuaetta  in  1S12,  and  in  1814  was 
elected  a  member  or  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives.  He  retired  from  public  life  in  I8IT,  and 
died  in  Salem  on  the  29th  of  January,  183&,  aged  eighty-four  yean. 

'  These  township*  were  Salem,  Newport,  Hanover,  Wilkesbure,  Pitlaton,  Wesnnoreland,  Potnun,  Brain- 
tree,  Springfield,  Claveraclc,  Ulster,  Exeter,  Kingston,  Plymouth,  Bedford,  Huntington,  and  Providence. 
Thcie  towns  were  represented  as  nearly  square  as  circamstanoes  would  permit,  and  to  be  about  five  miles 
on  a  side,  and  severally  divided  into  lots  of  three  bnndred  aorea  each.  Some  of  these  lots  were  set  apart  as 
glebes,  some  for  schools,  and  others  for  Tariouir  town  purposes. 

'  The  commissioners  were  Timothy  Pickering,  William  Montgomery,  and  Stephen  Balliolt. 

'  About  this  time  "  no  little  sensation  was  prodnced  in  the  valley,"  says  Minor,  "  by  the  appearance  of 
Ihe  far-famed  General  Ethan  Allen,  from  Vermont,  arrayed  in  cocked  bat  and  regimentals.  The  purpose  (J 
his  visit  was  as  well  understood  by  Pickering  as  by  Franklin  and  his  associates.  A  grant  of  several  thou- 
sand acres  was  made  to  him  by  the  Susquehanna  Company,  Haw  many  men  he  wb«  pledged  to  lead  from 
the  Green  Mouniains  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  but  it  was  not  doubted  that  his  object  was  to  re- 
oonnoiter,  and  ooncen  measures  for  early  and  decisive  action." 

*  Three  of  these  were  Captain  Lawrence  Erte,  Captain  Brady,  and  Lieutenant  M'Cormiok.  The  otlwr 
name  is  not  known. 

'  The  "  Red  House"  is  sitosted  upon  the  street  in  Wilkesbarre  next  the  river,  and  about  leTeniy-five  rods 
below  the  bridge.  It  is  the  place  where  John  Franklin  was  arrested.  On  his  return  frtsn  a  political  tear 
down  the  valley,  he  came  op  by  the  way  of  Hanover  to  Wilkesbaire.  While  standing  near  the  ferry,  an 
aoquaintanoe  oame  op  to  him  aitd  said,  A  friend  at  the  Red  HoDse  wishes  to  speak  to  you."  Franklin 
walked  to  the  house,  where  a  person  caught  him  from  behind,  and  attempted  to  pinion  his  hands.  He  was 
a  powerful  nian,  and  shotdt  off  hiieaptonj  but,  a  noose  being  thrown  over  his  head,  he  was  Meured.     Tbey 
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-    -  —      -  -        ■    -  -    _  -  _    - 

and  he  fled  to  the  mountains,  whence  he  made  his  way  to  Philadelphia.  The  partisans  ai 
Franklin  now  hecame  alarmed.  They  acknowledged  their  oflense  to  the  council,  and  prayed 
for  pardon.  ^Under  these  circumstances,  Pickering  thought  it  safe  for  him  to  return  to  his 
{amily,  particularly  as  the  very  people  whose  acts  had  driven  him  away  had  chosen  him  a 
delegate  to  the  Greneral  Assembly  during  his  exile  !  He  returned,  but  found  many  of  the 
people  still  much  exasperated  against  him,  and  he  was  often  menaced.  FinaUy,  one  night 
in  June,  fifteen  ruffians,  with  painted  faces,  burst  open  the  door  of  the  room  where 
himself  and  wife  were  sleeping,  bound  him  with  cords,  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
carried  him  up  the  valley.  For  twenty  days  he  was  kept  by  them  in  the  forest,  and  8ub> 
jected  to  ill  treatment  in  various  forms.  Sometimes  they  threatened  him  with  death  ;  then 
he  was  manacled  and  chained,  and  in  this  way  the  miscreants  tormented  him,  and  tried  to 
wring  from  him  a  letter  to  the  executive  council  recommending  the  discharge  of  Franklin. 
When  this  requirement  was  first  proposed,  and  his  own  release  promised  on  his  compliance, 
Pickering  promptly  replied,  «  The  executive  council  better  understand  their  duty  than  to 
discharge  a  traitor  to  procure  the  release  of  an  innocent  man."  This  determined  tone  and 
manner  he  preserved  throughout.  They  finally  released  him,  and  he  found  his  way  back 
to  Wilkesbarre,  where  his  death  was  considered  a  matter  of  certainty.  Haggard  and  un- 
shaven, his  wife  regarded  him  with  consternation,  and  his  children  fied  from  him  afinghted. 

This  was  the  last  scene  in  the  drama  of  violence  so  long  enacted  in  Wyoming.  Franklin 
was  liberated  on  bail,  and  finally  discharged  ;  and  he  and  Pickering  often  met  as  friends  in 
pubUc  life  afterward.  The  disputes  about  land  titles  and  possessions  in  Wyoming  remained 
unsettled  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  while  the  population  rapidly  increased.  Ultimately  the 
claims  were  all  quieted  by  law,  and  for  the  last  forty  years  the  sweet  vale  of  Wyoming  has 
presented  a  beautiful  picture  of  repose  and  prosperity.*  We  will  close  the  record  and  retire, 
for  the  moon  has  gone  down  behind  the  western  hills,  and  chilly  vapors  are  coming  up  from 
the  bosom  of  the  river. 

September  fio,         ^  ^^^  Wilkesbarre  on  the  mail-coach  early  on  Tuesday  morning,  for  the  Lack- 
184&  awanna  Valley  and  the  coal  regions  of  Luzerne.     The  whole  of  Wyoming  was 

wrapped  in  a  dense  fog,  and  from  the  driver's  box,  where  I  had  secured  a  seat,  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  we  could  observe  objects  beyond  the  leaders.  The  coveted  pleasure  of  another 
view  of  the  beautiful  scenery  as  we  passed  along  the  uplands  was  denied  ;  but  when  we  ar- 
rived at  Pittston,  the  cool  breeze  that  came  through  the  mountain  gateway  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  from  the  valley  of  the  Lackawanna,  swept  away  the  vapor,  and  revealed  the 
rich  plains  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  the  majestic  curve  of  the  river  where  it  receives  its 
tributary,  and  the  grandeur  of  its  rocky  margins  toward  the  north.  At  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  we  turned  eastward,  and  in  a  few  moments  Wyoming  and  all  its  attractions  were  left 
behind,  and  scenery  and  associations  of  a  far  difierent  cast  were  around  us. 

The  Lackawanna  River  fiows  in  a  deep  bed,  and  its  valley,  wider  than  Wyoming,  is  very 
rough  and  hilly,  but  thickly  strewn  with  fertile  spots.  Iron  and  anthracite  every  where 
abound ;  and  the  latter  is  so  near  the  surface  in  many  places,  that  the  farmers  in  autumn 
quarry  out  their  winter's  stock  of  fuel  upon  their  own  plantations  with  very  little  labor. 
Several  iron  manufactories  are  seated  upon  the  river  between  its  mouth  and  Carbondale, 
and  little  villages,  brought  forth  and  fostered  by  these  industrial  establishments,  enliven  the 
otherwise  ungenial  features  of  the  route.  At  one  of  these,  called  Hyde  Park,  we  lunched 
and  changed  horses,  receiving  an  addition  to  our  company  in  the  person  of  a  tall,  cadaverous 
Yankee  lumberman,  who,  with  a  huge  musk-melon  and  jack-knife  in  his  hand,  took  a  seat 

then  attempted  to  get  him  on  horseback,  when  he  cried  out,  "  Help,  help  I  William  Slocmn  I  where  is 
William  Slocmn  ?"  and,  drawing  his  pistols,  discharged  one,  but  without  effect.  He  was  felled  by  a  blow, 
and  laid  ahnost  senseless.  It  was  seeding  time,  and  nearly  all  the  men  were  in  the  fields.  But  the  Yankee 
blood  of  Mrs.  Slocum  (the  mother  of  the  ^^  lost  sister'')  was  up,  and,  seizing  a  gun,  she  ran  to  the  door,  ex- 
claiming, **  William  1  Who  will  call  William  ?  Is  there  no  man  here  ?  Will  nobody  rescue  him  ?" — 
Minor,  Colonel  Pickering's  dwelling  was  near  the  ^^  Red  House."  It  is  still  standing,  but  so  modernized 
that  its  original  character  is  lost. 
'  Chapman.  Gordon,  Minor,  Stone. 
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A  Yankee  Lttmberman.  Gerboildale.  The  Coal  Mizies.  Fatal  Accident  Heroic  Benerolence  of  Mr.  Bryden. 

heside  me  on  the  driver's  box.  Having  satisfied  his  own  appetite  with  the  melon,  he  gener-* 
onsly  handed  the  small  remainder  to  the  driver  and  myself;  and  the  moment  his  jaws  ceased 
mastication,  his  tongue  began  to  wag  like  a  **  mill-tail.'*  He  discoursed  fluently,  if  not  wisely^ 
upon  the  general  dements  of  fever  and  ague,  whose  subject  he  had  been  for  nearly  a  year,  and 
upon  the  particular  productiveness  of  **  Varmount."  "  It's  a  garden  of  flowers,"  he  said, 
*<  whik  York  state,  and  all  'tother  side  on't,  is  wild  land,  raisin*  nothin'  but  snakes  and  agers.'* 

"  Compared  to  New  England,  our  horses  are  colts, 
Oar  oxen  are  goats,  and  a  sheep  but  a  lamb ; 
The  people  poor  blockheads  and  pitiful  dolts — 
Mere  Hottentot  children,  contrasted  with  them." 

He  was  a  capital  specimen  of  the  genus  "  brag,"  refined  by  superb  Munchausen  polish.  His 
voice  was  a  shrill  falsetto,  and,  every  word  being  audible  to  the  passengers,  we  soon  had  a 
laughing  chorus  within  the  coach  that  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  hills. 

Approaching  Carbondale,  the  road  gently  ascends  a  mountain  ridge  until  all  traces  of  cul-^ 
tivation  disappear,  and  pines  and  cedars  compose  the  fi>rest.  From  this  rugged  height  it 
winds  along  the  steep  acclivities ;  and  the  mining  village,  in  the  bosom  of  a  deep,  rocky  in- 
tervale, may  be  seen  below,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile.  It  was  about  two  o'clock 
when  we  arrived  at  Carbondale.  Having  two  hours  leisure  before  the  departure  of  the  mail- 
coach  for  Honesdale  and  the  Delaware,  I  applied  to  Mr.  James  Clarkson,  the  chief  surveyor 
at  the  mines,  for  permission  to  enter  one  of  them.  It  was  cordially  granted,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  his  assistant,  Mr.  Alexander  Bryden,  as  guide,  I  entered  the  one  wherein  an  ap- 
palling circumstance,  resulting  in  the  death  of  several  miners,  occurred  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th  of  January,  1846.  Indications  of  danger  were  observed  several  months  previously 
in  one  of  the  chambers.  The  pillars  of  coal  and  pine  logs  that  supported  the  roof  seemed  to 
be  crushing  beneath  the  superincumbent  weight,  and  the  chamber  was  abandoned.  Other 
portions  of  the  miue  appeared  to  be  safe,  although  in  some  cases  the  roof  of  slate  was  cracked. 
Suddenly,  at  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  in  question,  nearly  sixty  acres  of  the  hiD  cov- 
ering the  mines  sunk  about  two  feet,  crushing  every  thing  beneath  it,  and  producing  a  pow- 
erful concussion.  The  fall  was  accompanied  by  a  sound  similar  to  distant  thunder,  and  a 
shock  which  was  perceptible  throughout  the  village.  Fortunately,  a  large  portion  of  the 
workmen  were  at  breakfast.  Under  or  beyond  the  fallen  body  were  about  sixty  men.  The 
intelligence  of  the  disaster  rapidly  spread,  and  general  alarm  pervaded  the  town.  There 
were  few  who  did  not  fear  that  some  relative  or  friend  was  buried  in  the  mine.  The  scene 
was  exceedingly  painful,  and  not  easily  described.  There  were  daughters,  wives,  and  moth- 
ers at  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  in  an  agony  of  expectation  that  a  loved  one  was  lost,  and  for  a 
while  it  was  difiUcult  to  enter  to  attempt  a  rescue  of  those  within.  The  superintendents  and 
others  proceeded  immediately,  and  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  to  examine  the  bounds  of 
the  destruction.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  some,  whose  station  must  be  within  the  limits 
of  the  fall,  were  probably  killed. 

Beyond  the  point  where  the  roof  was  secure,  some  thirty  or  more  of  the  men  had  escaped 
immediate  death,  but  their  situation  was  truly  horrible,  having  lost  their  lights,  the  roof 
still  cracking  and  breaking  around  them,  and  scarcely  a  hope  left  of  escape  from  the  spot. 
Mr.  Bryden,  with  courage  sustained  by  love  for  his  fellow-men,  boldly  entered  the  mine,  and 
endeavored  to  reach  the  point  where  the  men  were  imprisoned.  He  succeeded,  after  much 
labor,  and  released  them.  Informed  that  a  man  who  had  met  with  a  serious  accident  had 
been  lefl  in  another  chamber,  Mr.  Bryden  directed  his  steps  thitherward.  He  found  the 
wounded  man,  and  carried  him  upon  his  back  to  his  companions.  Within  five  minutes  afler 
Mr.  Bryden  left  the  chamber  with  his  burden  of  life,  the  passage  he  had  traversed  was  en* 
tirely  closed  by  the  crushed  pllUars  of  coal. 

Among  those  known  to  have  been  at  about  the  center  of  the  fall  a  short  time  before  the 
occurrence,  was  a  young  Scotchman  named  Hosea,  another  of  the  superintendents.  Dili* 
gent  search  was  made  for  him  on  that  and  the  succeeding  day  without  success.  On  the 
third  day,  while  a  party  were  in  search  of  him,  he  emerged  firom  the  mines  unaided,  having 
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dug  his  way  out  through  fallen  mtuau  with  hi*  hantU  '.  The  excitement  relative  to  him 
had  been  extreme,  and  his  sudden  appearance,  under  the  circumstancei,  produced  great  joy. 
He  had  been  recently  married.  Ilia  young  bride,  having  lost  all  hope  of  his  recovery  alin, 
was  in  a  store  purcbaaing  mourning  materials,  when  he  was  carried  by  homeward  in  a  sleigh. 
The  people  flocked  to  hia  bouse,  and  saluted  him  as  one  risen  from  the  dead.  The  bouit 
he  had  spent  entangled  in  the  passages  of  the  mines  were  horrible  indeed.  At  onetime  hft 
■aw  the  glimmer  of  lights.  He  tried  to  make  himself  heard  by  the  party  carrying  them, 
but  was  unsuccessful.  He  ran  toward  them,  but,  stumbling  against  a  car,  he  fell  senseleM. 
When  he  revived,  the  lights  had  disappeared,  and  all  wai  intense  gloom.  He  scrambled 
over  broken  rocks  and  through  narrow  apertures,  and  finally  reached  one  of  the  rail-roads 
and  made  his  way  ont,  having  been  forty-eight  hours  laboring,  without  food  or  drink,  in  re- 
moving the  fallen  masses.  Foniteen  perished  by  the  disaster  ;  the  bodies  of  nine  have  been 
recovered,  the  remainder  are  still  in  the  chambers — to  them  the  "  chambers  of  death."  The 
air  was  expelled  &om  the  mine,  when  the  superincumbent  mass  settled,  with  great  force.  A 
train  of  empty  can,  drawn  by  a,  horse  driven  by  a  boy,  was  just  entering  when  the  event 
occurred.  The  boy  and  horse  were  instantly  killed,  and  the  train  was  shattered  in  pieces. 
The  horse  appeared  to  have  been  rolled  over  several  times  by  the  blast,  and  pieces  of  the 
harness  were  found  thirty  feet  from  hia  body. 

It  was  into  this  mine,  now  considered  perfectly  safe,  that  Mr.  Bryden  conducted  me. 
Seated  upon  a  square  block  of  wood  en  the  bottom  of  one  of  a  train  of  mine  oars,  in  the  at- 
titude of  a  toad,  each  with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  we  entered  an  aperture  at  the  base  of  the 
,     mountain,  by  the  side  of  the  canal.     The  cars  (five  in  a  train),  running  upon  iron  rails, 
and  drawn  by  a  horse,  are  three  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide  at  top,  tapering  to  the  bot- 
lom.     Thus  boied  up,  and  our  heads  bowed  in  meek  submission  to  the  menace*  of  the 
K'  passage,  we  penetrated  the  mountain  nearly  half  a  mile,  when  we 
II  inclined  plane.     Tbere  the  horse  that  took  us  in  was  attached  to  a 
:Lia  that  bad  just  descended,  and  went  back  to  the  entrance.     The  dark- 
was  so  profound,  that  objects  could  be  seen  by  the  light  of  our  torches 
■J  few  feet  from  us,  and  on  all  sides  were  the  black  walls  of  anthracite, 
iiing  in  some  places  with  water  that  trickled  through  the  crevices.     At 
(lot  of  the  inclined  plane  we  were  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth.     Up  the  rough  steep,  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  we  clambered  on  foot,  and,  when  half  way  to  the  sum- 
mit, we  saw  the  cables  moving  and  heard  the  rumble  of  a  de- 
c'Aiu  B  ™u  o  THi  MiML       wending  train.'     The  passage  is  so  narrow  that  there  is  verj'  lit- 
tle space  on  each  side  of  the  cars.     We  were,  therefore,  obliged, 
for  our  safety,  to  seek  out  one  of  the  slippery  ledges  of  anthracite  wide  enough  to  sustain  us, 
and,  while  thus  "  laid  upon  a  shelf,"  the  vehicles,  with  their  burden,  thundered  by. 

A  little  beyond  the  inclined  plane  is  the  region  of  the  fall.  Here  the  roof  is  lower  than 
in  other  parts.  Crushed  timbers  and  pulverized  anthracite,  the  remains  of 
the  supporters  of  the  chambers,  are  seen  for  some  distance  ;  and  the  filled- 
up  avenues  that  led  to  other  chambers,  where  some  of  the  bodies  remain 
buried,  were  pointed  out  to  me.  We  at  length  reached  the  chambers  where 
men  were  working,  each  with  a  lamp  suspended  by  a  hook  from  the  front  of 
his  cap.  So  intense  was  the  darkness,  that,  when  a  little  distance  from  a 
workman,  nothing  of  him  could  be  seen  but  his  head  and  shoulders  below  the 
lamp.  The  coal  is  quarried  by  blasting  with  powder  ;  and  the  sulphurous 
vapor  that  filled  the  vaults,  and  the  dull  lights,  with  hideous-looking  heads, 
apparently  trunklesa,  beneath  them,  moving  in  the  gloom,  gave  imagination  free  license  to 

'  There  is  a  double  track  upon  the  inclined  plane,  and,  by  means  of  cables  and  pulleys,  the  loaded  train 
haiiU  up  (he  empty  one  by  force  of  gravity.  From  the  main  entrance  many  avennea  are  seen  tbal  extended 
to  other  chambers  now  eihaosted.  As  fast  as  these  areDoes  beoc^ne  useieas,  the  rails  are  taken  up,  and 
■bey  are  filled  with  the  slate  or  olber  imparities  of  the  mines. 
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draw  ft  picture  of  the  paltice  of  Pluto.  Added  to  the  sight  was  the  feehng  of  awe  which 
the  apparent  dangen  of  the  place  engendered,  aa 
the  recollection  of  the  tragedy  juBt  recorded  was 
kept  alive  by  the  identification  of  localities  con- 
nected with  the  erent,  by  my  guide.  After  col- 
lecting a  few  fossils,'  we  sought  the  "  wind  en- 
trance," and,  ascending  a  flight  of  steps  about 
twenty-five  feet,  we  stood  high  upon  the  mount- 
ain overlooking  Carbondale,  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  fibm  the  place  of  our  entrance.  Notwith- 
standing the  sir  is  comparatively  pure  within,  ex- 
cept in  the  working  chambers  at  the  time  of  blast- 
ing, I  breathed  much  ireer  when  standing  in  the  sunlight,  and  removed  from  alt  danger. 
Hastening  down  the  mountain  to  the  canal,  I  washed  my  fossils  and  hurried  to  the  stage- 
office  in  the  village,  where  I  arrived  just  in  time  to  hear  the  provoking  rattle  of  the  coach- 
wheels  half  a  mile  distant,  on  the  road  to  Htmesdale,  leaving  me  to  decide  the  question 
whether  to  remain  over  a  day,  or,  departing  at  nine  in  the  evening,  ride  all  night.  I  chose 
the  latter  alternative,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  among  the  mines  and  miners. 
I  left  Carbondale  at  nine  in  the  evening,  and  arrived  at  Cherry  Hill,  thirteen  miles  dis- 
tant, at  one  in  the  morning.  The  road  was  exceedingly  rough  and  the  coach  rickety.  I 
had  but  a  single  fellow-passenger,  and  he  was  as  deaf  as  a  post.  He  was  a  grumbler  of  the 
first  water,  and  his  loud  thoughts  so  amused  me  that  I  had  no  inclination  to  sleep.  At 
Cherry  Hill  we  awaited  the  coach  from  Honesdale.  Informed  that  its  arrival  would  be  two 
hours  later,  we  took  beds ;  but  the  first  dream  had  scarcely  begun,  when  the  wooden  voice 

'  The  cosl  is  covered  by  a  layer  oS  stntB,  so  even  on  its  nnder  surface  that  tbe  roofs  of  the  passages,  wbcn 
ihe  oosl  hss  been  removed,  are  quite  smootb  and  flsl.  Upon  Ihis  flat  surface  are  impressions  of  stalks  and 
leaves  of  plants  of  immense  size,  intenningled  with  those  of  the  fern,  of  tbe  size  which  now  grow  on  Ihe 
borders  of  marshes.  Some  of  these  fossil  stalks  found  between  the  slate  and  tbe  coal  measure  from  ten  to 
sixteen  inches  across  (for  thej  are  all  flattened,  as  if  by  presaura),  and  were  evidently  at  least  thirty  feet 
long.  They  lie  across  each  other  in  every  direction,  and  in  aQ  cases  the  stalks  are  flatteued.  Many  theo- 
ries have  been  conceived  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  cool  and  of  the  appearance  of  these  fossils.  The 
most  plausible  seenos  to  be  that  the  bed  of  cool  was  once  avast  bod  of  ptat,  over  which,  in  ages  past,  grew 
these  mammoth  ferns ;  that  the  slate  that  covers  the  upper  stratum  of  coal  was  thrown  up,  in  a  semi-fluid 
state,  from  the  bowels  of  tbe  earth  by  voloaoic  actioa,  and  flowed  over  the  Gelds  of  peat,  casting  down  the 
ferns  and  other  vegetables  flat  beneath  tbe  whelming  mass,  which,  in  time,  became  indurated,  and  was  form- 
ed into  slate.  The  huge  stalks  that  have  been  found  may  have  belonged  to  a  species  of  watcT-llly  that  abound- 
ed when  the  mastodon  and  megatherium  browsed  in  the  marshes  that  now  form  the  ooal  beds  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna Valley. 

*'The  miners,  when  they  branch  off  from  the  main  shaft  or  avenue,  leave  pillars  of  coal  about  eighteen 
feet  square,  to  support  the  roof  or  loass  above.  These  huge  pillars  were  crashed  by  the  great  weight  upon 
■hem,  in  the  accident  recorded. 

Note. — The  change  which  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  and  Mining  Company  has  wrought  in  the 
physical  features  of  this  region  is  wonderfol.  Twenty  yeais  ago  the  whole  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Car- 
bondale was  an  uninhabited  wilderness;  now  fertile  farms  and  thriving  viUa);es  are  there.*  When  Mau- 
rice Wiuts,  of  Philadelphia,  after  spending  years  in  exploring  the  country  between  tbe  Lackawanna  and  the 
Uudsoa,  presented  his  plan  for  the  gigantic  work  now  in  progrees,  his  friends  looked  upon  him  as  nearly 
crazed,  and,  like  Fullon,  be  was  doomed  to  have  hope  long  deferred.  But  there  were  some  who  compre- 
handed  tbe  feasibility  of  Ihe  undertaking,  and  estimated  correctly  its  golden  promisee  of  proQi.  The  work 
was  begun,  and  in  1829  seven  thousand  Ions  of  anthracite  coal  were  forwarded  to  New  York.  Wonderfully 
has  the  business  increased.  The  company  now  employs  between  five  and  six  Ihoossod  men  and  boys,  over 
one  thousand  hones,  and  nearly  nine  hundred  canal-boats,  indcpeDdent  of  tbe  vessels  at  Rondoat.  Last 
year  (1846)  the  company  forwarded  to  market  four  hundred  and  fifty  thoosand  tons  of  coal,  and  its  monthly 
disbursements  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  At  Carbondale  there  are  nine  mines  or 
aalrancea  ;  and  about  seven  hundred  men,  chiefly  Irish  and  Welsh,  are  employed  utider  ground  there.  The 
uoal  is  sent  from  Carbondale  to  Honesdale,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  in  cars  upon  an  inoliued  plane,  and 
there  it  is  shipped  for  market  ngpn  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  the  termination  of  which  is  upon  the 
Hudson  River,  at  Rondont,  Ulster  county. 
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of  a  Datch  Hogtler  broke  our  slumbers  with  the  cry  of  **  Stage  !"  We  were  charged  a  quar- 
ter each  for  the  privilege  of  warming  a  cold  bed,  which  made  the  deaf  grumbler  swear  like 
a  pirate.  A  young  woman,  unused  to  crowds,  occupied  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  driver, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  shrink  into  proper  dimensions  to  share  a  seat  within,  with  two  elderly 
women  who  were  by  no  means  diminutive.  **  I  can't  be  squeezed,  I  can't  be  squeezed  !" 
cried  one  of  them,  as  I  opened  the  coach-door  to  get  in.  My  size  was  magnified  in  the  dark- 
ness to  very  improper  dimensions,  but  the  lady  was  pacified  by  a  solemn  assurance  that  what 
she  saw  was  more  than  half  overcoat.  Thus  packed,  we  were  trundled  over  one  of  the  rough- 
est roads  in  Pike  county,  and  at  six  o'clock  were  set  down  at  Decker's,  among  the  Lacka- 
wanna Mountains,  where  we  breakfasted.  Before  reaching  there,  rain  began  to  fall,  and  the 
delicate  young  lady,  who  occupied  a  seat  with  the  driver  for  the  sake  of  fresh  air,  implored 
shelter  within.  Of  course  her  petition  was  granted,  but  she  proved  a  destroyer  of  the  com- 
fort of  two  of  the  passengers.  She  was  a  plump  Dutch  girl,  weighing  nearly  two  hundred, 
and  the  two  old  gentlemen,  who,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  good  will  and  politeness,  had  of- 
fered her  a  seat  upon  their  knees  before  she  alighted  from  above,  *<  worked  their  passage" 
down  the  rough  mountain  roads,  for  the  horses  were  allowed  a  loose  rein  while  the  shower 
lasted.  One  of  the  victims,  whose  obesity  was  conspicuous,  declared  that  his  gallantry  could 
not  have  extended  another  rood,  and  that  the  announcement  of  the  appearance  of  Decker's 
sign-post  was  as  grateful  to  him  as  the  "  land  ho !"  is  to  the  returning  mariner. 

At  Decker's  we  changed  coaches,  horses,  and  drivers.  The  former,  like  the  morals  of  the 
latter,  were  very  dilapidated.  A  worse  vehicle  and  more  wicked  driver  than  we  were  in  the 
custody  of  I  never  encountered.  The  rain  fell  copiously  for  two  hours,  and  every  passenger 
was  subjected  to  the  filthy  drippings  through  the  leaky  roof  of  the  coach,  and  the  more  filthy 
drippings  of  profanity  and  low  slang  from  the  lips  of  the  driver,  who  was  within  speaking  dis- 
tance of  a  companion  upon  another  stage. 

Toward  noon  the  clouds  broke,  and  I  escaped  from  my  damp  prison  to  the  driver's  box  just 
as  we  reach^  the  brow  of  the  loftiest  hill  over  which  the  road  passes  before  descending  to  the 
Delaware  Valley.  Twenty  miles  eastward  loomed  up  the  dark  range  of  the  Shawangunk 
Mountains  ;  on  our  right,  far  below,  sparkled  a  beautiful  bell-shaped  lake  fringed  with  ever- 
greens, and,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  wooded  hills  stood  <*  peeping  over  each  others  shoul- 
ders." The  scenery  was  as  wild  and  more  diversified  than  that  of  the  Pocono.  Suddenly  we 
came  upon  the  brow  of  the  mountain  that  overlooks  the  beautiful  plain  of  Milford,  on  the  Dela- 
ware, and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  rattling  through  the  pretty  village.  Milford  is  remarkable 
for  the  picturesque  beauty  of  its  own  location  and  surrounding  country,  and  for  the  size  of  one 
of  its  publicans,  who  died  in  1841.*     Near  it  are  the  beautiful  falls  of  the  Sawkill,  where, 

"  Swift  as  an  arrow  from  the  bow, 
Headlong  the  torrent  leaps, 
Then  tumbling  round  in  dazriing  snow 

And  dizzy  whirls  it  sweeps ' 
Then  shooting  through  the  narrow  aisle 
Of  this  sublime  cathedral  pile, 
Amid  its  vastness,  dark  and  grim, 
It  peals  its  everlasting  hymn." 

Strest. 


'  Milford  has  been  settled  about  fifty  years.  The  chief  business  of  the  place  is  the  lumber  trade.  It  is 
quite  a  large  village,  and,  since  1814,  has  been  the  county  seat  of  Pike.  In  1 800  there  were  but  two  houses 
and  a  blacksmith's  shop  upon  its  site.  The  plain  was  then  covered  with  pines,  hemlocks,  and  bushes.  The 
wadding  of  a  hunter's  gun  set  the  brush  on  fire,  and  the  plain  was  cleared  for  a  great  distance.  The  build- 
ings, however,  remained  untouched.  Some  wag  published  an  account  of  the  fire,  and  said  that  it  had  "  rav- 
aged the  town  of  Milford,  and  had  left  but  two  houses  and  a  blacksmith's  shop  standing  I" 

The  publiean  referred  to  was  a  tavern-keeper  named  Lewis  Cornelius,  whose  dimensions  were  nearly  as 
great  as  those  of  the  famous  Daniel  Lambert.  His  height  was  six  feet ;  in  circumference  at  the  waist,  six 
feet  two  and  a  half  inches ;  circumference  below  the  waist,  eight  feet  two  inches ;  circumference  of  arm 
above  the  elbow,  two  feet  two  inches ;  below  the  elbow,  one  foot  nine  inches ;  at  the  wrist,  one  foot  three 
inches ;  of  the  thigh,  four  feet  three  inches ;  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  two  feet  seven  inches ;  weight,  six  hund- 
red and  forty-five  and  a  half  pounds,  without  any  clothes 
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But  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  thither  were  denied  us  by  the  urgent  beck  of  tune.  It  was  after 
one  o'clock,  and  we  must  be  at  Port  Jerrii,  eight  mules  distaat,  at  three,  to  enter  the  can 
for  the  Hudson  Hirer,  our  point  of  destination. 

The  road  from  Milford  to  Fort  Jerria'  passes  along  the  margin  of  the  Delaware  Valley, 
sometimes  beneath  steep  acclivities  that  seem  ready  to  lopple  down.  We  crossed  the  river 
upon  a  bateau  propelled  by  two  strong  men  with  poles,  and  guided  by  a  rope  stretched  over 
the  stream,  and  reached  the  rail-way  station  just  as  the  last  bell  was  ringing  and  a  dark 
cloud  began  to  pour  out  its  contents.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  sweeping  along  the  slopes 
of  the  Nerersink  Valley,  and  ascending,  by  a  circuitous  route,  to  the  lofty  passes  among  the 
Shawangunk  Mountains. 

The  scenery  here  was  indescribably  grand.  On  the  right  the  hills  towered  far  above,  and 
on  the  left,  a  thousand  feet  below,  was  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Neversink  lying  in  the  shad- 
ows of  the  lofty  hills  on  the  west.  The  table-land  upon  the  summit  inclines  gently  to  the 
eastward  ;  and  a  little  before  sunset  we  passed  through  the  fine  grazing  lands  of  Orange, 
lying  between  Middletown  and  Goshen,  where  the  cow-beids  furnish  the  materials  for  the 
far-famed  Goshen  butter.  Westward  of  Middletown  we  passed  near  the  historic  ground  of 
.Minisink,  and  at  twilight,  descending  the  rugged  slopes  of  Rockland  along  the  winding  course 
of  a  mountain  stream,  we  passed  by  Ramapo  and  Tappan,  places  famous  in  our  B-evolution- 
ary  history.  A  visit  there  was  reserved  for  another  occauon,  and,  proceeding  to  Piermont, 
on  the  Hudson,  the  termination  of  the  rail<n»d,  I  embarked  for  New  York,  and  reached 
home  at  nine  in  the  evening. 

'  Port  Jer™  WBH  then  (1848)  the  western  tenoiiias  of  travel  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail-road,     ll 

is  situated  on  the  esstani  Bide  of  the  Delaware,  upcm  a  small  triangnlar  plain  at  the  ntoutb  of  the  NeveiBuik 
Creek,  within  the  state  of  New  York. 


L. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  I  glory  in  the  sages 

Who,  in  the  days  of  yore, 
In  combat  met  the  foemen, 

And  drove  them  from  the  shore ; 
Who  flung  our  banner's  starry  field 

In  triumph  to  the  breeze, 
And  spread  broad  maps  of  cities  where 
Once  waved  the  forest  trees. 
Hurrah ! 

'^  I  glory  in  the  spirit 

Which  goaded  them  to  rise, 
And  form  a  mighty  nation 

Beneath  the  western  skies. 
No  clime  so  bright  and  beautiful 

As  that  where  sets  the  sun ; 
No  land  so  fertile,  fair,  and  free 
As  that  of  Washington. 
Hurrah !" 

Gborok  p.  Morris. 

O  New  England,  the  nursery  of  the  Revolutionary  spirit,  I  next  turned 
my  attention,  and  to  that  interesting  field  of  research  I  proceeded, 
after  visiting  the  battle-ground  of  Bennington,  upon  the  Wallooms- 
coick.  I  went  up  the  Hudson  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of 
September  as  far  as  Poughkeepsie,*  where  I  passed  the  after-  ^^^ 
noon,  and  in  the  evening  proceeded  to  Kingston,  or  Esopus,  memo- 
rable in  our  Revolutionary  annals  for  its  destruction  by  the  British. 

Poughkeepsie  is  one  of  the  finest  villages  in  New  York.  It  lies  principally 
upon  an  elevated  plain,  half  a  mile  from  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  region  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  Although  an  old  town, 
having  been  founded  by  the  Dutch  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and 
lying  directly  in  the  path  of  travel  between  New  York  and  Canada,  it  was  spared 
the  infliction  of  miseries  which  other  places  far  more  isolated  suffered  during  the  Revolution  ; 
and  it  has  but  little  history  of  general  interest  beyond  the  fact  that  a  session  of  the  state 
Legislature  was  held  there  in  1778,  and  that,  ten  years  afterward,  the  state  Convention  to 
consider  the  Federal  Constitution  assembled  there. 

When  the  state  government  was  organized,  in  1777,  by  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution, 
the  city  of  New  York  was  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  the  first  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature under  the  new  order  of  things  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Kingston,  in  July  of  that 
year.  But  the  invasion  of  the  state  at  several  points — ^by  Burgoyne  on  the  north,  by  St. 
Leger  and  his  Tory  and  Indian  associates  on  the  west,  and  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  the  south 
— compelled  Governor  Clinton  to  prorogue  that  body  until  the  1st  of  September.  Greater 
still,  however,  was  the  excitement  in  the  state  at  that  time,  for  Burgoyne  was  pressing  tri- 
umphantly toward  Albany,  and  General  Clinton  was  making  active  preparations  to  form  a 
junction  with  him.     No  quorum  was  present  until  the  9  th,  and  early  in  October,  before  any 

^  Poughkeepsie  is  a  corruption  of  the  Iroquois  word  Ap-o-keep-sinck,  which  signifies  *af%  harbor.  On 
an  old  map  of  the  Hudson  River  in  my  possession  it  is  spelled  Pocapsey ;  and  I  have  heard  many  of  the  old 
inhabitants  of  Dutchess  pronounce  it  as  if  so  spelled,  the  a  in  the  penultimate  having  the  long  sound,  as  in  ape. 
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lawfl  oould  be  matured  the  session  was  bioken  up  on  the  rapid  approach  of  the  enemy  up 
the  Hudson,  after  the  fall  of  the  forts  in  the 
Highlands.  Kingston  was  laid  in  ashes,  and 
all  was  confusion.  About  the  same  time 
Bnrgoyne  was  conquered  and  captured,  and 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  retired  to  New  York. 
As  soon  as  the  alarm  had  Hubsided,  Govem- 
01  Clinton  called  a  meeting  of  the  Legisla- 
ture at  Poughbeepsie.  It  assembled  in  the 
old  stone  building  known  as  the  Van  Kleek 
House  (then  a  tavern),  early  in  January, 
1778.  Various  acts,  to  complete  the  or* 
ganization  of  the  state  govemment,  were 
passed ;  provisions  were  made  for  strength- 
ening the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the 
state  ;  and  it  was  during  that  session  that 
the  state  gave  its  assent  to  the  Febmarr  s, 
Articles  of  Confederation,  the  or-  i'^^* 
ganic  law  of  the  Federal  Union  until  our  pres- 
ent Constitution  was  formed  and  adopted. 
This  building  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  inhabitants  to  consult  upon  the  public  welfare, 
when  the  Boston  Fort  Bill  and  kindred  measures  awakened  a  spirit  of  resistance  throughout 
the  country  '  There  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  of  Dutchess  held  their  meetings, 
and  there  the  pledge  to  sustain  the  Continental  Congress  and  the  Provincial  Asaembly  was 
signed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Poughkeepsie,  in  June  and  July,  1775.' 

'  This  is  fnim  a  sketch  which  I  macle  in  1B35,  a  few  weeks  before  the  venerable  building  was  demolished 
by  the  hand  of  impravement.  It  stood  upon  Mill  Street,  on  the  land  of  Matthew  Vassar,  Esq.,  &  short  dis- 
tanoe  from  the  Congregational  Church.  It  was  built  by  Mjndorl  Vankleek,  one  of  Ihe  first  settlers  in  Dutch- 
ess oounly,  in  1703,  and  tbs  Ihe  first  substantial  house  er«cled  upon  the  sils  of  Poughkeepsie.  Its  walls 
wore  very  thick,  and  near  the  eaves  they  were  pierced  with  lancet  loop-holea  fur  musketry.  It  was  here 
that  Ann  Lee,  the  founder  of  the  sect  called  Shaking  Quakers,  in  this  country,  was  lodged  the  night  previ- 
ous to  her  commitment  to  the  Poughkeepsie  Jail,  in  ITTG.  She  waa  a  native  of  Manchester,  England.  Dur- 
ing her  youth  she  was  employed  in  a  cotton  factory,  and  afterward  as  a  oook  in  the  Manchester  Infirmary. 
She  married  a  blacksmith  named  Stanley ;  beoeme  acquainted  with  James  and  Jane  Wardlcy,  the  origina- 
tors of  Ihe  sect  in  E'ngland,  and  in  1758  joined  the  small  society  they  had  formed.  In  1770  she  pretended 
to  have  received  a  revelation,  while  confined  in  prison  on  account  of  bar  religious  fanaticism ;  and  so  great 
were  the  spiritual  gifls  she  was  believed  to  possess,  that  she  was  soon  acknowledged  a  spiritual  mother  in 
CfiriMt.  Hence  her  name  of  Motlur  Jn«.  She  and  bei  husband  came  to  New  York  in  1774.  He  eooa 
afterward  abandoned  her  and  her  faith,  and  married  another  woman.  She  effected  a  few  fbllowet^  and 
in  1776  took  up  her  abode  in  the  woods  of  Watervliet,  near  Niskaymia,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Troy.  By 
some  she  was  charged  with  witchcraft ;  and,  because  she  waa  opposed  to  war,  ^e  was  aocused  of  secret 
correspondence  with  the  British.  A  charge  of  high  treason  was  preferred  against  her,  and  she  was  impris- 
oned in  Albany  during  the  summer.  Id  the  fall  it  was  conoluded  to  send  her  to  New  York,  and  banish  her 
to  the  British  array,  but  ciroumslances  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  the  design,  and  she  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Poughkeepsie  jail  until  GovemOT  Clinton,  in  1777,  hearing  of  her  sitoation,  released  her.  She  re- 
turned to  Waterrliet,  and  herfollowen  greatly  increased.  She  died  there  in  1764,  aged  eighty-four  years. 
Her  fdlowers  sincerely  believe  that  she  now  occupies  that  form  or  figure  which  John  saw  in  his  vision,  itand* 
ing  beside  the  Savior.  In  a  poem  entitled  "  A  Memorial  to  Mother  Ann,"  contained  in  a  book  called  "  Christ's 
Second  Appearing,"  the  following  stanza  occurs : 

-  Hour  much  they  are  mUukca  who  Ihlnk  that  molhcr'i  dad. 

WhCD  Ihrongh  her  mlnlnntlou  to  nuny  toula  are  nvod. 

In  union  wllh  the  Father,  ihe  la  the  eecond  ETe, 
~]o  do  beUeTe." 


*  The  city  of  New  York  elected  James  Duane,  John  Jay,  Philip  Livingston,  Isaac  Low,  and  John  Abop 

delegates  to  the  first  Coatinental  Congress,  in  1774.  The  Dnichess  county  committee,  whose  meetings  upon 
the  subject  were  held  in  the  Van  Kleek  House,  adopted  those  delegates  aa  refHresentatives  tor  their  diffirict. 
— See  Jounali  o/  Congrtu,  i.,  7. 

>  On  the  29th  of  April,  177S,  ten  days  after  the  skirmish  at  Lexington,  a  meeting  of  the  iohabilanu  of 
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Huddlestone,  the  famouB  spy,  who  was  captured  upon  Wild  Boar  Hill,  near  Yonkers,  in 
West  Chester  county,  was  tried,  condemned,  and  hung  at  Foughkeepsie  in  April,  1780.  The 
place  of  his  execution  was  upon  a  verge  of  the  plain  on  which  the  town  stands,  known  as 
Forbus's  Hill.  I  have  heard  the  late  venerable  Abel  Gunn,  of  Foughkeepsie,  who  was  a 
drum  major  in  the  Continental  army,  speak  of  Huddlestone  and  of  his  execution.  He  de- 
scribed him  as  a  small  man,  with  a  large  head  and  thick  neck.  He  was  accompanied  to 
the  scafibld  by  the  county  officers  and  a  small  guard  of  militia  enrolled  for  the  purpose. 

The  state  Convention  to  consider  the  Federal  Constitution  assembled  at  the  Vankleek 
House,  in  Foughkeepsie,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1788.  There  were  fifty-seven  delegates  pres- 
ent, and  Governor  George  Clinton  was  chosen  the  president  of  the  Convention.  In  that  As- 
sembly were  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  debates  were  of 
the  most  interesting  character.  In  no  state  in  the  Union  was  hostility  to  the  Federal  Con- 
atitution  more  extensive  and  violent  than  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Forty-six  of  the  fifty- 
seven  delegates,  including  the  governor,  were  anti-Federalists,  or  opposed  to  the  Constitution. 
The  principal  advocates  of  the  instrument  were  John  Jay,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Robert 
Livingston.  Mr.  Hamilton  had  been  a  leading  member  of  the  National  Convention  that 
framed  the  Constitution,  and  also  one  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  Federalist ^  He  felt 
the  responsibility  of  his  situation,  and  the  Convention  readily  acknowledged  the  value  of  his 
judgment.  He  was  perfectly  familiar  with  every  topic  included  in  the  wide  range  which 
the  debates  embraced,  and  he  was  nobly  sustained  by  his  colleagues.  Jay  and  Livingston. 
The  hostile  feelings  of  many  of  the  anti-Federalists  gradually  yielded,  and  on  the  26  th  of  July 
the  final  question  of  ratification  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a  majority  of  three  votes. 

A  little  more  than  a  mile  below  Foughkeepsie,  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson,  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  Colonel  Henry  A.  Livingston,  a  grandson  of  Fhilip  Livingston,  one  of  the 

the  city  of  New  York,  called  to  consider  the  alarming  state  of  public  afiairs,  formed  a  general  Association, 
or  fraternized,  to  use  a  popular  term,  and  adopted  a  pledge.  The  Association  and  pledge  were  approved 
by  the  Provincial  Assembly,  and  copies  of  the  latter  were  sent  to  every  county  in  the  state  for  signatures. 
The  following  was  the  form  of  the  pledge : 

*^  Persuaded  that  the  salvation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  America  depend,  under  God,  on  the  firm  un- 
ion of  its  inhabitants  in  a  rigorous  prosecution  of  the  measures  necessary  for  its  safety  \  and  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  preventing  anarchy  and  confusion,  which  attend  the  dissolution  of  the  powers  of  government, 
we,  the  freemen,  freeholders,  inhabitants  of  ,  being  greatly  alarmed  at  the  avowed  design  of  the  min- 

istry to  raise  a  revenue  in  America,  and  shocked  by  the  bloody  scene  now  acting  in  Massachusetts  Bat, 
do,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  resolve  never  to  become  slaves ;  and  do  associate,  under  all  the  ties  of  re- 
ligion, honor,  and  love  to  our  country,  to  adopt,  and  endeavor  to  carry  into  execution,  whatever  measures 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Continental  Conoesss,  or  resolved  upon  by  our  Provincial  Convention  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  our  Constitution,  and  opposing  the  execution  of  the  several  arbitrary  Acts  of 
the  British  Parliament,  until  a  reconciliation  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  on  constitutional  princi- 
ples (which  we  most  ardently  desire),  can  be  obtained ;  and  that  we  will  in  all  things  follow  the  advice  of 
our  General  Committee  respecting  the  purposes  aforesaid,  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good  order,  and 
the  safety  of  individuals  and  property.^' 

The  list  of  signers,  and  the  names  of  those  who  refused  to  sign  in  Poughkeepsie,  have  been  preserved. 
The  number  of  signers  was  two  hundred  and  thirteen ;  the  number  who  refused  to  sign  was  eighty-two.  A 
list  of  the  names  of  the  signers,  and  those  who  refused  to  sign,  in  the  various  precincts  in  the  county,  may 
be  found  in  Blake's  History  of  Putnam  County^  p.  102-143  inclusive. 

^  When  the  Constitution,  adopted  by  the  National  Convention,  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
people,  extensive  and  violent  opposition  was  observed,  founded  principally  upon  the  undue  jealousy  with 
which  the  doctrine  of  state  rights  was  regarded.  The  friends  of  the  Constitution  saw  that  general  public 
enlightenment  upon  the  subject  was  necessary  to  secure  the  ratification  of  the  instrument  by  the  requisite 
number  of  states  to  make  it  the  organic  law  of  the  republic.  To  this  end  Jay,  Hamilton,  and  Madison  com- 
menced a  series  of  essays  in  explanation  and  vindication  of  the  principles  of  government.  They  appeared 
successively  every  week  in  the  New  York  papers,  between  October,  1787,  and  the  spring  of  1788.  The 
whole  work«  which  is  called  7%e  Federalist,  consists  of  eighty-five  numbers.  Mr.  Jay  wrote  six  numbers,* 
Mr.  Madison  twenty-five,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  the  residue.  They  had  a  powerful  efiect  upon  the  public  mind, 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  success  which  finally  crowned  the  efibrts  of  the  friends  of  the  Constitution. 

*  Mr.  Jay  and  other  gentlemen  armed  and  placed  themaelTes  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Hamilton,  to  auppreaa  a  riot  in 
New  York  known  as  The  Doootm'  Mob.  He  was  nearly  killed  by  a  atone  thrown  by  one  of  the  riotera,  and  waa  confined  to  hia 
bed  for  some  time.  He  had  written  the  fifth  number  of  the  Federaliat  easays  when  that  event  occurred.  He  recovered  in  time 
to  write  the  sixty-fourth. 
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■ignen  of  the  Deciar&tioa  of  Indepeadenoe  and  rod  of  the  late  John  H.  LivingBtoo,  D.D., 
presideot  of  the  College  of  Nev  Bruiuwick  It  waa  bailt  by  hii  paternal  grandratber,  Henry 
LivingatoQ  in  1714  and  iB  a  fine  ipecimen  of  a  country  manaion  of  that  period.  The  sit- 
uBtion  IB  delightful  completely  unbosomed  in  veneiable  treee,  and  far  removed  from  the  bus- 
tle of  the  highway  The  late  oc- 
cupant in  the  exercise  of  hiB  good 
toBte  and  patnotiBm  preserved  the 
old  mansion  from  the  mvaiuon  of 
modem  improvements  and  kept 
up  that  generous  hoBpitality  which 
marked  the  character  of  the  '  gen- 
tleman of  the  old  school  Even 
the  orifice  in  the  Bide  of  the  house, 
under  the  piazza  which  was  made 
by  a  cannon  ball  fired  from  one  of 
the  British  shipa  that  conveyed  the 
troops  up  the  nver,  who  burned 
Kingston,  seven  ty-t wo  years  ago,  ib 
preserved  with  care,  and  shown  to 
visitoTB  as  a  token  of  the  spite  of 
Ti»  LnnHfUTDH  Mahiioh.  '^^  enemy  against  active  Whigs. 

The  last  time  I  visited  the  manaion 
the  late  proprietor  was  living,  possessing  apparently  all  the  vigor  and  cheerfulncBS  of  a  man 
of  fiily,  though  then  past  three  score  and  ten  years,'  In  the  room  which  contained  bis  val- 
uable library  I  passed  several  hours,  copying  the  portraits  of  John  and  Mary  Livingston,  the 
parents  of  Robert  Livingston,  the  iirgt  emigrant  of  that  name  to  America  ;  and  also  an  in- 
teresting genealogical  tree,  illustrative  of  the  family  growth  and  connectiouB,  which  Colonel 
Livingston  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal.  I  have  referred  to  these  before,  and  ^ey  will  be 
found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

I  left  Foughkeepeie  at  ten  in  the  evening,  and  leached  Kingston  village,  ninety-three  miles 
north  of  New  York,  a  little  pa^t  midnight.  The  landing  is  upon  a  rocky  island  separated 
from  the  main  land  b/a  morass,  crossed  by  a  causeway.  It  is  nearly  three  miles  from  the 
village,  which  lies  upon  an  elevated  plain  several  miles  in  extent,  and  is  surrounded  by  high 
hills  on  all  sides  except  toward  the  Hudson.  On  the  northwest  the  Catskill  range  rises  grand 
and  beautiful,  and  far  enough  distant  to  present  sn  azure  hue.  I  think  I  never  aaw  a  more 
imposing  display  of  distant  mountain  scenery  than  is  presented  at  Kingston,  toward  sunset, 
when  the  higher  peaks  and  bold  projections  cast  their  long  shadows  ov^  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts below,  reflecting,  at  the  same  time,  from  their  southwestern  declivities,  the  mellow 
light  of  departing  day. 

Kingston  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  aa  early  as  IG63,  as  appears  fi'om  an  account  of 
troubles  between  the  white  settlers  and  the  Indians  there,  and  was  called  Wiltwyek — literally 
Wild  Witch,  or  Indian  Witch.  The  Dutch  built  a  redoubt  upon  the  bank  of  the  creek,  near 
the  ancient  landing-place.  The  creek  was  called  Redoubt  Kill,  or  Creek,  and  is  now  known 
by  the  corrupted  name  of  Rondout  Creek.'     The  Esopus  Indiana  then  occupied  the  beautiful 

'  Sinoe  cay  visit  the  quiet  and  beauty  of  the  place  have  been  invaded  by  the  Hudson  River  Bail-rood, 
whicb  passes  within  a  few  feet  of  the  mansion,  aod  in  vrtiose  construction  the  beautiful  cove  has  been  de- 
stroyed,  and  some  of  the  venerable  willows,  plaaled  by  the  first  owner,  have  been  uprooted.  In  our  coun- 
try the  btautijvi  has  but  a  fEStber's  woigbt  in  the  scale  against  the  u>(/W. 

'  Colonel  Livingston  died  June  9th,  1S49.  Although  living  in  the  retirement  of  a  gentleman  of  wealth 
BOd  leisure,  he  oflen  consented  lo  serve  the  pnbtic  in  offices  requiring  jadgment,  industry,  and  integrity. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  state  Senate  one  term ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  he  was  never  absent  a 
day  from  his  post  in  the  Senate  Chamber  or  in  tbe  ball  of  the  Court  of  Errors.  He  wit]  long  be  remembered 
in  Pooghkeepaie  as  one  of  its  best  oiliiens. 

>  Benson's  Affinstrt,  in  the  Collections  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  vo).  i.,  part  ii.,  p.  119. 
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flats  extending  from  the  creek  northward  nearly  to  the  present  town  of  Saagerties,  and,  be- 
coming dissatisfied  with  their  white  neighbors,  resolved  to  destroy  them.  For  this  purpose 
they  fell  upon  the  settlement  while  the  men  were  abroad  in  the  fields,  and  killed  or  carried 
ofT  sixty  .five  persons.  The  survivors  retreated  to  the  redoubt,  and  the  Indians  began  to  erect 
a  stockade  near  it.  A  message  was  sent  to  Nieu  Amsterdam  (New  York),  and  Governor 
Stuyvesant  immediately  forwarded  a  body  of  troops,  under  Martin  Crygier,  who  drove  the 
Indians  back  to  the  mountains.  During  the  summer,  parties  of  the  Dutch  made  inroads 
among  the  hill  fastnesses,  destroyed  the  Indian  villages  and  forts,  laid  waste  and  burned  their 
fields  and  stores  of  maize,  killed  many  of  their  warriors,  released  twenty-two  of  the  Dutch 
captives,  and  captured  eleven  of  the  enemy.  This  chastisement  caused  a  truce  in 
December,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  in  May  following. 

The  Dutch  settlement  at  Kingston  received  a  valuable  accession^  toward  the  close  of  the 
century,  by  the  arrival  of  a  company  of  Huguenots,*  who,  ader  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  fled  firom  persecution  to  America.  They  were  a  fragment  of  the  resolute  Chris- 
tian band  of  eight  hundred  thousand  who  escaped  from  France  into  Holland,  Grermany,  Switz- 
erland, and  England.  They  settled  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  Ulster  and  Orange,  but  that  re- 
pose which  they  coveted  was  a  long  time  denied  them,  for  the  Indians,  jealous  of  the  en- 
croachments of  the  pale  faces,  harassed  them  continually.  The  school  of  sufiering  in  which 
they  had  been  tutored  before  leaving  Europe  had  given  them  patience  and  perseverance, 
and  they  succeeded  in  planting  the  Gospel  of  Peace  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen,  and  gave 
many  hardy  sons  to  do  battle  in  the  council  and  the  field  for  American  independence. 

Kingston  and  the  neighboring  region  suffered  much  from  the  Indians  and  Tories  during  the 
Revolution,  for  this  was  emphatically  a  Whig  district ;  and  when  Kingston  became  so  pre> 
sumptuous  as  to  harbor  rebel  legislators,  it  was  marked  for  severe  chastisement  by  the  enemy. 

In  1776,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  General  Assembly 
of  New  York  changed  its  title  from  the  "  Provincial  Congress  of  the  colony"  to  the  "  Con- 
vention of  the  Representatives  of  the  state  of  New  York."  The  Assembly  was  to  meet  in 
the  city  of  New  York  on  the  8th  of  July,  the  special  object  of  the  session  being  the  forming 
of  a  state  Constitution.  But  before  that  day  arrived,  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Howe,  with  a 
British  army,  appeared  near  Sandy  Hook,  and  the  new  Congress  assembled  at  White  Plains, 
in  West  Chester  county,  twenty-five  miles  from  the  city.  At  the  moment  of  meeting  it  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  ^e  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  its  first  act  was 
to  approve  that  measure  by  a  unanimous  vote.  On  the  Ist  of  August  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  and  report  a  Constitution.*  John  Jay  was  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  duty  of  drafting  the  instrument  was  assigned  to  him. 

During  the  autumn  the  labors  of  the  Convention  were  greatly  disturbed  by  military  events. 
The  enemy  had  taken  possession  of  New  York  city  and  island  ;  had  spread  over  the  lower 

^  These  people  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and, 
as  will  be  observed  hereafter,  formed  an  essential  element  in  the  machinery  of  our  Revolution,  particularly 
in  the  Carolinas.  On  the  26th  of  August,  1572,  the  festival  of  St.  Bartholomew,  seventy  thousand  Protest- 
ants were  butchered  in  France  by  royal  aiMl  papal  authority.  Terrible  persecutions  continued  until  1598, 
when  Henry  IV.  issued  an  edict,  called  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  granting  toleration  to  his  Protestant  subjects. 
For  nearly  a  century  this  edict  was  in  force,  but  in  1685  Louis  XIV.  revoked  it,  and  persecutions  began 
anew.  This  cruel  and  injudicious  policy  lost  France  eight  hundred  thousand  of  her  best  subjects,  who  were 
Protestants,  fifty  thousand  of  whom  made  their  way  to  England,  where  they  introduced  silk  weaving,  the 
manufacture  of  jewelry,  and  other  elegant  employments  then  monopolized  by  France.  Of  those  who  set- 
tled in  Ulster  county  the  names  of  twelve  are  preserved,  whose  descendants  are  numerous,  and  among  the 
most  respectable  citizens  of  that  and  Orange  county.  The  following  are  the  names :  Lewis  Dubois,  Andre 
Lefevre,  Louis  Bevier,  Hugues  Frere  [Frear],  Christian  Deyo,  Jean  Hasbrouck,  Anthony  Crispell,  Isaac  Du- 
bois, Abraham  Hasbrouck,  Pierre  Deyo,  Abraham  Dubois,  Lyman  Lefevre. 

'  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  composed  that  committee :  John  Jay,  John  Sloss 
Hobart,  William  Smith,  William  Duer,  Grouvemeur  Morris,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  John  Broome,  John  Mor- 
ris Scott,  Abraham  Yates,  Jr.,  Henry  Wisner,  Sen.,  Samuel  Townsend,  Charles  De  Witt,  and  Robert  Yates. 
James  Duane  was  subsequently  placed  on  the  committee,  and,  Mr.  Jay  being  absent  when  the  draft  of  the 
Constitution  was  reported,  it  was  submitted  to  the  Assembly  by  him. — Journal  of  tht  Convention,  p.  552 
and  833. 
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pKTt  of  Weet  Cheiter  county,  and  expelled  the  American  troops,  and  Waahington  and  hii 
army  had  fled  before  them  to  the  Delaware.  The  Convention  migrated  Itoin  place  to  place, 
and  held  hrief  Kuioni  at  Harlaem,  White  Plains,  and  Fisbkill  in  Dutchess  county.  At  the 
lattei  plaoo  the  memben  armed  themselves  for  defense  Hgainst  the  British  or  Tories  who 
should  anail  them.'  Finally  they  retreated  to  Kingston,  where  they  continued  in  session 
ftom  February,  1777,  until  May  of  that 
year.  There,  -undisturbed,  the  committee 
parsued  its  labors,  and  op  the  1 2th  of  March 
reported  the  draft  of  a  Constitution.  It  was 
under  considerattoQ  more  than  a  month,  and 

wasfinallyadepted  on  the20thof  April. 

It  is  a  document  of  great  merit,  and  ex- 
hibits a  clear  apprehension  of  the  just  func- 
tions of  government,  whieh  distinguished  the 
mind  of  its  author.  Its  preamble  sets  forth 
explicitly  the  cause  which  demanded  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  government ;  and  its  first  arti- 
ele  declared  that  no  authority  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  state  hut  such  as  should  be 
derived  from,  and  granted  by,  the  people. 
Great  wisdom  was  manifested  in  all  its  pro- 
visions for  regulating  the  civil,  military,  and 
judicial  powers  of  the  state.  It  was  highly  approved  thronghout  the  country,  and  English 
jurists  spoke  of  it  in  terms  of  praise.  Under  it  the  government  of  the  state  was  organized 
by  an  ordinance  of  the  Convention,  passed  in  May,  and,  as  we  have  noticed,  the  first  ^„  ^ 
session  of  the  Legislature  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Kingston  in  July.'  This  Con-  ^'^■ 
ftitution  remained  in  force,  with  a  few  amendments,  until  1 823,  when  a  new  one  was  formed 
by  a  state  Convention.  This,  in  time,  was  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  Convention  to  revise 
it,  and  a  third  was  formed  and  became  law  in  1846. 

In  the  history  of  these  movements  toward  perfecting  the  organic  law  of  the  state  of  Xew 
York  is  developed  much  of  the  philosophy  of  that  progress  which  marks  so  distinctly  the  ca- 
reer of  our  republic.  From  the  old  Dutch  laws,  sometimes  narrow  and  despotic,  but  marked 
by  a  sound  and  expansive  policy,  to  the  enlightened  features  of  the  Constitution  of  1 846,  we 
may  trace  the  growth  of  the  benevolent  principles  of  equality,  and  a  correct  appreciation  in 
the  public  mind  of  human  rights.  "  We  may  see,"  says  Butler,  ■■  in  the  provisions  of  our 
several  Constitutions,  the  efiecta  of  the  intennixtuie  of  iho  diflerent  races  :  the  Dut^h  ;  the 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  ;  the  French,  Swedes,  and  Germans  ;  the  Anglo-American  from 
the  eastern  colonies,  from  whom  onr  people  have  been  derived.  To  this  cause,  and  to  the 
great  number  and  diversity  of  religious  sects  and  opinions  which  have  flowed  firom  it,  may 
especially  b*  ascribed  the  absolute  freedom  and  perfect  equality  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
the  utter  separation  of  the  Chnrch  from  the  State,  seciind  by  these  instruments.'" 

'  LivM  of  GouTemeur  Moiru  anA  John  Ja^. 

*  Thb  boose,  the  pn^rty  uid  reaideooe  of  Junes  W.  B&Idwio,  Eiq.,  was  nsed  Tor  the  miuod  of  iba  itstn 
Coaventioa  id  1777.  It  is  built  of  bine  limesCone,  and  BUnda  on  the  aoothwest  oomsr  of  Maiden  Lvhi  and 
Fair  Slreet.     It  is  one  of  the  few  honma  that  mrvived  the  oooQagnUioD  of  the  village. 

'  Popular  eleodoni  lot  memben  of  the  LegMlataTC  were  held  ia  all  the  ooantieH  except  Now  JoA,  Eings, 
Qneens,  and  Sofiblk,  vhioh  were  then  in  paawHioa  of  the  enemy,  (reorga  Clinton,  then  a  brigadier  general 
in  the  ContineataJ  army,  waa  eleoted  to  the  offioe*  of  goremor  and  Lieutenant  goTentor.  The  Ibnner  office 
be  held  by  tuooesiive  eleotioiM  far  eighteen  yean,  and  aflarward  tor  three  jean.  Pierre  Van  Coartlandt,. 
who  yna  preaidenl  of  the  Senate,  became  lientensnt  governor ;  Bobert  R.  Livingnon  was  appointed  ohan- 
oellor ;  John  Jay,  chief  joatioe ;  Robert  Yates  and  John  Slon  Hobart,  judges  of  the  Sapreme  Court ;  and 
Egbert  Benson,  attorney  geneial. — Joumaii  of  Ikt  Centtntion,  p.  916-^IS. 

*  Ovilitu  of  Ihi  CmulUutioiiiU  Huton/  of  Snt  York,  a  disooune  delivered  at  the  annnal  meeting  of  tfas 
New  York  HiMoricsl  Sooie^,  in  1847,  by  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  late  atloniey  general  (d"  the  United  States. 
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OetoborS,  Kingitoii  (oT  Eiopui),  beiag  the  capital  of  the>itat«  when  Sir  Henry  Clint«i 
inr.  gaiaed  poaseaaioa  of  the  forta  in  the  Hudton  Highlands,  wu  marked  by  the  ooa- 
queror  for  speci&l  venge&nca.  Having  demolifhed  the  chevauz-de-frite  at  Fort  Montgomeiy, ' 
die  Britiah  fleet  proceeded  up  the  Hudaon ;  the  mauiTe  iron  chain  waa  not  yet  atretched 
acroH  the  river  at  West  Point.'  All  iro pediments  being  removed,  a  flying  squadron  of  light 
frigates,  under  Sir  James  Wallace,  be&nng  three  tboutand  six  hundred  men,  nnder  the  eoni> 
maad  of  General  Vaughan,  sailed  up  the  river.  They  were  instmcted  to  scatter  deaolatitm 
in  their  track,  and  well  did  they  perform  their  miwion.  Every  vessel  upon  the  river  was 
humed  or  otherwise  destroyed ;  the  houses  of  known  Wbigi,  aucfa  as  Henry  Livingston,  at 
Poughkeepsie,  were  fired  upon  from  the  ships ;  and  small  parties,  landing  from  the  veaaela, 
desolated  neighborhoods  with  fire  and  sword.  They  penetrated  as  far  northward  as  Kings- 
ton, where  they  landed  on  the  13th  of  Oetoher.  The  frigates  were  anchored  a  little 
above  the  present  landing  on  Kingston  Point,  and  a  portion  of  the  invaders  debarked 
in  the  cove  north  of  the  steam-boat  wharf  Another  division,  in  amall  boats,  proceeded  to 
the  mouth  of  Esopus  (now  Kondout)  Creek,  and  landed  «t  a  place  s  little  northeast  of  Ron- 
dout  village,  colled  Ponkhocken  Point.  The  [^ple  at  the  creek  fled,  affrighted,  to  MarUe- 
town,  seven  miles  southwest  of  Kingston,  and  their  houses  were  destroyed.  The  two  divi- 
sions then  marched  toward  the  village,  one  by  the  upper  road  and  the  other  by  the  Esopus 
Creek  Road.  Near  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Yeoman,  who  was  in  the  army  at  Stillwater,  they 
seized  a  negro,  and  made  him  pilot  them  directly  to  the  town. 
The  detachments  joined  upon  a  gentle  eminence  near  the  vil- 
lage, a  few  rods  south  of  the  Rondont  Road,  and,  alW  a  brief 
consultation,  proceeded  to  apply  the  torch.  Almost  every 
^^^^  house  was  laid  in  ashes,  and  a  large  qaantity  of  provisions 

'  *'i'-^-.i^^3^^Hii-      ^'^^  stores  situated  there  and  at  the  landing  was  destroyed. 
The  town  then  contained  between  throe  and  four  thousand 
inhabitants,  many  of  whom  were  wealthy,  and  most  of  the 
house*  were  fanilt  of  stone.'     Warned  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  a  few  saved  their  most  valuable  efiocts,  but  many  lost  all  their  posses- 
sions, and  were  driven  back  upon  the  interior  settlements  upon  the  Waltkill. 
Governor  Clinton,  with  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  was  there,  and  efibrta 
were  made  to  raise  a  sufficient  number  of  militia  for  the  protection  of  the  town, 
but  withotit  success.     The  enemy,  however,  fearing  their  Wanton  cruelty  would 
bring  the  people  in  mass  upon  them,  hastily  retreated  alter  destioying  the  vil- 
lage.    A  detachment  crossed  the  river  and  marched  to  Rhinebeck  Flats,*  two 
miles  eastward,  where  they  burned  several  houses  ;  and,  after  penetrating  north- 
ward as  far  as  Livingston's  Uanor,  and  burning  some  houses  there,  they  rejoined 
1  body,  and  the  fleet  returned  to  New  York. 
This  wanton  and  apparently  useless  expedition  excited  great  indignation.     It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  destination  of  the  enemy  was,  according  to  arrangement,  Albany.^nd  a  junc- 
tion with  Burgoyne,  then  hemmed  in  by  Americans  at  Saratoga,  and  anxiously  awaiting  the 

'  A  detail  of  this  eveat,  and  a  drawing  of  Ihe  remains  of  the  otiaia  now  at  West  Point,  will  be  hereafter 

*  This  Tiew  is  fiom  tb«  road,  ktokiog  north.  An  Btlempl  was  made  by  a  soldier  Xo  bum  the  house,  but 
so  rapid  was  the  maroh  of  the  iavaders  that  the  flames  hod  made  but  little  progresa  before  the  troops  were 
far  oa  their  road  to  the  village.  A  negro  woman,  who  was  concealed  onder  sodie  corn-ntBUu  near,  extiii- 
guished  the  flames.  The  honse  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  fnau  the 
landing  to  Kingston  village. 

'  Goremor  Clinton,  writing  to  Captain  Machia  on  the  nbjeet  of  erecting  works  for  the  defense  cd' Kings- 
ton, says,  "  1  do  not  aonceive  it  necessary  to  inclose  the  (own,  as  the  houses  are  stone,  and  will  form  (if  the 
windows  (jre  properly  secured)  good  lines  of  defense." 

*  Rhinebeck  Flats  village  ia  in  Dutobess  county,  abonl  seventeen  miles  north  of  Poughkeepsie.  It  was 
eminently  a  Whig  plaoe  during  the  Revolntion.  There  was  the  reudence  of  the  widow  of  General  Mont- 
gomery, who  had  been  killed  at  Quebec  two  yean  before,  and  of  many  of  her  namerom  relatives,  Oie  Liv- 
ingstons, all  of  wfaoDi  were  friends  of  the  patriot  cause. 
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promised  aid  from  Clinton.  When  Vaughan  and  his  troops  were  at  Livingston's  Mills 
(which  they  destroyed),  a  flood  tide  would  have  carried  them  to  Albany  in  five  hours ;  and 
'so  completely  had  the  army  of  Gates  drained  the  country,  in  that  vicinity,  of  men,  that  they 
might  easily  have  burned  the  stores  at  Albany,  and  taken  possession  of  that  city.  Gates 
aAerward  declared  that,  had  such  an  event  occurred,  he  must  have  retreated  into  New 
England,  and  Burgoyne  would  have  escaped.  But,  instead  of  becoming  honorable  victors, 
Vaughan  and  his  party  appeared  content  to  fulfill  the  office  and  earn  the  renown  of  success* 
fill  marauders.  They  may  have  thought  that  their  operations  would  divert  Gates's  atten- 
tion, and  cause  him  to  detach  troops  for  the  defense  of  the  country  below,  and  thus  so  weaken 
his  force  as  to  enable  Burgoyne  to  conquer  or  escape.  But  this  effect  was  not  produced,  and 
the  expedition  was  fruitless  of  good  to  the  cause  of  the  king.  Gates  at  that  very  time  was 
making  the  most  honorable  propositions  to  Burgoyne  for  a  surrender,  and,  when  he  heard  of 
Vaughan's  operations,  he  wrote  that  officer  a  letter  replete  with  just  severity.* 

Kingston  was  the  scene  of  the  execution  of  several  Loyalists  during  the  Revolution,  and 
there  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  spy,  who  was  caught  at  New  Windsor,  with  a  dispatch  for  Bur- 
goyne in  a  silver  bullet  (of  which  I  shall  hereafter  write),  was  hung  upon  the  limb    October  \% 
of  an  apple-tree.     Several  Tories  saved  their  lives  by  consenting  to  enlist  in  the        ^'^• 
Continental  army. 

The  depredations  of  the  Indians  and  Tories  in  the  Warwasing  and  Mamakating  Valleys, 
and  other  portions  of  Ulster  county,  from  1778  till  near  the  close  of  the  war,  will  bo  noticed 
hereafter,  in  connection  with  the  Minisink  massacre.     Let  us  now  make  a  flying  visit  to  the' 
Revolutionary  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingston,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  battle-ground 
of  Bennington. 

With  the  exception  of  the  <'  Constitution  House"  (depicted  on  page  387)  and  two  or  three 
other  stone  buildings,  and  the  venerable  tomb-stones  in  the  old  Dutch  burying-ground,  Kings- 
ton presents  little  attraction  to  the  seeker  of  Revolutionary  relics.*  Its  hills,  and  rich  plains, 
and  distant  mountain  scenery  are  still  there,  but  greatly  modified  by  cultivation.  I  passed 
the  morning  in  the  village,  with  General  Smith,  and  at  about  noon  proceeded  to  Rondout. 
This  thriving  little  village  is  nestled  in  a  secluded  nook  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rondout  Creek, 
which  here  comes  flowing  through  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge  among  the  hills,  and  mingles 
its  waters  with  the  Hudson.  Mr.  Gossman,  the  editor  of  the  Courier^  kindly  ofiered  to  ac- 
company me  to  points  of  interest  connected  with  the  Revolution,  and  I  passod  the  remainder 
of  the  day  in  a  pleasant  ramble  with  him.     Crossing  the  creek  in  a  skiflf  to  its  southwestern 

*  He  concluded  his  letter  by  saying,  '*  Is  it  thus  that  the  generals  of  the  king  expect  to  make  converts  to 
the  royal  cause  ?  Their  cruelties  operate  as  a  contrary  eflfect :  independence  is  founded  upon  the  universal 
disgust  of  the  people.  The  fortune  of  war  has  delivered  into  my  hands  older  and  abler  generals  than  Gen- 
eral Vaughan  is  reputed  to  be :  their  condition  may  one  day  become  his,  and  then  no  human  power  can 
save  him  from  the  just  vengeance  of  an  offended  people.''  The  friends  of  the  king  were  also  displeased  at 
the  movement.  One  of  the  leading  loyalists  of  New  York,  writing  to  Joseph  Galloway,  said,  "  Why  a  de- 
lay was  made  of  seven  days  after  Clinton  had  taken  the  forts,  we  are  ignorant  of.  The  Highland  forts  were 
taken  on  the  6th  of  October;  Esopus  was  burned  on  the  13th;  Burgoyne's  convention  was  signed  on  the 
17th.  There  was  no  force  to  oppoee  even  open  boats  on  the  river.  Why,  then,  did  not  the  boats  proceed 
immediately  to  Albany  ?  Had  Clinton  gone  forward,  Burgoyne's  army  had  been  saved.  Putnam  could  not 
have  crossed  to  Albany.  The  army  amused  themselves  by  burning  Esopus,  and  the 
houses  of  individuals  on  the  river  bank."  Clinton  and  the  brothers  Howe  seem  to  have 
been  perfect  malaprops,  striking  at  the  wrong  time,  and  withholding  a  blow  when  most 
appropriate  and  promising  the  best  success. 

'  In  the  old  grave-yard  rest  the  remains  of  some  of  the  Huguenots  and  of  many  of 
their  descendants ;  and  there  repose  the  bodies  of  not  a  few  who  suffered  during  the 
war  for  independence.  Some  of  the  earlier  grave-stones  are  rude  monuments.  One 
of  them,  at  the  head  of  the  grave  of  Abraham  De  Witt,  is  delineated  in  the  engraving. 
The  inscription  is  rudely  carved.  The  tall  and  slender  slate  stone  is  supported  by  a 
oedar  post,  which  was  probably  set  up  when  the  stone  was  erected,  yet  it  is  perfectly 
preserved,  and  retains  its  odor.  I  saw  it  there  fifteen  years  ago,  and  then  "  the  oldest 
inhabitant"  remembered  it  from  his  boyhood.  The  meaning  of  IVLY  may  need  to  be 
explained  to  young  readers.  I  was  used  for  J  and  Y  for  U  in  former  times,  and  the 
letters,  therefore,  make  the  word  JULY. 
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m  Kotna  or  tu  tUnmon. 


■ide,  we  called  upon  the  TeoenUe  John  Sleight,  now  eighty  jeut  old,  who  lirea  in  tlw 
dwelling'  of  hii  Ikther,  on  the  ilope  of  a  high  hill  near  the  water.  He  had  a  clear  recollec- 
tion of  the  landing  of  the  Britiah,  and  directed  na  to  the  difiercnt  looalittea  at  the  month  of  the 
oteek.  He  laid  there  were  only  three  bonaea  where  Rondoot  now  is,  and  they  were  burned. 
The  oocupanta  fled  to  Marbletown,  and  the  few  aoldien  stationed  at  the  redoubt  on  the  hill, 
a  httle  northeaat  of  the  village,  with  a  tingle  cannon,  followed  the  flying  inhabitanta.  The 
enemy  did  not  eroM  the  oreek,  and  the  home  of  Mr.  Sleight  waa  spared. 

From  the  high  hiUi  a  qnailei  of  a  mile  kota  Mr.  Sleight'a  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  land- 

■'~  '  ■  -  ,  ing-plaoea  of  both  diTiaioH 

.  - '  ''■  of  the  enemy,  aa  aeen  in  the 

.-,  '  r-,  eDgTETing.     The  water  «x- 

>-      "''  ^    .:'..         tending  m  the  left  ia  Kmi- 

dout  Creek,  and  that  on  the 
right  and  beyond  the  long 
point  ia  the  Hudua  River, 
the  apectator  looking  north- 
east. The  high  point  on  the 
left  ia  the  place  where  the  re- 
doubt waa  thiowD  up.  "Die 
amall  building  beyond,  stand- 
ing np(»i  the  water's  edge,  ii 
upon  Ponkhocken  Point, '  and 
in  the  cove  between  it  and 
the  redoubt  is  the  place  where  the  enemy  landed.  The  long  point  in  the  distance  is  the 
present  landing,  immediately  above  Which,  in  a  sandy  cove,  the  main  division  of  the  British 
army  debarked.  An  amusing  anecdote  waa  related  to  me,  connected  with  that  event.  Be- 
tween the  point  and  Ponkhocken  are  extensive  flats,  bare  at  low  water,  and  yielding  much 
ooarte  grass.  When  the  enemy  landed,  some  Dutchmen  were  at  work  just  below  the  pomt, 
and  were  not  aware  of  the  fact  until  they  saw  the  dreaded  red-coats  near  them.  It  was 
low  water,  and  across  the  flats  toward  Ponkhocken  they  fled  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry 
them,  not  presuming  to  look  behind  them,  lest,  like  Lqt's  wife,  they  might  be  detained.  The 
summer  hay-makers  had  left  a  rake  on  the  marsh  meadow,  and  upon  this  one  of  the  fogitivei 
trod.  The  handle  flew  up  behind  him,  and  gave  him  a  severe  blow  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
Not  doubting  that  a  "  Britisher"  was  close  upon  his  heels,  he  stopped  short,  and,  throwing 
up  his  handa  imploringly,  exclaimed,  "O,  mein  Cot  I  mein  Cot !  I  kivs  up.  Hoorah  £n 
King  Shorge  !"  The  innocent  rake  was  all  the  enemy  that  was  near,  and  the  Dutchman's 
sudden  eonveraion  to  loyalty  was  known  only  to  a  companion  in  the  race,  who  had  outstrip- 
ped him  a  few  paces. 

Passing  along  the  river  road  to  the  upper  point,  we  visited  the  landing-place  of  the  Brit- 
ish. A  la^  portion  of  the  cove  is  now  filled  by  a  mass  of  earth,  rocks,  and  trees  that  slid 
down  from  the  high  shore  a  few  years  ago.  The  heaps  of  blue  clay  have  the  appearance 
of  huge  rocks,  and  will  doubtless  become  luch  in  time,  by  induration.  Returning  to  Ron- 
dout,  I  rode  over  to  Kingston  at  about  sunset,  passed  the  evening  with  Mr.  Vanderlyn'  the 
painter,  and  at  midnight  embarked  in  a  steamer  for  Albany. 

Sept  ST.  ^^^  morning  waa  cold,  and  every  thing  without  was  white  with  hoai  frost.  I  was 
"^  in  Troy  a  httle  after  sunrise,  and  at  eight  o'clock,  seated  with  the  driver  upon  a  mail- 
coach,  was  ascending  the  long  hills  on  the  road  toHoosick,  in  Rensselaer  oounty,*  about  twenty- 

■  The  ferr;  to  Rhinebeok  was  Irom  Ponkbooken  Poiat  until  1814,  whan  the  cannwaj  wu  aonitinoted 
at  the  upper  pcunt,  and  the  fBrry  and  landing  established  there. 

■  Mr.  Vanderlyn  u  a  native  oT  Ein^^toa.  He  redded  manj  jears  in  Europe,  where  be  pointed  his  Urge 
piotare  of  tbe  l^itdiii^  of  Cohimiiit,  for  ihe  rolunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  It  was  oompleted  abonl 
three  yean  ago  (1846),  and  now  oooupias  iti  appropriale  plaoe. 

'  The  original  Jfimor  of  Rmmtair,  or  RtnuilatTmick,  included  all  of  Renaaelaer  ooootf.  except  Hooeiek, 
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five  miles  ea<t  of  tbe  Hudwn.  The  country  is  very  elevated  uul  hilly,  and,  when  three  milea 
eait  of  Troy,  the  Green  Mountaini  were  leen  in  the  diataaoe.  Before  tbe  Hoosick  Valley  is 
leaohed,  the  country  becomeB  extremely  broken  and  pictaresque.  We  descended  by  a  roman- 
tic  mountain  road  into  the  valley,  a  little  paet  noon,  and  halted  at  Richmond's,  at  Hoosick  Four 
Corners.  This  is  the  nearest  point,  on  the  turnpike,  to  the  Bennington  battle-ground.  The 
nad  thither  akirted  the  Hoosick  River  northward  for  thiee  railea,  to  the  falls,'  where  we  turned 
eastward,  and  passed  through  North  Hooaick,  aituated  at  the  junction  of  the  Walloomscoick  and 


White  Creeks.  Hera 
is  still  atanding  the 
old  mill  known  at  Van 
Schaick's  In  the  Ker- 
olution.  It  was  occu* 
pied  by  a  party  of  Amer- 
ioana  when  Baume  and 
his  Heaaians  approach- 
ed ;  and  here  the  mem- 
otabLe  battle  of  Ben- 
nington ended.  From 
this  mill,  along  the 
hills  and  the  valley  on 
the  right  bank  of  the 
Walloomscoick,  to  the 
bridge  near  the  house  of 
Mr.  Bamet,  two  milea 
above,  is  the  aoene  of 
tiie  battle;  and  the  hot- 
test of  the  fight  (which 


Vah  Bauicift  HILL.' 


occurred  when  tbe  Hea- 
aians retreated  from  the 
heights)  took  place  be- 
tween the  little  facto- 
ry village  of  Starkvilla 
and  the  house  of  Mi. 
Taber.  These  allu- 
■ioDB  will  be  better  un- 
derstood aller  consult- 
ing the  history. 

The  conflict  called 
the  battle  of  Benning- 
ton' was  a  part  of  the 
operations  connected 
with  Burgoyne's  inva- 
sion from  Canada,  in 
tbe  Bumroer  and  au- 
tumn of  1777.  The 
delay  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced at  Skenesbor- 


ough  and  on  hia  way  to  Fort  Edward  had  lo  reduced  his  itorea  and  provisions,  that  a  le- 

Schsghticoke,  and  Fittstown,  and  also  the  greater  part  of  Albany  county.  The  citj  of  Albany  ia  near  the 
center  of  the  manor.  This  domain  wu  granted  to  Killian  Van  Rensselaer  by  patent  from  the  Stales-Gen- 
eral of  Holland,  after  he  had  pnrohased  the  native  right  to  the  soil  in  1641,  and  was  twenty-four  miles  wide, 
on  both  sides  of  the  iJTer,  and  about  forty-two  milea  long  east  and  west.  When  the  English  oame  into 
poasession  <^  the  countiy,  the  right  to  hia  donutin  of  the  proprietor  of  Rensselaer wyek,  who  was  called  the 
painKm,*  was  not  questioned,  and  on  the  4th  of  Mareh,  1685,  it  was  confirmed  by  letters  patent  under  the 
great  seal  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

'  At  the  Hoosick  Falls  is  a  mannfaciuiing  village  containing  about  one  bnodred  dweUingi,  The  river 
hero  falls  about  forty  feet,  and  afforda  very  eitensive  water  power.  Near  tbe  factories  I  observed  a  haod- 
tome  octaganal  edifice,  oa  the  road  side,  on  tbe  front  of  which,  in  prominent  letters,  is  tbe  following  : 


SACRED  TO  SCIENCE, 
rth.  and  *k  j.  what  are  ODtoIil 
bandiwdrii.  both  modern  and  old." 


Of  Cod'. 

It  contains,  I  was  told,  a  large  coQection  of  natural  curiosities,  which  the  wealthy  and  tasteful  proprietor 
takes  pleasure  in  exhibiting  freely. 

*  This  battle  was  fought  within  the  town  of  Hoosick,  and  Sve  or  six  miles  from  Bennington.  At  that 
lime  tbe  boundary  line  between  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  (Venoont,  as  a  state,  not  being  then  in  ex- 
istence) was  at  the  Green  Mountains,  and  Bennington  was  claimed  to  bo  within  the  bordnra  of  New  York. 

'  This  view  is  taken  from  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Walloorascoiok,  a  little  below  tbe  bridge.  The  mill  belong, 
ed  to  a  Whig  named  Van  Schaick,  who  had  joined  General  Stark's  collecting  forces  at  Bennington.  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Baume  wrote  the  following  dispatch  to  Burgoyne  from  this  place : 

"  Sn«dk.t  I4tli  Angnit,  ITTT,  B  o'clock. 

'"  Sib — I  have  the  honor  to  infom  yonr  exoelleDcy  that  I  arrived  here  at  eight  in  the  morning,  having  had 
intelligence  of  a  party  of  the  enemy  being  in  poasession  of  a  mill,  whkih  they  abandoned  at  our  approach ; 

*  lliLf  title  wH  given  to  thoae  Dulcb  purehasen  of  laoda  who  bongSit  tbe  loQ  [alrl;  from  tbe  natirei,  and  planted  a  colony. 
There  were  •eTeral  oUraun  ciutci.  but  Ibul  □(  Van  RenHcL«r  la  the  ohIt  one  not  dijnirbed  bj  polidcal  cfaangei.    TbU,  bow- 

rdoD,  and,  for  nveral  ;eara  pait,  mttt^rniuM,  u  the  oppuWon  la  ttia  patrooo  prirllega  la  call- 
the  piblle  mind  onlkTorabls  to  neh  Tan  lauded  moiiopollaB. 
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plenishmeat  was  necessary.  Informed  that  the  Americans  had  a  large  quantity  of  these, 
and  of  cattle  and  horses,  at  Bennington  and  in  the  vicinity,  he  resolved,  with  the  advice  of 
Major  Skene,  to  send  a  detachment  of  his  army  thither  to  capture  them.  Both  Phillips  and 
Reidesel,  the  most  experienced  of  his  generals,  were  opposed  to  the  measure  ;  but  Burgoyne, 
actuated  by  an  overweening  confidence  in  his  strength,  and  deceived  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
Royalist  party  in  the  colonies,'  dispatched  Lieutenant-colonel  Baume  thither  with'five  hund- 
red Hessians,  Canadians,  and  Tories,  and  one  hundred  Indians.  Burgoyne*s  instructions  to 
the  commander  of  the  expedition,  dated  August  9th,  1777,*  declared  the  objects  to  be  to  tiy 
the  aflections  of  the  county,  to  disconcert  the  councils  of  the  enemy,  to  mount  Reidesel's  dra- 
goons, to  complete  Peters's  corps  [of  Loyalists],  and  to  obtain  large  supplies  of  cattle,  horses, 
and  carriages.  Baume  was  directed  "  to  scour  the  country  from  Rockingham  to  Otter  Creek,*' 
to  go  down  Connecticut  River  as  far  as  Brattleborough,  and  return  by  the  great  road  to  Al- 
bany, there  to  meet  General  Burgoyne,  and  to  endeavor  to  make  the  country  believe  his  corps 
was  the  advanced  body  of  the  geheral's  army,  who  was  to  cross  Connecticut  River  and  pro- 
ceed to  Boston.  He  ordered  that  "  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  acting  under  the  Congress, 
should  be  made  prisoners."  Baume  was  also  instructed  "  to  tax  the  towns  where  they  halted 
with  such  articles  as  they  wanted,  and  take  hostages  for  the  performance,  Sec, ;  to  bring  all 
horses  fit  to  mount  the  dragoons  or  to  serve  as  battalion  horses  for  the  troops,  with  as  many 
saddles  and  bridles  as  could  be  found.''  Burgoyne  stipulated  the  number  of  horses  to  be 
brought  at  thirteen  hundred  at  least,  and  more  if  they  could  be  obtained,  and  directed  them 
to  bo  "  tied  in  strings  of  ten  each,  in  order  that  one  man  might  lead  ten  horses."  Dr.  Thatcher, 
in  his  Journal,  says,  "  This  redoubtable  commander  surely  must  be  one  of  the  happiest  men 
of  the  age,  to  imagine  such  prodigious  achievements  were  at  his  command  ;  that  ^uch  inval- 
uable resources  were  within  his  grasp.  But,  alas  !  the  wisest  of  men  are  liable  to  disap> 
pointment  in  their  sanguine  calculations,  and  to  have  their  favorite  projects  frustrated  by  the 
casualties  of  war.  This  is  remarkably  verified  in  the  present  instance."* 
August,  With  these  full  instructions,  Baume  left  his  encampment  on  the  13th,  and  the 
1777.  next  day  arrived  at  the  mill  on  the  Walloomscoick.  He  reached  Cambridge  on  the 
evening  previous,  near  which  place  an  advanced  guard  of  Tories  and  Indians  attacked  a 
small  party  of  Americans  who  were  guarding  some  cattle.  The  patriots,  aAer  delivering  a 
well-directed  fire,  retreated  to  the  woods,  leaving  five  of  their  number  behind,  prisoners. 
Some  horses  were  captured,  but,  according  to  a  dispatch  from  Baume  to  Burgoyne,  the  In- 
dians who  secured  them  destroyed  or  drove  away  all  that  were  not  paid  for  in  ready  cash. 
In  his  whole  expedition  Burgoyne  found  the  savages  more  trouble  than  profit.  Let  us  leave 
the  invader  at  **  Sancoik's,"  while  we  take  a  retrospect  of  relative  events  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans. 

On  the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga,  and  the  advance  of  Burgoyne  toward  the  Hudson,  the 
Eastern  States  were  filled  with  alarm.  Burgoyne's  destination  was  not  certainly  known, 
and  when  he  was  at  Skenesborough  it  was  thought  that  Boston  might  bo  the  point  to  which 
he  would  march.     The  whole  frontier  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  was  uncovered, 

bat,  in  their  usual  way,  fired  from  the  bushes,  and  took  their  road  to  Bennington.  A  savage  was  slightly 
wounded ;  they  broke  down  the  bridge,  which  has  retarded  our  march  above  an  hour ;  they  left  in  the  mill 
about  seventy-eight  barrels  of  very  fine  flour,  one  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  twenty  barrels  of  salt,  and  about 
.£1000  worth  of  pearlash  and  potash.  I  have  ordered  thirty  provincisds  and  an  officer  to  guard  the  provi- 
sions and  the  pass  of  the  bridge.  By  five  prisoners  taken  here,  they  agree  that  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
hundred  are  at  Bennington,  but  are  supposed  to  leave  it  on  our  approach.  I  will  proceed  so  far  to-day  as 
to  fall  on  the  enemy  early  to-morrow,  and  make  such  disposition  as  I  may  think  necessary,  from  the  intelli- 
gence I  may  receive.  People  [Tories]  are  flocking  in  hourly,  but  want  to  be  armed.  The  savages  can 
not  be  controlled ;  they  ruin  and  take  every  thing  they  please. 

"  I  am  your  excellency's  most  humble  servant, 

'*  F.  Baume." 

'  Major  Skene  assured  him  that  ^*  the  friends  to  the  British  cause  were  as  five  to  one,  and  that  they  want- 
ed only  the  appearance  of  a  protecting  power  to  show  themselves." — Gordon^  ii.,  242. 

'  The  original  of  these  instructions  is  in  the  archives  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

'  Military  Journal,  p.  92. 
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MeMOre  for  defending  New  Hampshire.  Langdon't  Patriotism.  Raising  of  Troops.  General  Stark. 

and  Btrenuous  efibrts  were  at  once  made  for  the  defense  of  these  states,  particularly  New 
Hampshire,  which  was  lying  nearest  the  scene  of  danger.  The  Committee  of  Safety  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Grants  (now  Vermont)  wrote  to  the  New  Hampshire  Committee  of  Safety 
at  Exeter,  apprising  ihem.  of  the  pressing  danger  near,  and  imploring  their  assistance.  The 
Provincial  Assembly  had  finished  their  session,  and  had  gone  home,  but  a  summons  from  the 
committee  brought  them  together  again  in  three  days.  Despondency  seemed  to  pervade  the 
whole  convention  when  they  met,  until  the  patriotic  John  Langdon,*  then  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly,  thus  addressed  them :  "I  have  three  thousand  dollars  in  hard  money.  I  will 
pledge  my  plate  for  three  thousand  more.  I  have  seventy  hogsheads  of  Tobago  rum,  which 
shall  be  sold  for  the  most  it  will  bring.  These  are  at  the  service  of  the  state.  If  we  suc- 
ceed in  defending  our  firesides  and  homes,  I  may  be  remunerated  ;  if  we  do  not,  the  property 
will  be  of  no  vidue  to  me.  Our  old  friend  Stark,  who  so  nobly  sustained  the  honor  of  our 
state  at  Bunker  Hill,  may  be  safely  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise,  and  we 
will  check  the  progress  of  Burgoyne.'' 

Langdon's  patriotic  spirit  seemed  to  be  infused  into  the  Assembly,  for  the  most  energetic 
measures  were  planned  and  put  in  operation.  The  whole  militia  of  the  state  was  formed 
into  two  brigades.  The  first  was  placed  under  the  command  of  William  Whipple  (one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence),  and  the  second,  of  John  Stark.  They  or- 
dered one  fourth  part  of  Stark's  brigade  and  one  fourth  of  three  regiments  of  Whipple's  to 
march  immediately,  under  the  command  of  the  former,  to  the  frontiers  of  the  state,  and  con- 
front the  enemy.  The  militia  officers  were  empowered  to  disarm  the  Tories.  A  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer  was  ordered  and  observed. 

Stark  was  then  a  private  citizen.  He  had  been  a  brigadier  with  Washington  at  Trenton 
and  Princeton,  and,  when  the  army  went  into  winter-quarters  at  Morristown,  returned  to 
New  Hampshire  on  a  recruiting  expedition.  Having  filled  his  regiments,  he  returned  to 
Exeter  to  await  orders,  and  there  learned  that  several  junior  officers  had  been  promoted  by 
Congress,  while  he  was  left  out  of  the  list.  Feeling  greatly  aggrieved,  he  resigned  unrch, 
his  commission  and  lefl  the  army,  not,  however,  to  desert  his  country  in  the  hour  of  ^'^- 
peril,  for,  like  General  Schuyler,  he  was  active  for  good  while  divested  of  military  authority. 
He  was  very  popular,  and  the  Assembly  regarded  him  as  a  pillar  of  strength  in  upholding 
the  confidence  and  courage  of  the  militia  of  the  state.  That  body  ofiered  him  the  com- 
mand, and,  laying  aside  his  private  griefs,  he  once  more  donned  his  armor  and  went  to  the 
field,  stipulating,  however,  that  he  should  not  be  obliged  to  join  the  main  army,  but  hang 
upon  the  wing  of  the  enemy  on  the  borders  of  his  state,  strike  when  opportunity  should  ofier, 
according  to  his  own  discretion,  and  be  accountable  to  no  one  but  the  Assembly  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Joy  pervaded  the  militia  when  their  favorite  commander  was  announced  as  their  chief, 
and  they  cheerfully  flocked  to  his  standard,  which  was  raised,  first  at  Charleston  and  then 
at  Manchester,  twenty  miles  north  of  Bennington,  where  Colonel  Seth  Warner,  with  his 
Massachusetts  men,  was  posted.  This  was  only  the  remnant  of  the  regiment  that  so  gal- 
lantly opposed  the  enemy  at  Hubbardton  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  was  then  recruiting  at 

'  John  Langdon  was  bom  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  1740.  He  received  a  mercantile  edaca- 
tion,  and  for  several  years  prosecnted  business  npon  the  sea,  and,  when  the  Revolation  broke  ont,  was  a 
leading  merchant  in  Portsmouth.  He  espoused  the  republican  cause,  and  was  one  of  the  pi^rty  which  re- 
moved the  powder  and  military  stores  from  Fort  William  and  Mary,  at  New  Castle,  in  1774.  He  was  a 
delegate  in  the  Continental  Congress  in  1775  and  1776.  For  a  short  time  he  commanded  a  company  of 
volunteers  in  Vermont  and  on  Rhode  Island.  He  was  Speaker  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1776  and  1777.  He  was  Continental  agent  in  New 
Hampshire  in  1779,  and  was  again  elected  a  delegate  to  Congress  in  1783.  He  served  in  the  Legislature 
of  his  state  for  several  years,  and  in  1788  was  chosen  President  of  New  Hampshire.  The  next  year  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  m  1794  was  re-elected  for  another  term  of  six  years. 
From  1805  till  1811  he  was  four  years  governor  of  the  state,  and  then  retired  into  private  life.  He  was 
of  Jefferson's  political  school,  and  in  1812  the  majority  in  Congress  selected  him  for  Vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  but  he  declined  the  honor.  He  died  at  Portsmouth,  September  18th,  1819,  aged  seventy- 
eight  years. 


'■"ffi^ 
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ManchestcT.     There  Stark  met  General  DdcoId,  who  had  been  wnt  by  Geuetai 
Sohuyler,  then  in  command  of  the  Northern  Department,  to  conduct  him  and  his  ro- 
oruttB  to  the  Uudwn.     Stark  General  Stark  to  oooformhim- 

poRitiTely  lefuaed  to  go,  and  /'"'"^'^^k  '"^^  ^  ^^^  ume  rule*  which 

exhibited  the   written   terma  /       ^^  other  general  officers  of  the 

upon  which  he  had  consented  IL    '^  m  militia  were  subject  to  when- 

to  appear  in  the  field  at  all.  %   ^  ^*°'  ^^'  ^^'^  called  out  at 

Hia  refusal  was  oommunica-  vC--^  *^"    expense    of  the   United 

ted  to  Congreu,  and  that  body  ^^S^  Statea.'"     Thli    was    sound 

resolved     that     the  ■  \^BtV^^  military   logic,   but  was   not 

Assembly    of   New  jM^^KBKL.^i^  adapted  to  the  oiroumstances 

Hamphire  should  be  inform-  ^RiBl^HffflKvw"'  *"  question.  Goneral  Stark, 
ed  that  the  instructions  which  /  itB'  '^wEISiWlifj  \_^  as  well  as  the  Assembly  of 
they  had  given  General  Stark  .™        ^^^SO^  New  Hampshire,  knew  bett« 

were  "  destructiTC  of  milita-  _  :'  . ,  J*  ^|  th»a  CoDgiess  what  policy,  in 

ly  subordination,  and  highly  "~      i  the  prcmiaet,  was  most  oondu- 

prejudicial  to  the  common  /I  cive  to  the  general  good, 

cause;"  and  the  Assembly  (  y/t-^y,-,  ^JZ//  y^/  and  the  sequel  proved  that 
was  desired  "  to  instruct  ^  t-  X/  C-^'^^         \       the  apparent  insubordina- 

tion, which  seemed  so  "  highly  prejudicial  to  the  common  cause,"  was  productive  of  great 
benefits  to  the  country.     It  was  at  this  very  juncture  that  Burgoyne  was  planning  his  ex- 
pedition to  Bennington,  and  on  the  day  of  the  date  of  Baume's  instiuctioDS  Stark 
*■*"*■    arrived  at  that  place. 

Informed  of  the  presence  of  Indians  at  Cambridge,  twelve  miles  north  of  Bennington,  and 
of  their  attack  upon  the  party  of  Americans  there, >  he  detached  Lieutenant-col- 
"  ■    onel  Gregg,  with  two  hundred  men,  to  oppose  their  march.     Toward  night  he 

leceived  information  that  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  with  a  train  of  artillery,  was  in  the 
rear  of  the  Indians,  and  in  full  march  for  Bennington.  Stark  inunediately  rallied  his  bri- 
gade, with  all  the  militia  that  had  collected  at  Bennington,  and  teat  out  an  urgent  call  for 
the  mihtia  in  the  vicinity.  He  also  sent  an  order  to  the  ofiicer  in  command  of  Colonel  War- 
ner's regiment,  at  Manchester,  to  march  his  men  to  Bennington  immediately.  The  order 
was  promptly  obeyed,  and  they  arrived  in  the  night,  thoroughly  drenched  with  rain.  On 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  about  the  time  when  Baume  was  at  Van  Sohaick's  Mills,  Stark,* 
with  his  whole  force,  was  moving  forward  to  support  Colonel  Gregg.  He  was  accompa- 
nied by  Colonels  Warner,  Williams,  and  Brush.  The  regiment  of  the  former  was  not  with 
him ;  they  remained  at  Bennington,  to  dry  themselves  and  prepare  their  arms  for  action. 
After  marching  about  five  miles,  they  met  Gregg  retreating,  and  the  enemy  within  a  mile 

'  Joamala  of  Coagrau,  vol.  ill.,  273. 

'  John  Stark  was  the  son  of  s  native  of  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  and  wu  born  in  Loadondeny,  New  Hamp- 
ihire,  Angoit  28di,  ITSS.  His  rather  removed  to  DerTySelil  (now  Manchester),  UD  the  Merrimao,  in  1736. 
While  on  a  hunting  expedition  in  17S2,  young  Stark  was  taken  prisoner  and  oarried  ofT  by  a  party  of  St. 
Francis  Indians.  He  was  redeemed  by  a  Boslon  friend  for  the  Bum  of  one  hundred  and  three  dollars,  to  pay 
which  he  went  on  another  banting  expedition  on  tba  AodroBcoggin.  He  nerved  id  Rogera'i  company  of 
Rangers  dnring  the  Frennh  and  Indian  war,  and  was  made  a  captain  in  17S6.  Repairing  to  Cambridge  on 
hearing  of  the^battie  of  Lexington,  he  reoeived  a  colonel's  oommiiaion,  and  on  the  same  day  enlisted  eight  hmvl- 
red  men.  He  fought  bravely  on  Bunker  Hill,  his  rei^imenC  forming  a  portion  of  the  led  of  the  Amerioan  line, 
and  its  only  defense  being  a  rail  inolosure  covered  with  hay.  He  went  to  Canada  in  the  Spring  of  1776,  and 
in  the  attack  at  Trenton  oommaaded  the  van  of  the  right  wing.  Ha  was  also  in  (be  battle  of  Princaloo. 
In  March,  1777,  be  resigned  his  commission,  and  retired  to  bis  farm.  He  commanded  the  New  Hampshire 
militia  at  the  battle  of  Bennington,  in  August,  1777,  and  is  September  enlisted  a  new  and  larj^er  force,  and 
joined  the  Continental  army,  under  Gates,  with  (he  rank  of  major  general.  He  served  in  Rhode  Island  in 
1778  and  1779,  and  in  New  Jersey  in  1780.  In  1781  he  had  the  command  of  the  Northern  Depanment 
at  Saratoga.  At  the  close  of  the  war  be  left  all  public  employments.  In  1818  Congress  voted  him  a  pen- 
sion of  sixty  dollars  a  month.  He  died  on  the  Sth  of  May,  1822,  in  the  ninety-third  year  oC  his  age.  He 
was  buried  on  a  email  hill  near  the  Merrimac,  at  Manobeater,  and  over  his  remains  is  a  granite  obelisk,  ia- 
MTibed  with  the  words  Majob  GEnalAL  Staei.    A  ooscly  monnment  is  now  in  ooDtomplation. 
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of  him.     Stuk  immediately  diepoaed  his  &miy  fbi  battle,  and  Bttume  and  his  men,  halting 
advantageouily  upon  high  ground  near  a  bond  in  the  Walloomecoick  River,  began  to  in> 

trench  themselves.  Per* 
oeiving  this,  Staik  fell 
back  about  a  mile,  to  wait 
for  re-enforcementi  and 
arrange  a  plan  of  attack. 
Baume,  in  the  mean  time, 
alarmed  at  the  strength  of 
the  Americans,  sent  an  ex- 
press toBurgoyne  foi  aid. 
Colonel  Breyman  was  im- 
qoediately  dispatched  with 
about  iive  hundred  men, 
but  he  did  not  arrive  in 
time  to  lender  eisentitd 
(ervice. 

The  16th  wai  jj  „, 
rainy,  and  both  ^'"^■ 
parties  employed  the  timo 
in  preparing  for  battle. 
The  Heaaians  and  a  corps 
of  Eangers  weie  strongly 
intrenched  upon  the  high 
ground  north  of  the  Wal- 
loonucoick,  and  a  party 
of  Eangeri  and  German 
grenadiers  were  posted  at 
a  ford  (now  the  bridge  near  Mr.  Bamet't),  where  the  road  to  Bennington  crossed  the  stream. 
Some  Canadians,  and  Feters's  corps  of  Tories,  were  posted  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
near  the  ford.  At  the  foot  of  the  declivity,  on  the  east,  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek, 
some  cbasaeura  were  posted,  and  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  main  intrenchmenti  on  the 
height,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  Peters's  American  volunteers,  or  Tories,  east  up  a 
breast-work.  On  the  same  side,  upon  the  Bennington  Road,  Stark  and  the  main  body  of 
his  army  were  encamped.     The  Walloomsooick,  though  called  a  tiver,  is  a  small  stream, 


Noil. — The  map  here  |;iTea  a  i  copy,  reduced,  of  oae  drawn  by  Lientenant  DorDforil,  nod  pablished  in 
Bnrgoyite's  "  Stati  o/tht  E^^tdition,"  kc.  The  WaUoomscoioh  U  there  erroneonilj  called  Hosaok  (meao- 
ing  Hoosiok),  thai  river  being  oearlj  three  mtlss  distanl  from  the  place  of  the  Hesaisn  intrenchments.  I 
would  here  remark  that  we  are  obliged  lo  rely  almost  solely  npoa  British  aatborities  for  plans  of  our  Revo- 
IndoDary  battles.  They  ars,  in  general,  oorrect,  lo  hr  as  relates  to  the  dispoaition  and  morement  of  Brit- 
iah  troops,  but  are  full  of  errora  respecting  the  moTements  of  the  Americans,  and  also  conoeming  the  topog- 
raphy o!  the  ooonlry,  with  which  they  were  neoBsmrily  little  acquainted.  It  is  too  late  now  to  correei  maaf 
of  these  errors,  (or  the  living  witnesses  have  departed,  and  the  hearsay  evidence  of  a  younger  generation  is 
not  BufRciently  certain  to  justify  any  important  corrections  in  the  published  plans  of  the  battles.  I  have,  there- 
fore, copied  sooh  maps  as  seemed  most  trustwonhy,  and  eodenvored,  by  slight  alteratiiois,  and  by  descrip- 
tions in  the  text,  lo  make  ibem  as  correet  as  possible,  as  gnides  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  military  op- 
erations of  the  time.  In  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  local  traditions,  great  oaatioo  is  nBoeasary  in  receiving 
testimany  ;  and,  where  the  subject  has  historical  importance,  I  have  nnifotmly  rejected  tiaditione,  unless  sup- 
ported by  other  and  ooncurrent  authority,  or  the  strongest  probability. 

The  group  upon  this  map,  composed  of  a  drum  without  a  head,  a  musket,  sword,  and  grenadier's  cap,  is 
arepresentationof  those  objects  thus  arranged  and  hanging  over  the  door  of  the  Massacboselts  Senate  Cham- 
ber at  Boston.  They  are  trophies  of  the  Bennington  battle,  and  were  presented  by  General  Stark  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Masaaohnselta.  The  grenadier's  cap  is  made  of  a  coarse  labno  resembling  flannel,  dyed 
red,  and  on  the  front  is  a  lari^e  figured  brass  plate.  The  dmm  is  brass ;  the  sword  ba 
guard  and  hilt)  and  the  bayonet  attached  lo  the  moshet  is  blunted  and  bent. 
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every  wheTS  fordable  when  the  water  is  of  ordinary  depth.     Lying  in  the  midst  of  high 
hiUa,  its  volume  ia  i>A«n  suddenly  increased  by  rains. 

Notwitfaataading-  th«  rain  fell  copiously  on  the  15th,  there  was  ume  skirmishing.  The 
Americans,  in  small  parties,  fell  upon  detachments  of  the  enemy  ;  and  so  annoying  did  thia 
mode  of  warfare  become,  that  the  IndiAas  began  to  desert  Colonel  Baume,  "  because,"  as 
they  told  him,  "  the  woods  were  filled  with  Yankees."  The  HasaiaDs  continued  their  worka 
upon  the  hill.  By  night  they  were  strongly  intrenched,  and  had  mounted  two  pieces  of 
ordnance  which  they  brought  with  them. 


Tiu  ButNUniToH  l)*Tm-i 


During  the  night  of  the  1 5th,  Colonel  Symonda,  with  n  body  of  Berkshire  militia,  arrived. 
Among  them  was  the  Rev.  Hr.  Allen,  of  Pittsfield,  whose  bellicow  ardor  was  of  the  most 
glowing  kind.  Before  daylight,  and  while  the  rain  was  yet  falling,  the  impatient  ahepherd, 
who  had  many  of  his  flock  with  him,  went  to  Stark,  and  said,  "  General,  the  people  of  Berk- 
shire have  often  been  summoned  to  the  field  without  being  allowed  to  fight,  and,  if  you  do 
not  now  give  them  a  chance,  they  have  resolved  never  to  turn  out  again."  "  Well,"  said 
Stark,  "  do  you  wish  to  march  now,  while  it  is  dark  and  raining  7"  "  No,  not  just  thia 
moment,"  replied  the  minister  of  peace.  "  Then,"  said  the  general,  "  if  the  Lord  shall  once 
more  give  us  sunshine,  and  I  do  not  give  you  fighting  enough,  I'll  never  ask  you  to  come  out 
again."  Sunshine  did  indeed  come  with  the  morrow,  for  at  the  opening  of  the  dawn  the 
clouds  broke  away,  and  soon  all  Nature  lay  smiling  in  the  warm  sunlight  of  a  clear  August 
morning ;  and  "  fighting  enough"  was  also  given  the  parson  and  his  men,  for  it  was  a  day 
of  fierce  conflict. 

Angon  18,         Early  in  the  morning  the  troops  of  both  parties  prepared  for  action.     Stark  had 
1''^-        arranged  a  plan  of  attack,  and,  after  carefully  reconnoitering  the  enemy  at  the  dis- 

'  This  view  is  from  the  hill  oa  the  soathwest  bank  of  the  Wslloomscoiok,  a  little  west  of  the  road  (nun 
the  bridge  to  Starkville,  looking  oorthesst.  The  road  over  this  hill  existed  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  and  Is 
lud  down  on  the  map,  pe^e  395.  The  river,  whioh  here  makes  a  sudden  bend,  ia  seen  at  tvo  points — near 
tbe  cattle,  and  at  the  bridge,  in  the  distance,  on  (ho  right.  The  house  on  the  left,  near  the  bridge,  ia  Mr. 
Bamet's,  and  the  road  that  cros-^es  the  center  of  the  picture  from  right  to  left  is  the  road  from  Bennington 
to  Van  Schaick's  or  North  Hoosiok.  It  passes  along  the  river  flat,  at  the  foot  oT  the  hills  where  the  battle 
oocurred.  The  highest  paint  on  the  diitant  hills,  rovcred  with  woods,  is  the  place  where  the  Hessians  were 
intrenobed.  From  that  point,  along  the  bills  to  tbe  loft,  for  about  two  miles,  tbe  conSict  was  earned  on; 
and  upon  the  slopes,  now  cultivated,  moiket-balls  and  other  relics  of  the  battle  have  been  plowed  op. 
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Unco  of  a  mile,  proceeded  to  act  upon  it.  Colonel  NichoU,  with  two  hundred  men»  was  de- 
tached up  the  little  creek  that  empties  into  the  Walloomscoick  above  the  bridge,  to  attack 
the  enemy's  left  in  the  rear,  and  Colonel  Herrick  was  sent  with  three  hundred  to  fall  upon 
the  rear  of  their  right,  with  orders  to  form  a  junction  with  Nichols  before  making  a  general 
assault.  Colonels  Hubbard  and  Stickney  were  ordered  to  march  down  the  Walloomscoick 
with  two  hundred  men,  to  the  right  of  the  enemy,  and  with  one  hundred  men  in  front,  near 
Feters's  intrenched  corps,  in  order  to  divert  Baume's  attention  to  that  point.  Thus  arranged, 
the  action  commenced  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  left,  by 
Colonel  Nichols,  who  marched  up  from  the  deep-wooded  valley,  and  fell  furiously  upon  the 
Hessian  intienchments.  At  the  same  moment  the  other  portions  of  the  American  army 
advanced  to  the  attack.  As  soon  as  the  first  volley  from  Nichols's  detachment  was  heard, 
Stark,  who  remained  with  the  main  body  at  his  camp,  sprang  to  his  saddle  and  gave  the 
word  "  Forward !"  They  pressed  onward  to  the  hill  above  the  Tory  intrenchments,  and 
there  the  whole  field  of  action  was  open  to  their  view.  The  heights  were  wreathed  in  the 
smoke  of  the  cannon  and  musketry,  and  along  the  slopes  and  upon  the  plains  the  enemy  was 
forming  into  battle  order.  ^  The  Americans  rushed  down  upon  the  Tories,  drove  them  across 
the  stream,  and,  following  after  them,  the  whole  of  both  armies  was  soon  engaged  in  the 
fight.  "  It  lasted,"  says  Stark,  in  his  official  account,  "  two  hours,  and  was  the  hottest  I 
ever  saw.  It  was  like  one  continued  clap  of  thunder."  The  Tories,  who  were  driven  across 
the  river,  were  thrown  in  confusion  on  the  Hessians,  who  were  forced  from  their  breast-works 
on  the  heights.  The  Indians,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being  surrounded,  fled  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  between  the  corps  of  Nichols  and  Herrick,  with  horrid  yells  and 
the  jingling  of  cow-bells,  and  the  weight  of  the  conflict  finally  fell  upon  the  brave  corps  of 
Reidesel's  dragoons,  led  by  Colonel  Baume  in  person.  They  kept  their  column  unbroken, 
and,  when  their  ammunition  was  exhausted,  were  led  to  the  charge  with  the  sword.  But 
they  were  finally  overpowered,  and  gave  way,  leaving  their  artillery  and  baggage  on  the 
field.  The  Americans,  like  the  dragoons,  displayed  the  most  indomitable  courage.  With 
their  brown  firelocks,  scarce  a  bayonet,  little  discipline,  and  not  a  single  piece  of  cannon,  they 
ventured  to  attack  five  hundred  well-trained  regulars,  furnished  with  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete arms  and  accouterments,  having  two  pieces  of  artillery,  advantageously  posted,  and  ac- 
companied by  one  hundred  Indians.  The  mingled  incentives  of  a  defense  of  homes  and  prom- 
ises of  plunder*  made  the  American  militia  fight  with  the  bravery  of  disciplined  veterans. 

As  soon  as  the  field  was  won,  the  Americans  dispersed  to  collect  plunder.  This  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  them,  for  at  that  moment  Colonel  Breyman  arrived  with  his  re-enforcements 
for  Baume.  They  had  approached  within  two  miles  before  Stark  was  apprised  of  their  prox- 
imity. The  heavy  rain  on  the  preceding  day  had  kept  them  back,  and,  although  their  march 
had  been  accelerated  on  hearing  the  noise  of  the  battle  just  ended,  they  could  not  reach  the 
field  in  time  to  join  in  the  action.  They  met  the  flying  party  of  Baume,  which  made  a  rally, 
and  the  whole  body  pushed  forward  toward  the  abandoned  intrenchments  on  the  heights. 
Stark  endeavored  to  rally  his  militia,  but  they  were  too  much  scattered  to  be  well  arranged 
for  battle,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were,  for  a  moment,  in  suspense.  Happily  the  corps 
of  Colonel  Warner,  which  was  left  at  Bennington  in  the  morning,  arrived  at  this  juncture, 
fresh  and  well  armed,  and  fell  vigorously  upon  the  enemy.  Stark,  with  what  men  he  had 
been  able  to  collect,  pushed  forward  to  his  assistance.  The  battle  continued  with  obstinacy 
until  sunset.  It  was  a  sort  of  running  conflict,  partly  on  the  plains  and  partly  on  the  hills, 
from  the  heights  to  Van  Schaick's,  where  the  enemy  made  his  last  stand,  and  then  fled  to- 
ward the  Hoosick.     The  Americans  pursued  them  until  dark,  and  Stark  was  then  obliged 


'  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Stark  made  the  laconio  speech  to  his  men,  which  popular  tradition  has  pre- 
served :  ^^  See  there,  men  I  there  are  the  red-coats.  Before  night  they  are  otirs,  or  Molly  Stark  will  be  a 
widow !"  This  speech,  it  is  said,  brought  forth  a  tremendoos  shout  of  applause  from  the  eager  troops, 
which  greatly  alarmed  the  Loyalists  in  their  works  below. 

*  General  Stark,  in  his  orders  in  the  morning,  promised  his  soldiers  all  the  plunder  that  should  be  taken 
in  the  enemy's  camp. — Oordon,  ii.,  244. 
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to  draw  off  his  men  to  prevent  them  from  firing  upon  each  other  in  the  gloom  of  evening. 
Seven  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  made  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Colonel  Baume.  He 
was  wounded,  and  died  soon  afterward.  **  Another  hour  of  daylight,'*  said  Stark,  in  his  of- 
ficial report,  "  and  I  would  have  captured  the  whole  hody."  Besides  the  prisoners,  four 
pieces  of  brass  cannon,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dragoon  swords,  several  hundred  stand  of  arms, 
eight  brass  drums,  and  four  ammunition  wagons  were  secured.  Two  hundred  and  seven  of 
the  enemy  were  killed.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  about  one  hundred  killed,  and  as 
many  wounded.  Greneral  Stark  had  a  horse  killed  under  him,  but  was  not  injured  himself. 
The  total  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  was  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
four,  including  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  Tories.' 

This  victory  was  hailed  with  great  joy  throughout  the  land.  It  was  another  evidence  d 
the  spirit  and  courage  of  the  American  militia  when  led  to  the  field  by  a  good  commander.* 
It  also  crippled  the  strong  arm  of  Burgoyne,  and  revived  the  spirits  of  the  American  army 
at  Cohoes  and  Stillwater.  The  loud  commendatory  voice  of  the  people  forced  Congress  to 
overlook  the  insubordination  of  Greneral  Stark,  which  seemed  so  <<  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
common  cause,"  and  on  the  4th  of  October  resolved,  **  That  the  thanks  of  Congress  be 
presented  to  General  Stark,  of  the  New  Hampshire  militia,  and  the  officers  and  troops 
under  his  command,  for  their  brave  and  successfiil  attack  upon,  and  signal  victory  over,  the 
enemy  in  their  lines  at  Bennington  ;  and  that  Brigadier  Stark  be  appointed  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  the  army  of  the  United  States."' 

When  I  visited  the  Bennington  battle-ground,  every  ancient  resident  in  the  visinity,  who 
had  been  familiar  with  the  locality,  had  departed,  and  I  was  unable  to  find  a  person  who 
oould  point  out  the  exact  place  of  the  German  intrenchments.  A  vendue^  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, had  attracted  the  men  from  home  ;  but,  through  the  general  familiarity  with  the  scenes 
of  Mr.  Richmond,  of  Hoosick  Four  Corners,  who  accompanied  me,  and  aided  by  the  map  of 
Lieutenant  Dumford,  which  I  had  with  me,  the  points  of  interest  were  easily  recognized. 

Ascending  the  rough  hills  northeast  of  Mr.  Bamet's,  we  soon  found,  upon  the  highest  knoll 
on  the  crown  of  the  timbered  heights,  traces  of  the  German  intrenchments.  Portions  of  the 
banks  and  ditches  are  quite  prominent,  and  for  several  rods  on  all  sides  the  timber  is  young, 
the  spot  having  been  cleared  by  the  enemy.  Descending  the  gentle  slope  northward,  we 
emerged  into  cleared  fields,  whence  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  valleys  of  the  White  Creek 
on  the  north  and  of  the  Walloomscoick*  on  the  east.  Here  was  the  place  where  Colonel 
Nichols  made  his  first  attack  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  left.  The  view  of  the  Wallooms- 
eoick  Valley  was  one  of  the  finest  I  ever  beheld.  From  our  point  of  vision  it  stretched  away 
to  the  eastward,  its  extremity  bounded  by  the  lofty  Green  Mountains,  about  nine  miles  dis^ 

^  Grordon,  Ramsay,  Thacher,  Marshall,  Allen,  Burgoyne^s  Defense,  Stedman,  Everett's  Life  of  Stark. 

'  There  are  several  anecdotes  related  in  connection  with  this  battle,  which  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  people 
and  the  soldiers.  Thacber  says  that  an  old  man  had  five  sons  in  the  battle.  On  being  told  that  one  of  them 
was  unfortunate,  he  exclaimed,  "  What,  has  he  misbehaved  ?  Did  he  desert  his  post  or  shrink  from  the 
charge  ?''  ^*  Worse  than  that,"  replied  his  informant.  "  He  was  slain,  but  he  was  fighting  nobly."  ^'  Then 
I  am  satisfied,"  replied  the  old  man ;  *^  bring  him  to  me."  After  the  battle  the  body  of  his  son  was  brought 
to  him.  The  aged  father  wiped  the  blood  from  the  wound,  and  said,  while  a  tear  glistened  in  his  eyes, 
"  This  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life,  to  know  that  my  five  sons  fought  nobly  for  freedom,  though  one  has 
fallen  in  the  conflict."     This  was  an  exhibition  of  old  Spartan  patriotism. 

When  Warner's  regiment  came  into  the  field.  Stark  rode  up  and  ordered  a  captain  to  lead  his  men  into 
action.  "  Where's  the  colonel  [Warner]  ?  I  want  to  see  him  first,"  he  coolly  replied.  The  colonel  was 
sent  for,  and  the  captain,  in  a  nasal  tone,  said,  "  Well,  colonel,  what  d'ye  want  I  should  do  ?"  "  Drive  those 
red-coats  from  the  hill  yonder,"  replied  Warner.  "  Well,  it  shall  be  done,"  said  the  captain,  and  in  an  in- 
stant himself  and  men  were  on  the  run  for  the  thickest  of  the  battle. 

'  Journal  of  Congress,  iii.,  327.  In  pctssing  the  last  clause  of  the  resolution,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  re- 
quired and  taken.  There  was  but  one  dissenting  voice,  Mr.  Chase,  of  Maryland.  The  delegates  from  Vir- 
ginia did  not  vote. 

**  This  is  said  to  be  a  Dutch  word,  signifying  Walloom^i  Patent.  It  is  variously  spelled.  On  Dumfoid's 
map  it  is  Walmtcock.  On  Tryon's  map  of  the  state  of  New  York,  1779,  it  is  WaUanuehoek;  and  others 
spell  it  Wallamsac,  Wohnseec,  and  Walmsook.  The  orthography  which  I  have  adopted  is  that  which  the 
New  York  records  exhibit,  and  is  doubtless  correct. 
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tant,  which  formed  a  line  of  deeper  hlue  than  the  sky,  the  tint  broken  a  little  by  gray  clifis 
and  bald  summits  reflecting  occasional  gleams  of  the  evening  sun.  Through  the  rich  inter- 
vales of  the  broad  basin,  the  winding  Walloomscoick,  traversed  by  the  highway,  glistened 
at  various  points  among  the  groves  that  shade  its  banks  ;  and  the  whole  valley,  dotted  with 
farm-houses,  presents  one  picture  of  peaceful  industry.  On  the  right,  seven  miles  distant, 
and  nestled  among  the  hills  near  the  Green  Mountains,  lies  Bennington,  the  white  spire  of 
whose  church  was  seen  above  the  intervening  forests.  From  the  heights  we  could  plainly 
discern  a  brick  house  in  the  valley,  that  belonged,  during  the  Revolution,  to  a. Tory  named 
Mathews.  It  is  remarkable  only  for  its  position,  and  the  consequences  which  sometimes  re- 
sulted therefrom.  It  stands  upon  the  line  between  New  York  and  Vermont,  and  in  it  cen- 
ter the  comer  points  of  four  towns— -Bennington,  Shaflsbury,  Hoosick,  and  White  Creek ; 
also,  those  of  the  counties  of  Bennington,  Washington,  and  Rensselaer.  The  occupant  had 
only  to  step  from  one  room  to  another,  to  avoid  the  operation  of  a  legal  process  that  might 
be  issued  against  him  in  any  one  of  the  counties  or  four  towns. 

Descending  the  heights,  we  crossed  the  bridge  at  the  old  ford,  near  Bamet's,  and  went 
down  the  river,  on  its  southern  side,  to  Starkville.  From  the  hill  a  few  rods  south  of  the 
place  where  Feters's  Tories  were  intrenched  (slight  traces  of  the  mounds  were  still  visible) 
we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  battle-ground.  I  tarried  long  enough  upon  the*  brow  of 
the  hill/  near  the  river,  to  make  the  sketch  on  page  396.  While  thus  engaged,  a  low  bel- 
low, frequently  repeated,  attracted  my  attention,  and,  seeming  to  approach  nearer,  induced 
me  to  reconnoiter.  Toward  the  foot  of  the  hill  a  huge  bull  was  pawing  the  earth,  and  mak- 
ing menacing  advances  up  the  slope.  He  had  mistaken  my  cloak,  fluttering  in  the  wind, 
for  a  formal  challenge  to  combat,  and  seemed  about  advancing  to  the  charge.  Regarding 
an  honorable  retreat  as  a  wiser  measure  than  the  risk  of  a  probable  defeat,  I  gathered  up 
my  « implements  of  trade,"  and  retired  to  the  fence,  thinking  all  the  way  of  the  similarly- 
chased  negro's  use  of  Henry  Laurens's  motto,  «  Millions  for  de  fence."  It  was  sunset  when 
we  reached  Van  Schaick's  on  our  return,  and  I  had  barely  light  suflicient  to  complete  the 
drawing  of  the  old  mill  on  page  391,  for  heavy  clouds  were  gathering.  The  twilight  was 
brief,  and  darkness  was  upon  us  when  we  arrived  at  Hoosick  Four  Comers. 

There  was  an  insurrectionary  movement  among  the  militia  in  this  vicinity  in  1 781.  Sit- 
uated above  the  north  line  of  Massachusetts,  the  country  was  within  the  claimed  jurisdiction 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants.  The  animosities  between  the  state  government  of  New  York 
and  the  people  of  the  Grants,  which  the  active  Revolutionary  operations  in  that  quarter  had» 
for  a  time,  quieted,  now  that  those  operations  had  ceased,  were  renewed  in  all  their  former 
vigor.  So  warm  became  the  controversy,  that,  on  the  1st  of  December,  an  insnrrec- 
tion  broke  out  in  the  regiments  of  Colonels  John  and  Henry  K.  Van  Rensselaer.  The 
regiment  of  Colonel  Peter  Yates  also  became  disaflected,  and,  indeed,  a  large  portion  of  the 
militia  between  the  Batten  Kill  and  the  Hoosick  seemed  disposed  to  take  sides  with  the  law- 
less people  of  the  Grants,  who  disregarded  the  urgent  demands  of  patriotism  at  that  juncture. 
These  disturbances  arose  in  "  Scaghticoke,  St.  Coyoh,^  and  parts  adjacent."  The  insurgent 
regiments  belonged  to  General  Gansevoort's  brigade.  He  heard  of  the  defection  on  the  5th, 
and  immediately  directed  Colonels  Yates,  Van  Vechten,  and  Henry  K.  Van  Rensselaer,  whose 
regiments  were  the  least  tainted,  to  collect  such  troops  as  they  could,  and  march  to  St.  Coych, 
to  quell  the  insurrection.  An  express  was  sent  to  Governor  Clinton,  at  Poughkeepsie,  who 
readily  perceived  that  the  movement  had  its  origin  among  the  people  of  the  Grants.  With 
his  usual  promptness,  he  ordered  the  brigade  of  General  Robert  Van  Rensselaer  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Gansevoort,  and  gave  the  latter  all  necessary  latitude  in  raising  troops  for  the  exi- 
gency. Gansevoort  repaired  to  Saratoga,  and  solicited  troops  and  a  field  piece  from  General 
Stark,  who  was  stationed  there.  The  latter  declined  compliance,  on  the  plea  that  his  troops 
were  too  poorly  clad  to  leave  their  quarters  at  that  season,  and  also  that  he  thought  it  im- 


^  This  place  was  Van  Sohaick's  Mill,  now  North  Hoosick.     The  name  was  varioiuly  written  by  the  early 
historians-— St.  Coych,  Sancoix,  Saintcoix,  &o. 
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proper  to  interfere  without  an  order  from  General  Heath,  his  superior.  Grovemor  Chitten- 
den, of  the  Grants,  had  just  addressed  a  letter  to  Stark,  requesting  him  not  to  interfere  ;  and, 
as  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Vermonters,  that  was  doubtless  the  true  cause  of  his  with- 
holding aid  from  Gansevoort.  The  latter,  with  what  volunteers  he  could  raise,  pushed  on 
to  St.  Cktych,  where  he  discovered  a  motley  force  of  about  five  hundred  men,  advancing  to 
sustain  the  insurgent  militia.  Having  only  eighty  men  with  him,  Gansevoort  retired  about 
five  miles,  and  attempted  to  open  a  correspondence  with  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion.  He 
was  unsuccessful,  and  the  rebels  remained  undisturbed.  Early  in  January  following, 
Washington  wrote  a  calm  and  powerful  letter  to  Governor  Chittenden,  which  had  great 
efiect  in  quelling  disturbances  there,  and  no  serious  cousequences  grew  out  of  the  movement. 
September,         ^  ^^^  Hoosick  at  nine  on  the  morning  of  the  28  th,  on  the  Bennington  mail-coach, 

^^^  for  Troy.  It  was  full  inside,  and  the  driver  was  flanked  by  a  couple  of  passen- 
gers. The  only  vacant  seat  was  one  covered  by  a  sheep-skin,  upon  the  coach-roof — a  de- 
lightful place  on  a  pleasant  morning,  but  now  the  lowering  clouds  betokened  a  storm.  It 
was  *'  Hobson's  cKoice,"  however,  and,  mounting  the  perch,  I  had  a  fine  view  of  a  portion 
of  the  Hoosick  Valley.  The  high  hills  that  border  it  are  cultivated  to  their  summits,  and 
on  every  side  large  flocks  of  Saxony  sheep  were  grazing.^  As  we  moved  slowly  up  the  ra- 
vine, the  clouds  broke,  the  wind  changed,  and,  when  we  reached  the  high  rolling  table-land 
west  of  the  valley,  a  bleak  nor' wester  came  sweeping  over  the  hills  from  the  distant  peab 
of  the  Adirondack  and  other  lofly  ranges  near  the  sources  of  the  Hudson.  Detained  on  the 
road  by  the  cracking  of  an  axle,  it  was  nearly  sunset  when  we  reached  Troy.  I  had  intend- 
ed to  start  for  Connecticut  that  evening,  but,  as  the  cars  had  left,  I  rode  to  Albany,  and  de- 
parted in  the  early  morning  train  for  the  Housatonic  Valley  and  Danbury. 

The  country  from  Albany  to  the  State  Line,*  where  the  Housatonic  and  Western  Rail-roads 
unite,  is  quite  broken,  but  generally  fertile.  Sweeping  down  the  valley  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  stopping  for  a  few  minutes  only  to  take  in  wood  and  water,  the  traveler  has 
very  little  opportunity  to  estimate  the  character  of  the  region  through  which  he  b  passing. 
The  picture  in  my  memory  represents  a  narrow,  tortuous  valley,  sometimes  dwindling  to  a 
rocky  ravine  a  few  rods  wide,  and  then  expanding  into  cultivated  flats  half  a  mile  in  breadth, 
with  a  rapid  stream,  broken  into  rifls  and  small  cascades,  running  parallel  with  our  course, 
and  the  whole  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  hills,  densely  wooded  with  maples,  oaks,  hick- 
ories, and  chestnuts.  At  New  Milford  the  narrow  valley  spreads  out  into  a  broad  and  beau- 
tiful plain,  whereon  the  charming  village  stands.  Thence  to  Hawleyville  the  country  is 
again  very  broken,  but  more  generally  redeemed  from  barrenness  by  cultivation. 

At  Ilawley ville  I  left  the  rail-road,  and  took  the  mail-coach  for  Danbury,  seven  and  a  half 
miles  westward,  where  we  arrived  at  two  o'clock.  This  village,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  state, 
is  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  plain  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  about  twenty  miles  north 
from  Long  Island  Sound.  Its  Indian  name  was  Pahquioque,  and  the  first  eight  families 
that  settled- iHere,  in  1685,  purchased  the  land  from  the  aboriginal  proprietors.*  There  is 
x^hing  remarkable  in  its  early  history,  aside  from  the  struggles,  privations,  and  alarms  in- 
cident to  a  new  Christian  settlement  in  the  midst  of  pagans.  In  truth,  it  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  more  than  ordinary  prosperity  and  repose  through  the  colonial  period,  but  a  terrible 
blight  fell  upon  it  during  our  war  for  independence. 


^  Wool  18  the  staple  production  of  this  region.  The  first  flock  of  Saxony  sheep  in  Hoosick  was  introduced 
by  a  German  named  H.  De  Grove,  about  1820.  The  price  at  which  these  sheep  were  then  held  was  enor- 
mous, some  bucks  having  been  sold  as  high  as  Ave  hundred  dollars.  But  the  great  losses  incurred  in  spec- 
ulations in  merino  sheep,  a  few  years  previous,  made  people  cautious,  and  the  Saxony  sheep  soon  conmiand- 
ed  only  their  fair  value.  In  1845  the  number  of  sheep  of  this  fine  breed  in  the  town  of  Hoosick  was  fifty- 
six  thousand. 

'  The  State  Line  station  is  upon  the  boundary  between  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  thirty-eight  miles 
from  Albany  and  eleven  from  Pittsfield. 

'  Their  names  were  Taylor,  Bushnell.  Barnum,  Hoyt,  two  Benedicts,  Beebe.  and  Gregory.  They  were  all 
from  Norwalk,  on  the  Sound,  except  Beebe,  who  came  from  Stratford.— See  Robbifui'i  Century  Sermon,  1801  • 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  When  Yankees,  skill'd  in  martial  rule, 
First  pat  the  British  troops  to  school } 
Instructed  them  in  warlike  trade, 
And  new  maneuvers  of  parade ; 
The  true  war-dance  of  Yankee  reels, 
And  mamuU  exerciu  of  heels ; 
Made  them  give  up,  like  saints  complete, 
The  arm  of  flesh  and  trust  the  feet, 
And  work,  like  Christians  undissembling. 
Salvation  out  with  fear  and  trembling." 

Trumbull.' 


HE  expedition  to  Danbury,  in  the  spring  of  1777,  conducted  by  Gov- 
ernor Tryon,  of  New  York,  in  person,  was,  in  its  inception,  progress, 
ft&d  result,  disgraceful  to  the  British  character,  no  less  on  account  of 
the  barbarity  and  savageism  displayed  than  of  the  arrant  cowardice 
that  marked  all  the  movements  of  the  marauders.  Sir  William  Howe 
did  well  for  his  own  character,  in  disclaiming  any  approval  of  the  acts 
of  Tryon  on  that  occasion,  and  in  endeavoring  to  excuse  the  leader  of 
the  expedition  by  pleading  the  apparent  necessity  of  such  harsh  meas- 
ures. Every  generous  American  should  be  ready  to  accord  all  the 
honor,  skill,  bravery,  and  humanity  which  often  belonged  to  British  officers  during  the  war, 
for  some  of  them,  despite  the  relation  which  they  held  to  our  people  struggling  for  freedom, 
demand  our  admiration  and  regard.  But  these  very  officers,  guided  by  a  false  philosophy, 
and  the  instructions  of  ministers  grossly  ignorant  of  the  temper  and  character  of  the  colonists, 
planned  and  executed  measures  which  every  true  Briton  then  condemned,  and  which  every 
true  Briton  now  abhors.     The  destruction  of  Danbury,  and,  two  years  later,  of  Norwalk  and 


^  This  is  quoted  from  a  political  poem  in  three  cantos,  by  John  Trumbull,  LL.D.,  called  "  M'Finga),'' 
which  gained  for  the  author  much  celebrity  in  America  and  Europe.  The  first  part  of  the  poem  was  writ- 
ten in  1775,  and  published  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  Continental  Congress  was  then  iD  session.  Numer- 
ous editions  appeared,  and  it  was  republished  in  England.  It  was  not  finished  until  1782,  when  the  whole 
was  printed  at  Hartford,  in  three  cantos.  It  is  in  the  Hudibrastic  strain,  "  and,"  says  Griswold,  "  is  much 
the  best  imitation  of  the  great  satire  of  Butler  that  has  been  written."  The  author  was  bom  in  Waterbury, 
Connecticut,  in  1750.  So  extraordinary  was  the»development  of  his  intellect,  that  he  received  lessons  in 
Greek  and  Latin  before  he  was  six  years  old,  and  was  pronounced  fit  to  enter  Yale  College  at  the  age  of 
seven.  He  entered  college  at  thirteen,  and  went  successfully  through  the  whole  course  of  studies.  In 
1771  he  and  Timothy  Dwight  were  elected  tutors  in  Yale,  and  in  1773  he  was  admitted  to  the  practice 
of  the  law.  He  went  to  Boston,  entered  the  office  of  John  Adams,  and  there,  in  the  focus  of  Revolution- 
ary politics,  his  republican  principles  had  full  play.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  New  Haven  to- 
ward the  close  of  1774,  and  there  he  wrote  his  "  MTingai."  He  had  already  acquired  considerable  celeb- 
rity as  a  poet.  He  removed  to  Hartford  in  1782.  Joel  Barlow,  Colonel  David  Humphries,  and  Timothy 
Dwight  were  among  his  most  intimate  literary  friends.  He  was  one  of  the  *'  four  bards  with  Scripture 
names"  whom  a  London  satirist  noticed,  in  some  verses  oonunencing, 

"David  and  Jonathan,  Joel  and  Timothy, 
Over  the  water  set  up  the  hymn  of  the,"  See. 

In  1800  Trumbull  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and,  the  year  following,  a  Judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court.  He  was  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Cocnt  of  Errors  from  1808  to  1819.  His  poems  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  1820,  and  in  1825  he  removed  to  Detroit,  where  he  died  in  1831,  in  the  Slst  year 
of  his  age. 

Cc 
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Leading  of  Ae  Britiih  at  Compo. 


Object  of  the  Expedition. 


RidDgoftheBIQitia. 


Character  of  the  People. 


Fairfield  ;  the  maflsacre  of  Baylor's  corps  at  Tappan  and  Wayne*s  detachment  at  Paoli,  are 
among  the  records  which  Britons  would  gladly  blot  out.  Aside  from  the  cold-blooded  mur- 
der and  incendiarism  involvedi  there  was  cowardice  displayed  of  the  most  abject  kind.  In 
each  case,  when  their  work  of  destruction  was  efiected,  the  troops  displayed  the 

"  Manual  exercise  of  heels" 

when  fleeing  back  to  their  respective  camps. 

On  Friday,  the  26th  of  April,  1777,  twenty-six  sail  of  British  vessels  appeared  off  Nor^ 
walk  Islands,  standing  in  for  Cedar  Point.  It  was  a  mild,  sunny  aflemoon.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Norwalk  and  Fairfield,  aware  of  their  approach,  took  measures  for  the  defense  of 
their  respective  towns.  But  both  villages  were,  at  that  time,  spared.  A  little  before  sun- 
set about  two  thousand  well-armed  troops  landed  upon  the  long  beach  at  the  foot  of  the  beau- 
tiful hill  of  Compo,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Saugatuck  River,  and  near  its  mouth.      They 


«« 


Distant  Vikw  of  Coafpo.i 

were  commanded  by  Governor  William  Tryon,  assisted  by  Generals  Agnew  and  Sir  William 
Erskine.  The  expedition  had  been  fitted  out  by  Sir  William  Howe  at  New  York,  its  os- 
tensible object  being  the  destruction  of  American  military  stores  at  Danbury.  The  force 
marched  about  seven  miles  into  the  country  that  evening,  where  they  rested  until  toward 
daylight.  Clouds  had  gathered  during  the  night,  and  rain  began  to  fall.  Resuming  their 
march,  they  reached  Reading,  eighi  miles  southeast  of  Danbury,  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
where  they  halted  and  breakfasted. 

General  Silliman,  who  was  attached  to  the  Connecticut  militia,  was  at  his  residence  at 
Fairfield  when  the  enemy  landed.  He  immediately  sent  out  expresses  to  alarm  the  country 
and  collect  the  militia.  The  call  was  responded  to,*  and  early  the  next  morning  he  started 
in  pursuit.  He  reached  Reading  about  noon,  where  his  force  amounted  to  five  hundred 
men.  He  was  there  joined  by  Generals  Wooster  and  Arnold,  with  a  small  number  of  mili- 
tia. These  ofiicers,  who  were  at  New  Haven,  on  hearing  of  the  invasion,  started  immedi- 
ately to  the  aid  of  Silliman.  The  Americans  continued  the  pursuit  as  far  as  Bethel,  within 
four  miles  of  Danbury.  They  did  not  reach  Bethel  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  owing  to 
a  heavy  rain.  There  they  determined  to  halt  and  postpone  their  attack  upon  the  enemy 
until  he  should  attempt  to  return  to  his  shipping. 

April  96,         "^^^  British,  piloted  by  two  young  men  of  Danbury — Stephen  Jarvis  and  Eli 
Benedict — reached  the  village  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     They 


17T7. 


*  This  view  is  from  the  top  of  a  high  hill  northeast  of  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Smith,  near  Norwalk. 
Its  long  sand-bar  is  seen  stretching  into  the  Sound  on  the  right,  and  oyer  the  lowest  extremity  of  the  point 
the  shiAe  trees  of  Fairfield  are  visible.  The  water  on  the  left  is  the  mouth  of  the  Saugatuck  River,  and 
that  in  the  distance,  on  the  right,  is  Long  Island  Sound. 

*  The  people  of  this  region  were  extremely  patriotic,  and  never  hesitatM  a  moment  when  their  country 
called.  Before  actual  hostilities  commenced  (March,  1775),  a  company  of  one  hundred  men  was  enlisted 
in  Danbury,  for  the  colonial  service,  and  joined  a  regiment  of  Connecticut  troops,  under  Colonel  Waterbury. 
They  were  engaged  in  active  service  until  Montgomery  reached  Montreal,  in  December,  when  they  return- 
ed home  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  The  last  survivor,  David  Weed,  died  in  Danbury,  June  13th, 
1842,  aged  ninety-four  years.  When  this  little  band  of  one  hundred  men  left  for  Lake  Champlain,  their 
friends  regarded  them  as  lost.  When  they  all  returned,  many  of  those  very  friends  were  in  their  graves, 
•wept  away  by  a  prevalent  dysentery. 
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proceeded  thiough  Weston,  by  Kesding:  Church,  over  Hoyt's  Hill  and  through  Bethel ;'  and 
K>  expeditious  wai  their  march,  that  tho  people  of  Danhuiy  were  Dot  warned  of  their  ap- 
proacji  until  they  were  within  eight  milea  of  the  towu.  Then  all  was  confusion  and  alarm. 
Although  the  chief  object  of  the  invaders — the  capture  or  destruction  of  the  military  store* 
— was  understood,  the  KeTolutionaiy  party  felt  a  presentiment  that  the  expedition  was  fraught 
with  cruelty  and  woes.  Some  fled,  with  the  women  and  children  and  a  few  movable  eilects, 
to  the  woods  and  adjacent  towns,  while  others  remained  to  watch  and  guard  the  sick  and 
aged  who  could  not  depart.  There  was  a  smalt  militia  force  of  only  one  hundred  and  fifly 
in  the  town,  under  Colonels  Cook  and  Huntington,  when  the  enemy  approached' — too  few 
to  attempt  reaistanoe.  When  Try- 
on  entered  the  village  at  the  south 
end,  Huntington  and  his  troops,  who 
were  mostly  without  arms,  retired 
across  the  Still  River  at  the  north, 
and,  making  a  circuitous  march  un- 
der cover  of  night,  joined  the  Amer- 
icans at  Bethel.* 

Tryon  established  his  head-quar- 
ters at  the  house  of  a  Loyalist  nam- 
ed Dibble,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
village,  and  near  the  public  stores. 
Generals  Agnew  and  Erskine  made 
their  head-quarters  in  a  house  near 
the  bridge,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
main  street,  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Knapp.  All  the  other  houses  in 
the  village  were  filled  with  British 
troops  at  night. 

As  soon  as  the  enemy  entered  the  town  they  began  to  insult  and  abuse  the  people,  but  com- 


'  At  diis  place  Ihe  eoemy  wu  broqght  to  a  halt  bj  a  single  resolute  American  named  Lntfaer  Holcomb. 
Wishing  to  give  the  l>eople  of  Dsnbaiy  u  much  time  as  pouible  to  escape,  or  prepare  for  leaistance,  hi 
Tode  to  the  brow  of  a  hill  over  ^ich  tlie  invaden  were  about  to  march,  and,  waving  hia  hat,  and  tui 
as  if  to  address  an  army  behind  him,  exclaimed,  "  Halt  the  whole  uaiverse  1  brealc  ofT  into  kingdoms  J*'  II 
was  a  mighty  host  whose  obedience  he  evoked.  Tryon  was  alarmed.  He  caused  his  anoj  to  halt,  and, 
arranging  bis  cannon  so  as  to  bear  upon  the  supposed  opponents,  sent  out  flanking  parties  to  reconuoitoi 
Finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  Holcomb  put  spurs  to  his  hone  and  retreated  to  Danbury, 

*  On  hearing  of  the  approaoh  of  the  enemy,  Colonel  Cook  sent  to  Gensrvl  Silliman  for  aims  and  ammu 
nilion.  The  measeoger  was  Lsmbert  Loclcwood,  who,  coming  suddenly  upon  the  British  troops  near  Read- 
ing Church,  was  made  a  prisouer.  Tryon  recognized  him  as  a  young  man  who  had  given  him  aid  when 
his  carriage  broke  down  while  passing  through  Norwalk.  On  that  account  he  took  Lockwood  under  his 
procection,  but,  in  his  hasty  retreat  from  Danburj,  left  him  to  take  care  of  himself.  Trjon  was  writing  a 
protection  for  him  when  be  was  informed  that  the  Americans  were  coming.  The  governor  dropped  his  pen 
and  seiied  his  sword,  and  the  proteclioo  remained  unwritten. 

*  When  the  British  approaohad,  a  oitiien  named  Hamilton  resolved  to  save  a  piece  of  cloth  which  was  at 
a  clothier's  at  (be  lower  end  of  the  village.  He  bad  just  monniod  his  borse  with  the  cloth,  and  fastened  one 
end  to  the  saddle,  when  the  British  advanced  guard  appeared.  Three  light  borsemen  started  in  pursuit  of 
Hamilton,  whose  hcKse  was  less  fleet  than  theirs.  Drawing  near  to  him,  one  of  the  troopers  exclaimed, 
"Stop,  old  daddj,  stop  I  We'll  have  you."  "Not  yet,"  said  Hamilton,  and  at  that  moment  his  roll  of 
oloih  unfurled,  and,  fluttering  like  a  streamer  behind  him,  so  frightened  the  troopers'  horses  that  the  nid 
man  got  several  rods  the  start.  Tbe  obase  oonlinaed  through  the  town  to  the  bridge  at  tho  upper  end. 
Several  times  the  troopers  would  attempt  to  strike,  but  the  cloth  was  always  in  tbe  way.  The  pursuit  was 
finally  abandoned,  and  tbe  old  man  escaped. 

*  This  house  is  on  the  soutb  bank  of  Still  River,  at  the  north  end  of  Ihe  main  street.  It  was  built  bj  Ben- 
jamin Knapp,  in  1770,  and  was  owned  by  him  at  the  time  of  Ihe  invasion.  His  birth-place  is  also  stand- 
ing, on  the  north  aide  of  the  river.  They  were  among  Ibe  few  houses  not  burned.  At  the  bridge  seen  on 
tba  right  the  British  planted  a  cannon,  and  kept  a  strtmg  guard  there  until  their  departuie.  This  house  ii 
now  (1848)  owned  by  Noab  Knapp. 
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mitted  no  great  excesses.  Had  the  inhabitants  who  remained  kept  quiet».  the  town  might 
have  been  saved  from  conflagration  ;  but  four  men,*  whose  feelings  were  wrought  to  the  high- 
est pitch  by  the  free  use  of  liquor,  madly  placed  themselves  in  a  large  and  valuable  dwell- 
ing near  the  court-house,  belonging  to  Major  Starr,  and,  as  the  van  of  the  British  army  ap- 
proached, fired  upon  them  several  times  from  the  windows,  without  e^t.  The  exasperat^ 
troops  rushed  into  the  house,  seized  the  men,  thrust  them  into  the  cellar,  and  burned  the 
building  over  their  heads.  The  unhappy  men  perished  in  the  flames,  victims  of  most  egre- 
gious folly. 

The  public  stores  were  now  attacked.     The  Episcopal  Church  was  filled  with  barrels  of 
pork  and  flour  as  high  as  the  galleries,  and  two  other  buildings  were  also  filled  with  pro- 
visions.    One  of  them,  the  barn  of  Mr.  Dibble,  is  still  stand- 

1848.      .  .  . 

ing,  on  the  southwest  side  of  Main  Street,  at  the  lower  end  - 

of  the  town.  The  American  commissioners  made  use  of  it  with- 
out his  consent.  Being  a  Tory,  his  bam  was  spared,  and  all  the 
stores  in  it  were  saved.  Those  in  the  church  were  taken  into 
the  street  and  destroyed.  The  liquors  were  freely  used  by  the 
soldiery,  and  they  passed  the  night  in  drinking  and  carousing. 

As  yet,  the  torch  had  not  been  applied.     The  sky  was  cloudy 
and  the  night  was  intensely  dark.     Having  marched  a  greater  d  b    '  b 

portion  of  the  preceding  night,  the  troops  were  much  exhausted 

by  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep.  Those  who  remained  awake  were  intoxicated,  except  a  few 
sentinels.  The  force  of  two  thousand  men  that  landed  at  Compo  was  reduced,  in  reality, 
to  three  hundred  ;  and  could  the  American  generals  at  Bethel  have  known  the  exact  state 
of  things  in  the  hostile  camp,  they  might  have  annihilated  the  invaders.  Tryon  was  on  the 
alert,  and  slept  but  little.  He  was  apprised  by  a  Tory  scout  of  the  gathering  of  the  militia 
at  Bethel.  Knowing  the  present  weakness  of  his  army,  he  resolved  on  flight,  and  accord- 
April  !?7,  ^^E^y*  before  daylight  on  Sunday  morning,  his  troops  were  put  in  marching  order. 
1777.  Fire-brands  were  applied  to  every  house  in  the  village,  except  those  belonging  to 
Tories.  These  had  been  marked  with  a  conspicuous  cross  the  previous  evening.  *  At  the 
dawn  of  day  the  enemy  marched  toward  Ridgeway,  while  for  miles  around  the  country  was 
illumined  by  the  burning  village.' 

"  Through  solid  curls  of  smoke  the  bursting  fires 
Climb  in  tall  pyramids  above  the  spires, 
Concentering  all  the  winds,  whose  forces,  driven 
With  equal  rage  from  every  point  of  heaven, 
Wheel  into  conflict,  round  the  scantling  pour 
The  twisting  flames,  and  through  the  rafters  roar  ] 
Suck  up  the  cinders,  send  them  sailing  far. 
To  warn  the  nations  of  the  raging  war.*' 

Joel  Barlow.' 


*  Joshua  Porter,  Eleazer  Starr, Adams,  and  a  negro. 

-  Robbins's  Century  Sermon. 

"  This  is  quoted  from  the  ColumbiatL,  a  long  epic — the  American  Revolution  its  theme.  The  author  was 
one  of  the  poets  of  the  Revolution  whose  writings  have  outlived  them.  Dwight,  Trumbull,  Humphries, 
Hopkins,  and  a  few  other  men  of  literary  reputation  in  Connecticut,  were  his  friends  and  associates.  He 
was  a  native  of  Reading,  Connecticut,  where  he  was  bom  in  1755.  He  was  the  youngest  in  a  family  of 
ten.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1778.  He  recited  an  original  poem  on  taking  his  bachelor's  degree, 
but  it  possesses  little  merit.  Four  of  his  brothers  were  in  the  Continental  army,  and  during  his  collegiate 
vacation  he  went  to  the  field  as  chaplain.  He  was  in  the  battle  at  White  Plains,  and  displayed  good  cour- 
age in  several  minor  engagements.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Abraham  Baldwin,  of  New  Ha- 
ven, and  in  1783  removed  to  Westford,  where  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the  "  Mercury."  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1785,  and  the  same  year,  at  the  request  of  several  Congregational  ministers,  pre- 
pared and  published  an  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  Watts's  version  of  the  Psalms, 'and  added  to  them 
a  collection  of  hymnr,  several  of  them  his  own.  His  *^  Vision  of  Columbus^^  was  published  in  1787.  It 
was  dedicated  to  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  In  London  and  Paris  it  was  reprinted,  and  received  bonsid- 
••lauie  applause.     He  was  engaged,  with  the  literary  friends  just  named,  in  publishing  a  satirical  poem  called 
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Nineteen  dwelling,  the  meeting-houu  of  the  New  Danbury  Society,  and  twenty-two  storei 
and  bariu,  with  all  their  content*,  were  consumed.  The  exact  amount  of  miUtary  storea 
that  were  deatioyed  is  not  known,  but,  from  the  beet  information  that  could  be  obtained, 
there  were  about  three  thouund  barrels  of  pork,  mora  than  one  thoiisand  barrels  of  flour, 
four  hundred  barrels  of  beef,  one  thousand  six  hundred  tenti,  and  two  thousand  busheU  of 
grain,  beaidea  many,other  articles,  such  as  mm,  wine,  rice,  army  carriages,  &c.  A  com- 
mittee appointed  to  appraise  the  private  losses  estimated  the  whole  amount  at  nearly  eighty 
thousand  dollars. 

On  inquiring  for  men  of  the  Revolution  in  Danbury,  I  was  referred  to  three,  all  of  whom  I 
bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  I  first  called  upon  the  venerable  Levi  Osbom,  then  i  September. 
eighty-six  years  of  age.*  He  resided  in  Danbury  when  the  village  was  burned,  '^^ 
and  remained,  amid  the  jeers  of  Tories  and  the  insults  of  the  invaders,  to  protect  an  aged  and 
sick  parent.  He  is  a  leader  of  the  sect  of  Sandemanians,  of  the  division  knpwn  as  "  Oe- 
bornites.'"  His  naturally  stroug  mind  was  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  bodily  inGrmities,  yet 
he  still  lives,  an  honored  representative  of  the  men  of  1776. 

Af^r  sketching  Knapp's  house,  printed  on  page  403,  I  Walked  down  to  the  old  burial- 
ground,  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  village,  where  the  remains  of  many  of  the  men  of  the 


ihe  JnarMad,  which  hod  coDsiderable  infloeDce-  Id  1791  he  published  in  London  his  "Mviet  t 
PriviUgtd  OrdtTi"  and,  the  fol- 
lowing  year,  Tht  Conipiraq/  of 
tkt  Kingi.  He  had  aorao  corre- 
epondence  vith  the  French  Na- 
tional Assembly,  and,  on  ffoing 
(o  Paris,  was  honored  by  the  gift 
of  ciUienahip,  and  made  France 
his  hoDie.  His  time  was  devot- 
ed chiefly  to  commercial  pur- 
suits, by  which  he  amassed  a 
foTlune.  He  traveled  sofne  on 
the  CoDtiabni,  and  in  Piedmont 
wiote  a  poem  called  "  Hasly 
Podding,"  (he  moat  popular  of 
his  writings,  Relitrnin({  to  PaN 
is  b  1795,  he  was  appointed  by 
Washington  consul  at  Algiers, 
with  pbwer  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  the  doy,  and 
with  Tonis  and  Tripoli.  AtUr 
an  absence  of  seventeen  years, 
he  returned  to  Ihe  United  Slates, 
and  built  a  splendid  mansion  on 
the  bank  of  the  Potomac,  near 


Iht 
Washington,  known  afterward 
as  "  Kalorama."  The  Colnm- 
bind,  the  orijrina)  l^i'on  of  Co- 
tumirat  greatly  altered,  was  pub- 
lished in  180S,ina  splendid  quar- 
to, richly  illustrated.  Its  merits 
have  been  variously  estimated, 
some  regardinj;  it  as  a  fit  com- 
panioo  of  the  Iliad,  Xntid,  and 
Paradiii  Lo*l,  and  others  allow- 
ing it  only  a  small  share  of  mer- 
it. Mr.  Barlow  had  prepared 
to  write  a  history  of  the  United 
Slates,  in  1811,  when  tbo  design 
was  frustrated  by  bis  being  ap- 
pointed minister  plenipotentiary 
to  the  French  government.  In 
the  autumn  of  1812  ho  was  in- 
vited by  the  Duke  of  Bassano  to 
a  conference  with  Napoleon  at 
Wilna,  in  Poland.  He  traveled 
thitherward  without  hailing  to 
rest.  The  fatigue  and  exposure 
brought  on  an  inflanunstiDn  of 
the  lungs,  which  caused  his  death,  at  an  obscure  village  near  Cracow  named  Zamowica,  on  the  2d^  Decem- 
ber, in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  has  been  charged  with  abjuration  of  Christianity,  but  the  accu- 
sation rests  solely  upon  inferences.  In  private  life  he  was  pure  and  greatly  beloved,  and  bis  public  career 
vras  without  spot  or  blemish. — Jllltii'i  Biographical  Dicliaiutr)/  ;  GriiugU'*  Amtrican  Potti. 

■  This  small  sect  derives  its  name  from  its  founder,  Robert  Sandeman,  a  native  of  Perth,  in  Scotland- 
He  came  to  America  in  1764,  and  in  Boston  and  Danbury  organized  aooieties  in  accordance  with  bis  pecul- 
iar religious  notions.  His  doctrines  were  similar  10  those  of  Calvin,  and  his  distinguishing  tenet  was,  that 
"  tkith  was  a  mere  intellectoal  belief — a  bare  belief  of  the  bare  truth."  Like  other  founders  of  sects,  he 
olainied  to  belong  to  Ihe  only  tnu  Churoh.  His  followers  meet  on  the  Sabbath  and  Thursday  afternoons  of 
each  week,  and,  seated  around  a  large  circular  table,  each  with  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  the  men  read  and 
comment  on  them  as  they  are  moved  by  desire.  The  females  are  silenL  The  attending  congregation  not 
■Dsoibers  are  mere  spectators,  and  the  worshipers  seem  not  to  notice  their  presence.  They  have  prayer 
and  singing,  after  which  they  go  to  the  boose  of  one  of  the  members,  and  partake  of  a  feast  of  love.  Their 
morals  are  of  Ihe  purest  kind,  and  their  influence  in  society  is  exceedingly  salutary.  The  two  divisions  fue 
known  OS  the  BaptitI  Sandananiant  and  the  OiioniJlM.  The  former  pnotice  baptism,  the  latter  do  not. 
Of  late  years  none  have  joined  them,  and  death  is  redncing  their  number.  There  are  a  few  in  England. 
Mr.  Ssndeman  died  at  Danbury  in  1 77 1 ,  aged  fifty-three  yean.  His  grave  is  marked  by  a  handsome  mar- 
ble slab,  bearing  bis  ttame  and  an  epitaph. 
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l7  ol  WooMBfi  Oiwg. 


TreMmsnt  bf  hti  Naigfabm. 


Revolution  rest,  and  among  them  tbme  of  the  brave  General  Wooitet,  who  fell,  u  we  aball 
presently  observe,  while  gallantly  oppoaiag  Tryon  and  his  marauders  on  their  retreat  from 
Saobury.  Not  even  a  rough  stone  of  the  held  marks  his  grave,  and  no  tnan  living  can 
now  identify  it!  The  Ikct  it  a  disgrace  to  the  people,  past  and  present,  among  whom  be 
fell  in  battle  ;  and  the  government,  whose  representatives,  with  grateful  appreciation  of  hii 
services,  long  ago  voted  money  to  erect  a  monument  to  hia  memory,'  is  guilty  of  positive  in- 
gratitude in  so  long  withholding  the  paltry  imn,  while  the  long  grass  is  weaving  a  web  of 
utter  obscurity  over  his  dust. 

From  the  cemetery  I  strolled  down  the  winding  road  along  which  Tryon  entered  Dan- 
bnry,  and,  returning,  called  to  see  the  venerable  Joseph  Dibble,  then  in  his  hundredth  year- 
He  lives  with  a  nephew  near  the  same 
spot  where  he  resided  when  Danbury 
was  burned  He  is  the  IioyaJiit  who, 
with  his  father  entertamed  Governor 
Tryon  whde  he  remamed  at  Danbury. 
Ho  was  a  Loyalist  m  pnnciple,  and  ad- 
hered to  the  royal  cause  in  accordance 
with  his  convictions  of  nght  as  an  order- 
lovmg  law-obeymg  citizen.  He  was 
not  armed  against  hu  Whig  neighbors, 
and  took  no  part  m  the  cruelties  which 
his  guest  sanctioned  but  simply  gave 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy"  while 
there  But  the  outrages  committed  by 
the  men  whom  he  sheltered  and  fed  drew 
upon  himself  much  of  the  odium  that  be- 
longed to  them  and  for  many  years  he 
was  greatly  despised  by  the  sufierers. 
One  night  he  was  taken  from  his  bed  by 
some  of  his  neighbors  m  disguise,  to  a 
deep  place  in  the  htlle  river  near  the 
village  where  they  ducked  him  several 
times  during  the  darkness.  He  <ucpect- 
ed  that  they  would  leave  him  under  wa- 
ter with  the  fishes  at  the  last  immersion, 
but  there  was  as  much  funny  mischief 
as  serious  malice  in  his  tormentors,  and,  to  his  great  joy,  they  released  him  on  dry  land  just 
as  the  first  hue  of  light  in  the  cast  appeared.     Time  soflened  the  asperities  of  feeling,  and 

'  On  the  ITthof  June,  1777,  the CoHtiDental  Canjrreu  adopted  a  resolulion,  "That  amonumenl  be  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  Geaeral  Wooiler,  with  the  following  iiucriplioD :  '  In  honor  of  David  Wooater,  briga- 
dier general  in  (he  army  of  Ibe  United  Slatea.  In  defending  the  liberties  of  America,  and  brafaly  repelling 
an  inroad  of  the  Briiial^  forcei  to  Danbuij,  in  Connecticut,  he  recsiTsd  a  mortal  wound  on  the  27lh  daj  of 
April,  1777,  and  died  on  the  2d  da;  □[  May  foUowiiig..  The  Congress  of  the  United  State<>,  as  an  aaknowl- 
edgmont  of  his  merit  and  servicer,  have  caused  this  monumenl  lo  be  arecled.' "  Rtmlvrd,  "  That  the  ax- 
eculive  power  of  the  state  of  Connecticut  be  requested  lo  carry  the  foregoing  resolution  into  exeoutiofi,  and 
that  five  hundred  dollars  be  allowed  for  that  purpose." — JaumaU  o/Congrtu,  iii.,  197. 

It  has  been  erroneously  asserted  [hat  the  money  was  subsequently  pat  into  the  hands  of  General  Wooster'i 
son,  and  that  it  was  squandered.  This  is  not  true,  as  the  Journals  of  Cuufcress  will  show.  A  hilt  for  the 
parpose  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1822,  but,  in  consequence  of  (he  numerous  similar  petitions 
that  were  presented  after  the  passage  of  the  resolution  by  tbo  Lower  House,  the  Senate  did  not  concur. 
Ezra  Foote,  Esq.,  a  citizen  of  Danbury,  aged  eighly-four  years,  informed  me  that  he  could  so  nearly  iden- 
tify the  grave  of  Wooster  as  to  pronounce  it  with  certainty  to  be  one  of  two  graves,  aitnated,  as  I  asoertained 
by  measurement,  twenty  feet  northeast  of  the  grave  of  Sandenian.  General  Wooeler  was  not  in  the  Conti- 
nental service  at  the  lime  of  his  death.  Conceiving  hiolself  negleoled,  he  had  resigned,  and 
the  first  major  general  ot  mitiiia  in  hi*  native  state. 
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for  half  a  century  he  has  lived  among  his  old  neighbors  and  their  descendants,  a  worthy  and 
respected  citizen.  The  two  guides  who  piloted  the  army  to  Danbury  did  not  fare  so  well ; 
they  were  obliged  to  flee.  After  the  war,  Benedict  returned  to  Danbury  for  the  purpose  of 
residing  there,  but  the  people  at  once  prepared  to  ride  him  out  of  the  town  upon  a  rail,  and 
he  fled.  Jarvis  went  to  reside  in  Nova  Scotia.  Many  years  afterward  he  returned  pri- 
vately to  Danbury,  to  visit  his  relations.  His  presence  being  known,  some  citizens  prepared 
tar  and  feathers  for  him.  They  surrounded  his  father's  house,  and  demanded  his  person. 
His  sister  concealed  him  in  an  ash-oven,  where  he  lay  until  the  search  was  over  and  the 
party  gode,  when  he  left  the  town,  and  never  returned. 

Mr.  Dibble  was  too  nearly  a  wreck  to  give  me  any  clear  account  of  Revolutionary  matters 
hi  that  vicinity,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  he  could  be  made  to  understand  my 
object  in  wishing  to  sketch  his  portrait  and  obtain  his  autograph.  He  is  a  bachelor,  and 
assured  me  seriously  that  he  intended  to  remain  one  all  the  days  of  his  life.  I  be-  geptembei. 
lieve  he  is  still  living — an  eld  bachelor  indeed.  ^' 

I  also  called  upon  Ezra  Foote,  Esq.,  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  village.  Although  eighty- 
four  years  of  age,  his  erect  figure,  firm  voice,  and  clear,  intelligent  eye  gave  him  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  of  sixty.  Afler  half  an  hour's  pleasant  and  profitable  conversation  with  him, 
on  Revolutionary  topics  connected  with  the  locality,  I  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  prepared 
to  depart  for  Ridgefield,  nine  miles  distant,  after  supper.  For  two  or  three  hours  a  strong 
southeast  wind  had  been  piling  the  driving  scud  from  the  ocean  in  huge  cumulous  masseb 
along  the  northwestern  horizon,  and,  when  darkness  came,  it  was  intense.  I  had  hired  a 
conveyance,  and  a  young  man  to  accompany  me  from  Danbury  to  Norwalk,  by  the  way  of 
Ridgefield,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  gloom  and  the  rain  that  began  to  fall,  we  left  the  vil- 
lage. For  a  little  while  the  beaten  road  was  visible,  but,  when  the  light  dust  became  wet 
with  showers,  not  a  trace  of  the  track  could  be  seen.  The  young  man  became  alarmed,  and 
urged  me  to  turn  back.  I  was  too  anxious  to  reach  New  Haven  by  Sunday  to  be  easily 
persuaded,  and,  borrowing  a  tin  lantern  from  a  farmer  whom  he  knew,  we  endeavored  to 
grope  our  way.  The  perforations  of  the  lantern  were  '*  like  angels'  visits,  few  and  far  be- 
tween," and  the  light  that  stole  through  them  was  just  enough  to  make  *'  darkness  visible." 
Afler  tilting  half  over  by  the  road  side  once  or  twice,  and  being  assured  by  my  companion 
that  there  was  a  **  dreadful  ugly  place  in  Sugar  Hollow,  a  mile  or  two  beyond,"  I  consent- 
ed to  turn  back,  on  condition  that  he  would  be  ready  to  start  at  peep  of  day.  He  promised, 
and  at  nine  in  the  evening  we  were  again  in  Danbury.  At  dawn  we  started  for  Ridge- 
field. The  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  clouds  were  dispersing.  We  had  a  delightful  ride  over 
the  broken,  but  fertile  country,  and  before  ten  o'clock  I  had  visited  the  place  where  Wooster 
fell,  and  where  Arnold  made  his  escape,  and  made  sketches  of  the  localities.  Let  us  for  a 
moment  follow  the  British  on  their  departure  from  Danbury,  and  the  Americans  in  their  op- 
posing maneuvers. 

Tryon,  doubtless  fearing  that  he  might  be  cut  ofiT  on  his  retreat  directly  back  to  his  ship- 
ping at  Corapo,  marched  toward  Ridge  way,  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Ridgefield,  and  north  of 
that  village.  This  movement  was  probably  made  to  deceive  the  Americans  into  the  belief 
that  he  intended  to  return  by  land  through  West  Chester,  and  then,  by  a  sudden  turn,  push 
for  the  shipping  along  the  least  guarded  route.  When  this  movement  was  made  known  to 
the  American  generals,  they  divided  their  forces  into  two  parts.  The  largest  division,  con- 
sisting of  about  four  hundred  men,  under  Silliman  and  Arnold,  proceeded  to  take  post  iu 
front  of  the  enemy,  while  Wooster,  with  the  other  division  of  two  hundred,  was  lefl  to  hang 
upon  and  annoy  their  rear. 

After  proceeding  to  Ridgeway,  the  enemy  turned  southward  toward  Ridgefield,*  their  route 
from  Danbury  thus  forming  the  two  sides  of  a  scalene  triangle,  of  which  the  present  direct 

^  The  tract  of  land  called  Ridgefield  was  named  by  the  Indians  CandtUowa^  which  signifies  high  ground 
On  some  of  the  hills  near  the  village  Long  Island  and  the  Somul  may  be  seen  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles. 
Twenty.five  of  the  inhabitants  of  Norwalk  purchased  the  ground  of  Catoonah,  the  chief  sachem,  in  1708, 
and  the  first  settlement  was  made  the  following  year. 
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The  Britiah  attBcked  by  WooatBr.  Return  Flm  Death  of  Woosfeer.  Sketch  of  hia  Life.  Approach  of  Arnold. 


April  37,    ^^  ^^°^  village  to  village  is  the  ttypotenuae.     This  change  of  direction  was  made 

^Tn.     known  to  Wooster  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and,  hastening  forward,  he  came  up 

to  them  when  within  a  few  miles  of  Ridgefield.     He  attacked  the  rear-guard,  and,  afier 


a  little  skirmishing,  took 
forty  prisoners.  Thus  he 
harassed  them,  and  kept 
them  in  partial  cbeck,  un- 
til they  arrived  within  two 
miles  of  Ridgefield  meet* 
ing-house,  when  another 
smart  skirmish  ensued. 
The  ground  is  very  bro- 
ken, and  well  adapted  for 
such  a  sort  of  guerrilla 
warfare  as  the  American 
militia  kept  up.  While 
the  enemy  were  hidden 
by  a  hill,  near  the  present 
road  from  Ridgefield  to 
Salem,  Wooster  encour- 
aged his  undisciplined  ar- 
my to  push  forward  and 


attack  them  on  the  flank. 
The  British  made  sever- 
al discharges  of  artillery, 
which  caused  the  Amer- 
ican column  to  break  and 
give  way.  Wooster  en- 
deavored to  rally  them, 
exclaiming,  **  Come  on, 
my  boys  !  Never  mind 
such  random  shots !" 
While  thus  in  the  van, 
urging  his  troops,  a  mus- 
ket-ball took  him  oblique- 
ly in  the  side  and  broke 
his  back-bone.  He  fell 
from  his  horse,  and  was 
removed  from  the  field  to 
Danbury,  at  which  place 
he  died.^ 


General  Arnold,  informed  of  the  change  in  the  route  of  the  enemy,  made  a  forced  inarch 
across  the  country  to  Ridgefield  village,  where  he  arrived  at  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  with  his  force  increased  to  about  five  hundred  men.  Across  the  upper  end  of  the 
main  street  he  cast  up  a  barricade  of  carts,  logs,  stones,  and  earth,  which  was  flanked  on  the 
right  by  a  house  and  barn,  and  on  the  left  by  a  ledge  of  rocks.  Behind  this  barricade  he 
formed  his  men  in  battle  order,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  Tryon 
discovered  Arnold,  he  ordered  Greneral  Agnew  to  advance  with  the  main  body  in  solid  col* 


'  David  Wooster  was  bom  in  Stratford,  Conneoticat,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1710.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1738,  and  the  following  year,  ^hen  the  Spanish  war  broke  oat,  was  made  a  lieutenant,  and  soon 
afterward  was  promoted  to  the  captaincy  of  the  vessel  built  and  armed  by  the  colony  as  a  guarda  cogteL,  or 
coast  guard.  In  1740  he  married  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Clapp,  president  of  Yale  College.  He  was 
a  captain  in  Colonel  Burr's  regiment,  which  went  on  the  expedition  to  Louisbiu^  in  1745,  from  which  place 
he  went  to  Europe,  in  command  of  a  cartel  ship.  He  was  not  permitted  to  land  in  France,  but  in  £ngland 
he  was  received  with  distinguished  honor.  He  was  presented  to  the  king,  and  became  a  favorite  at  court. 
He  was  made  a  captain  in  the  regular  service,  under  Sir  William  Pepperel,  and  his  likeness  (from  which 
our  engraving  was  copied)  was  published  in  the  periodical  magazines  of  that  day.  He  was  first  a  colonel 
and  then  a  brigadier  in  the  French  and  Indian  or  Seven  Years'  War  that  ended  in  1763.  He  espoused  tte 
patriot  cause,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  conspirators  against  Ticonderoga  in  1775,  which  resulted  in  its 
capture  by  the  provincials  under  Allen  and  Arnold.  When  the  Continental  army  was  organized,  Wooster 
was  appointed  one  of  the  eight  brigadiers,  third  in  rank.  He  was  in  Canada  in  1776,  where  he  had  the 
chief  command  for  a  while.  Returnmg  to  Connecticut,  he  was  appointed  the  first  major  general  of  the  mili- 
tia of  his  state.  In  that  capacity  he  was  actively  employed  when  Tryon's  inva.sion  occurred.  With  Arnold 
he  hastened  to  the  field,  and  on  Sunday,  the  27th  of  April,  was  fatally  wounded.  He  was  carried  to  Dan- 
bury,  and  lived  long  enough  for  his  wife  and  son  to  arrive  from  New  Haven  and  soothe  his  dying  hours.  He 
expired  on  the  2d  of  May,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years,  and  was  interred  in  the  village  buiying-ground. 
How  long  shall  his  grave  lie  in  the  obscurity  of  criminal  neglect  ? 

''He  met  the  proud  Briton  undaunted  and  brKn, 
With  double<wrought  rengeance  returning ; 
He  rallied  the  fight  and  the  lion  pursued. 
While  our  homes  and  our  village  were  burning. 

Yea,  let  ui  a  monument  raise  to  hia  name, 

And  free  let  our  honor  be  given  I 
Let  us  pay  the  Just  tribute,  and  then  we  shall  share 

The  smiles  and  the  blessings  of  heaven.** 

H.  B.  WiLDiCAir. 
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a  BujuetDi,  BtDotnuD.' 


n  his  TBU.  With  only  about 
two  hundred  men,  Ar- 
Dold  conrroated  nearly 
two  thouiand,  who  ad- 
vanced, and  delivered  ajid 
Tooeived  several  Gres.  In 
this  way  the  actioa  con- 
tinued nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Agnew  aao- 
ceeded  in  gaining  the 
ledge  of  locki.  From 
that  position  a  whole  pla- 
toon of  Britiih  infantry 
filed,  with  deliberate  aim, 
at  Arnold,  who  was  not 
more  than  thirty  yards 
distant.  Not  a  bullet  hit 
him,  but  his  hone  wu 
pierced,  and  fell  dead  under  him.  Seeing  theii  leader  prostrate,  the  Americans  Hed.  Foi 
a  moment  Arnold  could  not  extricate  his  feetlrom  the  stirrups.  Perceiving  this,  a  Tory 
named  Coon,  from  New  Fairfield,  rushed  toward  the  general  with  hi*  bayonet,  to  Bcize  him. 
"  Surrender  !  you  are  my  prisoner  !"  shouted  the  Tory.  "  Not  yet,"  exclaimed  Arnold,  as, 
springing  to  his  feet,  he  drew  his  pistol,  ehot  the  Tory  dead,  and  bounded  toward  a  thick 
swamp  near  by,  followed  by  a  shower  of  bullets,  and  eacaped.  The  number  of  Americans 
killed  in  this  skirmish  was  between  forty  and  fifty  ;  of  the  enemy's  Ion  no  aooount  was  given. 
Colonel  Gould,  of  Fairfield,  was  among  the  slain.  He  fell  about  eighty  rods  east  of  the 
house  of  Mr.  Stebbini,  seen  in  the  engraving,  and  his  body  was  carried  to  Fairfield. 

Having  repulsed  the  Americans,  Tryon's  army  encamped  upon  high  ground  about  a  mile 
south  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Ridgefield,  until  daylight  the  next  morning,  ^p^  « 
when  they  resumed  their  march  toward  Norwalk  and  Compo,  through  Wilton,  '^■ 
Four  dwellings  were  burned  in  Kidgefield,  and  other  private  property  was  destroyed  when 
the  marauders  struck  their  touts.  Ah  they  approached  Norwalk,  Tryon  learned  that  Arnold 
was  again  in  the  saddle,  and  was  rallying  the  scattered  militia  upon  the  mad  leading  to  Sau- 
gatuck  Bridge.  He  filed  ofi"  eastward,  and  forded  the  Saugatuck  some  distance  above  the 
bridge,  where  about  five  hundred  Aipericans,  under  Colpnel  Huntingdon,  were  posted  to  op- 
pose his  passage.  Small  detachments  of  militia  annoyed  the  British  all  the  way  from  WU- 
'  ton  to  the  Saugatuck ;  and  while  the  lattor  were  pushing  forward  toward  Compo  and  their 
shipping,  on  the  east  side  of  the  croek,  the  former  kept  upon  the  weat  side,  and  galled  them 
with  cftnnon-shot  and  musket-balls.  A  small  detachment  of  Americans  forded  the  stream, 
picked  off  many  of  the  re&r-guard  of  the  enemy,  and  returned  without  losing  a  man. 

At  the  bridge  was  the  battalion  of  the  New  York  artillery,  under  Colonel  John  Lamb, 
with  three  field  pieces,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Oswald.  Perceiving  the  formidable  force 
there  collected,  Tryon  urged  forward  his  men  as  fast  as  they  oould  run,  and  they  succeeded 
in  passing  by  the  bridge  bdbra  the  main  body  of  the  Anmicans  could  get  over.  Exposed  to 
an  enfilading  fire,  the  enemy  were  partially  checked,  and  for  about  fifteen  minutes  there  wa* 
a  sharp  engagement  at  the  bridge.*     The  Americans  pushed  across  and  foUowed  the  flying 

'  This  view  is  at  tbe  north  end  of  the  main  street.  It  vas  taken  from  the  ipot  where,  tradition  asserts, 
Arnold's  horse  wu  killed,  which  is  oo  tbe  west  aide  of  tbe  itreet,  near  a  maple-tree,  alioat  one  handred 
jards  southwest  of  the  bouse  of  Samuel  Stabhina,  Esq.,  seen  on  the  right  in  the  picture.  While  making 
this  skelch  an  old  mim  {whose  name  1  brgcH  to  >sk)  came  alonf;,  and  Informed  me  that  on  the  d&j  after  the 
battle  himaelf  aad  gome  other  boja  skinned  Aniold's  hune,  and  discovered  «'«  bulUt-lnUt  in  kii  kide.  The 
escape  of  the  rider  seemed  miraoulDiu. 

*  The  bridge  where  the  engagemeal  look  plaee  was  at  tbe  bead  <rf  navigation  in  tbe  Eangatoclc,  nearly 
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enemy  to  Compa,  g&iniiig  the  right  flank  of  their  rear  in  ma  adTsntageous  poiition.  Hen 
another  hot  Bkirmish  eoaued,  and,  but  for  a  Euccefsful  maneuver  of  Sir  William  Enkine,  the 
exhausted  Bntona  must  all  have  been  captured.  That  officei  landed  some  marines  from  the 
vaBsels,  who  fuiiouely  attacked  the  fatigued  Americans  in  front,  and  drove  them  back  some 
distance.  While  this  conflict  was  going  on,  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  embarked,  amid  a 
galling  Bre  from  Lamb's  artillery.  The  marines,  by  a  sudden  retrograde  movement,  took  to 
their  boats  and  reached  their  vessels.      At  about  sunset  the  fleet  weighed  anchor. 

A  large  number  of  the  Connecticut  militia  had  collected  at  Compo,  besides  those  actually 
enrolled  in  the  special  service  on  that  day.  Many  of  them  were  without  arms,  others  were 
insubordinate,  and  a  good  proportion  of  the  new-comers  behaved  in  the  most  cowardly  man- 
ner. Had  they  possessed  a  tithe  of  the  courage  of  their  leader,  who  was  seen  urging  his  men 
at  paints  of  most  imminent  danger,  the  exhausted  troops  of  Tryon  might  have  been  made 
prisonen  01  destroyed.  '  Arnold  knew  this,  and,  unmindful  of  danger,  urged  on  the  militia 
by  voice  and  example,  until  his  horse  was  wounded  in  the  neck  and  disabled.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  not  courageously  improved,  and  the  enemy  escaped. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  during  the  invasion  was  about  one  hundrefl  men  ;  the  enemy 
lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  about  three  hundred.  Tryon  was  slightly  wounded. 
Colonel  Lamb,  while  gallantly  leading  his  men  at  Compo,  received  a  violent  contusion  from 
a  grape-shot.  Arnold  was  untouched,  though  a  bullet  wounded  his  horse,  and  another  passed 
through  the  collar  of  his  coat.  Congress,  impressed  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  achievements, 
directed  the  qnarlermaster  general^  to  ••  procure  a  horse  and  present  the  same,  prop- 
erly caparisoned,  to  Major-general  Arnold,  as  a  token  of  their  approbation  of  his 
gallant  cdhduct  in  the  action  against  the  enemy  in  the  late  enterprise  to  Danbury,"' 

It  was  a  little  after  sunrise  when  we  reached  B-idgefield,'  and.  afler  sketching  the  place 
of  the  barricade  in  the  village,  we  rode  to  the  spot  where  General  Wooster  fell.     It  is  about 
_  a  mile  north  of  Mr,  Stebbins's,  at  the  forks  of  the 

road,  one  of  which  is  the  way  from  Ridgefield  to 
North  Salem.  For  a  long  time  tradition  pointed 
to  a  large  chestnuMree  as  the  place  where  the  brave 
soldier  was  wounded.  The  tree  has  been  converted 
into  rails,  and  the  stump,  almost  decayed  into  dust, 
is  flanked  by  the  two  thriCly  sugar  maples  seen  to- 
ward the  left  of  the  picture.  The  taller  tree  is  a 
locust.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  monument  will 
be  reared  to  mark  the  spot,  before  these  mature  and 
decay  by  age.  The  owner  of  the  land  pointed  out 
the  locality  to  us,  and  expressed  the  patriotic  opin- 
ion that  "  Congress  ought  to  do  something."  He 
had  long  contemplated  the  erection  of  a  chestnut 
post  at  his  own  expense,  but,  having  done  that,  the 
public  wauld  expect  him  "  to  paint  some  lettering 
r  the  whole  burden  himself.     Clearly  right ;  it  would 
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on't,"  and  he  was  not  disposed  ti 

be  asking  too, much  of  a  single  citizen. 

Returning  to  the  village,  we  breakfasted  at  ten  at  the  tavern  of  Mr.  Kesseque,  whose  wife 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Keeler,  the  owner  of  the  dwelling  at  the  time  of  the  invasion.  It  is 
about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  Congregational  Churoh,  where  the  British  planted  a  cannon 

three  miles  from  (b«  bbs.  There  ia  now  a  bridge  upon  the  site,  within  Che  pleasant  village  of  Westpon 
(formerly  called  Saugatnck),  wbioh,  al  the  time  a{  the  haltle,  contained  only  five  bouges.  Seven  or  eight 
men  were  iiilled  near  the  present  CongreKBtional  Churoh  b  Westport.  The  smooth  and  really  beaatU'al 
elevation  of  Cotnpo  i»  about  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  the  village,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
Sound  and  of  the  distant  shorea  of  Long  Island. 

'  JoutualH  of  Congress,  iii.,  158. 

'  Ridgefield  is  silnated  upon  a  high,  rolling  plain,  and  contains  about  sixty  houses,  on  one  street,  within 
a  mile.     Like  Danbary,  it  is  beautifully  shaded  with  elms  and  ajcamores. 
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after  driviug  the  Americans  from  the  harricade.  Near  the  northeast  corner  of  the  house'  is 
a  four  pound  cannon-ball,  lodged  in  one  of  the  posts,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since  the 
Revolution.  Some  Americans  near  the  house  were  the  objects  at  which  some  balls  were 
discharged.  One  passed  into  the  building,  just  over  the  north  door,  and,  crossing  a  stair- 
case, hit  a  chimney  and  fell  to  the  floor.  A  man  was  just  ascending  the  stairs  when  the 
ball  entered,  with  a  terrible  crash,  and  passed  between  his  legs.  Unhurt,  but  greatly  fright- 
ened, he  fell  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  exclaiming,  "  I'm  killed  !  I'm  a  dead  man  !"  and  for 
some  time  he  insisted  that  his  legs  were  shot  off.  As  soon  as  he  was  undeceived,  he  put 
them  in  requisition,  and  fled,  as  fast  as  they  could  carry  him,  toward  Wilton.  The  house 
was  set  on  fire,  but  the  flames  were  extinguished  by  a  Tory  brother  of  Mr.  Keeler,  whose 
own  property  was  endangered. 

A  few  miles  northeast  from  Ridgefield  is  the  village  of  Reading,^  distinguished  as  being 
the  head-quarters  of  General  Putnam  in  the  winter  of  1779.     He  occupied  that  position 
with  General  Poor's  brigade  of  New  Hampshire,  two  Connecticut  brigades,  Hazen's  infantry 
corps,  and  a  corps  of  cavalry  under  Shelden,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  country  from  the 
British  lines  in  New  York,  eastward  along  the  Sound.     Like  many  of  the  New  England  vil- 
lages, it  is  scattered,  and  beautifully  shaded  with  elms,  maples,  and  sycamores.     Putnam's 
quarters  were  at  a  house  situated  on  the  Norwalk  and  Danbury  Road, 
about  three  miles  westward  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Reading. 
During  the  winter  a  mutinous  spirit  pervaded  the  Connecticut  troops. 
They  were  badly  fed  and  clothed,  and  worse  paid,  for  their  small  pittance, 
when  received,  consisted  of  the  rapidly-depreciating  Continental  bills. 
Brooding  over  their  hard  lot,  the  Connecticut  brigades  finally  resolved  to 
march  to  Hartford  and  demand  of  the  Assembly  a  redress  of  grievances. 
The  second  brigade  had  assembled  under  arms  for  that  purpose,  when  in- 
formation of  the  movement  reached  Putnam.     He  immediately  galloped 
to  the  encampment,  and,  in  his  uncouth,  but  earnest  manner,  thus  ad-     Putnam's  QuAaTsita. 
dressed  them  :  **  My  brave  lads,  where  are  you  going  ?     Do  you  intend 
to  desert  your  officers,  and  to  invite  the  enemy  to  follow  you  into  the  country  ?     Whose  cause 
have  you  been  fighting  and  sufiering  so  long  in  ?     Is  it  not  your  own  ?     Have  you  no  prop- 
erty, no  parents,  wives,  or  children  ?     You  have  behaved  like  men  so  far  ;  all  the  world  is 
full  of  your  praise,  and  posterity  will  stand  astonished  at  your  deeds,  but  not  if  you  spoil  all 
at  last.     Don't  you  consider  how  much  the  country  is  distressed  by  the  war,  and  that  your 
officers  have  not  been  better  paid  than  yourselves  ?     But  we  all  expect  better  times,  and  that 
the  country  will  do  us  ample  justice.     Let  us  all  stand  by  one  another,  then,  and  fight  it 
out  like  brave  soldiers.     Think  what  a  shame  it  would  be  for  Connecticut  men  to  run  away 
from  their  officers  !"     If  this  speech  did  not  display  the  polished  eloquence  of  Demosthenes, 
who  made  the  Athenians  cry  out  with  one  voice,  **Let  us  go  and  fight  Philip,"  it  possessed 
the  same  spirit  and  produced  a  similar  result.     When  Putnam  concluded  his  short  address, 
a  loud  cheer  burst  from  the  discontented  regiments,  and  they  returned  to  their  quarters  in 
good  humor,  resolved  to  suffer  and  fight  still  longer  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

It  was  during  Putnam's  encampment  at  Reading,  in  1779,  that  the  famous  event  occur- 
red at  West  Greenwich,  or  Horseneck,  in  which  the  general  was  the  principal  actor.  He 
was  visiting  his  outposts  at  West  Greenwich,  and  tarrying  at  the  house  of  the  late  General 
Ebenezer  Mead.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  March,  while  standing  before 
a  looking-glass,  shaving,  he  saw  the  reflection  of  a  body  of  "  red-coats"  marching  up 
the  road  from  the  westward.  He  dropped  his  razor,  buckled  on  his  sword,  and,  half  shaven, 
mounted  his  horse  and  hastened  to  prepare  his  handful  of  men  to  oppose  the  approaching 
enemy.  They  were  a  body  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  British  regulars  and  Hessians,  under 
Governor  Tryon,  who  had  marched  from  their  lines  in  West  Chester  county,  near  King's 

^  The  township  derived  its  name  from  Colonel  John  Read,  one  of  its  most  prominent  settlers.  His  mon- 
ument is  in  a  small  burying-ground  a  little  west  of  the  town-house.  He  died  in  17H^,  aged  eighty*five 
years. — Barber's  HUtorical  Collections  of  Connecticui. 
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Bridge,  the  previous  evening,  with  the  intention  of  lurprisiiig  the  tioopi  and  deetrojing  the 
ult-works  at  Horeeneck  Landing.  A  ccout  of  thirty  men,  nndei  Captain  Walton,  who  had 
been  tent  out  by  Putnam,  diccovered  the  enemy  in  the  night  at  New  Rochelle.  At  day- 
light they  had  advanced  to  Rye  Neck,  and  theie  a  alight  skirmish  ensued  hetween  the  Brit- 
ish advanced  guards  and  Putnam's  scouts.  The  latter  retreated  to  Sawpits,  on  the  Byram 
River,  and  thence  to  Horseneck,  punned  by  the  enemy. 

Putnam  arranged  his  men  (only  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number)  upon  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  by  the  Congregational  Church  in  the  village.  There  he  planted  a  battery  composed 
of  two  old  iron  field  pieoes,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  They  moved  up  the 
road  in  solid  column  until  almost  within  muiket-ehot,  when  detachments  broke  oS*  and  at- 
tempted to  gain  Putnam's  flanks.  At  the  same  moment  the  British  dragoons  and  some  in- 
fantry prepared  to  charge.  Perceiving  this,  and  discovering  the  overwhelming  numbers  of 
the  enemy,  Putnam  ordered  a  retreat,  after  a  few  discharges  of  the  field  pieces  and  some  vol- 
leys of  musketry.  So  near  was  the  enemy,  that  the  retreat  of  the  Amerieuu  became  a  rout. 
The  soldiers  broke  and  fled  singly  to  the  adjacent  swamps,  while  the  general,  putting  spurs 


to  hi*  horse,  sped  toward  Stamford,  pursued  by  several  of  the  dragoons.  A  quarter  of  a  mile 
eastward  of  the  Congregational  Church  is  a  steep  declivity,  on  the  brow  of  which  the  road 
turned  northward,  and  passed,  in  a  broad  sweep,  around  the  hill.  Putnam  perceived  that 
his  pursuers  were  gaining  upon  him,  and,  with  the  daring  of  desperation,  left  the  road  and 
wheeled  his  horse,  while  on  a  gallop,  down  the  rocky  height,  making  a  zigzag  course  to  the 
bottom,  and  reaching  the  road  again  in  safety.  The  dragoons  dared  not  follow,  and,  dis- 
charging their  pistols  at  Putnam,  without  eflect,  rode  back  to  the  main  army,  and  the  gen- 
eral reached  Stamford,  five  miles  eastward,  in  safety. 

TryoD  plundered  the  inhabitants  of  every  thing  valuable,  and,  having  destroyed  a  few  salt- 
iMimh  as,     ^"^f^^i  ^  Bmall  sloop  and  store,  and  damaged  the  houses  of  the  Whigs,  retreated  to 

1T79.  j{,ye  t],e  gjLmg  evening,*  and  the  next  day  roached  King's  Bridge.  As  soon  as 
Putnam  arrived  at  Stamford,  he  collected  some  militia  and  a  few  of  his  fugitives,  and  relum- 
ed to  attack  the  enemy  on  his  rotreat.  He  succeeded  in  taking  thirty-eight  prisoners  and  ia 
recapturing  a  portion  of  the  plunder,  which  he  restored  to  the  inhabitants.  There  were  about 
twenty  Americans  killed.     The  loss  of  the  British  in  killed  ia  not  recorded. 

I  visited  the  scene  of  Putnam's  exploit  in  June,  previous  to  my  journey  to  Daabuiy 

and  Ridgefield,  and  made  the  accompanying  sketch  of  "  Putnam's  Hill,"  as  it  is  called. 

It  is  about  five  miles  west  from  Stamford,  on  the  main  road  to  New  York  from  Horseneck' 

o  the  Sound  at  Greeowich,  from  the  circumstance 
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Landing.  This  sketch  is  taken  from  the  road  near  the  residence  of  the  late  General  Ebe- 
nezer  Mead,  looking  westward.  The  aspect  of  the  place  has  materially  changed  since  the 
Revolution.  The  old  road,  as  I  have  mentioned,  made  a  circuit  northward  around  the  hill. 
The  present  road,  seen  in  the  engraving,  passes  directly  over  the  hill,  being  a  causeway  part 
of  the  distance,  and  a  deep  cut  through  the  rocks  on  the  brow  of  the  eminence.  On  the  hill, 
just  south  of  the  roa4,  and  in  a  line  with  the  tall  tree  by  the  causeway,  stood  the  old  Epis- 
copal Church ;  and  it  was  for  the  accommodation  of  worshipers  there,  who  lived  eastward 
of  the  hill,  that  a  flight  of  seventy  rude  stone  steps  was  made.  These  are  the  steps  so  cel- 
ebrated in  the  popular  accounts  of  Putnam's  exploit.  They  are  now  quite  covered  with 
earth  and  shrubbery,  but  their  site  is  distinctly  marked.  I  have  given  them  more  promi- 
nence than  they  really  have,  exhibiting  them  as  they  probably  appeared  when  Putnam  made 
his  escape.  Between  the  trees  is  seen  the  spire  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Greenwich, 
standing  upon  the  site  of  the  one  near  which  Putnam  planted  his  battery.  General  Mead 
and  others  saw  the  descent  of  Putnam.  He  wheeled  his  horse  from  the  road  near  the  house 
of  Dr.  Mead,  seen  on  the  extreme  right,  and  did  not  go  down  the  steps  at  all  (as  popular  tra- 
dition avers),  except  four  or  five  of  them  near  the  bottom.  As  he  hastened  by  toward  Stam- 
ford, General  Mead  distinctly  heard  him  cursing  the  British  whom  he  had  left  behind.  The 
feat  was  perilous,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  not  very  extraordinary.  I  was  told  that  in 
1825  several  of  the  dragoons  in  the  escort  of  La  Fayette  to  this  place  performed  the  same. 
Let  us  resume  our  journey. 

The  ride  from  Ridgefield  to  Norwalk  was  very  pleasant.  The  clouds  were  dispersed,  and 
the  air  was  almost  sultry.  The  country  was  rough  until  we  entered  the  valley  of  the  Nor- 
walk River,  a  region  of  great  beauty  and  fertility.  Our  road  lay  along  that  winding  stream, 
and,  as  we  approached  Norwalk,  the  transition  from  the  open  country  to  the  populous  town 
was  almost  imperceptible.  Venerable  elms  and  sycamores,  planted  by  the  early  settlers, 
shaded  handsome  mansions  thickly  strewn  along  the  winding  road.  These,  the  tolling  of  a 
bell,  and  the  whistle  of  steam  betokened  a  village  near,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  reined  up 
at  the  principal  hotel  in  the  compact  street  of  a  busy  mart.  We  are  again  upon  Revolu- 
tionary ground,  the  scene  of  another  of  Governor  Tryon's  marauding  expeditions.* 

After  laying  Fairfield  in  ashes,  Governor  Tryon  and  Brigadier-general  Garth,  with  their 
troops,  retreated  to  their  vessels  and  crossed  the  Sound  to  Huntington  Bay,  Long  Island, 
whence  they  sailed  over  to  Norwalk  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  July,  1779.     The  main 


Fxtch'8  Point,  thx  Landikg-placz  or  thk  Bbitisu.* 


body  landed  at  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  *<  in  the  *  Cow  Pasture,*  a  peninsula  on  the 


'  Norwalk  is  situated  near  Long  Island  Sound,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Norwalk  River  (a  small 
stream),  and  about  forty-eight  miles  northeast  from  New  York.  It  was  among  the  earliest  settlements  in 
Connecticut,  having  been  purchased  of  the  natives  in  1640.  The  bounds  of  the  east  tract,  sold  to  Roger 
Ludlow,  as  described  in  the  ancient  records,  were  "  from  Norwalk  River  to  Sawhatuc  [Saugatuck]  River, 
from  sea,  Indian  one  day  v^lk  in  the  country"— that  is,  one  day's  north  twUk  into  the  country ;  hence  the 
name  of  Norwalk.  The  articles  given  to  the  Indians  for  the  tract  were  "  eight  fathoms  wampum,  six  coats, 
ten  hatchets,  ten  hoes,  ten  knives,  ten  soisEcrs,  ten  juseharps,  ten  fathom  tobaeo,  three  kettles  of  six  hands 
about,  and  ten  looking-glasses."  The  articles  given  for  the  tract  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  between  it 
and  Five  Mile  River,  sold  to  Captain  Patrick,  were  ^^  of  wampum  ten  fathoms,  hatchets  three,  howes  three, 
when  ships  come ;  six  glasses,  twelve  tobacke  pipes,  three  knives,  ten  drills,  ten  needles."— 'Barber's  Hif- 
torical  CoUectioM  ;  Hall's  Historical  Recordt  of  Nortoalk, 

*  This  view  is  from  the  west  side  of  Gregory's  Point,  looking  north-northwest.  The  promontory  toward 
the  left,  covered  with  dark  trees,  is  called  Fort  Point.     There  was  an  Indian  fortification  when  the  first  set- 
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east  side  of  the  harbor,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  bridge.''*  They  lay  on  their  arms 
all  night,  awaiting  the  expected  arrival  of  a  company  of  Loyalists.  At  dawn  they  marched 
toward  the  town,  and  were  met  by  a  company  of  about  fifly  Continental  soldiers,  under  Cap- 
tain Stephen  Betts,  who  were  posted  upon  an  eminence  known  as  Grufnfnon*s  Hill,  a  little 
east  of  the  road.  A  skirmish  ensued,  but  the  little  band  of  patriots  were  soon  obliged  to  flee 
before  overwhelming  numbers,  leaving  four  of  their  party  dead.  The  people,  greatly  alarm- 
ed, fled  to  Belden*s  Hill,  five  miles  distant,  during  the  night.  The  Continentals  and  a  few 
of  the  militia  took  post  within  "  random  cannon-shot  upon  the  hills  on  the  north,"  whence 
they  annoyed  the  enemy  exceedingly.  Tryon  halted  upon  Grummon's  Hill  until  the  other 
division  landed  at  Old  Well,^  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream.  The  two  divisions  joined,  and 
soon  drove  nearly  every  Whig  inhabitant  from  the  village,  dispersed  the  troops  collected  upon 
the  hills,  and  seized  one  of  their  cannon.  The  destruction  of  property  then  commenced. 
Governor  Tryon  thus  coolly  related  the  circumstances  in  his  official  dispatch  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  :  "  After  many  salt-pans  were  destroyed,  whale-boats  carried  on  board  the  fleet,  and 
the  magazines,  stores,  and  vessels  set  in  flames,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  dwelling-houses, 
the  advanced  corps  were  drawn  back,  and  the  troops  retired  in  two  columns  to  the  place  of 
our  first  debarkation,  and,  unassaulted,  took  ship,  and  returned  to  Huntington  Bay." 

While  the  village  was  burning,  Tryon  sat  in  a  rocking-chair  upon  Grummon's  Hill,  and 
viewed  the  scene  with  apparent  pleasure — a  puny  imitator  of  Nero,  who  fiddled  while  Rome 
was  blazing.  It  was  a  cruel  and  wanton  destruction  of  property,  and  none  but  a  small 
mind  and  spiteful  heart  could  have  conceived  and  consummated  so  foul  an  act.  Two  houses 
of  worship  (Episcopal  and  Congregational),  eighty  dwellings,  eighty-seven  bams,  twenty-two 
stores,  seventeen  shops,  four  mills,  and  five  vessels  were  laid  in  ashes  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  and  hundreds  of  women  and  children  were  driven  to  the  woods  for  shelter.  Only  six 
houses  were  spared.  One  of  them,  now  (1848)  occupied  by  Ex-governor  Bissell,  was  saved 
through  the  exertions  of  a  maiden  lady  living  with  Mr.  Belden,  the  then  owner.  Governor 
Tryon  had  been  Belden's  guest  one  night,  several  years  previous,  and  the  lady  went  up  to 
Grummon's  Hill,  reminded  him  of  the  fact,  and  asked  for  and  received  a  protection  for  the 
house.  Tryon  sent  a  file  of  soldiers  with  her  to  guard  it.  When  the  British  left,  roost  of 
the  resident  Tories  went  with  them.  Among  them  was  this  Rev.  Mr.  Leamington,  the  Epis- 
copalian minister.  He  had  continued  praying  for  the  <'  king  and  all  others  in  au- 
thority," according  to  the  Liturgy  of  his  Church,  until  the  people  forbade  him  and 
threatened  him  with  violence. 

About  five  miles  westward  of  Norwalk,  on  the  main  road  to  Stamford,  is  a  Con-     "*^ 
gregational  Church  more  than  one  hundred  years  old.     Its  pastor  in  1781  was  the 
Rev.  Moses  Mather.     On  Sunday,  the  2  2d  of  July,  the  church  was  surround- 
ed by  a  party  of  Tories,  under  Captain  Frost,  just  as  the  congregation  were 
singing  the  first  tune.     Dr  Mather  and  the  men  of  the  congregation  were  tak- 
en to  the  banks  of  the  Sound,  thrust  into  boats,  and  conveyed  across  to  Lloyd's 
Neck,  on  Long  Island,  whence  they  were  carried  to  New  York  and  placed 
in  the  Provost  Jail.     Some  died  there.     Nineteen  of  the  twenty-five  prison-     ^jm^h  chd«cm 
ers  were  exchanged  and  returned  to  their  families.     Peter  St.  John,  one  of 
th^  prisoners,  wrote  an  account  of  the  affair  in  doggerel  verse.     Of  the  Provost  he  says  : 

*^  I  must  conclude  that  in  this  place 
We  found  the  worst  of  Adam's  race ; 


tiers  arrived  at  Norwalk.  Further  to  the  left,  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  picture,  is  seen  one  end  of  the 
rail-road  bridge,  which  crosses  Norwalk  River.  The  New  York  and  New  Haven  Rail-road  was  then  in 
progress  of  construction.  The  point  derives  its  name  from  its  former  proprietor,  Governor  Thomas  Fitch, 
whose  residence  was  Norwalk.  He  was  Governor  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  and  his  name  is  among  the 
beloved  of  his  generation.     He  died  Jdly  18th,  1774,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

'  Tryon's  official  dispatch. 

*  This  place  is  situated  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the  village  of  Norwalk.  It  received 
its  name  from  an  old  voell  from  which,  in  ancient  times,  vessels  engaged  in  the  West  Indian  trade  took  their 
supplies  of  water. — Barbrr. 
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Thieves,  maTdetcn,  uid  pickpockets  loo, 
And  ever;  thing  Ihal's  bsd  they'd  do: 
One  of  our  men  found,  to  his  oast, 
Three  pouada  York  inonejr  he  had  lost ; 
His  pockets  pioked,  I  guess  before 
We  had  been  there  one  single  hoar." 

Dr.  Mather  was  craelly  treated  in  the  Provost,  until  his  sttuatioa  was  made  known  to  Mrs. 
Irving,  mother  of  onr  dietinguished  writer,  Washington  Irving,  who  obtained  permisBiou  to 
send  him  food  and  clothing.      He  was  released  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  Rev.  Edwin  Hall,  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  whose  historical  researches 
have  made  him  familiar  with  localities  of  interest  about  Norwalk,  kindly  accompanied  me 
as  cicerone.  We  rode  down  to  Gregorj-'s  Point,  from  which  I  sketched  Tryon's  landing- 
place,  pictured  on  page  413.  On  the  beautiful  plain  near  by  stood  the  ancient  village,  the 
first  settlers  having  chosen  the  sea-washed  level  for  their  residences,  !n  preference  to  tfac 
higher  and  rougher  ground  at  the  head  of  navigation,  on  which  the  present  town  is  situated. 
The  old  village  had  gone  into  decay,  and  the  new  town  was  just  beginning  to  flourish,  when 
Tryon  laid  it  in  ruins.  A  little  further  seaward,  upon  a  neck  of  land  comprisitig  Fitch's 
Point  and  an  extensive  salt  meadow,  is  the  Cow  Pasture,  so  called  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  cows  belonging  to  the  settlers  were  pastured  there,  under  the  direction  of  the  town 
authorities.' 

From  Gregory's  Point  we  rode  over  the  hills  to  the  estate  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Smith,  and 
from  a  high  bill  near  his  house  I  sketched  the  distant  view  of  Compo,  on  page  402.  From 
that  eminence  we  obtained  one  of  the  most  beautiful  prospects  of  land  and  water  imaginable. 
Southward  was  the  broad  month  of  the  Xorwalk  River,  with  its  beautiful  green  islands,  and 
beyond  was  the  heaving  Sound,  dotted  with  sails,  and  bounded  by  the  wooded  shores  of  Long 
Island  in  the  distance.  On  the  right  were  clustered  the  white  houses  of  Norwalk,  and  on 
the  led  swelling  Compo  was  stretched  out, 
scarcely  concealing  the  noble  shade  trees  of 
Fairfield  beyond. 

Returning  along  East  Avenue  to  the  vil- 
lage, I  stopped  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hall, 
and  made  the  accompanying  sketch  of  Grum- 
mon's  Hill.  It  is  a  high  elevalion,  a  little 
east  cf  the  avenue,  partly  covered  by  an  or- 
chard, and  commanding  a  fine  prospect  of  the 
village,  harbor,  and  Sound.  Tryon  sat  npon 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  the  five  Lom- 
bardy  poplars  are  seen.  The  venerable  X«- 
thaniel  Raymond,  still  living,  when  I  was 
there  (1846),  near  the  Old  Well,  or  West 
Norwalk  Wharf  (whereMie  had  dwelt  from  his  birth,  ninety-five  years),  remembers  the  hill 
being  ■<  red  with  the  British."  He  was  a  corporal  of  the  guard  at  the  time,  and,  afYer  se- 
enring  his  most  valuable  eflecls,  and  carrying  his  aged  parents  to  a  place  of  stifety  three  mile« 

'  The  old  records  of  the  tovn,  quoted  by  Mr.  Hall,  exhibit  manj  curioos  features  in  the  municipal  regu- 
lations adopted  bj  the  early  settlers.  In  1665  it  is  recorded  that  "  Walter  Halt  has  undertaken  to  beat  the 
drumm  for  meeting  when  all  occasions  required,  for  wbioh  be  is  to  have  lOi  Also,  Thomas  Benedict  has 
undertaken  to  haye  the  meeting-house  swept  for  the  yeere  ensuing ;  he  is  to  have  20i."  Again  ;  "  At  a 
town  meeting  in  Xarwalk,  March  the  20th,  1667,  it  was  voted  and  ordered  that  it  shall  be  left  to  the  towns- 
men from  yere  to  jero  to  appoint  a  time  or  day,  at  or  before  the  lOtb  day  of  March,  (br  the  securing  of  the 
fences  on  both  sides,  and  that  theysball  give  notis  to  all  the  inhabitants  the  night  before,  tmd  the  drumb  to 
be  beteu  in  the  morning,  which  shall  be  accoimled  a  suffioienl  w&ming  for  every  man  lo  secure  his  fence, 
or  else  to  bear  his  own  damages."  Again  :  "  Al  the  same  meeting  (October  ITth,  1667),  voted  and  order- 
ed that,  after  the  field  is  ale^red,  the  townsmen  shall  hier  Steven  Bockwith,  or  some  other  man,  to  fetch  the 
oowB  out  of  the  neck  [the  Cou  Paituri] ;  and  he  that  shall  be  hierod  shall  give  warning  by  sotmding  a  home 
about  twelve  of  the  clock,  that  he  that  is  to  accompany  him  is  to  repaire  to  him." 
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distant,  shouldered  his  mnaket,  and  was  with  the  few  soldien  whom  Tryon  boasted  of  haTiDg 
driven  from  the  hilli  north  of  the  town.  He  says  it  was  Saturday  night  when  Tryon  landed, 
and,  like  Danbury,  the  town  was  burned  on  Sunday.  Mr.  Raymond  was  quite  vigorous  in 
body  and  mind,  and  Time  seemed  to  have  used  him  gently.  I  desired  to  visit  two  other  an- 
cient inhabitants,  but  the  hour  for  the  arrival  of  the  mail-coach  for  New  Haven  was  n«ar, 
and  I  hastened  back  to  the  hotel,  whence  I  left  for  the  east  between  three  and  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

The  coach,  a  sort  of  tin-peddler's  wagon  in  form,  was  full,  and,  quite  in  accordance  with 
my  inclination,  I  took  a  seat  with  the  driver.  It  was  a  genial  afternoon,  and  all  things  in 
nature  and  art  combined  to  please  and  edify.  We  reached  Bridgeport,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Housatonic  B-iver,  fourteen  miles  east  of  Norwslk,  at  sunset,  and  a  more  pleasing  variety  of 
beautiful  scenery  can  nowhere  be  found  than  charmed  us  during  that  short  journey.  We 
passed  throngh  Westport  (old  Saugatucb),  Soulhport,  and  Fairfield,  lovely  villages  lying  upon 
estuaries  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  all  replete  with  historic  interest.  Unlike  most  modern 
villages,  with  their  rectangular  streets,  and  exhibiting  an  ambitious  imitation  of  large  cities, 
the  neat  houses,  embowered  in  shrubbery,  are  thinly  scattered  along  winding  avenues  shaded 
by  venerable  trees,  the  ground  on  either  side  left  undulating  as  the  hsnd  of  Nature  fashioned 
it.  Herein  consists  the  great  beauty  of  the  New  England  villages,  a  beauty  quite  too  often 
overlooked  in  other  states  in  the  process  of  laying  out  towns.  Nature  and  art  have  here 
wrought  in  harmony,  and  village  and  country  are  beautifully  and  healthfully  blended. 

I  was  informed,  before  leaving  Norwalk,  that  the  "  Buckly  House,"  the  last  relic  of  the 
Revolution  in  Fairfield,  had  fallen  under  the  stroke  of  public  improvement,  and  also  that  no 
living  witness  of  the  cruelty  of  Governor  Tryon  was  there.  I  therefore  concluded  to  go  di- 
rectly through  to  New  Haven  that  evening.  -  During  a  detention  of  the  coach  for  half  an 
hour  at  the  post-office,  in  Fairiield,  I  made  a  rough  sketch  of  the  annexed  view  of  the  vil- 
lage Green,  which  I  subsequently  corrected  by  a 
picture  in  Barber's  Historical  CoUeclums  of  Con- 
necticut. The  view  is  from  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Green,  near  the  spaciouB  new  hotel  that  fronts 
upon  it.  The  jail  on  the  left,  the  court-houte  io 
the  center,  and  the  church  on  the  right  were  erect- 
ed upon  the  foundations  of  those  that  were  burn- 
ed by  the  British  in  1779,  and  in  the  same  style 
of  architecture.  Such  being  the  fact,  the  Green, 
from  our  point  of  view,  doubtless  has  the  same 
general  aspect  that  it  presented  before  the  ma- 
rauder desolated  it.  As  the  destruction  of  Fair- 
field was  subsequent  to  the  incursion  of  the  enemy  into  New  Haven,  I  shall  give  the  record 
of  its  hard  fate  after  noticing  the  movements  of  Tryon  and  his  associates  at  the  latter  place. 
Immediately  back  of  Fairfield  village  is  the  celebrated  swamp  w^ere  the  warlike  Pequots 
made  their  last  stand  against  the  English,  in  July,  1637.'     There  the;  were  overthrown 

'  The  Pequots,  or  Peqaods,  vere  a  ronnidabte  tribe  of  Indisnii,  having  at  leasl  seven  bundred  wuriors. 
Their  principal  settlements  were  on  a  hill  in  Grolon,  Conneclicuc.  They  were  a  terror  to  other  tribes,  and 
became  s  ^reat  annoyance  to  the  Connecticut  and  Massachuaetts  ■ettlemenls.  Oarenicir  £ndicott,  at  titt 
former  province,  hiMi  tried  to  treat  with  them,  but  in  vain,  and  their  bold  defiiiDDe  or  the  whites  increased. 
Early  in  lliST  they  Klt&cked  the  small  English  fort  at  Seybrmk,  murdered  severs)  women  of  Westherafield, 
and  carried  snay  two  f;irls  into  oaplivitv.  The  colonists  mustered  all  their  able  men,  and,  being  joined  hj 
portions  of  the  Mobegans,  Narragonsets,  and  Nianlio  tribes.  Tell  upon  the  Pequots  in  (heir  retreat  upon  ibe 
Mystic  River.  A  yiarm  bottle  ensued,  and  the  Pequots  were  beaten.  They  fought  desperately,  but  were 
flnolly  driven  westward,  and  took  shelter  in  the  swamp  near  Fairfield.  Smbocds,  their  chief,  escaped  to 
the  Mohawks,  by  whom  be  was  allerward  murdered.  The  Indian  name  of  FairlieU]  was  Unguow«.  Mr. 
Lndlow,  who  accompanied  the  English  Iroopa.  and  was  afterward  Depnty-govemor  of  the  colony  of  Con- 
necticut, pleased  vrith  the  coantiy  in  the  neif[hborhood  of  the  Sasco  Swamp,  began,  with  others,  a  planta- 
tion there,  and  called  il  their /air  fitld.     Hence  its  name. 
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and  annihilated,  and  the  place  has  ever  since  heen  called  the  Pequot  Swamp.  They  might 
have  escaped  had  not  one  of  their  numher,  wiio  loitered  behind,  been  captured  by  Captain 
•Mason,  and  compelled  to  disclose  the  retreat  of  his  comrades.  One  hundred  were  made 
•prisoners,  the  residue  were  destroyed.  The  fort  at  Mystic  had  previously  been  demolished, 
-and  they  took  refuge  in  this  swamp. 

Wb  passed  in.  sight  of  Greenfield  Hill,  near  the  village,  renowned  for  its  academy  and 
churc.jp  wherein  President  Dwight,  of  Yale  College,  officiated  as  tutor  and  pastor  for  twelve 
years.  -.'The  view  from  the  hill  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  fine,  and  from  the  belfry  of  the 
-church  no  less  than  seventeen  houses  of  worship  may  be  seen,  in  Fairfield  and  the  adjacent 
-villiages.  Dr.  Dwight,  while  minister  of  Greenfield,  wrote  a  poem  called  "Greenfield  Hill.*' 
Referring  to  the  view  firom  the  belfry,  he  exclaims, 

"  Heavens,  what  a  matchless  group  of  beaaties  rare 
Southward  expands !  where,  crownM  with  yon  tall  oak, 
Round  Hill  the  circling  land  and  sea  overlooks ; 
Or,  smoothly  sloping,  Grover's  beauteous  rise, 
Spreads  its  green  sides  and  UAs  its  single  tree, 
Glad  mark  for  seamen ;  or,  with  ruder  face, 
Orchards,  and  fields,  and  groves,  and  houses  rare, 
And  scattered  cedars.  Mill  Hill  meets  the  eye ; 
Or  where,  beyond,  with  every  beauty  clad, 
More  distant  heights  in  vernal  pride  ascend. 
On  either  side  a  long,  continued  range, 
In  all  the  charms  of  rural  nature  dress'd. 
Slopes  gently  to  the  main.     Ere  Dryon  sunk 
To  infamy  unfathom^d,  through  yon  groves 
Once  glisten'd  Norwalk's  white  ascending  spires. 
And  soon,  if  Heaven  permit,  shall  shine  again. 
Here,  sky-encircled,  Stratford's  churches  beam ; 
And  Stratfield's  turrets  greet  the  roving  eye. 
In  clear,  full  view,  with  every  varied  charm 
That  forms  the  finished  landscape,  blending  soft 
In  matchless  union,  Fairfield  and  Green's  Farms 
Give  luster  to  the  day.     Here,  crown'd  with  pines 
And  skirting  groves,  with  creeks  and  havens  fair 
Embellished,  fed  with  many  a  beauteous  stream, 
Prince  of  the  waves,  and  ocean's  favorite  child, 
Far  westward  fading,  in  confusion  blue. 
And  eastward  stretch'd  beyond  the  human  ken, 
And  mingled  vnth  the  sky ;  there  Longa's  Sound 
Glorious  expands." 

The  evening  closed  in,  mil3  and  balmy,  before  we  reached  Stratford,  three  miles  eastward 
of  Bridgeport,  and  the  beautiful  country  through  which  we  were  passing  was  hidden  from 
view.  We  crossed  several  small  estuaries,  and  the  vapor  that  arose  from  the  grassy  salt 
marshes  was  grateful  to  the  nostrils.  The  warm  land-breeze  ceased  at  eight  o'clock,  and  a 
strong  wind  from  the  ocean  brought  a  chilling  fog  upon  its  wings,  which  veiled  the  stars, 
and  made  us  welcome  the  sparkling  lights  of  New  Haven  as  we  descended  Milford  Hill  and 
jcrossed  the  broad  salt  marsh  that  skirts  the  western  suburbs  of  the  town.  We  arrived  at 
the  Tontine  a  little  after  nine,  and  supped  with  a  keen  appetite,  for  I  had  fasted  since  break- 
fast at  Ridgefield  at  ten  in  the  morning.  It  was  Saturday  night,  and  the  weary  journeys 
of  the  week  made  the  privileges  of  the  approaching  day  of  rest  appear  peculiarly  valuable. 

"  The  morning  dawn'd  with  tokens  of  a  storm — 
A  ruddy  cloud  athwart  the  eastern  sky 
Glow'd  with  the  omens  of  a  tempest  near ;" 

yet  I  ventured  to  stroll  out  to  East  Rock,  two  miles  east-northeast  of  the  city.  Crossing 
the  bridge  at  the  factory  owned  by  the  late  Eli  Whitney,  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin  that 
bears  his  name,  I  toiled  up  the  steep  slope  through  the  woods  to  the  summit  of  the  rock, 
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nearly  four  hundred  feet  above  the  plain  below.  This  rook  is  the  Bouthern  extremity  of  the 
Mount  Tom  range  of  hills.  It  lies  contiguous  to  a  similar  amorphous  mass  called  West 
Rock,  and  both  are  composed  principally  of  hornblende  and  feldspar,  interspersed  with  quartz 
and  iron.  The  oxyd  of  iron,  by  the  action  of  rains,  covers  their  bare  and  almost  perpendic> 
ular  fronts,  and  gives  them  their  red  appearance,  which  caused  the  Dutch  anciently  to  dea- 
ignate  the  site  of  New  Haven  by  the  name  oi Red  Rock,  The  fronts  of  these  rocks  are  com- 
posed of  assemblages  of  vast  irregular  columns,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  Palisades  of  the 
Hudson,  and,  like  them,  having  great  beds  o(  debris  at  their  bases.  A  view  from  either  will 
repay  the  traveler  for  his  labor  in  reaching  the  summit.  That  from  the  East  &ock  is  par- 
ticularly attractive,  for  it  embraces  the  harbor,  city,  plain,  and  almost  every  point  of  histor- 
ical interest  .connected  with  New  Haven,  or  Quionipiaok,  as  the  Indians  called  it. 

"  I  stood  upon  the  olifTs  extremest  edge, 

And  downward  far  beneath  me  could  I  see 
Complaining  brooks  that  played  with  meadow  sedge, 
Then  brightly  wandered  on  their  journey  free." 

Willis  Gatlorb  Clarss. 

Winding  through  the  plain  were  Mill  River  and  the  Quinnipiack,  spanned  by  noble  bridges 
near  the  city  that  lay  stretched  along  the  beautiful  bay  ;  and 

"  Beyond 
The  distant  temple  spires  that  lift  their  points 
In  harmony  above  the  leaf-clad  town — 
Beyond  the  calm  bay  and  the  restless  Sound 
Was  the  blue  island  stretching  like  a  cloud 
Where  the  sky  stoops  to  earth :  the  Rock  was  smooth. 
And  there  upon  the  table-stone  sad  youths 
Had  carved,  unheeded,,  names,  to  weave  for  them 
That  insect^s  immortality  that  lies 
In  stone,  for  ages,  on  a  showman's  shelf." 

L.  M.  N. 

East  and  West  Haven,  where  the  two  divisions  of  the  British  invading  force  landed  in  1 77  9  ; 
Fort  Hale,  whence  they  departed  ;  Neck  Bridge,  across  Mill  River,  under  which  the  fugitive 
judges  of  King  Charles  I.  were  concealed ;  and  West  Rock,  where  they  <<  raised  their  Eb- 
enezer''  and  dwelt  in  seclusion  for  some  time,  were  all  in  full  view.  With  a  spirit  fraught 
with  reverence  for  the  past,  and  with  scenery  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  *'  young  antiquity'' 
spread  out  before  us,  let  us  sit  down  a  moment  and  listen  to  the  teachings  of  the  chronicler. 

In  the  summer  of  1637  several  wealthy  and  influential  Engli^  gentlemen  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton, preparatory  to  making  a  permanent  location  in  wilderness  America.  The  young  Colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  regarded  them  with  great  favor,  and  various  settlements  coveted  the 
honor  of  numbering  them  among  their  proprietors.  But  they  determined  to  plant  a  distinct 
colony,  and,  having  heard  of  the  beautiful  country  along  the  Sound,  from  Saybrook  to  the 
Saugatuck,  discovered  by  the  English  in  their  pursuit  of  the  Pequots,  they  projected  a  settle- 
ment in  that  part  of  the  land.  In  the  autumn  a  portion  of  them  made  a  journey  to  Connec*- 
ticut,  to  explore  the  harbors  and  lands  along  the  coasts,  who  finally  decided  upon  the  beau- 
tiful  plain  on  the  Quinnipiack  for  settlement,  and  built  a  log  hut  there.  ^ 

In  the  spring  of  1638  the  principal  men  of  the  new  emigration  to  the  colony— -Rev.  Mr. 
Davenport,  Mr.  Pruden,  and  Samuel  and  Theophilus  Eaton — ^with  the  people  of  their  com- 
pany,  sailed  from  Boston  for  Quinnipiack.  They  reached  the  haven  in  about  a  fortnight, 
and  their  first  Sabbath  there  was  the  18th  of  April,  1638.  The  people  assembled  under  a 
large  oak,  that  stood  where  Greorge  and  College  Streets  intersect ;  and  under  its  venerable 
branches  the  New  Haven  and  Milford  Churches  were  aflerward  formed.  Designing  to  make 
a  large  and  flourishing  settlement,  founded  on  strict  justice,  they  purchased  the  land  of  Mau- 


^  This  was  upon  the  corner  of  the  present  Church  and  George  Streets,  New  Haven. — Barber. 
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magain,  the  chief  sachem  of  that  region,  on  honorahle  tenns,  and  entered  into  what  they  call- 
ed a  plantatiofi  covenant  with  each  other.  They  laid  out  their  town-plat  in  squares,  design- 
ing it  for  an  elegant  city.  They  prospered  for  more  than  a  year  without  any  fixed  laws,  and 
in  1639  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundation  of  their  civil  and  religions  polity.  Theophilus  Eaton 
was  chosen  governor,  and  Mr.  Davenport  gave  him  a  serious  charge  before  all  the  people,  from 
Deut.,  i.,  16,  17.  It  was  decreed  by  the  freemen  that  there  should  be  a  general  court  an* 
nually  in  the  plantation,  on  the  last  week  in  October.  This  was  ordained  a  court  of  elec- 
tion, in  which  all  the  officers  of  the  colony  were  to  be  chosen.  This  court  determined  that 
the  Word  of  God  should  be  the  only  rule  for  ordering  the  afiairs  of  government  in  that  com* 
monwealth. 

This  was  the  original  fundamental  Constitution  of  New  Haven,  brief  in  words,  but  pow- 
erful in  principle,  for  the  Bible  was  the  statute  book.  If  exhibited  the  same  general  relig- 
ious aspect  in  its  external  affairs  as  that  of  the  Massachusetts  colony.  Seven  pillars  of  the 
Church  were  chosen,  and  all  government  was  originally  in  the  Church.  The  members  of 
the  Churph  (none  others  being  possessed  of  the  elective  franchise)  elected  the  governor,  mag- 
istrates, and  all  other  officers.  The  magistrates  were  merely  the  assistants  of  the  governor.' 
Thus  the  new  colony,  having  its  foundation  laid  upon  divine  laws  and  strong  faith  in  man, 
began  a  glorious  career  ;  and  the  little  settlement,  ambitious  of  excellence,  has  grown  to  be, 
if  not  the  largest,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  Western  World.  From  the  time  of 
its  foundation  until  the  Revolution  broke  out,  its  history,  like  that  of  the  other  New  England 
settlements,  exhibits  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide  of  prosperity,  under  the  influences  of 
the  laws  of  the  supreme  government  and  the  pressure  of  Indian  hostilities ;  sometimes  bur- 
dened and  cast  down  by  the  injustice  of  the  former,  and  menaced  with  overthrow  and  ruin 
by  the  latter. 

New  Haven  became  famous  as  the  "  city  of  refuge"  for  three  of  the  English  regicides,  or 
judges  who  condemned  King  Charles  I.  to  death.  They  were  Generals  Gofie  and  Whal- 
ley,  and  Colonel  Dixwell.  Whalley  was  descended  from  a  very  ancient  family,  and  was  a 
relative  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Gofie  was  the  son  of  a  Puritan  divine,  and  married  a  daughter 
of  Whalley.  Dixwell  was  a  wealthy  country  gentleman  of  Kent,  and  was  a  member  of 
Parliament  in  1654.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  TI.  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  many 
of  the  judges  were  arrested  ;  thirty  were  condemned  to  death,  and  ten  were  executed.  The 
three  above  named  escaped  to  New  England.  G^fie  and  Whalley  arrived  at  Boston  in  July, 
1660,  and  took  up  their  residence  in  Cambridge.  Feeling  insecure  there,  they  removed  to 
New  Haven,  where  their  unafifected  piety  won  for  them  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
people,  and  particularly  of  the  minister,  Mr.  Davenport.  Their  apparent  j&eedom  from  dan- 
ger lasted  but  a  few  dayi^  The  proclamation  of  Charles,  oflering  a  large  reward  for  their 
apprehension,  and  the  news  that  pursuers  were  on  the  scent,  reached  them  at  the  same  time, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  flee.  They  took  shdter  in  a  rocky  cavern,  on  the  top  of  West 
Rock,  where  they  were  supplied  daily  with  food  by  their  friends.  They  shifted  their  place 
of  abode  from  time  to  time,  calling  each  locality  Ebenezer^  and  occasionally  appeared  pub- 
licly in  New  Haven.  On  one  occasion  they  sat  under  the  Neck  Bridge,  upon  Mill  River, 
when  their  pursuers  passed  over ;  and  several  times  they  came  near  falling  into  their  hands. 
The  people  generally  favored  their  escape,  and  fiir  their  lives  they  owed  much  to  Mr.  Dav- 
enport." 

'  Tmmbuirs  History  of  ConnecHctU  ;  Barber's  Hutory  of  New  Haven. 

*  About  the  time  when  the  pursuers  were  expected  at  New  Haven,  Mr.  Davenport  preached  pablioly  from 
the  text,  "  Take  connsel,  execute  judgment ;  make  thy  shadow  as  the  night  in  the  midst  of  the  noon-day ; 
hide  the  outcatU  ;  betray  not  kim  that  wandereth.  Let  mine  outcasts  dweU  with  thee,  Moab ;  be  thon  a  oov- 
ert  to  them  from  the  iace  of  the  spoilers."  Isaiah,  xvi.,  3,  4.  The  sermcn  had  the  eflfoct  to  pot  the  whole 
town  upon  their  guard,  and  made  the  people  resolve  on  concealment  of  the  "  outcasts."  The  following  ao- 
eodote  is  related  of  Gofie,  while  he  was  in  Boston :  A  fencing-master  erected  a  stage,  and  upon  it  he  walked 
several  days,  defying  any  one  to  a  combat  with  swords.  Gofie  wrapped  a  huge  cheese  in  a  napkin  for  a 
shield,  and,  arming  himself  with  a  mop  filled  with  dirty  water  from  a  pool,  mounted  the  stage  and  accepted 
tho  challenge.     The  fencing-master  attempted  to  drive  him  ofl^  hat  Gofie  skiUfblly  received  the  thrusts  of 
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In  the  automn  they  left  New  Haven  and  went  to  Hadley.  While  there,  eleven 
yean  afterward,  King  PhUip*s  War  took  place.  While  the  people  of  the  town  were 
in  tneir  meeting-house,  ohserving  a  fast,  a  body  of  Indians  surrounded  them.  The  continual 
expectation  of  such  an  event  made  the  inhabitants  always  go  armed  to  worship.  They  weie 
so  armed  on  this  occasion,  and  sallied  out  to  drive  off  the  savages.  At  that  moment  there 
appeared  in  their  midst  a  man  of  venerable  aspect  and  singular  costume,  who  placed,  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  people,  and,  by  causing  them  to  observe  strict  military  tactics,  enabled 
them  to  disperse  the  assailants.  The  stranger  then  disappeared.  The  people  believed  an 
angel  had  been  sent  to  lead  them  and  efiect  a  victory.     The  angel  was  General  Gofie. 

Colonel  Dixwell  was  with  Gt>f{e  and  Whalley  much  of  the  time  of  their  long  exile.  His 
latter  years  were  passed  in  New  Haven,  where  he  called  himself  James  Davids,  Esq.  He 
acknowledged  his  name  and  chaitkcter  beibre  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1688,  about  a 
month  previous  to  the  arrest  of  Governor  Andros  in  Boston.  The  governor  was  hated  by 
the  colonists,  and  when  the  news  of  the  revolution  in  England,  which  Dixwell  had  predict- 
ed, reached  Boston,  the  people  seized  the  obnoxious  chief  magistrate  and  thrust  him  into  prison.* 
GoSe  and  Whalley  died  at  Hadley,  and  it  is  supposed  that  their  bodies  were  afterward 
secretly  conveyed  to  New  Haven.  In  the  old  burying-ground  in  that  city,  in  the  rear  of 
the  Center  Church,  are  stones  which  bear  the  initials  of  the  regicides.     They  are  standing 

separate  ;  I  have  grouped  them  for  convenience.  The 
two  marked  E.  W.  are  the  head  and  foot  stones  of  Whal- 
ley*6  grave ;  and  the  date,  by  an  extension  below  the  five, 
may  read  1658  or  1678.  He  died  about  1678.  These 
stones  are  about  two  feet  wide  and  high,  and  eight  inches 
thick.  Grofie^s,  marked  80  and  M.  G.,  is  only  ten  inches 
high.  The  M,  it  is  supposed,  is  an  inverted  W.  Dix- 
well's  stone,  seen  in  front,  is  two  and  a  half  feet  high 
and  broad.  It  is  a  red  stone  ;  the  others  are  a  sort  of 
dark  blue  stone.  The  reason  given  for  inscribing  only 
their  initials  o^  their  stones  is,  a  fear  that  some  sycophant 
of  royalty,  "clothed  with  a  little  brief  authority"  in  New 
England,  might  disturb  their  remains.' 
New  Haven  was  greatly  agitated  by  proceedings  growing  out  of  the  Stamp  Act.  It  was 
among  the  earliest  of  the  New  England  towns  that  echoed  the  voice  of  opposition  raised  by 
Boston  against  the  oppression  of  the  mother  country,  and  the  people  were  generally  zealous 
in  maintaining  the  liberty  of  action  professed  to  be  secured  to  them  by  disannulled  charters. 
When  IngersoU,  who  was  appointed  stamp-master  (or  the  agent  of  government  to  sell  '*  stamp- 
ed paper"),  announced  the  reception  of  the  objectionable  articles.  New  Haven  soon  became 
in  a  state  of  actual  rebellion.  IngersoU  was  menaced  with  every  indignity^  and  even  his 
life  was  proclaimed  for&it  by  some,  if  he  persisted  in  exercising  his  new.  vocation.  Finding 
his  own  town  too  warm  for  him,  he  proceeded  toward  Hartford.  He  was  met 
near  Wtethersfield  by  a  deputation  of  about  five  hundred  men,  and,  when  in  the 
town,  they  demanded  his  resignation  of  the  office.     He  refused  acquiescence,  on  the  reason- 
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able  plea  that  he  awaited  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  whose  com- 


his  sword  into  the  cheese.  At  the  third  lunge  of  his  antagonist,  Gofie  held  the  sword  fast  in  his  soft  shield 
long  enough  to  smear  the  face  of  the  fencing-master  with  the  filthy  mop.  Enraged,  the  challenger  caught 
up  a  broad-sword,  when  Goflfe  exclaimed,  with  a  firm  voice,  "  Stop,  sir ;  hitherto,  you  see,  I  have  only  played 
with  you,  and  not  attempted  to  harm  you ;  but  if  you  come  at  me  now  with  the  broad-sword,  know  that  I 
will  certainly  take  your  life."  Gofie's  firmness  alarmed  the  fencing-master,  who  exclaimed,  "  Who  can  you 
be  ?     You  must  be  either  Goffe,  Whalley,  or  the  devil,  for  there  was  no  other  man  in  England  could  beat  me." 

*  IStiles's  Hutory  of  the  Regicidet ;  Barber's  History  of  New  Haven. 

^  A  lineal  descendant  of  Colonel  Dixwell  asked  and  received  permission  of  the  authorities  of  New  Haven 
to  disinter  the  remains  of  his  ancestor,  and  bury  them  beneath  a  monument  which  he  proposed  to  erect  to  his 
memory^  on  College  Green,  in  the  rear  of  the  Center  Church.  They  were  accordingly  removed  in  Novem- 
ber, 1849,  and  a  neat  monument,  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  is  erected  there. 
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Qianda  in  the  premiiM  fae  ihould  implicitly  obey.  But  the  people  would  listen  to  no  le^l 
mcuaeB,  and  he,  •■  thinking  the  cause  not  worth  dyiog  for,"  yielded  to  the  menaces  of  the 
people,  and  signed  a  paper  declaring  his  resignation  of  the  office.  He  was  then  forced  to 
stand  up  and  read  it  to  the  people.  Not  ooatent  with  this,  they  made  him  throw  up  hia 
hat,  cry  out  "Liberty  and  property,"  and  give  three  cheers.  After  dining,  ha  was  conduct* 
ed  to  Hartford  by  a  cavalcade  of  about  one  thousand,  who  surrounded  the  court-house,  and 
caused  him  to  read  his  resignation  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  AEiembly. 

The  people  were  quite  as  much  exoited  by  joy  when  the  news  of  the  repeal  of  the  noxious 
act  reached  them,  in  May,  1766.  The  fact  was  thus  announced  on  the  23d  of  May,  by  a 
New  Haven  newspaper :  "  Laat  Monday  morning,  early,  an  express  arrived  here  with  tbe 
charming  news,  soon  ailer  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  awakened  with  the  noise  of 
small  arms  from  diflerent  quarters  of  the  town  ;  all  the  bells  were  mug,  and  cannon  roared 
the  glad  tidings.  In  the  afternoon  the  clergy  publicly  returned  thanks  for  the  blessing,  and 
a  company  of  militia  were  collected,  under  the  principal  direction  of  Colonel  [afierward  Gen- 
eral] Woostcr.  lu  the  evening  were  illumioatioos,  bonfires,  and  dances,  all  without  any  re- 
markable indecency  or  disorder.  The  arrival  of  the  regular  post  from  Boston  last  night  has 
completed  our  joy  for  tbe  wise  and  interesting  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  Business  will  soon 
be  transacted  as  usual  in  this  loyal  colony.  In  short,  every  thing  in  nature  aeetns  to  wear 
a  more  cheerful  aspect  than  usual — to  a  great  majority." 

In  all  subsequent  proceedings,  in  oppoaition  to  the  unjust  acts  of  the  British  government 
toward  the  colonies,  New  Haven  was  famed  for  its  zeal  and  firmpess ;  and  the  people  of 
Boston  received  its  warmest  sympathies  and  support  in  all  the  trials  through  which  they  had 
to  pass,  under  the  royal  displeasure,  from  1768  until 
1 776,  when  that  city  was  purged  of  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom by  the  Continental  army,  under  Washington. 

New  Haven  was  among  the  first  of  the  New  En- 
gland towns  that  sent  soldiers  to  tbe  fields  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  news  of  the  skirmish  at  Lexington  reached 
New  Haven  at  about  noon  the  next  day.  Ben-  ^p^,  30. 
edict  Arnold  was  then  the  captain  of  tbe  Gov-  ^^^ 
emor's  Guards.  He  summoned  bis  corps,  and  proposed 
-  starting  immediately  for  Lexington.  About  forty  of  them 
"■""■■■  -l|lPj!5tii=^->  consented  to  go.'     Arnold  requested  the  town  authorities 

I  to  furnish  the  company  with  ammunition.     They  refused, 

and  the  hot  patriot  marched  his  men  to  tbe  house  where 
the  select-men  were  in  sesuon,  formed  a  line  in  front,  and  sent  in  word  that,  if  the  keys  of  the 

*  Among  the  membenof  the  companj  who  went  with  Aroohl  were  Mr.  Earl,  a  port  mil  painter,  and  Amos 

Doolittle,  an  engraver.     Mr.  Earl  made  four  drawings  of  Lexingion  and  Concord,  which  were  aller«iin1  en- 

Uraved  1^  Mr.  Dooliltla.     The  ptales  were  (welve  by  ei|;hteen  inches  in  sixe,  and  were  execaled  with  great 

dispatoh,  for  in  the  ConnecticDl  Jonmal  of  December  ISlh,  1775,  u  the  following  adTercisement : 

"  This  D«r  fob  1.1  shed, 

"  And  to  be  sold  at  the  store  of  Mr.  James  Lookwood,  near  the  college  in  New  Haven,  foar  diSerent  views 
cfthe  battles  of  Lexington,  Concord,  &0.,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775. 

"  Plate  L,  the  battle  of  Lexington. 

"  Plate  1I-,  a  view  of  the  town  of  Concord,  with  the  ministerial  troops  destroying  the  stores. 

"Plate  III.,  the  battle  at  the  North  Bridge,  in  Concord. 

"  Plate  IT.,  the  south  part  of  Lexington,  when  tbe  tlrsc  detachment  was  joined  by  Lord  Percy. 

"Tbe  above  four  plates  are  neatly  engraven  on  copper,  from  original  paintings  taken  on  the  spot. 
"  Price,  six  shilliiigB  per  set  for  plain  fmss,  or  eight  shillings  colored." 

The  engraving  of  the  first  of  the  above-named  plates  was  Mr.  Dooliltle'i  earliest  eSbrt  in  that  branch  of 
art ;  sod  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  his  last  day's  labor  with  the  burin  was  bestowed  apon  a  reduced  eopy 
of  Uie  swne  piclnre,  for  Barber's  Hutory  of  Sue  Havtn.  executed  in  1832.  A  oop;  <^  this  print  will  be 
foQnd  on  page  524. 

■  Arnold  lived  in  Waler  Street,  near  the  ship-yard.  The  boose  is  still  standing  (1S46),  on  tbe  left  side 
ol  the  street  going  toward  the  water.     It  is  a  haodaome  frame  botlding,  embowered  in  ibrabbery.     la  tbe 
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Harch  of  Arnold  uid  lua  Company  to  Cambiidgs.         Expedition  vnder  Trjon.         Landing  of  tfao  Troops 

powder-house  were  not  delivered  to  him  within  five  minutes,  he  woold  order  his  company  to 
hreak  it  open  and  help  themselves.  The  keys  were  given  up,  the  powder  was  procured,  and 
soon  the  volunteers  were  on  their  march  through  Wethersfield  and  Pomfret,  fur  Cambridge. 
At  Pomiret  they  were  joined  hy  Greneral  Putnam,  who  left  his  plow  in  the  furrow,  and,  on 
arriving  at  Cambridge,  they  took  possession  of  the  elegant  mansion  of  Govemor  Oliver,  who 
had  fled  from  the  vicinity.  Arnold's  corps  made  a  fine  appearance,  and  so  correct  waa  their 
discipline,  that  they  were  chosen  to  deliver  to  Governor  Gage  the  body  of  a  British  officer 
who  had  died  firom  wounds  received  at  Lexington. 

New  Haven  suflTered  equally  with  its  sister  towns  of  the  sea-board  during  the  whole  war 
for  independence,  but  the  severest  trial  it  endured  was  an  invasion  by  a  British  force,  under 
Governor  Try  on  of  New  York,  and  Brigadier-general  Garth,  in  the  summer  c^  1779.  For 
some  time  the  idea  of  a  predatory  war  against  the  Americans  had  occupied  the  British  com- 
manders here.  They  finally  decided  upon  the  measure,  and  submitted  their  plans  to  the 
ministry  at  home.  Wearied  by  fruitless  endeavors  to  quell  the  rebellion,  the  king  and  his 
advisers  readily  consented  to  the  prosecution  of  any  scheme  that  promised  success.  Arthur 
Lee,  the  political  spy  abroad  upon  the  movements  of  the  British  ministry,  immediately  for^ 
warded  to  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  and  the  Committee  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  in- 
formation of  the  intended  change  in  military  operations.  Under  date  of  Paris,  April  6th, 
1779,  he  says,  **  I  have  received  intelligence  that  it  is  determined  in  the  British  cabinet  to 
send  over  immediate  orders  to  New  York  for  an  expedition  through  the  Sound,  up  Connec- 
ticut River.  The  enemy  are  to  land  at  Wethersfield,  and  proceed  by  land  to  New  Haven 
Bay,  where  they  are  to  re-embark,  after  having  plundered,  burned,  and  destroyed  all  in  their 
way."  Adverse  winds,  and  the  capture  of  some  of  the  papers  sent  by  Lee,  prevented  the 
Americans  from  receiving  timely  warning. 

Having  received  the  ministerial  instructions.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  proceeded  to  execute  his 
orders.  Governor  Tryon  was  considered  a  very  proper  instrument  to  perform  the  nefarious 
service,  and  a  force  of  twenty-six  hundred  men  was  put  under  his  command,  with  Brigadier- 
general  Garth  as  his  lieutenant.  These  were  placed  upon 
two  ships  of  war  (the  Camilla  and  Scorpion),  with  transports 
and  tenders,  fi)rty*eight  in  number,  commanded  by  Commodore 
Sir  George  Collier,  and  toward  evening  of  the  3d  of  July  they 
passed  through  Hell  Gate  into  the  Sound.  On  the  4th,  while 
the  patriots  on  land  were  celebrating  the  adoption  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  the  two  commanders  joined  in  drawing 
up  a  proclamation  and  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Connec- 
ticut, inviting  and  urging  them  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and 
promising  ample  protection  in  person  and  property  to  those  who  should  remain 
peaceably  in  their  dwellings,  excepting  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  rebel 
government.  This  address  was  sent  on  shore  and  distributed,  but,  before  the  in- 
habitants had  time  to  consult  upon  the  public  good,  the  enemy  was  among  them,  g^^oi's  bock.* 
July,  Collier's  fleet  sailed  up  New  Haven  Bay  on  the  night  of  the  4th,  and 
1779.  early  the  next  (Monday)  morning  landed  in  two  divisions,  those  under  Tryon  at  East 
Haven,  and  those  under  Garth  at  West  Haven.     The  latter  landed  about  sunrise,  and  im- 

garret  of  the  house  the  sign  was  found  recently  which  hung  over  the  door  of  Arnold's  store,  in  Water  Street. 
It  was  black,  with  white  letters,  and  painted  precisely  alike  on  both  sides.     It  was  lettered 

B,  Arnold,  Bruooist, 

BookttUer^  4*^., 

FROM  LONDON. 

Sibi  TUiqiAe, 

The  Latin  motto  may  be  rendered,  For  hinuelf-^or  the  whole,  or  for  all.     Arnold  combined  the  selling 
of  drugs  and  books  in  New  Haven  from  17i63  to  1767. 

^  This  is  a  view  of  the  spot  where  Garth  landed,  in  Orange,  formerly  West  Haven.  It  is  between  three 
and  four  miles  below  New  Haven,  on  the  western  side  of  the  harbor  entrance,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable 
resort  in  .summer  for  the  people  of  the  city. 
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mediately  prepared  to  maroh  Qpon  the  town.  lafbrmation  of  the  approach  of  the  «iimny 
'baviog  reached  Xew  Haven  the  preTioas  avening,  preparations  had  been  made  for  defense. 
All,  however,  wai  confuiion  and  alarm,  and  the  care  of  famiiiet  and  property  occupied  thoie 
who  otherwise  might  have  made  a  suoceufnt  aland  againit  the  invaden.  Many  of  the  in- 
habitant! took  refuge  upon  £a(t  Rock,  where  they  remained  until  thedepartore  of  the  enemy. 
The  first  opposition  to  the  invaders  wai  made  by  twenty-five  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  (some  of  whom  were  itudents  of  Yale  College),  under  Captain  Hillhouie,  who  met  an 
advanced  party  of  the  enemy  on'Miiford  Hill.     Already  the  West  Bridge  on  the  Milford 


Wan  BuDoi  akd  HiLmu 

Koad  bad  been  destroyed,  some  field  pieces  taken  thither,  and  slight  breast-works  thrown  up. 
Although  there  was  but  a  handful  of  Americana,  they  were  animated  by  such  spirit,  when 
they  saw  their  homes  and  families  in  peril,  that  they  drove  the  advancing  enemy  nearly  back 
to  their  landing-place,  and  took  one  prisoner.  The  whole  body  of  the  invaders  now  moved 
forward,  with  strong  flanking  parties  and  two  field  pieces.  The  oannona  of  the  Americans 
at  West  Bridge  kept  up  such  a  brisk  fiia  that  the  enemy 
daied  not  venture  further  upon  that  road,  but  moved  along 
Milfoid  Hill,  northward  to  the  Derby  Road,  to  enter  the 
town  by  that  avenue.  This  movement  required  a  oireui- 
toua  maroh  of  several  miles.  The  first  attacking  party 
of  the  Americana,  continually  augmenting,  soon  swelled  to 
a  hundred  and  fifly,  and  a  sharp  conflict  ensued  with  the 
enemy's  left  flank,  near  the  lililford  Road.  In  this  skirm- 
ish Major  Campbell,  the  British  adjutant,  was  killed.  He 
was  singled  out  by  a  militia-man  concealed  behind  a  rock,  and  fe 


I 
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I,  pierced  by  a  musket-ball 


'  This  view  is  from  the  Milford  Road,  eastward  of  West  Bridge.  The  high  groond  in  the  diitsnoe  is 
MilTord  Kill,  on  which  is  seen  the  road,  directly  over  the  umbrella.  A  little  to  the  right  of  the  road  is  ibe 
spot  where  Major  Campbell  was  buried.  West  Bridge  is  sboat  a  miJe  aod  a  half  from  the  oentnU  part  of 
New  Haven. 

■  This  rude  memorial  was  erected  b  1831,  by  J.  W.  Barber,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  tbe  histonan  of  that 
eity,  and  antbor  of  tbe  HUtorical  Collcctioiu  of  CoiHuitictit,  as  a  tribute  of  respect  for  a  mBritoiioos  officer. 
It  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  site  al  Campbell's  grave  was  piunted  out  to  Mr.  Barber  by  the  lata 
Chairaoy  Ailing,  who  saw  him  buried.  Several  Americans,  who  were  killed  at  the  same  time,  were  boriecl 
near.     Their  remains  were  afterward  removed.     Those  of  Adjutant  Campbell  rest  nndisturbed. 
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near  hit  heart.  He  wu  wrapped  in  &  blanket,  and  carried  upon  a  aheep-litter  to  a.  houte 
near  by,  where  he  expired.  Ho  wai  buried  in  a  aballow  grave  not  far  from  the  spot  ^bere 
he  fell,  on  the  summit  of  the  high  ground  near  the  interaection  of  the  Uilford  aiul  West 
Haven  Koada,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  a  field  known  as  CampbeWt  Lot. 

Af^er  the  skirmish,  the  British  pressed  onward  toward  the  Derby  Road.  Eye-witneaaei 
described  their  appearance  from  points  near  the  cijy  as  very  brilliant ;  Milford  Hill  seemed 
all  in  a  blaze,  from  the  mingled  efieots  npon  the  eye  of  scarlet  uniforms  and  glittering  arms. 
The  Americana  annoyed  them  exceedingly  all  the  way  to  Thompson's  Bridge  (now  West- 
ville),  on  the  Derby  Road,  and  the  small  force  at  West  Bridge,  under  Captain  Fhineas  Brad- 
ley, hastened  to  that  point  to  oppose  their  passage.  Bradley  waa  too  late  ;  Garth  had  pos- 
eeuion  of  the  bridge  and  the  fording-plaoea  of  the  stream,  and,  after  a  sharp  skirmiBh  of  ten 
minutes,  be  drove  the  militia  before  him,  and  marched  triumphantly  into  the  town  between 
twelve  and  one  o'clock.  He  bad  been  piloted  all  the  way  from  the  landing-place  hy  a  young 
Tory  named  William  Chandler,  who,  with  his  lather  and  lomiiy,  left  New  Haven  when  the 
enemy  departed. 

Among  those  who  went  out  to  the  West  Bridge  and  beyond,  to  oppose  the  enemy,  was  tfae 
Rev.  Dr.  Daggett,'  then  late  President  of  Yale  College,  and  a  warm  republican.  Armed  with 
a  musket,  be  joined  his  friends  to  oppose  the  common  enemy.  Near  the  West  Bridge  he 
was  wounded  and  made  a  prisoner,  and,  but  for  the  interference  of  young  Chandler,  the  Tory 
guide,  who  had  been  a  student  in  the  college,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  murdered.  He 
was  cruelly  injured  with  bayonets,  and  by  a  severe  blow  across  the  bowels  with  the  butt  of 
a  musket,  al^r  he  had  surrendered  and  be^ed  for  quarters.'  Yet  his  firmness  did  not  for- 
sake him.  While  abused  and  cursed,  he  was  asked  whether,  if  released,  he  would  again 
take  up  arms  against  them,  and  replied,  "  I  rather  believe  I  shall  if  I  get  an  opportiutity." 


As  soon  as  the  boats  that  conveyed  the  first  div 
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of  the  enemy  to  shore  returned,  the 
second  division,  under  Tryon,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Hessians  and 
Tories,  landed,  with  two  pieces 
of  cannon,  on  the  east  side  of  tfae 
harbor,  where  the  light-house  now 
stands.  They  marched  up  and 
attacked  the  little  fort  on  Black 
Rock  (now  Fort  Hale),  which  was 
defended  by  ■  feeble  garrison  of 
only  nineteen  men,  with  three 
pieces  of  artillery.  After  a  slight 
skirmish,  the  Americans  were 
driven  from  the  port.  The  ene- 
my then  pushed  toward  the  town,  while  their  shipping  drew  nearer  and  menaced  the  inhah- 

'  Naphtali  Dttggen  was  a  nalive  orAttleborough,  MusaohuMtta.  Re  graduated  at  Yale  College  iu  1749, 
and  in  1756  vtu  appointed  profewir  cj  divinity  in  ibKt  jnrtitulion, -which  office  he  held  until  hia  death.  He- 
ofEoiated  as  preaid^nt  oT  the  college  from  1766  until  1777,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Stiles.  He  died 
November  25th,  1760,  aged  sboat  sixty  jears. 

*  "I  was  insulted,"  sajs  the  doctor,  in  his  account  preserved  in  MS.  ia  the  offioa  itf  ^le  Secretary  of  State, 
at  HartTord,  "  in  the  moat  shocking  manner  bj  the  ruffian  soldiers,  many  of  whiah  came  at  me  with  fixed 
bayonets,  and  swore  they  would  kill  me  on  the  spot.  They  drove  me  with  the  main  body  a  hasty  march 
of  (tve  miles  or  more.  They  damned  me,  those  that  took  me,  beoaoie  they  spared  my  life.  Urns,  aroid  a 
thousand  insults,  mj  infenial  drivers  hastened  me  along,  faster  than  my  Strang  would  admit  in  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  day,  weakened  as  I  was  by  my  wounds  and  the  loss  of  blood,  which,  at  a  moderate  oomputation, 
oontd  not  be  less  than  one  quart.  And  when  I  failed,  in  some  dej^ee,  through  faintness,  he  would  strike 
IDC  OD  the  hack  with  a  heavy  walking-staS^  and  kick  me  behind  with  his  fool.  At  length,  by  the  support- 
ing power  of  God,  I  arrived  at  Hbe  Green,  New  Haven.  But  my  life  was  almost  spent,  the  worhl  around 
me  several  times  appearing  as  dark  as  midnight.  I  obtained  leave  of  an  officer  to  be  carried  into  the  Widow 
Lyman's  and  laid  upon  a  bed,  where  1  lay  the  rest  of  the  day  and  succeeding  night,  in  such  acuta  and  ex- 
cruciating pain  as  I  never  felt  before." 
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Conduct  of  the  Enemy.  People  on  East  Rock.  Evacuation  by  the  Britiidi.  Dettrucdon  of  Fairfield. 

itants  with  bombardment.  At  the  bridge  over  Neck  Creek  (Tomlinaon's  Bridge)  the  Amer* 
leans  made  some  resistance  with  a  field  piece,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  yield  to  superior 
numbers  and  discipline.  Before  night  the  town  was  completely  possessed  by  the  invaders; 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  the 'day  and  night  the  soldiery  committed  many  excesses  and 
crimes,  plundering  deserted  houses,  ravishing  unprotected  women,  and  murdering  several 
citizens,  among  whom  were  the  venerable  Mr.  Beers,  and  an  aged  and  helpless  man  named 
English. 

The  general  movements  of  the  enemy  through  the  day  could  be  seen  by  the  fugitive  in- 
habitants on  East  Rock,  and  gloomy  indeed  was  the  night  they  passed  there.  Families 
were  separated,  for  the  men  were  generally  mustering  from  all  parts  of  the  adjacent  oountry 
to  expel  the  enemy.  Anxiously  their  hearts  beat  for  kindred  then  in  peril,  and  eagerly  their 
eyes  were  turned  toward  their  homes,  in  miomentary  expectation  of  beholding  them  in  flames. 

It  was  Garth's  intention  to  bum  the  town.  He  declared,  in  a  note  to  Tryon,  that  the 
*'  conflagration  it  so  richly  deserved  should  commence  as  soon  as  he  should  secure  the  Neck 
Bridge."  But  during  the  night  he  changed  his  mind.  Early  on  Sunday  morning,^  .  j„]y  7^ 
perceiving  the  militia  collecting  in  large  numbers,  he  called  in  his  guards,  and  re-  ^^^* 
treated  to  his  boats.  Part  of  his  troops  went  on  board  the  ships,  and  part  crossed  over  to 
East  Haven,  where  they  joined  Tryon's  division.  Toward  that  point  the  militia  now  di- 
rected their  attention.  In  the  aflernoon,  finding  himself  hard  pressed  by  the  citizen  soldiers 
that  were  flocking  to  New  Haven  from  the  adjacent  country,  Tryon  ordered  a  retreat  to  the 
shipping.  Several  buildings  and  some  vessels  and  stores  were  set  on  fire  at  Ea^t  Haven 
when  they  lefl.  At  five  o'clock  the  fleet  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  westward,  carrying 
away  about  forty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

The  appetite  of  Tryon  and  his  troops  for  pillage  and  murder  was  not  sated  when,  on  the- 
afternoon  of  the  7th,  they  embarked  from  Fort  Rock,  now  Fort  Hale.^  Sailing  down  the 
Sound,  they  anchored  ofl*  the  village  of  Fairfield  on  the  morning  of  the  8th.  Afler  a  Sog 
that  lay  upon  the  waters  had  cleared  away,  they  landed  a  little  eastward  of  Kensie*s  Point, 
at  a  place  called  the  Pines,  and  marched  immediately  to  the  village.  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight 
has  given  a  graphic  description  of  the  destruction  of  the  town.  <<  On  the  7th  of  July,  1 779/' 
he  says,  <•  Governor  Tryon,  with  the  army  I  have  already  mentioned,  sailed  from  New  Haven 
to  Fairfield,  and  the  next  morning  disembarked  upon  the  beach.  A  few  militia  assembled 
to  oppose  them,  and,  in  a  desultory,  scattered  manner,  fought  with  great  intrepidity  through 
most  of  the  day.  They  killed  some,  took  several  prisoners,  and  wounded  more.  3ut  the 
expedition  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  that  efibrts  made  in  this  manner  were  necessarily 
fruitless.  The  town  was  plundered ;  a  great  part  of  the  houses,. together  with  two  churches, 
the  court-house,  jail,  and  school-houses,  were  burned.  The  bams  had  just  been  filled  with 
wheat  and  other  produce.  The  inhabitants,  therefore,  were  turned  out  into  the  world  al- 
most literally  destitute. 

**  Mrs.  Burr,  the  wife  of  Thaddeus  Burr,  Esq.,  high  sherifi'of  the  county,  resolved  to  con- 
tinue in  the  mansion-house  of  the  family,  and  make  an  attempt  to  save  it  from  conflagration. 
The  house  stood  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  other  buildings.  Mrs.  Burr  was  adorned  with 
all  the  qualities  which  give  distinction  to  her  sex ;  possessed  of  fine  accomplishments,  and  a 
dignity  of  character  scarcely  rivaled ;  and  probably  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be 
treated  with  disrespect,  or  even  with  inattention.  She  made  a  personal  application  to  Gov- 
ernor Tryon,  in  terms  which,  from  a  lady  of  her  high  respeotability,  could  hardly  have  failed 
of  a  satisfactory  answer  from  any  person  who  claimed  the  title  of  a  gentleman.  The  answer 
which  she  actually  received  was,  however,  rude  and  brutal,  and  spoke  the  want,  not  only 
of  politeness  and  humanity,  but  even  of  vulgar  civility.  The  house  was  sentenced  to  the 
flames,  and  was  speedily  set  on  fire.     An  attempt  was  made  in  the  mean  time,  by  some 


^  Fort  Hale  is  situated  upon  an  insulated  rock,  two  miles  from  the  end  of  Long  Wbarf^  New  Haven.  It 
was  named  in  honor  of  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  one  of  the  early  Revolationary  martyrs.  The  Americans  had 
a  battery  of  three  guns  upon  this  point,  which  greatly  annoyed  the  enemy  when  landing. 
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of  the  Mldiery,  to  rob  her  of  r  valnftble  watch,  with  rich  farnttare  ;  for  Goreraot  TiyoD  le- 
fiued  to  protect  her,  ai  well  as  to  preserre  the  house.  The  watch  had  been  already  con- 
▼eyed  out  of  their  reach  ;  but  the  bouse,  filled  with  every  thing  which  contribute*  either  to 
ooDiibrt  or  eleganc«  of  living,  wat  laid  in  ashes. 

"  While  the  town  wm  in  AamM  a  tbander-atdrm  overspread  tbe  heavens,  jolt  aa  nigbt 
came  on.  The  conflagration  of  Dear  two  hundred  houses  illumined  the  earth,  the  ddrts  of 
the  clouds,  and  the  waves  of  the  Sound  with  a  union  of  gloom  and  grandeui  at  once  inex- 
pressibly awful  and  magnificent.  The  sky  speedily  was  hung  with  the  deepest  d&rkneM 
wherever  the  clouds  were  not  tinged  by  the  melancholy  luster  of  the  flames.  The  thunder 
rolled  above.  Beneath,  the  roaring  of  the  fires  filled  up  the  intervals  with  a  deep  and  hol- 
low sound,  which  seemed  to  be  the  protracted  murmur  of  the  thunder  reverberated  from  one 
end  of  heaven  to  the  other.  Add  to  this  convulsion  of  the  elements,  and  these  dreadful  ef^ 
facta  of  vindictive  and.  wanton  devastation,  the  trembling  of  tbe  earth,  the  sharp  soimd  of 
muskets  occamonally  discharged,  the  gjoang  here  and  there  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  and 
the  shouts  of  triumph  ;  then  place  belbre  your  eyes  crowds  of  the  miserable  sufierers,  min- 
gled with  bodies  of  the  militia,  and  from  the  neighboring  hills  taking  a  farewell  prospect  of 
their  property  and  their  dwellings,  their  happiness  and  their  hopes,  and  you  will  form  a  just, 
but  imperfect,  picture  of  the  burning  of  Fairfield.  It  needed  no  great  eSbrt  of  imagination 
lo  believe  that  the  final  day  had  arrived,  and  that,  amid  this  funereal  darkness,  the  morning 
would  speedily  dawn  to  which  no  night  would  ever  succeed  ;  the  graves  yield  up  their  in- 
habitants ;  and  the  trial  commence,  at  whicb  was  to  be  finally  settled  the  destiny  of  man. 

•'  The  apology  made  by  Governor  Tryon  for  this  Indian  efiert  was  conveyed  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence  :  <  The  village  was  burned,  to  resent  the  fire  of  the  rebels  from  their  houses,  and 
lo  mask  our  retreat.'  This  declaration  unequivocally  proves  that  the  rebels  were  trouble- 
■omo  to  their  invaders,  and  at  the  same  time  is  to  be  oonsidered  as  tbe  best  apology  which 
they  are  able  to  make.  But  it  contains  a  palpable  falsehood,  intended  to  justify  conduct 
which  admits  of  no  excuse,  and  rejects  with  disdain  every  attempt  at  palliation.  Why  did 
this  body  of  men  land  at  Fairfield  at  all  ?  There  were  here  no  stores,  no  fortress,  no  ene- 
my, except  such  as  were  to  be  found  in  every  village  throughout  the  United  States.  It  was 
undoubtedly  the  original  abject  of  the  expedition  to  set  fire  to  this  town,  and  the  apology  was 
created  afler  the  work  was  done.  It  was  perfectly  uunecessary  to  mask  the  retreat.  The 
townsmen,  and  the  little  collection  of  farmers  assembled  to  aid  them,  had  no  power  to  dis- 
turb it.  No  British  officer,  no  British  soldier  would  confess  that,  in  these  circumstances,  he 
felt  the  least  anxiety  concerning  any  molestation 
from  such  opposers.  The  next  mcming  the  troops 
le-embarked,  and,  proceeding  to  Green's  Farms,  set 
fire  to  the  church  and  consumed  it.  t<^ethei  with 
fifteen  dwelling-houiies,  eleven  bams,  and  several 
sloree.'" 

The  Hesaians  who  accompanied  Tryon  were  his 
ineendiaries.  To  them  he  intrusted  the  wielding 
of  the  torch,  and  bitbfully  they  obeyed  their  master. 
When  the  people  ^ed  from  the  town,  not  expecting 
that  their  houses  would  be  burned,  they  left  most  bvolij.  h       < 

of  their  furniture  behind.     The  distress  was  conse- 
quently great,  for  mauy  lost  every  earthly  possession.     Among  the  buildings  saved  was  that 

'  Dwight'B  IVavdi  in  JVru  England,  iii.,  S12.  According  to  a  docnmeDt  in  the  ofGoe  rS  the  Seoreuuy 
<it  Slate  of  Coanealicat,  tbe  nomber  of  buildings  destroyed  was  oinetj-ioTeD  dwellioga,  sixty-seven  bams, 
forty-eight  stores,  two  scbool-housea,  one  coonty-house,  two  meeting-houses,  and  one  Episcopal  Church. 

*  This  building  stood  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Green,  fronting  tbe  church.  Il  was  demolished  three 
or  four  years  tigo,  hsving  stood  more  than  b  century  and  a  half  Tbe  engraving  is  a  oofij,  bj  pemission 
«f  the  author,  from  Barber's  HutoriaU  Callictiom  of  Coniwchrut,  page  353.  Tryon  lodiged  in  tbe  upper 
mom  Du  the  right  of  (he  main  building. 
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of  Mr.  Buckley,  pictured  in  the  engraving.  Tryon  made  it  his  head-quarters.  The  naval 
officer  who  had  charge  of  the  British  ships,  and  piloted  them  to  Fairfield,  was  Mrs.  Buckley's 
brother,  and  he  had  requested  Tryon  to  spare  the  house  of  his  sister.  Tryon  acquiesced,  and, 
feeling  his  indebtedness  to  her  brother,  the  general  informed  Mrs.  Buckley  that  if  there  was 
any  other  house  she  wished  to  save  she  should  be  gratified.  After  the  enemy  left,  the  en- 
raged militia,  under  Captain  Sturges,  placed  a  field  piece  in  front  of  the  dwelling,  and  then 
sent  Mrs.  Buckley  word  that  she  might  have  two  hours  to  clear  the  house,  and  leave  it,  or 
they  would  blow  her  to  atoms.  She  found  means  to  communicate  a  notice  of  her  situation 
to  Greneral  SiUiman,  who  was  about  two  miles  distant.  He  immediately  went  to  the  town, 
and  found  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  at  the  cannon.  By  threats  and  persuasion  he  induced 
them  to  withdraw.  The  next  day  Colonel  Benjamin  Tallmadge,  with  his  regiment,  ar- 
rived from  White  Plains,  and,  encamping  on  the  smoking  ruins,  made  Tryon*s  quarters 
his  own.^ 

The  cnielties  committed  upon  helpless  women  and  children,  and  the  wanton  destruction 
of  property,  at  Fairfield,  were  worthy  only  of  savages,  and  made  the  name  of  Tryon  a  syn- 
onym for  every  thing  infernal.  The  passions  of  the  soldiery  were  excited  by  strong  drink, 
and  murder,  pillage,  and  brutal  violence  to  women  were  their  employment  throughout  the 
night.  Like  similar  outrages  elsewhere,  these  awakened  the  strongest  feelings  of  hatred  and 
revenge  against  the  common  enemy,  and  the  pen,  the  pulpit,  and  the  forum  sent  forth  their 
righteous  denunciations.  Colonel  David  Humphreys,  the  soldier-poet  of  the  Revolution, 
visited  the  scene  of  destruction  soon  after  the  event,  and  wrote  the  following  elegy  while  on 
the  spot :  *" 

"  Te  smoking  minSf  marks  of  hostile  ire, 

Ye  ashes  warm,  which  drink  the  tears  that  flow, 
Te  desolated  plains,  my  voice  inspire, 

And  give  soft  music  to  the  song  of  woe. 
How  pleasant,  Fairfield,  on  the  enraptured  sight 

Rose  thy  tall  spires  and  oped  thy  social  halls ! 
How  oft  my  bosom  beat  with  pure  delight 

At  yonder  spot  where  stand  thy  darken^  walls ! 
Bat  there  the  voice  of  mirth  resounds  no  more. 

A  silent  sadness  through  the  streets  prevails ; 
The  distant  maiti  alone  is  heard  to  roar. 

The  hollow  chimneys  hum  with  sudden  gales — 
Save  where  scorohM  elms  the  untimely  foliage  shed, 

Which,  rustling,  hovers  round  the  faded  green-^ 
Save  where,  at  twilight,  mourners  frequent  tread. 

Mid  recent  graves,  o'er  desolation's  scene. 
How  changed  the  blissful  prospect  when  compared, 

These  glooms  funereal,  with  thy  former  bloom. 
Thy  hospitable  rights  when  Tryon  shared, 

Long  ere  he  sc^'d  thy  melancholy  doom. 
That  impious  wretch  with  coward  voice  decreed 

Defenseless  domes  and  hallow'd  fanes  to  dust ; 
Beheld,  with  sneering  smile,  the  wounded  bleed, 

And  spurr'd  his  bands  to  rapine,  blood,  and  lust. 
Vain  was  the  widow's,  vain  the  orphan's  cry, 

To  touch  his  feelings  or  to  soothe  his  rage-^ 
Vain  the  fair  drop  that  roll'd  from  beauty's  eye. 

Vain  the  dumb  grief  of  supplicating  age. 
Could  Tryon  hope  to  quench  the  patriot  flame. 

Or  make  his  deeds  survive  in  glory's  page  ? 
Could  Britons  seek  of  savages  the  same^ 

Or  deem  it  conquest  thus  the  war  to  wage  ? 

^  Mrs.  Buckley  was  not  a  friend  of  the  enemy.  According  to  her  testimony,  under  oath,  she  was  badly 
treated  by  the  soldiery,  notwithstanding  she  had  a  protection  from  General  Gurth,  the  second  in  command. 
They  plundered  her  house,  stripped  her  buckles  from  her  shoes,  tore  a  ring  firom  her  finger,  and  fired  the 
house  five  times  before  leaving  it. — See  Hinman's  Historical  Collections,  p.  620. 
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Yes,  Britons  scorn  the  oooncils  of  the  skies, 

Extend  wide  havoc,  spurn  the  insulted  foes ; 
The  insulted  foes  to  ten-fold  vengeance  rise, 

Resistance  growing  as  the  danger  grows. 
Red  in  their  wounds,  and  pointing  to  the  plain, 

The  visionary  shapes  before  me  stand ; 
The  thunder  bursts,  the  battle  bums  again. 

And  kindling  fires  encrimson  all  the  strand. 
*  Long,  dusky  wreaths  of  smoke,  reluctant  driven, 

In  blaok'ning  volumes  o^er  the  landscape  bend : 
Here  the  broad  splendor  blazes  high  to  heaven, 

There  umber'd  streams  in  purple  pomp  ascend. 
In  fiery  eddies  round  the  tott'ring  walls. 

Emitting'  sparks,  the  lighter  fragments  fly ; 
With  frightful  crash  the  burning  mansion  falls, 

The  works  of  years  in  glowing  embers  lie. 
Tryon,  behold  thy  sanguine  flames  aspire. 

Clouds  tinged  with  dies  intolerably  bright : 
Behold,  well  pleased,  the  village  wrapp'd  in  fire, 

Let  one  wide  ruin  glut  thy  ravish'd  sight ! 
Ere  fades  the  grateful  scene,  indulge  thine  eyes, 

See  age  and  sickness  tremulously  slow 
Creep  from  the  flames.     See  babes  in  torture  die, 

Ajid  mothers  swoon  in  agonies  of  woe. 
Go,  gaze  enraptured  with  the  mother's  tear. 

The  infant's  terror,  and  the  captive's  pain ; 
Where  no  bold  bands  can  check  thy  cursed  career, 

Mix  fire  with  blood  on  each  unguarded  plain ! 
These  be  thy  triumphs,  this  thy  boasted  fame ! 

Daughters  of  mem'ry,  raise  the  deathless  song. 
Repeat  through  endless  years  his  hated  name, 

Embalm  his  crimes,  and  teach  the  world  our  wrong.'' 

Large  numberB  of  militia  had  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fairfield  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th,  and  at  eight  o'clock  Tryon  sounded  a  retreat  to  the  shipping.  His  troops  were 
galled  very  much  by  the  militia,  and  it  was  noon  before  all  were  embarked.  At  three  in 
the  afternoon  they  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  over  to  Huntiugton,  Long  Island,  whence 
they  made  a  descent  upon,  and  destroyed,  Norwalk. 

We  will  close  the  record  and  hasten  from  the  mountain,  for 

"  'Tis  Sabbath  mom,  and  lingering  on  the  gale 
The  mellow'd  peals  of  the  sweet  bells  arise, 
Floating  where'er  the  restless  winds  prevail, 
Laden  with  incense  and  with  harmonies," 

and  inviting  me  back  to  the  city  and  the  open  sanctuary.  I  arrived  in  time  for  a  luncheon 
breakfast,  and  to  listen  to  an  eloquent  sermon  in  Trinity  Church  on  the  College  Green,  from 
a  stripling  deacon  who  had  just  taken  orders.  The  aflemoon  was  warm  and  lowery,  the 
rain  came  pattering  down  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  morning  a  nor'easter  was  piping  its 
melancholy  notes  among  the  stately  elms  of  the  city,^  while  the  rain  poured  as  if  Aquarius 
had  overturned  his  water-jar. 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  storm  about  nine  o'clock,  and,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Barber,  the 
artist-author,  in  a  covered  wagon,  I  visited  some  of  the  points  of  interest  about  the  city.  We 
first  rode  to  the  West  Bridge  on  West  River,  near  which  the  Americans  made  their  first 
stand  against  General  Garth,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  dash  of  rain  made  the  sketch  on 
page  423.  Returning  to  the  city,  we  visited  the  dwelling  of  Arnold,  Neck  Bridge,  and  the 
Cemetery.  In  the  latter,  a  large  and  beautiful  **  city  of  the  dead,"  lie  many  illustrious 
remains,  among  which  are  those  of  Colonel  David  Humphreys,  one  of  Washington's  aids. 

'  The  fine  elms  which  shade  the  public  square  and  vicinity  were  planted  by  the  Rev.  David  Austin  and 
Hod.  James  Hillhoose.  They  are  the  pride  of  New  Haven,  and  have  conferred  upon  it  the  title  of  The  city 
of  Elms. 
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They  lie  near  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Cemetery,  and  over  them  stands  a  fine  monument 
consistingof  a  granite  obelisk  and  pedestal,  about  twelve  feet  in  height 
Upon  two  tablets  of  copper,  inserted  in  the  pedestal,  is  the  following 
inscription,  written  by  his  friend,  tlis  author  of  M'Fingal :  •'  David 
Humphreys,  LL.D.,  Acad.  Scient.  Philad.,  Mass.,  et  Connect.,  et  in 
Anglia  Aquie  Soils,  et  Hegice  Societat.  Sociiis.  Patrita  et  libertatis 
amore  ac  census,  juvenis  vitam  reipub.  tntegram  consecravit.  Patri- 
am  armis  tuehalur,  consiliis  auxit,  Uteris  exornavit,  apud  exteras  gen- 
tea  Concordia  slabilivit.  In  bello  gerendo  maxim!  ducis  Washington 
administer  et  adjator  ;  in  exeroitn  patrio  Chiliarcfaus  ;  in  republica 
Connecticutensi,  militum  evocatoium  imperator  ;  ad  aulam  Lusitan. 
et  Hispan.  legatus.  Iberia  reversus  natale  solum  vellere  vere  aureo 
ditaviL  In  Historia  et  Poesi  soriptor  eiiioius  ;  in  artibus  et  soien- 
tiis  exoolendis,  que  vel  decori  vel  asui  tnserviunt,  optimus  ipse  et 
patronuB  et  exemplar.  Oninihus  demum  officiis  expletis,  cursuq ; 
vitffi  felieiter  peractn,  fato  cessit,  Die  xxi.  Februar.,  Anno  Domini 
is  represented  as  a  woman 
of  the  most  fervent  piety, 
exalted   patriotism. 


HDCccxvui. ;  cum   annos 
vixisset  Lxv.'" 

In  the  northeast  sec* 
tton  of  the  Cemetery  is  a 
dark  stone,  neatly  carved 
with  an  ornamental  bor- 
der, sacred  to  the  memory 
of  Margaret,  the  first  wife 
of  Benedict  Arnold,  who 
died  on  the  19th  of  June, 
177S,  while  her  husband 
was    upon   Lake   Cham- 
plain.     Her  maiden  name 
was  Mansfield,    and    by 
her  Arnold  had 
throe  sons.    She 
was     thirty-one 
yean  old  when 
she  died.      She 


.■■•y^. 


tleness  of  manners,   and 
■weetnefls    of  disposition. 
These  qualities  are  pow- 
erful  checks  upon  unru* 
ly    passions,    partieularly 
when  exerted  in  the  inti- 
mate relation  of  husband 
and  wife.      Had  she  lived 
until    the    close    of    the 
Revolution,   far  different 
might  have  been  the  fate 
of  her  husband, 
kt  there  is  lit- 
,^  tie    doubt    that 

-X^"^'"**^  -^     his  resentments 
i^^  against       Con- 


gress and  the  managers  of  military  affairs  for  two  years  previous  to  his  treason  were  fostered 

'  Mr.  Barber  given  the  fnUDwing-  tranalation  ;  "  David  Humphreja,  doctor  of  laws,  member  of  tbe  Acail- 
emf  of  Sciences  of  PhiladelpbiB,  MBssachuselta,  and  Connecticut,  of  Ibe  Bath  [Agricultural  Society]  and  of 
Ihe  Royal  Society  of  London.  Fired  with  (he  love  of  country  and  of  liberty,  he  coDsecraled  hii  youth  wholly 
to  the  service  of  the  republic,  which  he  defended  by  bis  arms,  sided  by  hU  coumels,  adomed  by  his  (earning, 
aod  preserved  in  harmony  with  foreign  nations.  In  the  field  he  was  the  companion  and  aid  of  the  great 
Wuhington,  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  bis  country,  and  commander  of  the  veteran  volunteers  of  CoenecticlU. 
He  went  embassador  to  the  courts  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  and,  retoming,  enriched  his  native  land  vith  the 
tme  golden  fleece.*  He  was  a  distingaished  historian  and  poetj  s.  model  and  ■  patron  of  science,  and  of 
the  ornamental  and  useful  aru.  After  a  fuU  discharge  of  every  dntj,  and  a  life  well  spent,  he  died  ori  the 
21stday  of  February,  1818,  aged  sixly-flve  yean."  To  complete  the  brief  biography  given  in  this  inscrip- 
lioo,  I  will  »dd  that  Colonel  Humg^eys  was  bora  in  Derby,  Connecticut,  in  1733,  and  graduated  at  Yije 
College  in  1771.  He  soon  afterward  went  to  reside  with  Colonel  Phillips,  of  Phillips's  Manor,  New  York. 
He  joined  the  Continental  aimj,  and  in  1778  was  one  of  General  Pntnam'a  aids,  with  the  rnnk  of  major- 
Washington  appointed  him  his  aid  in  1 780,  and  he  remained  in  the  military  family  of  the  ehief  until  the  oloae 
r&  the  war.  For  his  valor  at  Yorklown,  Congress  honored  bim  with  a  sword.  He  acoompanied  Jeflersm 
to  Paris,  as  secretary  of  legation,  in  1784.  Kosciosko  accompanied  them.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Leg- 
ialatore  of  C<Mmectiout  in  1766,  and  about  that  time  he.  Barlow,  and  Hopkins  wrote  the  .jaarc&iad.     From 


to  Uis  bet  [halColDDal  Humphn] 
1  Hock  oToiH]  hnnilred  ia  ISUL 


10  Introduced  aeiu  Amf  into  the  United  Sna«.    J 
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by  hia  intorcouiM  with  the  Tory  frioiula  of  hU  leccHid  wife,  Margaret  Shippen,  of  Philadel- 
phift.  Indeed,  the  Loyaliits  cl&imed  him  for  a  friend  ai  early  ai  December,  1776.  Charlei 
Stewart,  writing  to  Jowpb  Galloway,  uid,  ■■  General  Arnold  ia  in  Philadelphia.     It  u  nid 


that  he  will 
diacfaatged,  being 
thought  a  pert  To> 
ry.  Certain  it  ia 
that  ha  aaiodatea 
moatly  with  theae 
people." 

On  leaving  the 
Cemetery,  we  call- 
ed upon  the  venera- 
ble Eneas  Uunson, 
M.I>.,  a  vigorous 
relic  of  the  Revo- 
lution. He  IB  still 
liviug  (January, 
1850),  more  tb&n 
eighty-six  years  of 
age.  He  was  Dr. 
Tbacher's  aaaiataut 
in  the  Continental 
army,  and  was  pret- 
ent  at  the  siege  of 
Yorktown  and  the 
surrender  of  Com- 
wallis,  in  Ootober, 
1781.  He  was 
then  a  surgeon  in 
Colonel  Scammell's 
regiment,  which,  in 
that  action,  wai  at- 
tached to  General 
Hamil  ton 's  brigade. 
During  the  lie^ 
Colonel  Scammell  was 
shot  by  a  Hessian  cavalry 
officer,  while  reconnoitering 
A  small  redoubt  on  a  point 
of  land  which  had  been  al- 
ternately in  possession  of  the 
Americana  and  British.  It 
was  just  at  twilight,  and, 
while  making  oaretiil  observ- 


l^  t/(^44^'Pt4^fC 


aian  horsemen  came 
suddenly  upon  him, 
and  presented  tb«r 
pistols.  Perceiving 
that  there  w«s  no 
(^anoe  for  escape, 
he  aurrendered,  say- 
ing, "Gentlemen,  I 
am  your  prisoner." 
Either  becanae  they 
did  not  understand 
hia  word  a,  or  actu- 
ated by  that  want 
of  humanity  which 
generally  charac- 
terized thoee  merce- 
naries, one  of  them 
fired,  and  wounded 
the  colonel  mortal- 
ly. He  waa  car^ 
ried  to  Williams- 
burg, and  Dr.  Muo- 
wn  was  the  fiftt 
surgeon  in  attend- 
ance upon  him. 
He  died  there  oa 
the  6th  of  Oeto- 
bar.  Colonel  Hum- 
phreys (to  wbcae 
regiment  Dr.  Mun- 
■on  was  attached 
after  the  death  of 
Scammell)  wrote 
the  following  poetic  epi- 
taph for  the  tomb  of  his 
friend.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  tinea  were  ever  ' 
inscribed  upon  marble,  or  re- 
corded by  the  pen  of  butory. 
They  were  repeated  to  me 
by  Dr.  Uunaoo,  and  I  give 


them  as  a  memorial  of  a  brave  and  accompliahed  officer  of  the  Revolution. 

1788  until  be  was  appointed  miniBtar  to  Poriufjal,  ia  1790,  he  resided  with  Wuhingtoo  m  Mount  Vemoa. 
Ha  was  appoinled  miniKler  plenipocentiaiy  to  Spain  in  1794  ;  manisd  the  daaghter  of  a  wealthy  Englidi 
gentleman  at  Lisbon  in  1797  ;  retnroed  in  1801,  and  for  lea  years  devoted  his  time  to  agricalnire.  In  16I£ 
he  took  the  eoniinaiul  of  the  militia  of  Connecticut.  His  death  was  sudden,  caused  bj  an  organic  dneaM 
of  the  heart.  His  literary  attainments  were  considenble.  Besides  several  poems,  be  wrote  some  pditicai 
pamphlets ;  and  in  1788,  while  at  Moont  Vemon,  completed  a  life  of  Putnam,  a  large  portioo  of  the  male- 
rial  o(  which  he  received  from  the  lips  of  the  vctenui. 

'  This  portrait  is  from  a  Ditgneireoiype  kind);  lent  me  bj  Dr.  Mouson,  with  pennisnoa  to  co]^  it. 
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NtUMnBeerik  YaleCoDage.  Iti  politieal  Chincter  in  tha  RevoliitioD.  A  Tory  Stadent. 

*'  What  though  no  friend  could  ward  thine  early  fall, 
Nor  guardian  angela  turn  the  treacherous  hall ; 
BlessM  shade,  be  soothed !     Thy  virtues  all  are  known^ 
Thy  fame  shall  last  beyond  this  mouldering  stone. 
Which  conquering  armies,  from  their  toils  return, 
Read  to  thy  glory  while  thy  (ate  they  mourn.*' 

A  drawing  of  the  place  where  Scammell  was  killed,  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  that  offi- 
cer, are  given  in  the  notice  of  my  visit  to  Yorktown. 

A  few  doors  from  Dr.  Munson,  in  the  same  street,  lived  the  almost  centenarian,  Nathan 
Beers,  who  was  paymaster  in  Scammell's  regiment  at  Yorktown.  He  was  ninety-six  years 
old,  and  completely  demented ;  second  childhood,  with  all  its  trials  for  the  subject  and  his 

friends,  was  his  lot ;  yet  did  I  look  with  rev- 
erence upon  that  thin  visage  and  "  lack-luster 
^  ---^    eye,"  where  once  were  indices  of  a  noble  mind 
^^     within.     A  truer  patriot  never  drew  blade  for 
„         „  _   - —         his  countrVi  and,  above  all,  he  was  «*  an  honest 

Siaif ATUU  OP  Nathan  Bbxbs  AT  90.  ^1.  t_i  _^  1      r  i-i   j  »i      -n 

man,  the  noblest  work  of  God.  For  years 
he  struggled  with  the  misfortunes  of  life,  and  became  involved  in  debt.  At  length  Congress 
made  a  decision  in  his  favor  respecting  a  claim  for  a  pension  as  paymaster  in  the  Continental 
army,  and  arrearages  amounting  to  some  thousands  of  dollars  were  awarded  him.  There 
was  enough  to  give  him  a  competence  in  his  old  age,  but  even  this  reward  for  public  serv- 
ices he  handed  over  to  his  creditors.  He  has  since  gone  to  receive  the  final  recompense  of 
the  patriot  and  Christian.     He  died  on  the  10th.  of  February,  1849,  aged  nearly  98. 

After  a  short  visit  to  the  Trumbull  Gallery  of  Paintings  and  the  Library  of  Yale  College,*  I 
returned  to  my  lodgings,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon  departed  in  the  cars  for  Hartford. 


S. 


'  Yale  College,  aside  from  its  intrinsic  worth  as  a  seminary  of  learning,  is  remarkable  for  the  great  num- 
ber of  the  leading  men  of  the  Revolution  who  were  educated  within  its  walls.  That  warm  and  consistent 
patriot,  President  Daggett,  gave  a  political  tone  to  the  establishment  favorable  to  the  republican  cause,  and 
it  was  regarded  as  the  nursery  of  Whig  principles  during  the  Revolution.  When  New  Haven  was  invaded 
by  Tryon,  Yale  College  was  marked  for  special  vengeance,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  invaders  retreated  hast- 
ily without  burning  the  town.  There  were  very  few  among  the  students,  during  our  war  for  independence, 
who  were  imbued  with  Tory  principles,  and  they  were  generally,  if  known,  rather  harshly  dealt  with. 

One  instance  may  suffice  to  show  the  spirit  of  the  times.  In  June,  1775,  a  student  named  Abiather  Camp 
was  reported  unfriendly  to  Congress.  A  committee  of  investigation  was  appointed,  who  wrote  a  very  polite 
note  to  the  young  gentleman,  setting  forth  the  charges  made  against  him,  and  demanding  an  explicit  denial, 
if  the  report  was  untrue.     The  young  scape-grace  returned  the  following  answer : 

*<New  Haren,  Jane  13^  1773. 

*'  7b  Me  Honorable  and  RespectabU  Otntlenun  of  the  CommUtee  now  rending  in  Yale  College : 

**  May  it  please  your  honors,  ham — ^ham — ham. 

"  Finis  cumsistula,  popalamm  gig^- 
A  man  without  a  hrad  has  no  need  of  a  wig. 

"  Abuthxr  Caxp." 

The  insulted  committee  resolved  to  advertise  Camp  as  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  to  treat  him  with  all 
possible  scorn  and  neglect.  Such  advertisement  was  posted  upon  the  hall  door.  He  braved  public  opinioo 
until  October,  when  he  recanted,  and  publicly  asked  pardon  for  his  offenses. 

Yale  College  was  founded  by  ten  principal  ministers  in  the  colony,  who  met  for  the  purpose,  at  New  Ha- 
ven, in  1700.  Each  brought  a  number  of  books  at  their  next  meeting  in  1701,  and,  presenting  them  to  the 
society,  said,  "  I  give  these  books  for  the  founding  of  a  college  in  the  colony."  A  proposition  to  found  a  col- 
lege had  been  named  fifty  years  before.  The  first  commencement  was  held  at  Saybrook,  in  1 702.  In  1 7 1 7 
the  first  college  building  was  erected  in  New  Haven.  It  was  seventy  feet  long  and  twenty-two  wide.  From 
time  to  time  several  liberal  endowments  have  been  made  to  the  institution,  the  earliest  and  most  munificent 
of  which  was  from  Elihu  Yale,  in  whose  honor  the  college  was  named.  Among  its  distinguished  benefactors 
were  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dean  Berkley,  Bishop  Burnet,  Halley,  Edwards,  &o.  The  present  imposing  pile 
was  commenced  in  1750.  Additions  have  been  made  at  different  times,  and  it  now  consists  of  four  spacious 
edifices,  each  four  stories  high,  one  hundred  and  four  by  forty  feet  on  the  ground  j  a  chapel,  lyceum,  athe- 
nemn,  chemical  laboratory,  dining-hall,  and  a  dwelling-house  for  the  president. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


"  Land  of  the  roreit  and  the  rock — 

Of  dark  blue  lake  and  migblj  rirer — 
Of  mountaiiu  rear'd  aloft  to  mock 
The  nonn'i  career,  the  lightai[%'s  ahook : 
My  own  green  land  forever. 


Oh  1  nevflr  may  a  »on  of  Ihine, 

Where'er  hia  wanderini;  atepa  incline. 

Forget  the  aky  which  bent  abova 

Hia  childhood  like  a  dream  of  love — 

The  atream  beneath  the  green  hill  fl 

The  broad-RTToed  trwea  above  it  growing — 

The  clear  breeze  tbroogh  the  foliage  blowing ; 

Or  hear,  qnraoved,  the  tannt  of  scorn 

Breathed  o'er  the  brave  New  England  bom." 

Whittkb 

LTHOTTGH  much  of  the  soil  of  Xew  England  it  rough  and  sterile,  and  labor 
— hard  and  unceasing  labor — is  necessBry  to  procure  subsistence  for  its 
teeming  population,  in  no  part  of  our  republic  can  be  found  stronger  birth- 
place attachmeats.     It  is  no  sentiment  of  recent  growth,  springing  up 
under  the  influence  of  the  genial  warmth  of  our  free  institutions,  bnt 
'^'"    antfl'dates  out  Revolution,  and  was  prominently  manifest  in  colonial 

f^jF.  limes.  This  sentiment,  strong  and  vigorous,  gave  birth  to  that  zealous  patriot- 
^  ism  which  distinguished  the  people  of  the  Eastern  States  during  the  ten  years 
.  .  ,  L  [irccdiiiig  the  war  for  independence,  and  the  seven  years  of  that  contest.  Ropub- 
lioanism  seemed  to  be  indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  the  people  appeared  to  inhale  the 
ait  of  freedom  at  every  breath.  Every  where  upon  the  Connecticut,  and  eastward, 
loyalty  to  the  sovereign— a  commendable  virtue  in  a  people  governed  by  a  right- 
eous prince — was  changed  by  kingly  oppression  into  loyalty  to  a  high  and  holy  prin- 
ciple, and  hallowed,  for  all  time,  the  region  where  it  flourished.  To  a  pilgrim  on  an  errvid 
tike  mine  the  rough  hills  and  smiling  valleys  of  New  Engltuid  are  sanctuaries  for  patriot  wor- 
ship ;  and  as  our  long  train  swept  over  the  sandy  plain  of  New  Haven,  and  coursed  among 
the  hilb  of  Wallingford  and  Heriden,  an  emotion  stirred  the  breast  akin  to  that  of  the  Jew 
of  old  when  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Great  Feast.  A  day's  journey  before  me  was 
Boston — the  city  of  the  pilgrims,  the  nursery  of  liberty  cradled  iti  the  May  Flower,  the  first 
altar-place  of  freedom  in  the  Western  World. 

The  storm,  which  had  abated  for  a  few  hours  at  mid-day,  came  down  with  increased  vio- 
lence, and  the  wind-eddies  wrapped  the  cars  in  such  wreaths  of  smoke  from  the  engine,  that 
only  BA  occasional  glimpse  of  the  country  could  be  obtaiued.  It  was  almost  dark  when  we 
Q„,oi,„  o  reached  Hartford,  upon  the  Connecticut  River,  thirty-six  miles  northward  of  New 
iB^  Haven  ;  where,  sick  and  weary  from  the  efleots  of  exposure  and  fatigue  during  the 
morning,  a  glowing  grate  and  an  >'  old  arm-chair"  in  a  snug  room  at  the  "  United  States" 
were,  under  the  circumstances,  comforts  which  a  prince  might  covet.  Let  us  close  the  shut- 
ters against  the  impotent  gusts,  and  pass  the  evening  with  the  chroniclers  of  Hartford  and 
its  vicinage. 

Hartford  (Suckiag),  and  Wethersfield,  four  miles  distant,  were  the  earliest  settlements  in 
Connecticut,     Iti  1633  the  Dutch  from  Nieu  Amsterdam  went  up  the  Connecticut  River. 
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and  established  a  trading-house  and  built  a  small  fort  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mill  River, 
at  its  junction  with  the  Connecticut,  near  the  site  of  Hartford.     The  place  is  still  known  as 
Dutch  Point.     About  the  same  time  William  Holmes  and  others  of  the  Plymouth  colony 
sailed  up  the  Connecticut,  in  a  vessel  having  the  frame  of  a  dwelling  on  board,  and,  landing 
on  the  west  side,  near  the  present  Windsor,  erected  the  first  house  built  in  Connecticut.     The 
Dutch  threatened  to  fire  on  them,  but  they  were  allowed  to  pass  by.     In  1635,  John  Steele 
and  others,  under  the  auspices  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  of  Cambridge,  reached  Holmes's  res- 
idence, and  began  a  settlement  near.     Hooker  and  his'wife,  with  about  one  hundred  men, 
women,  and  children  of  his  flock,  left  Cambridge  the  following  year,  and  marched    j^^^ 
through  the  wilderness  westward  to  the  pioneer  settlement,  subsisting,  on  the  journey,     ^^^ 
upon  the  milk  of  a  herd  of  cows  which  they  drove  before  them.     Over  hills  and  mountains, 
through  thickets  and  marshes,  they  made  their  way,  with  no  guide  but  a  compass,  no  shel- 
ter but  the  heavens  and  the  trees,  no  bed  save  the  bare  earth,  relying  upon  Divine  Provi- 
dence and  their  own  indomitable  perseverance  for  success.     The  first 
house  of  worship  was  erected  the  previous  year,  and  on  the  9th  of 
July,  1636,  Mr.  Hooker  first  preached,  and  administered  the  holy 
communion  there. 

The  Dutch  looked  upon  the  new-comers  as  intruders,  while  the 
English  settlers  in  turn  regarded  the  Dutch  in  that  light,  because  the 
whole  country  north  of  40°  belonged,  by  chartered  rights,  to  the  Plym- 
outh and  Massachusetts  Companies.     Much  animosity  existed  for  sev- 

I*  LH9T  AlKKTINU'HOUSK.  * 

eral  years,  the  Dutch  refusing  to  submit  to  the  laws  framed  by  the 

English  colony,  and  often  threatening  hostilities  against  them.  Finally,  in  1654,  an  order 
arrived  from  Parliament  requiring  the  English  colony  to  regard  the  Dutch,  in  all  respects, 
as  enemies.  In  conformity  to  this  order,  the  Dutch  trading-house,  fort,  and  all  their  lands 
were  sequestered  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth.     The  Dutch  then  withdrew. 

The  first  court,  or  regularly  organissed  government,  in  Connecticut,  was  held  at  Hartford 
in  the  spring  of  1636.  The  people  were  under  the  gdneral  government  of  Massachusetts, 
but  were  allowed  to  have  minor  courts  of  their  own,  empowered  to  make  war  or  peace,  and 
form  alliances  with  the  natives  within  the  colony.  The  English  settlement  was  not  fairly 
seated,  before  the  Pequots,  already  mentioned,  disturbed  it  with  menaces  of  destruction. 
The  Pequot  war  ensued  in  1637,  and,  although  it  involved  the  colony  in  debt,  and  caused  a 
present  scarcity  of  provisions,  it  established  peace  for  many  years,  and  was  ultimately  beneficial. 

In  January,  1 639,  a  convention  of  the  free  planters  of  Connecticut  was  held  at  Hartford, 
and  a  distinct  commonwealth  was  formed.  They  adopted  a  constitution  of  civil  government, 
which  was  organized  in  April  following,  by  the  election  of  John  Haynes  governor,  and  six 
magistrates.  In  1642  their  criminal  code,  founded  upon  Jewish  laws  as  developed  in 
the  Scripture,  was  completed  and  entered  on  record.  By  this  code  the  death  penalty  was 
incurred  by  those  guilty  of  worshiping  any  but  the  one  triune  Grod  ;  of  witchcraft ;  blasphe- 
my ;  willful  murder,  except  in  defense  of  life ;  man-stealing ;  false  swearing,  by  which  a 
man's  life  might  be  forfeited  ;  unchastity  of  various  grades ;  cursing  or  smiting  of  parents 
by  a  child  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  except  when  it  could  be  shown  that  the  child's  training 
had  been  neglected  or  the  parents  were  guilty  of  cruel  treatment ;  and  of  a  stubborn  diso- 
bedience of  parents  by  a  son  over  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  following  year  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Pljrmouth,  Connecticut  (as  Hart- 
ford was  called),  and  New  Haven  confederated  for  their  mutual  safety  and  welfare, 
and  called  themselves  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England*     Each  colony  was  author- 

'  This  picture  of  the  first  house  for  Christian  worship  erected  in  Connecticut  is  copied  from  Barber's  Hit' 
torieal  CoUectum$,     He  obtained  the  drawing  from  an  antiquary  of  Hartford,  and  believes  it  correct. 

*  The  term  New  England  was  first  applied  by  Captain  John  Smith,  according  to  the  dedicatory  epistle  to 
the  "  First  Sermon  preached  in  New  England"  by  Robert  Cushman.  "  It  was  so  called,^'  says  the  address, 
"  because  of  the  resemblance  that  is  in  it  of  England,  the  native  soil  of  Englishmen.  It  being  much  what 
the  same  for  heat  and  cold  in  summer  and  winter,  it  being  champaign  ground,  but  no  high  mountains,  some- 
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ized  to  send  two  commissioners  to  meet  annually  in  September,  first  at  Boston,  and  then  at 
Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  Plymouth,  with  power  to  make  war  and  peace,  and  enact  fed- 
eral laws  for  the  general  good.  This  union  was  productive  of  great  benefit,  for  it  made  the 
united  settlements  formidable  in  opposition  to  their  enemies,  the  Dutch  and  Indians. 

In  1662,  Charles  II.  granted  a  charter  to  the  Connecticut  colony,  by  which  the  New 
Haven  colony  was  included  within  that  of  the  former.  At  first  there  was  much  dissatisfac- 
tion, but  in  1655  the  two  colonies  joijled  in  an  amicable  election  of  officers,  and  chose  John 
Winthrop  for  governor. 

Charles  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  James,  a  bigoted,  narrow-minded,  and  unjust  prince. 
Many  of  his  advisers  were  ambitious  and  unprincipled  men,  scheming  for  the  consolidation 
of  power  in  the  person  of  the  king.  Immediately  on  the  accession  of  James,  they  arranged 
a  plan  for  procuring  a  surrender  of  all  the  patents  of  the  New  England  colonies,  and  form- 
ing the  whole  northern  part  of  America  into  twelve  provinces,  with  a  governor  general  OYei 
"  July,  ^^®  whole.  Writs  of  quo  vxirranto  were  accordingly  issued, <^  requiring  the  several 
1665.  colonies  to  appear,  by  representatives,  before  his  majesty's  council,  to  show  by  what 
right  they  exercised  certain  powers  and  privileges.*  The  colony  of  Connecticut  sent  an  agent 
to  England  with  a  petition  and  remonstrances  to  the  king.  The  mission  was  vain,  for  al- 
ready the  decree  had  gone  forth  for  annulling  the  charters.  Sir  Edmund  Andross  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  governor  general,  and  arrived  at  Boston  in  December,  1686.  He  immedi- 
ately demanded  the  surrender  of  the  charter  of  Connecticut,  and  it  was  refused.     Nearly  a 

year  elapsed,  and  meanwhile  Andross  began  to 
play  the  tyrant.  His  first  fair  promises  to  the 
people  were  broken,  and,  supported  by  royal  au- 
thority, he  assumed  a  dignity  and  importance  al- 
most equal  to  his  master's,  thoroughly  disgusting 
the  colonists. 

In  October,  1687,  he  went  to  Hartford  with 
a  company  of  soldiers  while  the  Assembly  was  in 
session,  and  demanded  an  immediate  surrender  of 
their  charter.  Sir  Edmund  was  received  with 
apparent  respect  by  the  members,  and  in  his  pres- 
ence the  subject  of  his  demand  was  calmly  debat- 
ed until  evening.  The  charter  was  then  bronght 
forth  and  placed  upon  the  table  around  which  the 
members  were  sitting.  Andross  was  about  to 
seize  it,  when  the  lights  were  suddenly  extinguish- 
ed.    A  large  concourse  of  people  had  assembled  without,  and  the  moment  the  lights  disap- 


Ths  Chabteb  Oak.^ 


what  like  the  soil  in  Kent  and  Essex ;  full  of  dales  and  meadow  grounds,  full  of  rivers  and  sweet  springs. 
as  England  is.  But  principally,  so  far  as  we  can  yet  find,  it  is  an  island,  and  near  about  the  quantity  of 
England,  cut  out  from  the  main  land  in  America,  as  England  is  from  Europe,  by  a  great  arm  of  the  sea, 
which  entereth  in  40^,  and  runneth  up  north  and  west  by  west,  and  goeth  out  either  into  the  South  Sea  or 
else  into  the  Bay  of  Canada.  The  certainty  whereof  and  secrets  of  which  we  have  not  yet  so  found  as  that 
as  eye-witnesses  we  can  make  narration  thereof;  but,  if  God  give  time  and  means,  we  shall,  ere  long,  di»> 
cover  both  the  extent  of  that  river,  together  with  the  secrets  thereof,  and  so  try  what  territories,  habitations^ 
or  commodities  may  be  found  either  in  it  or  about  it."  This  address  was  written,  and  the  sermon  preached 
at  Plymouth,  in  December,  1621.  By  the  Bay  of  Canada  is  meant  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  by  the  ^^  great 
arm  of  the  sea,"  the  Hudson  River.  The  explorations  of  Hendrick  Hudson  in  1609  seem  not  to  have  been 
known  to  the  worthy  divine,  and  he  imagined  a  connection  between  the  Hudson  and  St.  Lawrence,  by  which 
New  England  was  made  an  island. 

^  A  writ  of  quo  warranto  issues  against  any  person  or  corporation  that  usurps  any  franchise  or  liberty 
against  the  king  without  good  title,  and  is  brought  against  the  usurpers  to  show  by  what  right  and  title 
they  hold  and  claim  such  franchise  and  liberty. — Law  Dictionary . 

'  This  venerable  relic  is  still  vigorous,  and  is  a  ^^  gnarled  oak"  indeed.  It  stands  upon  the  northern  slope 
of  the  Wyllys  Hill,  a  beautiful  elevation  on  the  south  side  of  Charter  Street,  a  few  rods  east  of  Main  Street. 
This  engraving  is  from  a  sketch  which  I  made  of  the  tree  from  Charter  Street,  on  the  3d  of  October,  1848. 
I  omitted  the  picket  fence  in  front,  in  order  to  show  the  appearance  of  the  whole  trunk.     The  opening  of 
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Concealment  of  the  Charter.      Expulsion  of  AndroM^     Accident  at  Hartford.     Washington's  Conference  wiHi  Roehambeau. 

peared  they  raised  a  loud  huzza,  and  several  entered  the  chamher.  Captain  Wadsworth,  of 
Hartford,  seized  the  charter,  and,  unohserved,  carried  it  off  and  deposited  it  in  the  hollow 
trunk  of  a  large  oak-tree  fronting  the  house  of  Hon.  Samuel  Wyllys,  then  one  of  the  magis- 
trates of  that  colony.  The  candles  were  relighted,  quiet  was  restored,  and  Andross  eagerly 
sought  the  coveted  parchment.  It  was  gone,  and  none  could,  or  would,  reveal  its  hiding- 
place.  Sir  Edmund  stormed  for  a  time,  and  threatened  the  colony  with  royal  displeasure ; 
then  quietly  taking  possession  of  the  government,  he  closed  the  records  of  the  court,  October  31, 
or  Assemhly,  with  a  simple  annunciation  of  the  fact.  i^^- 

The  administration  of  Andross  was  short.  His  royal  master  was  driven  from  his 
throne  and  country  the  next  year,  and  his  minion  in  America  was  arrested,  and  con- 
fined in  the  Castle,  near  Boston,  until  February,  1689,  when  he  was  sent  to  England  for 
trial.  Able  jurists  in  England  having  decided  that,  as  Connecticut  had  never  given  up  her 
charter,  it  remained  in  full  force,  the  former  government  was  re-established.  From  that  time 
until  the  Revolution  no  important  events  of  general  interest  occurred  at  Hartford.  A  mel- 
ancholy accident  occurred  there  in  May,  1766,  on  the  occasion  of  rejoicings  because  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  The  day  had  been  spent  in  hilarity.  Bells,  cannons,  and  huz- 
zas had  testified  the  general  and  excessive  joy,  and  great  preparations  were  making  for  bon- 
fires, fire-works,  and  a  general  illumination.  In  the  chamber  of  a  brick  school-house  that 
stood  where  the  Hartford  Hotel  was  aflerward  built,  a  number  of  young  men  were  preparing 
fire-works  in  the  evening.  Under  the  house  was  a  quantity  of  gunpowder,  from  which  the 
militia  had  received  supplies  during  the  day.  The  powder  had  b^n  scattered  from  the  build- 
ing to  the  street.  Some  boys  accidentally  set  it  on  fire,  and  immediately  the  building  was 
reduced  to  a  ruin ;  several  of  the  inmates  were  killed,  and  many  badly  wounded. 

The  most  important  occurrences  of  general  interest  at  Hartford,  during  the  Revolution, 
were  the  two  conferences  between  Washington  and  the  Count  de  Rochambeaa,  the  com- 
mander of  the  French  army  in  America.  The  first  interview  was  on  the  2 1  st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1780,  the  second  on  the  23d  of  May,  1781.  The  French  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  the  Chevalier  de  Ternay,  conveying  the  troops  sent  to  our  shores  by  Louis  XVI.  of  Franco 
to  aid  us,  arrived  at  Newport  in  July,  1780  ;  and  the  conference  of  Washington  with  Ro- 
chambeau  and  Ternay,  in  September  following,  was  to  consult  upon  future  operations.'  This 
interview  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  the  allies  to  per- 
form any  thing  of  importance,  and,  after  making  some  general  arrangements  for  the  next  cam- 
paign, Washington  returned  to  his  camp  at  West  Point,  in  the  Hudson  Highlands.  It  was 
during  his  absence  at  Hartford  that  Arnold  attempted  to  surrender  West  Point  and  its  sub- 
ordinate posts  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  second  conference  between  Washington  and  Rochambeau  was  at  Wethersfield,  four 
miles  below  Hartford.     Rochambeau  and  General  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  with 
their  suites,  arrived  at  Hartford  on  the  2l8t  of  May,  where  they  were  met  by  Wash- 

the  cavity  whereio  the  charter  was  concealed  is  seen  near  the  roots.  The  heavy  wind  that  had  been  blow- 
ing for  thirty  hours  had  stripped  the  tree  of  a  large  portion  of  its  autumnal  leaves,  and  strewn  the  ground 
with  acorns.  The  trunk,  near  the  roots,  is  twenty-five  feet  in  circumference.  A  daughter  of  Secretar)* 
Wyllys,  writing  to  Dr.  Holmes  about  the  year  1800,  says  of  this  oak,  "  The  first  inhabitant  of  that  name 
[Wyllys]  found  it  standing  in  the  height  of  its  glory.  Age  seems  to  have  curtailed  its  branches,  yet  it  'm 
not  exceeded  in  the  height  of  its  coloring  or  richness  of  its  foliage The  cavity,  which  was  the  asy- 
lum of  our  charter,  was  near  the  roots,  and  large  enough  to  admit  a  child.  Within  the  space  of  eight  years 
that  cavity  has  closed,  as  if  it  had  fulfilled  the  divine  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  reared."  The  cavity 
within  remains  as  large  as  anciently,  but  the  orifice  will  hardly  admit  a  hand. 

'  At  that  time  the  French  fleet  was  blockaded  in  Narraganset  Bay  by  a  superior  English  squadron.  Ter- 
nay was  quite  dissatisfied  with  his  situation,  and  wrote  very  discouraging  letters  to  the  Count  de  Vergennes, 
the  French  premier.  In  one  (written  September. lOtb,  1780),  from  Newport,  he  said,  "We  are  actually 
compelled  to  remain  on  a  very  strict  defensive.  The  English  squadron  is  superior  in  number  and  In  every 
other  respect.  The  fate  of  North  America  is  yet  very  uncertain,  and  the  Revolution  is  not  so  far  advanced 
as  it  has  been  believed  in  Europe.''  An  account  of  the  negotiations  and  other  circumstances  connected  with 
the  sending  of  troops  from  France  to  aid  in  the  Revolution  will  be  given  in  a  future  chapter,  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  for  independence. 
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ingtoD,  and  Generali  Knox  aad  Du  Fortail,  and  their  Buites.  The  meeting  was  celebrated 
by  diachargea  of  cannon  ;  and,  after  partaking  of  rerreshments,  the  offioen,  with  ceveral  pri- 
vate gentiemen  as  an  escort,  rode  to  Wethersfield.  Washington  lodged  at  the  hoate  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Webb.'  in  Wethersfield,  and  tben  the 
conference  waa  held.  The  object  of  the  inter- 
view was  to  concert  a  plan  of  operation!  for  the 
ensuing  campaign.  The  minute  of  the  confer- 
ence are  in  the  form  of  queries  by  Kochanbeaa, 
,  which  were  answered  by  Washington.  The 
conclusion  of  the  matter  waa  an  arrangement 
for  the  French  army  to  march  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible to  tbe  Hudson  River,  and  form  a  jnnction 
with  the  American  army  encamped  there,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  demonstration  upon  ttie 
city  of  New  York,  if  practicable.  An  expedi- 
tion southward  seems  to  have  been  proposed  by 

,„ ,„      „       .  the  French  officers,  but  this  idea  was  abandon- 

ed  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and 
the  danger  to  which  northern  troops  would  be  exposed  in  the  Southern  Stales  in  summer. 
It  waa  also  agreed  to  send  to  the  West  Indies  for  tbe  squadron,  under  Count  de  Graase.  to 
sail  immediately  to  Sandy  Hook,  and,  forming  a  junction  with  the  fleet  under  Count  dc  Bar- 
ras,  confine  Admiral  Arbuthnot  to  New  York  Bay,  and  act  in  concert  with  the  c(»nbined 
armies  in  besieging  the  city,  then  the  strong-hold  of  the  enemy.  The  French  troops  con- 
sisted of  about  foul  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  two  hundred  that  were  to  be  left  in  charge 
of  stores  at  Providence.  A  ciroulai  letter  was  sent  by  Washington  to  the  Eastern  Legisla- 
tures, and  to  that  of  New  Jersey,  requesting  them  to  supply  as  large  &  quota  of  Continental 
troops  as  possible.  Such  a  force  as  be  felt  suro  could  be  mustered,  Washington  deemed  ade- 
quate to  undertake  the  siege  of  New  York  ;  and,  on  his  return  from  Wethersfield,  he  began 
his  arrangements  for  the  enterprise.  Tbe  two  armies  formed  a  junction  near  Dobbs'a  Perry, 
at  the  beginning  of  July.  AfWr  several  ineflectual  attempts  upon  the  upper  end  of  York 
Island,  ciroumstancea  caused  Washington  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  The  arrival  of  a  re- 
enforcement  for  Clinton  in  New  York,  the  expressed  determination  of  De  Grasae  to  sail  for 
tbe  Chesapeake,  and  the  peculiar  situation  of  afiairs  in  Viiginia,  where  Cornwallis  and  La 
Fayette  were  operating  against  each  other,  induced  Washington  to  maroh  south  with  tbe 
combined  armies.     The  result  was  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and  capture  of  Coniwallis. 

The  storm  was  raging  as  furiously  as  ever  on  the  morning  af\er  my  arrival  in  Hartford, 
and  I  abandoned  tlie  idea  of  visiting  Wethersfield  and  Windsor.'  With  a  letter  of  iutroduc- 
tion  to  tbe  Kev.  Thomas  Kobbins,  the  librarian  of  tbe  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  I  vis- 

'  "Man  ISlh.  Set  out  this  day  for  the  interview  at  WethersHBld  with  the  Count  de  Rochambeau  and  Ad- 
miral Bsntis.  Reached  Mor|;ui's  Tavern,  forly-lhres  niilss  froni  FiEhkiU  Landing,  after  dining  at  Colonel 
Vanderburg'a.  19l)i.  Brt^akfuCed  at  LitcbReld,  dined  at  pEirniin|[toa,  and  lodged  at  Wethersfield,  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Webb."— IFoiAinf  Ion'*  Diary.  The  Count  Barras  waa  prevented  from  attending  ihe 
mectiDK  by  the  appearance  of  a  lar^re  British  fleet,  under  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  ofT  Block  Island.  The  resi- 
dence of  Colonel  Vanderburg,  where  Waahiaglon  dined,  was  at  Pougfaquag,  in  Beekman,  Dutchess  county. 

*  This  house  is  still  stonduig  (184S),  in  the  central  part  of  Wethersfield,  a  few  rods  south  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church. 

'  Windsor  is  silnated  upon  the  Connecticut,  a  little  above  Hartford,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Farminglon  River. 
Here  waa  planted  the  first  English  selilement  in  Connecticut,  for  here  the  first  house  was  built.  It  was  the 
egg  from  which  sprang  Hartford  and  the  Connecticut  colanj.  East  Windsor,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Con- 
necticut, has  a  notoriety  in  our  Besolulionary  annals,  on  aocoont  of  its  being,  for  a  short  lime,  the  quarters 
of  a  portion  of  the  British  and  Hessian  troops  of  Burgoyne's  captured  army,  on  their  way  to  Boston ;  also 
as  the  qnarters  of  Governor  Franklin,  of  New  Jersey,  and  General  Prescolt,  captured  on  Rhode  Island,  while 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  The  events  connected  with  the  capture  of  these  two  perwHis  will 
he  noticed  elaewhero.  They  were  confined,  under  a  strong  guard,  in  tbe  hoiue  of  Captain  Ebenezer  Grant, 
which,  I  was  told,  is  still  standing,  a  few  rods  south  of  the  Theological  Seminary, 
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itfld  the  room  of  th&t  institution,  lituated  in  a  fine  edifice  called  the  Waeisworth  Atkeneum. 
This  building  slaadH  upon  the  alte  of  the  old  Wadeworth  Mansion,  the  place  of  Washington's 
Aral  conference  with  Rochambeau.  The  coTdial  welcome  with  which  I  was  received  by  Dr. 
Robbins  was  a  prelude  to  many  kind  courtesies  bestowed  by  bim  during  a  visit  of  three  hours. 
He  is  a  venerable  bachelor  of  seventy-two  years,  and,  habited  in  the  style  of  a  gentleman 
fiily  years  ago,  his  appearance  carried, the  mind  back  to  the  time  of  Washington.  The  li- 
brary of  the  society,  valued  at  ten  thousand  dollars,  is  its  property  only  in  prospective ;  it 
belongs  to  Dr.  Robbins,  who  has,  by  will,  bequeathed  it  to  the  institution  at  his  death.  It 
contains  many  exceedingly  rare  books  and  MS3.,  collected  by  its  intelligent  owner  during  a 
long  life  devoted  to  the  two-fold  pursuits  of  a  Christian  pastor  anil  a  man  of  tetters.  There 
are  many  historical  cnriosities  in  the  library-room,  a  few  of  which  I  sketched.  The  one  in- 
vested with  the  greatest  interest  was  the  chest  of  Elder 
Brewster,  of  the  May  Flower,  brought  from  Holland 
in  that  Pilgrim  ship.  Near  it  stood  a  heavy  iron  pot 
that  belonged  to  Miles  Standish,  the  "  hero  of  New 
England,"  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Pilgrim 
passengers.  The  chest  is  of  yellow  Norway  pine, 
stained  with  a  color  resembling  London  brown.  Its 
dimensions  are  four  feet  two  inches  long,  one  foot  eight 
inches  broad,  and  two  feet  six  inches  high.  The  ^_ 
key,  in  size,  has  more  the  appearance  of  one  be-  f^^, 
longing  to  a  prison  than  to  a  clothing  receptacle.  The  cheat  is  a  relic  of  much  inter- 
est  p^r  se,  but  a  fact  connected  with  its  history  makes  it  an  object  almost  worthy  of  j 
reverence  to  a  New  Englander,  and,  indeed,  to  every  American.  Well-estsblisbed 
tradition  asserts  that  the  solemn  written  compact  made  by  the  passengers  of  the  May 
Flower  previous  to  the  landing  of  tho  Pilgricos  was  drawn  up  and  signed  upon  the 
lid  of  this  chest,  it  being  the  most  convenient  article  at  hand  for  the  purpose.  That 
compact,  brief  and  general,  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
in  the  Western  World,  and  was  the  first  instrument  of  civil  government  ever  subscribed  as 
the  act  of  the  whole  people.'     It  was  conceived  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  We  whose  names  are  under  written,  the  Loyal  Subjects 
of  OUT  dread  Sovereign  Lord  King  James,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland,  King.  Defender  of  the  Faith,  tea.,  Having  undertaken,  for  the  Glory  of  God  and  the 
advancement  of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  Honor  of  our  King  and  country,  a  Voyage  to  plant 

'  Tha  harbor  (Cape  Cod)  in  which  the  May  Flower  anchored  whs  sscerlained  to  be  north  o(  the  fortieth 
degree  of  latitude,  consequently  the  proposed  landiag-place  anil  seulement  would  be  beyond  the  jarisdiolion 
oT  the  South  Tirgiaia  CompBuy,  from  whom  these  emigrants  had  received  their  charter.  That  iniitrumeal 
was,  therefore,  nselesa.  Some  of  tboae  who  embarked  from  England  had  intimated  thai  they  would  be  un- 
der no  law  when  ashore.  The  majority  of  Ihe  emigrants,  concerned  on  account  of  this  sppeBrsnce  ot  fac- 
tton,  tboughl  proper  to  have  recourse  to  oalural  law,  and  resolved  that,  before  disembarkatioD,  [he;  ahoulil 
enter  into  an  association,  and  bind  Ibenuelves  in  a  political  body,  to  be  goienied  by  the  majority.  Thin 
was  the  ongin  of  the  compsol.  Tbe  following  is  a  list  of  the  signaturea  lo  the  inslrumeol :  John  Carver, 
William  Bradford,  Edtrard  Wioslow,  William  Brewster,  Isaac  Allerton,  Miles  Standish,  John  Alden,  Samuel 
Fuller,  Cbristopher  Martin,  William  MuUins,  William  White,*  Richaid  Warren,  John  Howland,  Stephen 
Hopkins,  Edward  Tilley,  John  Tilley.  Francis  Cook,  Thomas  Rogere,  Thomas  Tinker,  John  Ridgedale,  Ed- 
ward Fuller,  John  Turner,  Francis  Eaton,  James  Chilton,  John  Crackston,  John  Billinglon,  Moaes  Fletchei; 
John  Goodman,  Degory  Priest,  Thomas  Williams,  Gilbert  Winslow,  Edward  Margeson,  Peter  Brown.  Rich- 
ard Brilleridge,  George  Soule,  Richard  Clarke,  Richard  Gardiner,  John  Allerton,  Thomas  English,  Edward 
Doty,  Edward  Leister.  There  were  forty-one  subscribers  lo  the  compact,  each  one  placing  opposite  his 
name  Ihe  number  of  his  family.  The  whole  niunber  of  souls  was  one  bnndred  and  one. — See  Moore's  Mtm- 
ain  a/Jmtriean  Govtmori,  i.,  25. 

■  Jnil  praTloui  to  Um  lindUii  of  tbs  PngrlDU,  tba  *>Ua  of  WUIiun  Whits  gin  blnli  to  i  uo.  the  Snl  Enghih  child  born  iB 
HgvEnglaod.  FnmlbaclreuiiHtaiicHofhliblnlibairUDiinied  PeregrlDa,  Ha  lUitd  tt  Nmharid.  Julj  aaL  ITIM.  >^  nurlr 
idgtaQ.lbuT  Jtm.  WUIiam  White  died  toon  after  Ihe  Haling  of  the  colony,  ■nd  hli  wtdo*  muricd  Edwud  Wiulow.  TUi 
wu  the  Bril  Euqllih  nurriiga  in  Hew  Eagluid.  It  wu  ■  tinguliir  drcumRUDce  Uul  Nn.  White  wim  the  Snl  nunber  ud  Ihe 
dnt  brido  In  Suyt  Eaiilnnd.  uid  motber  of  the  flnt  ulire  goivrnct  of  the  coloiij.  who  wu  ilia  the  kIq  Ottrtr  of  the  hoour 
(iI'coDimuder-iD-chlc?  of  ihoforcei  of  tUa  confederate  cotoiil'i.~.°ecSii)Fliti,IL.  IB. 
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the  £nt  Colony  in  the  Northern  ports  of  ViTginia  ;  Do  b;  tbeae  Presents,  solemnly  and  mn- 
tually,  in  the  fresence  of  Grod,  and  of  one  another,  Covenant  and  Combine  ouiselves  togeth- 
er into  a  Civil  body  Politic,  for  our  better  Ordering  and  Pieserration,  and  Furtherance  of 
the  ends  aforesaid  ;  and  by  Virtue  hereof,  to  enact,  eonstitute,  and  frame  just  and  equal  laws, 
ordinances,  Acts,  Constitutions,  and  Offices  Irom  Time  to  Time,  as  shall  be  thought  man 
meet  and  convenient  for  the  General  Good  of  the  Colony ;  unto  which  we  Promise  all  doe 
Submission  and  Obedience.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunder  subscribed  our  Nannc* 
at  Cape  Cod,  the  eleventh  of  November,  in  the  year  of  the  Keign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord, 
King  James,  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland  the  Eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland  the  Fifty- 
fourth,  Anno  Domini,  1630." 


-.&:  S^<~/XUy(t 
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,  chopping-knife,  made 


Another  curious  relic  of  the  Pilgrims,  preserved  by  Dr.  Robbins,  is  b 

of  the  sword-blade  that  belonged  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  the  pastor 
the  Pilgrims,  at  Leyden,  Mr.  Robinson  ne' 
came  to  New  England,  but  remained  at  Ley- 
den till  his  death  in  1625.  His  widow  and 
family  came  over,  bringing  his  effects,  among 
which  was  his  short  sword,  aa  article  ther 
erally  worn  by  civilians  as  well  as  military  men. 
His  three  sons  were  desirous  of  possessing  this 
relic.  It  being  impossible  for  each  to  have  it  enUre,  it  was  cat  into 
three  pieces,  and  the  sons,  true  to  the  impulses  of  New  England 
thrift,  each  had  his  piece  made  into  the  vseftd  implement  here  rep- 
resented. 

Another  interesting  relic  is  a  c?iair  which  was  an  heir-loom  in 
the  family  of  one  of  the  earlier  settlers  of  New  HaTen.  It  is  made 
wholly  of  turned  wood  (except  the  board  bottom),  fastened  leather 
by  wooden  p^,  and  is  similar,  in  appearance,  to  Governor  Carver's 
cbair,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.      Its 

existence  is  traced  back  to  the  thirteenth  century.      The  material  is  ash  and  its  construction 

ingenious. 

'  These  were  copied  Trom  RosseU's  "  Reoollections  at  the  Pilp-ims,"     He  obtained  them  from  old  deedi 
uid  otber  docnmenta.     Tbe  writers  were  members  of  the  flrst  Plymontb  Chnreh,  and  some  of  ihem  were 
in  tho  Mnj  Flower. 
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lbs  ComwcUenl  Chwur.       Ride  to  WelhenBcId.       Arriril  it  Boaton. 

The  tareTn  sign  of  General  PutDam,  which  hung  before  his  dooi  in  Brooklyn,  Counecti- 
cut,  about  the  year  1768,  is  also  pieaerved.'  It  is  made  of  yellow  pine,  painted  alike  on  both 
sides.  The  device  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  Wolfe,  dressed  f — 
in  BC&rlet  uniform,  and.  as  a  work  of  art,  possetses  much  merit. 
The  portrait  of  the  young  hero  ie  quite  correct.  The  back- 
ground is  a  faint  miniature  copy  of  West's  picture  of  The 
Death  of  Woife,  painted  by  that  artist  during  the  first  years 
of  his  residence  in  England.  The  sign-boanl  is  full  of  small 
punctures  made  by  shot,  the  figure  of  Wolfe  baring  been  used 
as  a  target  at  some  time.  I 

A  drum,  used  to  call  the  people  to  worship  ;  an  ottoman,  | 
that  belonged  to  Mrs.  Washington  ;  the  vest,  torn  and  blood- 
stained, worn  by  Ledyard  when  massacred  at  Groton,  and  the  1 
wooden  case  in  which  the  celebrated  charter  of  Connecticut  1 
was  sent  over  and  kept,  are  in  the  collection.      The  latter  is  I'      (  iCil  \\C)[,FK 
about  three  andahalf  feet  lonir  and  four  inches  wide  and  deep,  ^ — — — .— -' 

,.,.,.,  °  ,  ,  „        ,  -  PUTK*11'»  Slow. 

lined  with  printed  paper,  apparently  waste  leaves  of  a  history 

of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  the  center  is  a  circular  projection  for  the  great  seal,  which 
was  attached.  I  saw  the  charter  itself  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  writ- 
ten upon  fine  vellum,  and  on  one  corner  is  a  beautifully  drawn  portrait  of  Charles,  executed 
in  India  ink. 

The  storm  abating  a  little  at  about  noon,  I  rode  down  to  Wetbers6e)d  and  sketched  the 
Webb  House,  returning  in  time  to  make  the  drawing  of  the  Charter  Oak  pictured  on  page 
434,  the  rain  pouring  like  a  summer  shower,  and  my  umbrella,  held  by  a  young  friend,  scarcely 
protecting  my  paper  from  the  deluge.  Pocketing  some  of  the  acorns  from  the  venerable  tree. 
I  hastened  back  Ic  my  lodgings,  and  at  a  httie  past  five  in  the  evening  departed  for  Boston. 
I  passed  the  night  at  Spring&eld,  ninety-eight  miles  west  of  Boston,  and  reached  the  latter 
place  at  one  o'clock  the  next  day.  The  city  was  enveloped  in  a  cold  mist  that  hung  upon 
the  skirts  of  the  receding  storm ;  and,  too  ill  to  ramble  for  business  or  pleasure,  even  if  fine 
weather  bad  beckoned  me  out,  I  passed  the  afternoon  and  evening  before  a  blazing  fire  at 
the  MoTliiorough. 

We  aie  now  upon  the  most  interesting  portion  of  tbe  classic  ground  of  the  Revolution. 
Before  noting  my  visit  to  places  of  interest  in  the  vicinity,  let  us  view  the  wide  field  of  his- 
toric researeb  here  spread  out,  and  study  some  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  wonderful  ef- 
fect of  dismembering  a  powerful  empire,  and  founding  a  republic,  more  glorious,  because  more 
beneficent,  than  any  that  preceded  it. 


-BrooUrd,  FAT  18.  l^SS- 
"  Gentlkmin — Being  an  Enemy  to  Idleness,  Dissipation,  and  Inlemperance,  I  would  object  agniiul  any 
meuure  that  ma/ be  conducive  thereto  ;  and  as  the  multiplying  of  publio  houses  where  the  pnbjio  good  does 
not  require  il  bas  a  direct  tendency  to  rain  (he  moral*  of  tbe  joath,  sjid  promote  idleness  and  intemperance 
among  all  lanlu  or  people,  especially  as  the  grand  object  of  those  candidates  for  license  is  money,  and  where 
that  ill  the  cue,  men  are  not  apt  to  be  over-tender  of  people's  morals  or  purses.  The  aathoricy  of  this  town, 
1  think,  bare  run  into  a  great  error  in  approbating  an  additional  niunber  of  public  bouses,  especially  in  this 
parish.  They  have  approbated  two  houses  in  the  center,  where  ibere  never  was  custom  (I  mean  traveling 
custom)  enough  for  one.  The  other  coslom  (ordomeslio),  I  have  been  informed,  has  of  late  years  increased, 
and  the  lioensing  of  another  boose,  I  fear,  would  increase  it  more.  As  I  kept  a  pablio  house  here  myself 
a  number  of  years  before  the  war,  I  hod  en  opportonily  of  knowing,  and  certainly  do  know,  that  the  travel- 
ing custom  is  too  trilling  for  a  man  to  lay  himself  out  so  as  to  keep  such  a  house  as  travelers  have  a  right  lu 
expect ;  therefore  I  hope  your  honors  will  consult  the  good  of  this  parish,  so  as  only  (o  license  one  of  tbe 
two  houses.  I  shall  not  nndertake  to  say  which  ought  lo  be  licensed ;  your  honors  will  act  according  tu 
your  best  information.  1  am,  with  esteem,  your  boiKMi'  bumble  servant, 

"IsaABI.   PUTHA9>. 

"lb  (At  Him'bU  Counly  Ctvrt,  lo  be  laid  at  Windham  on  Iki  \9th  iml." 
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I  have  just  mentioned  the  May  Flower,  and  the  Bolenin  compact  for  the  founding  of  a 
commonwealth,  with  a  government  deriving  its  powers  from  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
governed,  which  was  drawn  up  and  signed  in  its  cabin.  That  vessel  was  truly  the  cradle 
of  American  liberty,  rocked  by  the  icy  billows  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  A  glance  at  antece- 
dent events,  in  which  were  involved  the  causes  that  led  to  the  emigration  to  America  of  that 
body  of  Puritans  called  The  Pilgrims,  is  profitable  in  tracing  the  remote  springs  of  our  Rev- 
olutionary movements  in  New  England,  for  they  contain  the  germs  of  our  institutions. 

Just  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  exiled  Hooper  was  recalled,  and  appointed 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  the  Puritans  had  their  birth  as  a  distinct  and  separate  religious 
body.  Henry  VIIL  quarreled  with  Pope  Julius  III.  because  he  would  not  grant  that  licen- 
tious monarch  a  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon,  to  allow  him  to  marry  the  beautiful  Anne 
Boleyn.  Henry  professed  Protestantism,  abolished  the  pope*s  authority  in  England,  and  as- 
sumed to  be  himself  the  head  of  the  Church.  He  retained  the  title,  *^  Defender  of  the  Faith," 
which  the  pope  had  previously  bestowed  upon  him  in  gratitude  for  his  championship  of  Rome, 
for  he  had  even  written  a  book  against  Luther.  Thus,  in  seeking  the  gratification  of  his  own 
unhallowed  appetites,  that  monster  in  wickedness  planted  the  seeds  of  the  English  Reforma- 
tion. The  accession  of  Edward  VL,  a  son  of  Henry  by  Jane  Seymour,  one  of  his  six  wives, 
led  the  way  to  the  firm  establishment  of  Protestantism  in  EngUnd.  The  purity  of  life  which 
the  disciples  of  both  Luther  and  Calvin  exhibited  won  for  them  the  esteem  of  the  virtuous 
and  good.  Yet  the  followers  of  these  two  reformers  differed  materially  in  the  matter  of  ritu- 
als, and  somewhat  in  doctrine.  Luther  permitted  the  cross  and  taper,  pictures  and  images, 
as  things  of  indifierence  ;  Calvin  demanded  the  purest  spiritual  worship.  The  reform  hav- 
ing begun  by  decided  opposition  to  the  ceremonials  as  well  as  dogmas  of  the  Papal  Church, 
Calvin  and  his  friends  deemed  it  essential  to  the  full  completion  of  the  work  to  make  no  con- 
cessions to  papacy,  even  in  non-essential  matters.  The  austere  principle  was  announced; 
and  Puritanism,  which  then  had  birth,  declared  that  not  even  a  ceremony  should  be  allow- 
ed, unless  it  was  enjoined  by  the  Word  of  God.  Hooper,  imbued  with  this  spirit,  refused 
for  a  time  to  be  consecrated  in  the  vestments  required  by  law,&  and  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England  was  shaken  to  its  center  by  conflicting  views  respecting  ceremo« 
nials.  Churchmen,  or  the  Protestants  who  adhered  to  much  of  the  Romish  ceremonials, 
and  the  Puritans  (first  so  called  in  derision)  became  bitter  opponents.  During  the  reign  of 
Mary,  a  violent  and  bigoted  papist,  both  parties  were  involved  in  danger.  The  Pu- 
ritans were  placed  in  the  greatest  peril,  because  they  were  most  opposed  to  papacy, 
and  Hooper  and  Rogers,  both  Puritans,  were  the  first  martyrs  of  Protestant  England. 

Elizabeth,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Henry  VIIL,  succeeded  Mary,  and,  though  she  pro- 
fessed Protestantism,  long  endeavored  to  retain  in  the  Church  of  England  the  magnificent 
rituals  of  the  Romish  Liturgy.  She  had  in  her  private  chapel  images,  the  crucifix,  and  ta- 
pers ;  she  offered  prayers  to  the  Virgin ;  insisted  upon  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  invoked 
the  aid  of  saints,  but  lefl  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  which  some  had 
been  burned  for  denying,  and  some  for  asserting,  as  a  question  of  national  indifierence.  With 
such  views,  Elizabeth  regarded  the  Puritans  with  little  favor,  while  they,  having  nothing  to 
fear  from  earthly  power,  valuing,  as  they  did,  their  lives  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
maintenance  of  their  principles,  were  bold  in  the  annunciation  of  their  views.  They  claimed 
the  right  to  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  and  denied  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  sovereign  to  interfere  in  matters  of  religious  faith  and  practice.  They  claim- 
ed the  free  exercise  of  private  judgment  in  such  matters  ;  and  the  Puritan  preachers  also 
promulgated  the  doctrine  of  civil  liberty,  that  the  sovereign  was  amenable  to  the  tribunal 
of  public  opinion,  and  ought  to  conform  in  practice  to  the  expressed  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  people.  By  degrees  their  pulpits  became  the  tribunes  of  the  common  people,  and  their 
discourses  assumed  a  latitude  in  discussion  and  rebuke  which  alarmed  the  queen  and  the 
great  body  of  Churchmen,  who  saw  therein  elements  of  revolution  that  might  overturn  the 
throne  and  bury  the  favored  hierarchy  in  its  ruins.  On  all  occasions  the  Puritan  ministers 
were  the  bold  asserters  of  that  freedom  which  the  American  Revolution  established. 
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Position  of  Elizabelfa.  The  SeparatifU.  Peraecutioiu.  Puritana  in  Parliament  James  L  Roblnaon. 

Elizabeth  had  endeavored  firmly  to  seat  the  national  religion  midway  between  the  su- 
premacy of  Rome  and  the  independence  of  Puritanism.  She  thus  lost  the  confidence  of  both, 
and  also  soon  learned  herself  to  look  upon  both  as  enemies.  Roman  Catholic  princes  con- 
spired against  England,  while  Puritan  divines  were  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives, and  questioning  the  divine  right  of  monarchs  to  govern.  A  convocation  of  the 
clergy  was  held ;  the  <*  Thirty-nine  Articles,*'  which  constitute  the  rule  of  faith  of  the  En- 
glish Church,  'were  formed,  and  other  methods  were  adopted,  to  give  stability  to  the  hie- 
rarchy ;  but  nearly  nine  years  elapsed  before  Parliament  confirmed  the  Articles  by  act,  and 
then  not  without  some  limitations,  which  the  Puritans  regarded  as  concessions  to  them. 

Rigorous  orders  (or  conformity  were  now  issued.  The  Puritans,  thoroughly  imbued  with 
an  independent  spirit,  assumed  an  air  of  defiance.  Tnirty  London  ministers  refused  sub- 
scription to  the  Articles,  and  some  talked  openly  of  secession.  A  separate  congregation  was 
at  length  actually  formed.  The  government  was  alarmed,  and  seyeral  of  the  leading  men 
and  women  were  imprisoned  for  a  year.  Persecution  begat  zeal,  and  a  party  of  Independ- 
ents, or  Separatists,  appeared,  under  a  zealous  but  shallow  advocate  named  Brown.  The 
great  body  of  the  Puritans  desired  reform,  but  were  unwilling  to  leave  the  Church.  The 
Independents  denounced  the  Church  as  idolatrous,  and  false  to  Christianity  and  truth.  Bit- 
ter enmity  soon  grew  up  between  them,  the  Puritans  reproaching  the  Separatists  with  un- 
wise precipitancy,  and  they  in  return  were  censured  for  cowardice  and  want  of  faith. 

Persecution  now  began  in  earnest.     A  court  of  high  coomiission  was  established,  for 
the  detection  and  punishment  of  Non-conformists.     Its  powers  were  almost  as  absolute 
as  those  of  the  Inquisition.     Parliament,  particularly  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  was 
the  leaven  of  Puritanism,  disapproved  of  the  commission,  and  a  feeling  of  general  dissatisfac- 
tion prevailed.      Whitgift,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  sincerely,  but  bigotedly,  attach- 
ed to  the  English  Reformed  Church,  was  at  the  head  of  the  hierarchy,  and  assumed  to  con- 
trol the  entire  body  of  the  English  Church.     Conventicles  were  prohibited,  yet,  in  a 
few  years,  it  was  asserted  in  Parliament  that  twenty  thousand  persons  in  England  at- 
tended conventicles.     Some  were  banished,  others  imprisoned,  a  few  were  hanged.     The 
Separatists  were  nearly  extinguished,  while  the  more  loyal  branch  of  the  Puritans  still  suf- 
fered contumely  and  persecution. 

Elizabeth  died,  and  the  Puritans  hailed  the  accession  of  James  of  Scotland,  where  in- 
dependence  of  thought  and  action  had  taken  deepest  root,  as  a  favorable  event.  It  was 
thought  that  his  education,  the  restraints  from  profligacy  which  the  public  morals  of  Scotland 
imposed,  and  his  apparently  sincere  attachment  to  Protestantism,  would  guaranty  to  them  fair 
toleration,  if  not  actual  power.  But  they  were  in  error.  He  was  thirty-six  years  old  when 
he  ascended  the  throne,  and,  in  the  freedom  of  self-indulgence  which  his  new  position  aflbrd- 
ed,  exulted  in  gluttony,  idleness,  and  licentiousness.  Incapable  of  being  a  statesman,  he 
aimed  to  be  thought  a  scholar,  and  wrote  books  which  courtiers  lauded  greatly,  while  wise 
men  smiled  and  pitied.  Bacon  pronounced  him  incomparable  for  learning  among  kings  ;  and 
Sully  of  France,  who  knew  his  worth,  esteemed  him  **  the  wisest  fool  in  Europe.''  A  prof- 
ligate dissembler  and  imbecile  coward,  he  was  governed  entirely  by  self-interest,  vanity,  and 
artful  men.  He  loved  flattery  and  personal  ease,  and  he  had  no  fixed  principles  of  conduct 
or  belief.  Such  was  the  man  upon  whom  the  Puritans,  for  a  moment,  relied  for  countenance  ; 
but  he  had  scarcely  reached  London  before  his  conduct  blighted  their  hopes.  <*  No  bishop, 
no  king,"  was  his  favorite  maxim  ;  and  in  1604  he  said  of  the  Puritans,  "  I  will  make  them 
conform,  or  I  will  harrie  them  out  of  the  land,  or  else  worse ;  only  hang  them,  that's  all." 
During  that  year  three  hundred  Puritan  ministers  were  silenced,  imprisoned,  or  exiled. 

Among  the  exiled  ministers  at  this  period  M'as  John  Robinson.  Eminent  for  piety  and 
courage,  his  congregation  was  greatly  attached  to  him,  and  they  contrived  to  have  secret 
meetings  every  Sunday.  But  the  pressure  of  persecution  finally  determined  them  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  Holland,  *'  where,  they  heard,  was  freedom  of  religion  for  all  men."  Thither  Mr. 
Robinson  and  his  Little  flock,  among  whom  was  William  Brewster  (who  afterward  became 
:i  TQiing  elder  in  the  Church),  went  into  voluntary  exile  in  1608.     They  landed  at  Amster- 
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dam,  and  then  journeyed  to  Leyden,  feeling  that  they  were  but  Pilgrims,  with  no  particu- 
lar abiding-place  on  earth.  They  were  joined  by  others  who  fled  from  persecutiim  in  En- 
gland, and  finally  they  established  a  prosperous  church  at  Leyden. 

While  the  Pilgrim  Puritanif  were  increasing  in  strength  in  Holland,  and  winning  golden 
opinions  from  the  Dutch  on  account  of  their  purity  of  life  and  lofty  independence  of  thought, 
companies  were  forming  for  settling  the  newly-discovered  portions  of  America,  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Delaware.  Toward  the  Western  World  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  the  Pilgrims 
were  turned,  and  John  Carver  and  Robert  Cushman  repaired  to  England,  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  Virginia  Company  to  make  a  distinct  settlement  in  the  northern  part 
of  their  territory.  Sandys,  Southampton,  and  other  liberal  members  of  .the  House  of  Com- 
mons, prevailed  upon  the  king  to  wink  at  their  heresy.  A  patent  was  granted  in  1619,  and 
James  promised,  not  to  aid  them,  but  to  let  them  alone.  This  was  all  they  required  of  his 
majesty.  Now  another  difficulty  was  to  be  removed  :  capital  was  needed.  Several  Lfon- 
don  merchants  advanced  the  necessary  sums.  The  famous  Captain  John  Smith  oflered  his 
services,  but  his  religious  views  did  not  suit  them.  His  notions  were  too  aristocratic,  and  he 
complained  of  their  democracy—- complained  that  they  were  determined  "  to  be  lords  and 
kings  of  themselves.'*  They  were,  therefore,  left  **  to  make  trial  of  their  own  follies."  In 
1620  the  Pilgrims  purchased  two  ships,  the  Speedwell,  of  sixty  tons,  and  the  May  Flower, 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons  ;  and  as  many  of  the  congregation  at  Leyden  as  could  be  ac- 
commodated in  them  left  Delfthaven  for  Southampton,  England.  There  they  were  joined 
Aagnits,  ^y  ^  ^^^  others,  and,  with  a  fair  wind,  sailed  for  America.  But  the  captain  of 
iGao.  i\^Q  Speedwell  and  his  company,  becoming  alarmed,  and  pretending  that  the  ship 
was  unseaworthy,  put  back  to  Plymouth,  and  the  May  Flower,  bearing  one  hundred  and 
September  6,    ^°®  '^®'^*  womeu,  and  children,  the  winnowed  remnants  of  the  passengers  in  the 

leso.  two  vessels,  again  spread  her  sails  to  an  eastern  breeze.  Their  destination  was 
the  country  near  the  Hudson,  but  adverse  winds  drove  them  upon  the  more  northerly  and 
barren  coasts  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  after  a  boisterous  voyage  of  sixty-three  days.  Land 
was  espied  on  the  9th  of  November,  and  two  days  afterward  the  May  Flower  was  safely 
moored  in  Cape  Cod  Bay.  Before  they  landed,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  body  politic  by  a  solemn  voluntary  compact.  **  In  the  cabin  of  the  May 
Flower  humanity  recovered  its  rights,  and  instituted  government  on  the  basis  of  *  equal  laws' 
for  the  general  good."  John  Carver  was  chosen  governor  for  the  year.  Democratic  liberty 
and  independent  Christian  worship  were  at  once  established  in  America.' 

The  ocean  now  lay  between  the  Pilgrims  and  the  persecuting  hierarchy,  and  the  land  of 
promise  was  before  them.  Yet  perils  greater  than  they  had  encountered  hovered  around 
that  bleak  shore,  already  white  with  the  snow  of  early  winter.     But 

• 

'*  They  sought  not  gold  nor  guilty  ease 

Upon  this  rock-bound  shore — 
They  left  such  prizeless  toys  as  these 

To  minds  that  loved  them  more. 
They  sought  to  breathe  a  freer  air, 

To  worship  God  unchain'd ; 
They  welcomed  pain  and  danger  here, 

When  rights  like  these  were  gain'd.^' 

Inspired  with  such  feelings,  the  Pilgrims  prepared  to  land.  The  shallop  was  unshipped, 
but  it  needed  great  repairs.  More  than  a  fortnight  was  employed  by  the  carpenter  in  mak- 
ing it  ready  for  sea.  Standish,  Bradford,  and  others,  impatient  of  the  delay,  determined  to 
go  ashore  and  explore  the  country.  They  encountered  many  difficulties,  and  returned  to  the 
ship.  When  the  shallop  was  ready,  the  most  bold  and  enterprising  set  out  upon  a  cruise 
along  the  shore,  to  find  a  suitable  place  at  which  to  land  the  whole  company.  They  ex- 
plored every  bay  and  inlet,  and  made  some  discoveries  of  buried  Indian  com,  deserted  wijr- 


*  Baem,  Barlow,  Hume,  Hallam.  Bancroll. 
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warns,  and  an  Indian  demetery.  The  Toyage  was  fruitless  of  good,  and  they  returned  to 
the  May  Flower.  Again  Carver,  Standish,  Bradford,  Winslow,  and  others,  with  eight  or 
ten  seamen,  launched  the  shallop  in  the  surf.  The  day  was  very  cold,  and  the  Decembers, 
spray  froze  upon  them  and  their,  clothes  like  iron  mail.  They  passed  that  night  ^^^• 
at  Billingsgate  Point,  at  the  bottom  of  Cape  Cod  Bay,  on  the  western  shore  of  Wellfleet 
Harbor.  The  company  divided  next  morning,  but  united  at  evening,  and  encamped  at 
Namskeket,  or  Great  Meadow  Creek.  The  next  morning,  as  they  arose  from  their  knees 
in  the  deep  snow,  when  their  matin  devotions  were  ended,  a  flight  of  arrows  and  a  war-whoop 
announced  the  presence  of  savages.  They  were  of  the  Nauset  tribe,  and  regarded  the  white 
people  as  kidnappers.'  But  the  Indians  made  no  further  attacks,  and  the  boat  proceeded 
along  the  coast  a  distance  of  some  forty  miles.  Suddenly  a  storm  arose.  Snow  and  rain 
fell  copiously ;  the  heavy  swells  snapped  the  rudder,  and  with  oars  alone  they  guided  the 
frail  shallop.  Darkness  came  on  and  the  storm  increased.  As  much  sail  as  possible  was 
used  to  reach  the  shore ;  it  was  too  much  ;  the  mast  broke  in  three  pieces,  and  the  fragments, 
with  the  sail,  fell  overboard.  Breakers  were  just  ahead,  but,  by  diligent  labor  with  the  oars, 
they  passed  safely  through  the  surf  into  a  smooth  harbor,  landed,  and  lighted  a  flre.  At 
dawn  they  discovered  that  they  were  upon  an  island,  in  a  good  harbor.*  There  they  passed 
the  day  in  drying  their  clothes,  cleaning  their  arms,  and  repairing  their  shallop.  Night  ap- 
proached ;  it  was  the  eve  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  The  storm  had  ceased,  but  snow  nearly 
eighteen  inches  in  depth  lay  upon  the  ground.  They  had  no  tent,  no  shelter  but  the  rock. 
Their  ship  was  more  than  fifteen  leagues  away,  and  winter,  with  all  its  terrors,  had  set  in. 
^  Every  personal  consideration  demanded  haste.     But  the  next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and  they 

resolved  to  remain  upon  that  bleak  island  and  worship  Grod,  in  accordance  with  their  faith 
and  obligations  as  Christians.  In  the  deep  snow  they  knelt  in  prayer ;  by  the  cold  rock 
they  read  the  Scriptures ;  upon  the  keen,  wintery  air  they  poured  forth  their  hymns  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise.     In  what  bold  relief  does  that  single  act  present  the  Puritan  character  ! 


i: 


til 


i  1" 


"  And  can  we  deem  it  strange 
^i  That  from  their  planting  such  a  branch  should  bloom 

As  nations  envy  ? 


l^'  Oh  ye  who  boast 

p.  In  your  free  veins  the  blood  of  sires  like  these, 

■j  Lose  not  their  lineaments.     Should  Mammon  cling 

Too  close  around  your  heart,  or  wealth  beget 

That  bloated  luxury  which  eats  the  core 
beti^  From  manly  virtue,  or  the  tempting  world 

^  fi  Make  faint  the  Christian's  purpose  in  your  sool, 

Turn  ye  to  Plymouth's  beach,  and  on  that  rook 

Kneel  in  their  footprints,  and  renew  the  vow 

They  breathed  to  God.'' 

Mrs.  Sigouenet. 

On  Monday  morning  the  exploring  party  pushed  through  the  surf,  and  landed    December  so; 
upon  a  rock  on  the  main.*     The  neighborhood  seemed  inviting  for  a  settlement,  ^^^• 

and  in  a  few  days  the  May  Flower  was  brought  around  and  moored  in  the  harbor.     The 
whole  company  landed  near  where  the  explorers  stepped  ashore  :  the  spot  was  called  New 

^  '  The  Indians  of  Cape  Cod  and  the  vicinity  had  experienced  the  treachery  of  the  whites,'  for  it  must  be 

^     \  remembered  that  the  Pilgrims  were  not  the  discoverers  of  that  region.     Both  French  and  English  ships  had 

it^''  visited  the  coast.     Six  years  before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  an  Englishman  named  Hunt  had  inveigled 

g^eltsi^  sevexal  Indians  on  board  a  ship,  and  carried  them  to  England. 

^f  '  This  island,  within  the  entrance  of  Plymouth  Harbcnr,  has  been  called  Clarke's  Island  ever  since.     It 

^  was  so  named  from  Clarke,  the  first  man  who  stepped  ashore  from  the  shallop.     The  cove  in  which  they 

'P^  were  in  such  danger  lies  between  the  Gurnet  Head  and  Saguish  Point,  at  the  entrance  of  Plymouth  Bay. — 

~  Moore,  i.,  35. 
j^'  '  A  portion  of  this  rook  was  conveyed  to  a  square  in  the  center  of  the  town  of  Plymouth  in  1774,  where 

^^  it  still  remains,  and  is  known  as  The  Forefathen^  Rock. 
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Plymouth,  in  memory  of  the  hospitalities  which  they  had  received  at  Plymouth,  ia  England , 
and  in  a  few  days  they  commenced  the  erection  of  dwellings.  The  exposure  of  the  explor- 
ers, and  of  others  who  had  reached  the  shore  hy  wading,  had  brought  on  disease,  and  nearly 
one  half  of  the  company  were  sick  when  the  first  blow  of  the  ax  was  struck  in  the  primeval 
forest.  Faith  and  hope  nerved  the  arms  of  the  healthy,  and  they  began  to  build.  "  This 
was  the  origin  of  New  England  ;  it  was  the  planting  of  the  New  England  institutions.  In- 
quisitive historians  have  loved  to  mark  every  vestige  of  the  Pilgrims  ;  poets  of  the  parest 
minds  have  commemorated  their  virtues  ;  the  noblest  genius  has  been  called  into  exercise  to 
display  their  merits  worthily,  and  to  trace  the  consequences  of  their  daring  enterprise."' 

The  winter  that  succeeded  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  was  terrible  for  the  settlers.  Many 
were  sick  with  colds  and  consumptions,  and  want  and  exposure  rapidly  reduced  the  numbers 
of  the  colony.  Governor  Carver's  son  died  soon  afVer  landing,  and  himself  and  his  wife  pass- 
ed into  the  grave  the  next  spring.*  William  Bradford  was  elected  to  fill  his  place.  The 
living  were  scarcely  able  to  bury  the  dead,  and  at  one  time  there  were  only  seven  men  capa- 
ble of  rendering  any  assistance.  Forty-six  of  the  one  hundred  died  before  April,  yet  not  a 
murmur  against  Providence  was  heard. 

The  colonists  had  been  apprehensive  of  an  attack  from  the  Indians,  but  not  one  approach- 
ed the  settlement  until  March,  when  a  chief  named  Samoset  boldly  entered  the  rude  town, 
exclaiming,  in  broken  English,  which  he  had  learned  from  fishermen  on  the  coast  of  Maine, 
"  Welcome,  Englishmen  !  welcome,  Englishmen  !"  He  gave  them  much  information,  and 
told  them  of  a  pestilence  that  had  swept  off  the  inhabitants  a  few  years  before.  This  ac- 
counted for  the  deserted  wigwams  seen  by  the  explorers.  Samoset  soon  afterward  visited 
the  colony  with  Squauto,  a  chief  who  had  been  carried  away  by  Hunt  in  1614  ;  and  in  April 
Massasoit,  the  chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  was  induced  to  make  the  English  a  friendly  visit. 
Treaties  of  amity  were  made,  and,  until  the  breaking  out  of  King  Philip's  war,  fifty  years 
aflerward,  were  kept  inviolate.  But  Canonicus,  a  powerful  chief  of  the  Narragansets,  who 
lived  on  the  west  side  of  the  Narraganset  Bay,  regarded  the  English  as  intruders,  and  sent 
to  them  the  ominous  token  of  hostility,  a  bundle  of  arrows  wrapped  in  a  rattle-snake's  skin. 
Governor  Bradford*  at  once  sent  the  skin  back  to  Canonicus,  filled  with  powder  and  shot. 
The  chief  understood  the  symbol,  and,  afraid  of  the  deadly  weapons  in  which  such  materials 
were  used,  sent  them  back  ;  the  Narragansets  were  awed  into  submission.  Massasoit,  who 
lived  at  Warren,  Rhode  Island,  remained  the  fast  friend  of  the  English,  and  his  sons,  Alex- 
ander and  Philip  (the  celebrated  King  Philip),  kept  the  bond  of  friendship  unbroken  until 
*  1675. 

After  many  difficulties,  and  receiving  some  accessions  from  immigration,  the  settlers  pur- 

»  Bancroft,  i.,  313. 

'  John  Carver  was  among  the  English  emigrants  to  Loyden.  He  was  chosen  the  first  governor  of  the 
colony,  by  a  majority  of  the  forty-one  male  adults  that  sailed  in  the  May  Flower.  There  were  twelve  other 
candidates  for  the  honor.  On  the  23d  of  March,  1621,  a  few  laws  were  enacted,  and  Carver  vras  regularly 
inaugurated  governor  of  the  new  colony.  He  was  taken  suddenly  ill  in  the  lields,  while  laboring,  on  the  3d 
of  April.  A  violent  pain  in  his  head  ensued,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  was  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  senses. 
He  lived  but  a  few  days,  and  his  wife,  overcome  by  grief,  followed  him  to  the  grave  in  about  six  weeks.  He 
was  buried  with  all  the  honors  the  people  could  bestow.  His  broad-sword  is  preserved  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

'  William  Bradford,  the  second  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony,  was  bom  at  Ansterfield,  in  the  north  of  En- 
gland, in  1588.  The  first  Puritan  principles  were  instilled  into  his  young  mind  by  a  minister  named  Rich- 
ard Clifton,  and'when  he  was  of  legal  age  he  was  denounced  as  a  Separatist.  He  followed  Mr.  Robinson  to 
HoUand,  and  came  to  America  in  the  May  Flower.  While  he  was  absent,  with  others,  searching  for  a  spot 
on  which  to  land,  his  wife  fell  into  the  sea  and  was  drowned.  He  was  appointed  governor  on  the  death  of 
Carver,  being  then  only  thirty-three  years  of  age.  His  energy  was  of  great  value  to  the  oolony,  and  so  much 
was  he  esteemed,  that  he  was  annually  elected  governor  as  long  as  he  lived,  except  occasionally,  when,  ^*  by 
importuning,  he  got  off,"  as  Winslow  says,  and  another  took  his  place  pro  tempore.  His  idea  of  public  of- 
fice was,  *^  that  if  it  was  of  any  honor  or  benefit,  others  besides  himself  should  enjoy  it ;  if  it  was  a  burden,  oth- 
ers besides  himself  should  help  him  to  bear  it."  Present  politicians  consider  such  doctrine  a  "barbarou^ 
relic."  Governor  Bradford  died  in  May,  1657,  having  served  the  colony  as  chief  magistrate  twenty-five 
years  of  the  tl^irty  of  his  residence  in  America. 
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chased  the  rights  of  the  London  merchaatfi  who  had  aided  them  with  funds,  for  nine  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  the  colony  thus  severed  the  last  link  of  pecuniary  interest  that  bound  it  to 
Old  England,  beyond  the  claims  of  oommercial  transactions.  There  was  one  drawback  upon 
their  prosperity — the  non-existence  of  private  property.  There  was  a  community  of  interest 
in  all  the  land  and  its  products.  Thence  arose,  on  the  part  of  some,  an  unwillingness  to  la- 
bor, and  of  others  the  discontent  which  the  industrious  feel  while  viewing  the  idlenesa  of  the 
lazy,  for  whose  benefit  they  are  toiling.  It  was  now  found  necessary  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment that  each  family  should  plant  for  itself,  and  an  acre  of  land  was  accordingly  assigned 
to  each  peiwin  in  fee.  Under  this  stimulus,  the  production  of  com  became  so  great  that 
from  buyers  the  colonists  became  sellerB  to  the  Indians." 

Civil  government  being  fully  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  and  news  of  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  B.nd  the  beauty  of  the  climate  having  reached  England,  in  the  following  autumn 
other  adventurers  prepared  to  come  to  America.     In  ~  ~   , 

the  mean  while  Edward  WinsJow,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished of  the  colonists,  made  a  journey  to  the  resi- 
dence of  MassBsoit  to  strengthen  the  friendship  that  ex- 
isted, by  presents,  and  by  Amicable  agreements  respect- 
ing future  settlers  that  might  come  from  England.* 
The  visit  was  fruitful  of  good  results.  Soon  afterward  J 
Captain  Standish*  marohed  against  the  village  of  Cor- 
bitant,  one  of  Massasoit's  sachems,  who  held  an  inter-  \ 
preter  in  custody,  and  threatened  the  tribe  with  deslruo- 
tion.  The  whole  country  was  alarmed  at  this  move- 
ment, and  on  the  131h  of  September,  1621,  ninety  petty 
sachems  came  to  Plymouth  and  signed  a  paper  acknowl- 
edging themselves  loyal  subjects.of  King  James. 

New  settlers  now  began  to  arrive,  and  new  explora- 
tions pf  the  coast  were  made.  Sixty  adventurers  from  London,  under  the  auspices  of  a  mer- 
chant named  Weston,  began  a  plantation  in  the  autumn  of  1622,  at  Weymouth,  twelve 
miles  southeast  from  the  present  city  of  Boston,  and  the  whole  coast  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
was  explored.  They  discovered  a  spacious  harbor,  studded  with  islands,  and  inclosing  a  pen- 
insula remarkable  for  three  hills,  called  by  the  natives  Shawroat  (sweet  water).  This  waa 
the  harbor  and  site  of  the  city  of  Boston.' 


"  HLIdrelh,  i,,  171. 

>  Edward  Winslow  w«a  bom  in  Worcestershire,  England,  in  1594.  While  trsveting  on  the  ConiiDent,  he 
bocame  acquainted  witb  Mr.  Robinson  at  Leyden,  joined  his  congregation,  sailed  lo  Ameriaa  in  the  May 
Flower,  and  was  one  of  the  party  that  first  landed  on  Plymouth  Rook.  He  made  MaasaBOit  a  second  visit, 
and  found  the  sachero  very  sioic,  but  hy  means  of  medicine  restored  him  to  bealth.  Graterul  for  his  Bervices, 
the  ohier  revealed  to  Winslow  a  plot  of  some  savages  to  destri^  a  small  English  settlement  at  Wejmontb. 
Winsbw  went  to  England  that  fall,  and  in  the  spring  brought  over  the  first  cattle  introduced  into  tbe  colony. 
He  was  appointed  guvernor  in  1633.  He  was  very  active  in  Iha  colony,  and  made  several  voyages  to  En. 
gland  in  its  behair.  In  1655  be  was  appointed  one  of  (be  commissioners  lo  superintend  the  eipadition  against 
the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies,  He  died  of  lever  on  his  passage,  between  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola,  May 
8lh,  1655,  aged  aiilj  jears.      His  bndj  was  cast  into  tbe  Ocean. 

'  Miles  Siandish  <s  called  the  "  Hero  of  New  England."  He  served  for  some  time  in  the  English  army 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  settled  with  Robinson's  congregation  at  Leyden.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Charch — "never  entered  the  school  of  Christ,  or  of  John  die  Baptist."  He  came  to  Amerioa  in  the  May 
Flower,  and  was  appoinled  military  commander-in-cUief  at  Plymouth.  His  bold  enterprises  spread  terror 
among  the  Indians,  and  seourad  peace  to  the  colony.  In  allusion  te  his  exploit  in  killing  Pecksuot,  a  bold 
chief,  with  his  own  hand,  Mr,  Robinson  wrote  to  the  governor,  "  0  that  you  bad  nmvrrtid  some  before  yon 
kilted  any  I"  Siandish  was  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  oolonj  as  long  as  be  lived.  He  died  at  Dozbury 
in  1 656,  a^ed  about  seventy-two  years. 

*  Tbe  Peninsula  of  SAamnu/  inaluded  between  six  and  seven  hundred  acres  of  land  sparsely  covered  by 
trees,  and  nearly  divided  by  two  creeks  into  three  islands  when  the  creeks  were  filtod  by  tbe  tides.  From 
the  circumstance  of  tbe  three  bills,  the  Engli^  called  the  pminsula  Tri-mountain,  the  modem  Tremont. 
These  three  eminences  have  since  been  named  Copp's,  Fort,  and  Beacon  H  Jls,     The  name  of  Tri-m 
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In  1 628  n  company,  under  John  Endicott,  settled  at  Salem  (Na-um-ke&g),  and  were  join- 
ed by  a  few  emigrants  at  Cape  Ann,  sixteen  miles  northward.     Thoy  received  a  charter  from 

the  ^ing,  and  were 
incorporated  by  the 
name  of  the  •'  Govern- 
or  and  Company  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  in 
New  England."  In 
1630  abont  three  hun- 
dred Puritan  ramiliee, 
under  John  Winthrop, 
arrived,  and -joined  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  col- 
ony. They  established 
themselves  at  Dorches- 
ter, Rozbnry,  Water- 
town,  and  Cambridge. 
A  spring  of  pure  and 
wholesome  watet  in- 
duced some  faroibcs. 
among  whom  'was  Mr. 
Winthrop,  to  settle  up- 
on Shawtnnt.  Win- 
throp wu  the  choeen 
Governor  of  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay ; 
the  whole  government, 
including     Plymouth, 

was  removed  to  the  new  settlement,  and  thenceforth  Boston  beoame  the  metropolis  of  New 
England, 

I  have  thus  traced,  with  almost  chronological  brevity,  the  rise  of  the  Puritans  in  England, 
their  emigration  to  America,  and  the  progress  of  settlement,  to  the  founding  of  Boston  in  1630. 
It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  give  a  colonial  history  of  New  England  in  all  its 
important  details,  and  only  so  much  of  it  will  be  developed  as  is  necessary  to  present  the  links 
of  connection  between  the  early  history  and  the  story  of  our  Bevolution.  That  Bevolution, 
being  a  conflict  of  jvifwiple,  had  its  origin  more  remote  even  than  the  planting  of  the  New 
England  colonies.  The  seed  germinated  when  the  sun  of  the  Reformation  wanned  the  cold 
soil  of  society  in  Europe,  over  which  the  clouds  of  ignorance  bad  to  long  brooded  ;  and  iia 
blossoms  were  unfolded  when  the  Puritans  of  England  and  the  Huguenots  of  Fiance  boldly 
asserted,  in  the  presence  of  kingly  power,  the  grand  postulate  of  freedom — the  socUL  add 
POLITICAL  EQiTALiTT  OF  THE  RACE.  Theso  two  scctions  of  independent  thinkers  brought  the 
vigorous  plant  to  America — the  Puritans  to  New  Englsjid,  the  Huguenots  to  the  Cajolinas. 
The  Covenanters  of  Scotland,  and  other  dissenting  communities,  watered  it  during  the  leigns 
of  the  Charleses  and  the  bigot  James  II, ;  and  when  the  tactics  of  British  oppression  had 
changed  from  religious  persecution  to  commercial  and  political  tyranny,  it  had  grown  a  sturdy 
tree,  firmly  rooted  in  a  genial  soil,  and  overshadowing  a  prosperous  people  with  its  beautiful 
foliage.  The  fruit  of  that  tree  was  the  American  Revolution — the  fruit  which  still  forms 
the  nutriment  that  gives  life  and  vigor  to  our  free  institutions. 

was  changed  to  Boston,  as  a  oompliment  to  the  Kev.  John  Cotton,  who  emigrated  from  Boston,  in  LincolD- 
sliire,  Engl  And. 

'  This  is  a  rac-umila  of  a  map  of  Boston  Harbor  and  adjacent  settlements  in  1667,  and  is  believed  to  Ik 
a  specimen  of  the  Arst  engreving  execated  in  Amerioa.  Instead  of  the  lop  of  the  map  being  north,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  method  of  drawing  maps,  the  right  hand  of  this  b  north. 
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The  Puntan  character.    Witchcraft    Engliah  Laws  on  the  Subject.    The  Delusion  In  New  England.    Effects  of  the  DeluaioD. 


'^  The  Pilgrim  tpirit  has  not  fled ; 

It  walks  in  noon's  broad  light, 
And  it  watches  the  bed  of  the  glorious  dead, 

With  their  holy  stars,  by  night. 
It  watches  the  bed  of  the  brave  who  have  bled, 

And  shall  guard  the  ice-bound  shore, 
Till  the  waves  of  the  bay,  where  the  May  Flower  lay, 

Shall  foam  and  freeze  no  more." 

PiKRPONT. 

The  persecutioDs  of  the  Quakers,  the  proceedings  against  persons  accused  of  witchcrafl,' 
the  disfranchisement  of  those  who  were  not  church  menibers,  and  many  other  enactments  in 
their  civil  code,  considered  alone,  mark  the  Puritan  as  bigoted,  superstitious,  intolerant,  un- 
lovely in  every  aspect,  and  practically  evincing  a  spirit  like  that  of  Governor  Dudley,  ex- 
pressed in  some  lines  found  in  his  pocket  after  his  death. 

"  Let  men  of  God  in  courts  and  churches  watch 
O'er  such  as  do  a  toleration  hatch, 
Lest  that  ill  egg  bring  forth  a  oooatrice, 
To  poison  all  with  heresy  and  vice. 
If  men  be  left,  and  otherwise  combine. 
My  epitaph's,  '  I  died  no  libertine !'  " 

But  when  a  broad  survey  is  taken  of  the  Puritan  character,  these  things  appear  as  mere 
blemishes— 4pots  upon  the  sun— —insects  'lA  the  otherwise  pure  amber.  In  religion  and  mo- 
rality they  were  sincerely  devoted  to  right — **  New  England  was  the  colony  of  conscience."' 
Their  worship  was  spiritual,  their  religious  observances  were  few  and  simple.     To  them  the 

^  A  belief  in  witchcraft,  or  the  direct  agency  of  evil  spirits  through  human  instrumentality,  was  prevalent 
among  all  glasses  of  Europe  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  this  superstition  had  a  strong 
hold  upon  the  metaphysical  Puritans  in  America.  A  statute,  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  made  it 
a  capital  offense  for  a  person  to  practice  the  arts  of  witchcraft.  The  first  James  was  a  firm  believer  m 
witchcraft,  and  sanctioned  some  severe  laws  against  its  practitioners.  Pretenders,  called  Witch-detectors, 
arose,  and,  during  the  commonwealth,  traveled  from  county  to  county,  in  England,  making  acousattons,  in 
consequence  of  which  many  persons  suffered  death.  The  "  Fundamentals"  of  Massachusetts  contained  a 
capital  law  against  such  offenses,  founded  upon  the  Scripture  injunction,  "  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to 
live." — ^Exodus,  xxii.,  18.  Increase  Mather,  father  of  the  celebrated  Cotton  Mather,  in  a  work  called  "  Re- 
markable Providences,"  enumerated  all  the  supposed  cases  of  witchcraft  that  had  occurred  in  New  England. 
The  high  standing  of  the  author  turned  public  attention  to  the  subject,  and  it  was  not  long  before  a  real 
witch  was  discovered  in  the  person  of  an  old  woman  at  Newbury,  whose  house  was  alleged  to  be  haunted. 
This  was  in  1686,  and  from  that  time  until  1693,  when  King  William's  veto  on  the  Witchcraft  Act  prevented 
any  further  trials,  and  all  accused  persons  were  released,  the  colonies  were  greatly  agitated.  Chief-justice 
Hale  had  given  the  weight  of  his  opinion  in  England  in  favor  of  the  delusion,  and  the  Mathers,  father  and 
son,  of  Boston,  eminent  for  their  piety  and  learning,  had  written,  and  preached,  and  talked,  and  acted  mvch 
under  the  belief  in  the  reality  of  witchcraft.  Cotton  Mather  published  a  book  in  1692,  called  the  ^*  Won- 
ders of  the  Invisible  World,"  giving  a  full  account  of  all  the  oases  and  trials,  and  stimulating  the  authorities 
to  further  proceedings.  The  delusion  was  now  at  its  height,  and  no  class  of  society  was  exempt  from  sus- 
picion. The  wife  of  Hale,  minister  of  Beverly,  was  accused,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  most  active 
against  others,  and  almost  every  ill-favored  old  woman  was  regarded  as  a  servant  of  the  devil.  A  son  of 
Governor  Bradstreet  was  accused,  and  had  to  flee  for  his  life ;  and  even  Lady  Phipps,  the  wife  of  the  Ad- 
miral Sir  William,  the  newly-appointed  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  suspected.  When  roytA  authority 
broke  the  spell,  practical  witchcraft  ceased  to  act,  and  the  people  of  Massachusetts  recovered  their  sense.s. 
Mather,  in  his  "  Magnolia,"  confessed  that  things  were  carried  a  little  too  far  in  Salem,  but  never  positively 
renounced  his  belief  in  the  reality  of  witchcraft.  His  credulity  had  been  thoroughly  exposed  by  a  writer 
named  Calef,  who  addressed  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Boston  ministers  on  the  subject.  At  first  Mather  sneer- 
ed at  him  as  a  *^  weaver  who  pretended  to  be  a  merchant ;"  but  Calef  laid  his  truths  and  sarcasms  so  strong- 
ly over  the  shoulders  of  Mather,  that  the  latter  called  him  a  "  coal  from  hell,'*  to  blacken  his  character,  and 
afterward  commenced  a  prosecution  against  him  for  slander. 

The  mischief  wrought  by  this  delusion  was  wide-spread  and  terrible.  Society  was  paralysed  with  alarm ; 
evil  spirits  were  thought  to  overshadow  the  land ;  every  nervous  influence,  even  every  ordinary  83rmptom  of 
disease,  was  ascribed  to  demoniac  power.  When  the  royal  veto  arrived,  twenty  persons  had  been  executed, 
among  whom  was  a  minister  of  Danvers  named  George  Burroughs ;  fifty-five  had  been  tortured  or  terrified 
into  a  confession  of  witchcraft,  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  in  prison,  and  two  hundred  more  had  been  accused. 

*  John  Quinoy  Adams. 
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Religioaa  Character  of  the  Puritan*.  MildnoM  of  their  Laws.  The  reprMentatiTe  SyMBin.  Influx  of  laamignaia 

elements  remained  but  wine  and  bread  ;  they  invoked  no  saints  ;  they  raised  no  altar  ;  they 
adored  no  crucifix ;  they  kissed  no  book  ;  they  asked  no  absolution  ;  they  paid  no  tithes ; 
they  saw  in  the  priest  nothing  more  than  a  man  ;  ordination  was  no  more  than  an  approba- 
tion of  the  officers,  which  might  be  expressed  by  the  brethren  as  well  as  by  the  ministers  ; 
the  church,  as  a  place  of  worship,  was  to  them  but  a  meeting-house ;  they  dug  no  gxaire  in 
consecrated  earth  ;  unlike  their  posterity,  they  married  without  a  minister,  and  buried  th^ 
dead  without  a  prayer.  Witchcraft  had  not  been  made  the  subject  of  skeptical  considera- 
tion,  and,  in  the  years  in  which  Scotland  sacrificed  hecatombs  to  the  delusion,  there  were 
but  three  victims  in  New  England. 

Rigorous  in  their  moral  and  religious  code,  the  Puritans  were  mild  in  their  legislation  upon 
other  subjects.  For  many  crimes  the  death  penalty  was  abolished,  and  the  punishment  for 
thefl,  burglary,  and  highway  robbery  was  more  mild  than  our  laws  inflict.  Divorce  from 
bed  and  board  was  recognized  by  their  laws  as  a  barely  possible  event,  but,  during  the  first 
fifty  years  after  the  founding  of  New  England,  no  record  of  such  an  occurrence  is  given.* 
Adultery  was  punished  by  death,  the  wife  and  paramour  both  sufiering  for  the  crime  ;  while 
the  girl  whom  youth  and  affection  betrayed  was  censured,  but  pitied  and  forgiven,  and  the 
seducer  was  compelled  to  marry  his  victim.  Domestic  discipline  was  highly  valued,  and  the 
undutiful  child  and  faithless  parent  were  alike  punished.  Honest  men  were  not  imprisoned 
for  debt  until  1654  ;  cruelty  to  animals  was  a  civil  offense,  punishable  by  fine.  The  people, 
united  in  endurance  of  hardships  during  the  first  years  of  settlement,  were  equally  united 
when  prosperity  blessed  them.  They  were  rich  in  affection  for  one  another,  and  all  around 
them  were  objects  of  love.  Their  land  had  become  a  paradise  of  beauty  and  repose,  and, 
even  when  the  fires  of  persecution  went  out  in  England,  none  could  be  tempted  to  return 
thither,  for  they  had  found  a  better  heritage.  Their  morals  were  pure,  and  an  old  writer 
said,  ''As  Ireland  will  not  brook  venomous  beasts,  so  will  not  that  land  vile  livers."  Drunk- 
enness was  almost  unknown,  and  universal  health  prevailed.  The  average  duration  of  life 
in  New  England,  as  compared  with  Europe,  was  doubled,  and  no  less  than  four  in  nineteen 
of  all  that  were  born  attained  the  age  of  seventy  years.  Many  lived  beyond  the  age  of  nine* 
ty,  and  a  man  one  hundred  years  old  when  our  Revolution  broke  out  was  not  considered  a 
wonder  of  longevity. 

Such  were  the  people  who  fostered  the  living  principles  of  our  independence — ^the  parents 
of  nearly  one  third  of  the  present  white  population  of  the  United  States.  Within  the  first 
fifteen  years-^and  there  was  never  afterward  any  considerable  increase  from  England — there 
came  over  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  souls.  Their  descendants  are  now  not  far  frooa 
four  millions.  Each  family  has  multiplied,  on  the  average,  to  one  thousand  souls.  To  New 
York  and  Ohio,  where  they  constitute  half  the  population,  they  have  carried  the  Puritan  sys- 
tem of  free  schools,  and  their  example  is  spreading  it  throughout  the  civilized  world.* 

In  1634  the  colony  had  become  so  populous  that  it  was  found  inconvenient  for  all  the  free- 
men to  assemble  in  one  place  to  transact  business.  By  the  general  consent  of  the  towns,  the 
representative  system  was  introduced,  and  to  twenty-four  representatives  was  delegated  the 
power  granted  to  the  whole  body  of  freemen  by  charter.  The  appellation  of  general  court 
was  also  applied  to  the  representatives.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Hugh  Peters,  aflerward 
Cromweirs  secretary,  and  Henry  Vane,  afterward  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  was  made  governor, 
came  to  the  colony,  with  a  great  number  of  immigrants.  It  was  about  this  time,  also,  that 
Roger  Williams  occasioned  disturbances,  and  was  banished.  These  circumstances  will  be 
noticed  hereaf^r. 

In  1 637  the  Pequot  war  ensued ;  and  about  1 640,  persecutions  having  ceased  in  England, 
emigration  to  the  colonies  also  ceased.  The  Confederation  was  efiected  in  1643.  From 
that  time  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  colonies  may  be  dated.*     Their  commerce,  which 

^  Trumbuirs  Hittory  of  Connecticut^  i.,  283 ;  Bancroft's  United  States^  i.,  465. 
«  Bancroft,  i.,  467-8. 

^  Captain  Edward  Johnson,  in  his  ^*  Wonder-working  Providence  of  Zion^s  Savior  in  New  England,"  writ- 
ing in  1650,  seven  years  after  the  union,  says,  ^'  Good  white  and  wheaten  bread  is  no  dainty,  but  every  ordinary 
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fint  extended  only  to  the  Indians,  and  to  tr&ffic  &mong  themaelvea,  expanded,  and  oonaider- 
able  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  Weit  Indies.  Through  this  trade  bullion  waa  brought 
into  New  England,  and  "  it  was  thought  neceseary,  to 
prevent  fraud  in  money,"  to  establish  a  mint  for  coining 
shillings,  sixpences,  and  threepences.  On  the  first  coins 
the  only  inscription  on  one  side  was  N.  £.,  and  on  the  oth- 
er, XII..  VI..  or  III.  In  October,  1 65 1,  the  court  order- 
ed that  aU  pieces  of  money  should  have  a  double  ring,  with 
the  inscription  Massachusetts,  and  a  tree  in  the  center,  on 
one  wde,  and  New  England,  and  the  year  of  our  Lord,  on  '^  ->™r«K  8mtLmo.-i 

the  other.  The  first  money  was  coined  iu  1 6S2,  and  the  date  was  not  altered  for  thirty  years. 
In  the  year  1656  a  few  fanatics  in  religion,  calling  themselvea  Qnakers,  began  to  disturb 
the  public  peace,  revile  magistrates,  and  interfere  with  the  public  worahip  of  the  people. 
They  assumed  the  name  and  garb  of  Quakers,  but  had  no  more  the  spirit  and  consistency  of 
life  of  that  pure  sect  than  any  mouomaniac  that  might  declare  himself  sueh.  The  Quakers 
have  ever  been  regarded,  from  their  first  appearance,  as  the  most  order-loving,  peaceful  citi- 
zens, cultivating  genuine  practical  piety  among  themselves,  and.  with  few  exceptions,  never 
interfering  with  the  faith  and  practice  of  others,  except  by  the  reasonable  efibrts  of  persua- 
sion. Quite  different  was  the  character  of  some  of  those  who  sufiered  from  the  persecution 
of  the  Puritans.  They  openly  and  in  harsh  language  reviled  the  authorities  in  Church  and 
State  ;  entered  houses  of  worship,  and  denounced  the  whole  congr^ation  as  hypocrites  and 
an  ••  abomination  to  the  Lord,"  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  wall- placarding  and  itin- 
erant prophets  of  our  day ;   and  shocked  public  morals  by  their  indeaenoies.'     Thay.  were 

man  balh  hia  choice,  if  gaj  clothing  and  a  Uqnorish  tooth  alter  sack,  sugar,  and  plums  lick  not  awsj  his  bread 
loo  hat,  all  which  are  but  orrtinary  among  thoae  that  were  DM  able  to  bring  their  own  person  over  M  Ibelr 
first  coming.  There  are  not  many  towns  in  the  country  but  the  poorest  person  In  them  hath  a  bouse  and 
land  of  his  own,  and  bread  of  his  own  growing,  if  not  same  cattle.  Flesh  is  now  no  rare  food,  beef,  prak, 
and  matlon  being  frequent  in  many  bouses  j  so  that  this  poor  wilderness  hath  not  only  equalized  England 
in  food,  bill  goes  boyood  it  in  soma  places  for  (he  grent  plenty  of  wine  aad  sugar  which  is  ordinarily  used, 
and  apples,  pears,  and  quince  tans,  instead  of  their  fomier  pumpkin  pies.  Poultry  (hey  have  plenty."  At 
that  lime  thirty-two  trades  were  carried  on  in  the  colony,  and  shoes  were  manofactured  for  exportation. 

'  This  is  a  fsc-simile  of  the  flrsl  money  coined  in  America.  The  mini-master,  who  was  allowed  to  take 
Hfieen  pence  out  of  every  twenty  shillings,  for  his  trouble  in  cainin);,  made  a  large  foriuoe  by  it.  Henry 
Sewall,  (be  rounder  of  Newbury,  iu  Maiaaehuse(ts,  married  his  only  daughter,  b  plump  gtrl  of  eighteen 
j'ears.  When  the  wedding  ceremony  was  ended,  a  hu-ge  pair  of  scales  was  brought  out  and  suspended.  In 
one  disk  the  blushing  bride  was  placed,  and  "  pine  tree  shillings,"  as  the  coin  was  called,  were  poured  into 
the  other  until  there  was  an  equipoise.  The  money  was  then  handed  to  Mr.  Sewall  as  his  wife's  dowry, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  There  ore  a  few  pieces  of  this  money  slill  in  cust- 
once.  One  whiob  I  saw  in  the  possession  or  a  gendeman  in  New  York  was  no(  as  much  woni  as  many  of 
the  Spanish  quarters  now  in  circulation  among  its.     The  silver  appeared  to  be  very  pure. 

'  Hutchinson  mentions  many  instanocs  of  tiuialicism  on  the  part  of  the  so-called  Quakers.  Some  at  Sa- 
lem, Hampton,  Newbury,  and  other  places,  went  into  the  meeting-hooses  in  time  of  wor^ip,  called  the  min- 
isters vile  hirelings,  and  the  people  an  abommatioa.  Thomas  Newboose  went  into  the  meeting-house  at 
Boston  with  two  glass  bottles,  and,  breaking  them  in  the  presence  of  (he  whole  congregation,  exclaimed. 
"  Thus  will  the  Lord  break  yoo  in  pieces."  Mary  Brewster  went  into  meeting,  having  her  face  smeared 
with  soot  and  grease ;  another  young  married  woman,  Deborah  Wilson,  went  through  the  streets  of  Sa- 
lem perTeaily  naked,  in  entulatlon  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  u  a  sign  of  the  nakedness  of  the  land.  They 
were  whipped  through  the  streets' at  the  tail  of  ■  cart.  Ann  Hartley  declared  herself  a  prophetess,  and  had 
many  followers  who  seceded  from  the  congregation  of  Boston,  and  zealously  propagated  schism.  A  Quaker 
woman  entered  a  church  in  Boston,  while  the  congregation  were  worshiping,  clothed  in  sackcloth,  with  ashes 
on  her  head,  her  feel  bare,  and  her  face  blackened  so  as  to  perstmify  small-pox,  the  punishment  with  which 
she  lhrett(ened  the  colony. — See  Hutchinson's  Hiitory  0/ Maaachuittli,  i.,  202-4. 

Whipping  was  (he  usoal  punishment.  Marmaduke  Stephenson,  William  Robinson,  Mary  Dyer,  and  Will- 
iam Leddra  were  hanged.  Mary  Dyer  waspublicly  whipped  through  the  streets  of  Boston.  Dorothy  Wangh 
was  three  times  imprisoned,  three  times  banished,  and  once  whipped,  and  her  clothes  sold.  William  Bread 
was  four  times  imprisoned,  four  times  banished,  twice  whipped,  imd  branded.  John  Copetand  was  seven 
limes  imprisoned,  seven  times  banished,  three  limes  whipped,  and  had  his  etua  cut  off.  Christopher  Holdee 
was  Hts  times  banished,  five  times  imprisoned,  twice  whipped,  sod  bad  his  ears  cat  oS.  These  four  wero 
the  leading  chamctors  who  suflcred  in  one  year. — Ncie  Englatui't  Entignt,  p.  105. 
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first  tenderly  dealt  with  and  kiodly  admoniihed.  Penalties  ensued,  and  life  was  finally  tak- 
en, before  some  of  them  would  cease  interference  with  the  popular  ceremoniaU  of  religioo. 
The  exercise  of  power  to  maintain  subordination  finally  grew  to  persecution,  and  the  benevo* 
lent  Puritan  became,  almost  from  necessity,  a  persecutor.  Enactments  for  the  presenration 
of  good  order  were  necessary,  but  the  sanguinary  laws  against  particular  doctrines  and  tenets 
can  not  be  defended. 

The  Quaker  sect  sprang  up  in  England  about  1 756.  under  George  Fox,  and  received  tbeir 
name  from  the  peculiar  shaking  or  quaking  of  their  bodies  and  limbs  while  preaching.  They 
went  further  than  the.  straitest  Puritans  in  disregarding  human  authority  when  opposed  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  yet  they  were  allowed  full  liberty  of  action  during  the  protecto^ 
ate  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  They  denounced  war,  persecution  for  religious  opinions,  and,  above 
all,  the  slavish  idolatry  demanded  by  rulers  in  Church  and  State  of  those  under  their  control. 
They  condemned  all  ordained  and  paid  priesthoods,  refused  to  take  oaths,  and  thus  struck  a 
direct  blow  at  the  hierarchy.  They  differed  from  the  Puritans  in  many  things,  and  became 
no3nous  to  them.  They  derived  their  system  of  morals  and  politics  chiefly  from  the  New 
Testament,  while  the  Puritans  took  theirs  from  the  more  sanguinary  and  intolerant  codes  of 
the  old  dispensation.  Laying  aside  the  falsehoods  of  politeness  and  flattery,  they  renounced 
all  titles,  addressed  all  men,  high  or  low,  by  the  plain  title  of  Friend,  used  the  expresiioDs 
yea  and  nay,  and  thee  and  thou ;  and  oflices  of  kindness  and  aflection  'to  their  fellow-creat- 
ures, according  to  the  injunction  of  the  Apostle  James,  constituted  their  practical  religion. 
'*  The  Quakers  liiight  be  regarded  as  representing  that  branch  of  the  primitive  Christians 
who  esteemed  Christianity  an  entirely  new  dispensation,  world-wide  in  its  objects ;  while  the 
Puritans  represented  those  Judaizing  Christians  who  could  not  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  a  pecul- 
iar chosen  people,  to  wit,  themselves."* 

The  English  Puritans  had  warned  their  brethren  in  America  against  these  '*  children  of 
hell,"  and  the  first  appearance  in  the  colony  of  Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin,  who  came 
from  Barbadoes,  and  professed  the  new  doctrine,  greatly  alarmed  the  New  England  theocracy. 
A  special  law  was  enacted,  by  which  to  bring  a  **  known  Quaker"  into  the  colony  was  pun- 
ishable with  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  the  exaction  of  bonds  to  carry  him  back  again. 
The  Quaker  himself  was  to  be  whipped  twenty  stripes,  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction,  and 
kept  there  until  transported.  The  introduction  of  Quaker  books  was  prohibited  ;  defending 
Quaker  opinions  was  punishable  with  fine,  and  finally  banishment ;  and  in  1657  it  was  en- 
acted that  for  every  hour's  entertainment  given  to  a  Quaker  the  entertainer  should  pay  forty 
shillings.  It  was  also  enacted  that  every  male  Quaker  should  lose  an  ear  on  the  first  con- 
viction, and  the  other  on  a  second  ;  and  both  males  and  females,  on  a  third  conviction,  were 
to  have  their  tongues  bored  through  with  a  red-hot  iron.  In  1658  the  death  penalty  was 
enacted.  Under  it  those  who  should  return  to  the  colony  a  second  time,  after  banishment, 
were  to  sufier  death.  From  unwillingness  to  inflict  death,  it  was  provided  by  a  new  law, 
in  1658,  that  any  person  convicted  of  being  a  Quaker  should  be  delivered  to  the  constable 
of  the  town,  '*  to  be  stripped  naked  from  the  middle  upward,  and  tied  to  a  cart's  tail,  and 
whipped  through  the  town,  and  thence  be  immediately  conveyed  to  the  constable  of  the  next 
town  toward  the  border  of  our  jurisdiction,  and  so  from  constable  to  constable,  to  any  the  out- 
ermost town,  and  so  to  be  whipped  out  of  the  colony."  In  case  of  return,  this  was  to  be 
twice  repeated.  The  fourth  time  the  convict  was  to  be  branded  with  a  letter  R  on  the  left 
shoulder,  and  af\er  that,  if  incorrigible,  to  incur  the  death  penalty.  Chiefly  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  King  William,  these  penal  laws  against  the  Quakers  were  abrogated  by  royal 
authority,  and  that  sect  became  an  important  element  in  American  society  during  the  eight- 
eenth century.  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  Quakers 
had  a  strong  controlling  influence  during  the  Revolution. 

In  1675  King  Philip's  war  commenced,  and  almost  all  the  Indians  in  New  England  were 
involved  in  it.     This  will  be  noticed  when  we  are  considering  my  visit  to  the  neighborhood 
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of  Mount  Hope,  the  reeidence  of  the  great  sachem.  Upoa  the  heels  of  this  war,  when  the 
colonies  were  much  distressed,  the  ministers  of  the  second  James  conspired,  as  we  have  seen; 
to  destroy  popular  government  in  America,  and  consolidate  power  in  the  throne.  A  decision 
was  procured  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  declaring' the  American  charteri^  forfeited,  be- 
cause of  the  alleged  exercise  of  powers,  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  governments,  not  recog- 
nized by  those  charters.  Sir  ^dmund  Andross,  who  came  with  the  title  of  governor  gen- 
eral, and  empowered  to  take  away  their  charters  from  the  colonists,  made  Boston  his 
head-quarters.  He  came  with  the  fair  mask  of  kindness,  which  was  soon  cast  off*.  Fees 
of  all  officers  were  increased  ;  public  thanksgivings  without  royal  permission  were  forbidden  ; 
the  press  was  restrained  ;  land  titles  were  abrogated,  and  the  people  were  obliged  to  petition 
foT  new  patents,  sometimes  at  gpreat  expense  ;  and  in  various  ways  Andross  and  others  man- 
aged to  enrich  themselves  by  oppressing  and  iiApoverishing  the  inhabitants.     The  free  spirit 

of  New  England  was  aroused,  and  the  people  became  very  restive 
under  the  tyrant.  Secret  meetings  were  held,  in  which  the  propriety 
of  open  resistance  was  discussed  ;  but  before  the  people  of  Boston,  aft- 
erward so  famous  for  their  bold  opposition  to  imperial  power,  lifted  the 
arm  of  defiance,  the  news  came  that  James  was  an  exile,  and 
that  William  and  Mary  were  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  En- 
gland. Boston  was  in  great  commotion.  People  flocked  in  from  the 
country,  and  cries  of  '*  Down  with  all  tyrants"  were  mingled  with  the 
notes  of  joy  rung  out  by  the  church-bells.  Andross,  alarmed,  fled  to 
the  fort,'  but  was  soon  arrested,  imprisoned,  and,  as  already  no- 
ticed, sent  home  for  trial.  A  new  charter  was  received  in  1 692, 
when  the  territories  of  Plymouth,  Maine,  and  Nova  Scotia  were  add- 
ed to  Massachusetts.  By  that  charter  the  governor  was  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  a  property  qualification  was  necessary  to  procure 
the  privilege  of  the  elective  franchise  in  choosing  the  members  of  the 
General  Court  or  Assembly.  Such  was  the  government  that  existed 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out. 

About  this  time  the  French,  who  had  settled  upon  the  St.  Law- 
rence, began  to  excite  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Indians  against  the 
EngUsh  settlements  in  New  England.  Dover  and  Salmon  Falls  in 
New  Hampshire,  Casco  in  Maine,  and  Schenectady  in  New  York 
were  desolated.  The  colony  fitted  out  a  force,  under  General  Win- 
throp,  to  attack  Montreal,  and  a  fleet,  under  Sir  William  Phipps,  to 
besiege  Quebec.  The  expedition  was  a  failure,  and  for  seven  years, 
until  the  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  England  was  concluded, 
the  frontier  was  scourged  by  savage  cruelties.  During  this  time 
military  operations  exhausted  the  treasury  of  Massachusetts,  and 
che  government  emitted  bills  of  credit,  the  first  paper  numey  issued  in  the  American  colonies. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  until  the  treaty  of  Paris,  or,  rather,  of  Fon 
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tainbleau,  in  1763,  the  New  England  colonies  were  continually  agitated  by  successive  wars 


*  The  first  fort  was  upon  one  of  the  three  eminences  in  Boston,  called  Comhill,  from  the  oircumstance 
that  the  first  explorers  found  com  buried  there.  The  fort  was  completed  in  1634.  It  had  complete  com- 
mand of  the  harbor.  It  is  now  a  green  plat,  two  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  called  Washington  Place. 
The  eminence  is  called  Fort  Hill. 

Another  of  the  eminences  is  called  Beacon  Hillj  from  the  circumstance  that  on  the  top  of  it  was  a  beacon 
pole,  with  a  tar  barrel  at  its  apex,  erected  in  1 635,  which  was  to  be  fired,  to  give  an  alarm  in  the  coimtr}', 
if  Boston  should  be  attacked  by  savages*  Upon  a  crane  was  suspended  a  basket  containing  some  combusti- 
bles for  firing  the  barrel.  This  beacon  was  blown  down  in  1789,  and  the  next  year  a  plain  Doric  column 
of  brick  and  stone,  incrusted  with  cement,  was  erected.  It  was  about  sixty  feet  high,  on  an  eight  feet  ped- 
estal. On  the  tablets  of  the  pedestal  were  inscriptions  commemorating  the  most  important  events  from  ^he 
passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  until  1790.  This  pedestal  is  preserved  in  the  State  House  of  Boston.  The  mon- 
ument stood  a  little  north  of  the  site  of  the  present  State  House.     A  view  of  the  old  beacon  is  given  above. 
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with  the  French  and  Indiana,  by  jealouues  ooncerning  colonial  rights,  which  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment from  time  to  time  leemed  to  menace  with  aubrenion,  and  by  the  diacontentB  Kiinn* 
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from  the  avarice  and  mierule  of  royal  governoTs  sent  over  from  England.  For  the  wan  tbej 
fhmiahed  full  BuppUes  of  men  and_ money,  and  it  wu  ehiefly  by  the  prowess  uf  colonial  traope 
that  French  dominion  in  America  wu  destroyed.  During  these  wars  the  colonists  discover- 
ed their  own  strength,  and,  doubtless,  thoughts  of  independence  oflen  occupied  the  minds  of 
many.  The  capture  of  Louisburg,  the  operations  in  Northern  tievt  York  and  upon  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  final  passage  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  have  been  noticed  in  former  chapters,  The  campaign  against  the  French 
posts  on  Jhe  Ohio  and  vicinity,  when  Washington  first  became  distinguished  as  a  military 
leader,  will  receive  our  attention  hareaf^r. 

We  have  now  reached  the  bordorv  of  our  Kevolutionary  era,  and  Boston,  our  point  of 
view,  where  the  first  bold  voice  was  heard  and  the  first  resolute  arm  uplifted  against  meas- 
ures of  the  British  Parliament  that  tended  to  abridge  the  liberties  of  the  colonists,  is  a.  proper 
place  whence  to  take  a  general  survey  of  events  immediately  antecedent  to,  and  connected 
with,  that  auccessfnt  and  righteous  rebellion. 
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We  have  already  obeerved,  that  afler  the  expulsion  of  Andross  a  new  charter  was 
obtained  by  Massachusetts,  but  the  governor  thereafter  was  appointed  by  the  crown. 
This  was  the  first  link  forged  for  the  chain  of  absolutism  with  which  England  for  nearly  a 
century  endeavored  to  enslave  her  American  colonies.  Such  was  the  condition  of  all  the 
colonies,  except  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  whose  original  charters  had  never  been  sur- 
rendered. The  other  chartered  communities  were  governed  hymen  appointed  by  the  king, 
but  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  always  enjoyed  the  democratic  privilege  of  electing  their 
own  chief  magistrates.  These  royal  governors,  by  their  exactions  and  their  haughty  disre- 
gard of  public  opinion  in  America,  were  greatly  instrumental,  it  will  be  seen,  in  arousing 
the  people  to  rebellion.  Discontents,  however,  arising  from  an  interference  of  the  imperial 
government  with  the  commerce  of  the  colonies,  had  already  begun  to  excite  suspicions  unfa- 
vorable to  the  integrity  of  the  home  government. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  Parliament,  afler  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660,  was  the 
establishment  of  a  board  of  commissioners,  to  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  commerce 
of  the  American  colonies.  This  commission  was  afterward  remodeled,  fmd  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Plantations^  consisting  of  a  president  and  seven  members,  known  as 
Lords  of  Trade,  was  established.  This  board  had  the  general  oversight  of  the  commerce 
of  the  realm  ;  and,  although  its  powers  were  subsequently  somewhat  curtailed,  it  exercised 
great  influence,  particularly  in  America,  doMm  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  the 
strong  right  arm  of  royalty  here.  It  was  the  legalized  spy  upon  all  the  movements  of  the 
people ;  it  watched  the  operations  of  the  colonial  assemblies ;  and  in  every  conceivable  way 
it  upheld  the  royal  governors  and  the  royal  prerogatives.  Under  its  auspices  courts  of  vice- 
admiralty  were  established  throughout  the  colonies,  having  powers  similar  to  those  of  our 
United  States  District  Courts,  in  which  admiralty  and  revenue  cases  were  tried  vrithout  jury. 
These  often  exercised  intolerable  tyranny. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  first  commission,  the  acts  of  trade  had  so  little 
afiected  the  colonists  that  they  were  hardly  a  subject  of  controversy  ;  but  after  the  Res- 
toration, the  commercial  restrictions,  from  which  the  New  England  colonies  were  exempt 
during  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  were  imposed  with  increased  rigor.     The  harbors  of 
the  colonies  were  closed  against  all  but  English  vessels ;  sucb  articles  of  American  produce 
as  were  in  demand  in  England  were  forbidden  to  be  shipped  to  foreign  markets  ;  the  liberty 
of  free  trade  among  the  colonies  themselves  was  taken  away,  and  they  were  fi)rbidden  to 
manufacture  for  their  own  use  or  for  foreign  markets  those  articles  which  would  come  in 
competition  with  English  manufacturers.     In  addition  to  these  oppressive  commercial  acts, 
a  royal  fleet  arrived  at  Boston,  bringing  commissioners,  who  were  instructed  to  hear 
and  determine  all  complaints  that  might  exist  in  New  England ;  and  they  also  had 
full  power  to  take  "  such  measures  as  they  might  deem  expedient  for  settling  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  country  on  a  solid  foundation.*'     The  people  justly  regarded  this  commission 
as  a  prolific  seed  of  tyranny  planted  among  them.     The  colonists  were  alarmed,  yet  none 
but  Massachusetts  dared  openly  to  complain.     She  alone,  although  professing  the  warmest 
loyalty  to  the  king,  openly  asserted  her  chartered  rights,  and  not  only  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  authority  of  the  commissioners,  but  protested  against  the  exercise  of  their  delegated 
powers  within  her  domain.     So  noxious  was  the  commission  to  the  whole  people,  that  it 
was  soon  abolished.     In  this  boldness  Massachusetts  exhibited  the  germ  of  that  opposition 
to  royal  authority  for  which  she  was  afterward  so  conspicuous. 

In  1672  the  British  Parliament  enacted  "  that  if  any  vessel  which,  by  law,  may  trade  in 
the  plantations  shall  take  on  board  any  enumerated  articles  [mentioned  in  the  act  of  1 660], 
and  a  bond  shall  not  have  been  given  with  suflicient  security  to  unlade  them  in  England, 
there  shall  be  rendered  to  his  majesty,  for  sugars,  tobacco,  ginger,  cocoa-nut,  indigo,  logwood, 
fustic,  cotton,  wool,  the  several  duties  mentioned  in  the  law,  to  be  paid  in  such  places  in  the 
plantation,  and  to  such  ofilicers  as  shall  be  appointed  to  collect  the  same ;  and,  for  their  better 
collection,  it  is  enacted  that  the  whole  business  shall  be  managed  and  the  imposts  shall  be 
levied  by  oflicers  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  imposts  in  England.^'     This  was  the 
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first  aot  that  imposed  cnstoms  oh  the  colonies  alone  ;  this  was  the  initial  act  of  a  series  of 
like  tenor,  which  diove  them  to  rebellion.  The  people  justly  complained,  and  as  justly  dis- 
4regarded  the  law.  They  saw  in  it  a  withering  blight  upon  their  infant  connnerce  :  they 
either  openly  disobeyed  its  injunctions,  or  eluded  its  provisions ;  Barbadoes,  Virginia,  and 
Maryland,  in  particular,  trafficked  without  restraint. 

The  colonies  in  general  now  began  to  regard  the  home  goyemment  as  an  oppreasoFt  and 
acted  with  a  corresponding  degree  of  independence.     Edward  Randolph,  afterward  the  sur- 
veyor general  during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  writing  to  the  commissioners  of  custom 
in  1676,  iterated  the  declarations  of  the  people  that  the  law  **  made  by  Parliament  obligeth 
them  in  nothing  but  what  consists  with  the  interests  of  the  colonies ;  that  the  legisUUwe 
power  is  and  abules  in  them  solelt."     Grovemor'^icholson,  of  Maryland,  writing 
"^'         in  1 698,  said,  *'  I  have  observed  that  a  great  many  people  in  all  these  colonies  and 
provinces,  especially  those  under  proprietaries,  and  the  two  others  under  Connecticat  and 
Rhode  Island,  think  that  no  law  of  England  ought  to  be  in  force  and  binding  to  them  with- 
out their  own  consent ;  for  they  foolishly  say  t?iey  have  no  representative  sent  for  themsdves 
to  the  Parliaments  of  England;  and  they  look  upon  all  laws  made  in  England,  that  put 
any  restraint  upon  them,  to  be  great  hardships."     Earlier  than  this  the  doctrine  that  the 
colonies  should  not  be  taxed  without  their  consent  was  recognized  by  Lord  Berkley  and  Sir 
Greorge  Cartwright,  and  not  questioned  by  the  king.     These  distinguished  men  purchased 
New  Jersey  of  the  Duke  of  York  (afterward  James  II.),  which  he  had  taken  firom  the 
Dutch  by  the  authority  of  his  brother  Charles. 

These  "  lords  proprietors,"  for  the  better  settlement  of  the  pioneers,  stipulated  in  their 
agreement  with  those  who  should  commence  plantations  there  that  they  (the  proprietors) 
were  "  not  to  impose,  or  suffer  to  he  imposed^  any  tax,  custom,  subsidy,  tallage,  assessment, 
or  any  other  duty  whatsoever,  upon  any  color  or  pretense,  upon  the  said  province  or  inhabit- 
ants thereof,  other  than  what  shall  be  imposed  lyy  the  authority  and  consent  of  the  General 
Assembly. "  ^  In  1 6  9 1  the  New  York  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  declaring  *'  that  no  aid, 
tax,  tallage,  &c.,  whatsoever  shall  be  laid,  assessed,  levied,  or  required  of  or  on  any  of  their 
majesties'  [William  and  Mary]  subjects  within  the  provinces,  &c.,  or  their  estates,  in  any 
manner  of  color  or  pretense  whatsoever,  but  by  the  act  and  consent  of  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil, and  representatives  of  the  people  in  General  Assembly  met  and  convened."  In  1 692 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  made  a  declaration  in  almost  the  same  language,  and  almost 
all  the  colonies  asserted,  in  some  form,  the  same  doctrine.  Thus  we  see  that,  nearly  one 
hundred  years  before  the  Revolution,  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  righteousness 
of  that  rebellion  relied  for  vindication— -taxation  and  representation  are  inseparable— 
was  boldly  asserted  by  the  governed,  and  tacitly  admitted  by  the  supreme  power  as  correct. 

As  early  as  1729  the  conduct  of  Massachusetts  caused  a  suggestion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  it  was  the  design  of  that  colony  **  to  shake  off  its  dependency."  Grovemor  Bur- 
net, of  New  York,  was  appointed  chief  magistrate  of  the  province  in  1728.  The  display 
that  attended  his  reception  at  Boston,  and  the  appearance  of  general  prosperity  on  every  hand, 
determined  him  to  demand  a  fixed  and  liberal  salary  from  the  Assembly,  a  demand  which 
had  involved  Shute,  his  predecessor,  in  continual  bickerings  with  that  body.  Burnet  made 
the  demand  in  his  inaugural  address,  and  the  Assembly  treated  it  in  such  a  manner  that  im- 
mediately afterward  the  Coflncil  expressed  their  reprehension  of  the  undutiful  conduct  of  the 
members.  So  bold  was  the  Assembly  in  denying  royal  prerogatives  and  refusing  obedience 
to  laws,  that  when  Massachusetts  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  that  they 
might  be  heard  by  counsel  on  the  subject  of  grievances,  that  body  resolved  '*  That  the 
petition  was  frivolous  and  groundless,  a  high  insult  upon  his  majesty's  [George  I.]  govern- 
ment, and  tending  to  shake  off  the  dependency  of  the  said  colony  upon  this  kingdom,  to 
which,  in  law  and  right,  they  ought  to  be  subject"^ 

In  1739  a  proposition  was  made  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  tax  the  American  colonies,  but 

»  Smith's  History  of  New  Jersey,  p.  517.  '  Smith's  History  of  New  York,  p.  75. 
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Wisdom  of  Robert  WalpolOk        fiMtraining  Acta.        Loyalty  and  Patriotum  of  the  Colooiea.        Heavy  voluntazy  TaacatloD 

"^ 

that  statesman  took  an  enlightened  and  liberal  view,  and  said,  smiling,  "  I  will  leave  that  to 
some  of  my  successors  who  have  more  courage  than  I  have,  and  are  less  friends  to  commerce 
than  I  am.  It  has  been  a  maxim  with  me,  during  my  administration,  to  encourage  the  trade 
of  the  American  colonies  in  the  utmost  latitude ;  nay,  it  has  been  necessary  to  pass  over  some 
irregularities  in  their  trade  with  Europe ;  £:>r,  by  encouraging  them  to  an  extensive  growing 
commerce,  if  they  gain  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  I  am  convinced  that  in  two  years  aft- 
erward full  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  their  gains  will  be  in  his  majesty's  ex- 
chequer, by  the  labor  and  produce  of  this  kingdom,  as  immense  quantities  of  every  kind  of 
our  manufactories  go  thither  ;  and  as  they  increase  in  their  foreign  American  trade,  more  of 
Qur  produce  will  be  wanted.  This  is  taxing  them  more  agreeably  to  their  own  Constitution 
and  ours.*'  Had  these  views  continued  to  prevail  in  the  British  cabinet,  George  III.  might 
not  have  *'  lost  the  brightest  jewel  in  his  crown ;"  had  Walpole  yielded,  the  republic  of  the 
United  States  might  have  existed  almost  half  a  century  earlier. 

Walpole's  successors  toere  **  more  courageous"  than  he,  and  **  less  friends  to  commerce," 
for  in  1750  an  act  was  passed,  declaring  "  That  firom  and  after  the  24th  of  June,  1750,  no 
mill  or  other  engine  for  slitting  or  ^rolling  of  iron,  or  any  platting  forge  to  work  with  a  tilt- 
hammer,  or  any  furnace  for  making  steel,  shall  be  erected,  or,  after  such  erection,  continued, 
in  any  of  his  majesty's  colonies  in  America."  The  Navigation  Act  of  1 660  was  retained  in 
full  force.  Hatters  were  forbidden  to  have,  at  one-  time,  more  than  two  apprentices ;  the 
importation  of  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses  was  not  allowed  without  the  payment  of  consider- 
able duties ;  and  the  felling  of  pitch-pine-trees  not  within  inclosures  was  prohibited.  True, 
these  revenue  laws  were  administered  with  much  laxity,  as  Walpole  acknowledged,  and  the 
colonies  were  not  much  oppressed  by  them,  yet  they  practically  asserted  the  right  to  tax  the 
Americana — a  right  that  was  strenuously  denied.  These  things  were,  therefore,  real  griev- 
ances, for  they  foreshadowed  those  intentions  to  enslave  America  which  were  afterward 
more  boldly  avowed. 

I  have  noticed  the  Colonial  Congress  (page  303)  held  at  Albany  in  1754,  when  Dr.  Frank- 
lin submitted  a  plan  for  the  union  of  the  colonies  for  the  general  good,  and  when  Massachu- 
setts, ever  jealous  of  her  rights,  instructed  her  representatives  to  oppose  any  scheme  for  tax- 
ing them.  The  war  that  had  then  just  commenced  (the  Seven  Years'  War)  soon  diverted 
the  attention  of  the  colonists  from  the  commercial  grievances  of  which  they  complained,  and 
as  the  common  dangers  multiplied,  loyalty  increased.  Cheerfully  did  they  tax  themselves, 
and  contribute  men,  money,  and  provisions,  for  that  contest.  They  lost  by  the  war  twenty- 
five  thousand  of  their  robust  young  men,  exclusive  of  sailors.  Upon  application  of  Admiral 
Saunders,  the  squadron  employed  against  Louisburg  and  Quebec  was  supplied  Mrith  five  hund- 
red seamen  from  Massachusetts,  besides  many  who  were  impressed  out  of  vessels  on  the  fish- 
ing banks.  During  the  whole  war  Massachusetts  contributed  its  full  quota  of  troops  annu- 
ally, and  also,  at  times,  furnished  garrisons  for  Louisburg  and  Nova  Scotia  in  addition.  That 
colony  alone  contributed  more  than  five  millions  of  dollars,  in  which  sum  is  not  included  the 
expense  efforts  and  garrisons  on  the  frontiers.  Besides  these  public  expenditures,  there  must 
have  been  almost  an  equal  amount  dravm  from  the  people  by  extra  private  expenses  and  per- 
sonal services.  The  taxes  imposed  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  upon  all  sides  were  enor- 
mous,* and  men  of  wealth  gave  freely  toward  encouraging  the  raising  of  new  levies.  This, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  heavy  burden  laid  upon  one  colony.  Other  provinces  con- 
tributed largely,  yet  not  so  munificently  as  Massachusetts.  Probably  the  Seven  Years'  War 
cost  the  aggregate  colonies  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  besides  the  flower  of  their  youth  ;  and 
in  return  Parliament  granted  them,  during  the  contest,  at  difierent  periods,  about  five  mill- 

^  Such  was  the  assessment  in  Boston  one  year  daring  the  war,  that,  if  a  man's  income  was  three  hundred 
dollars,  he  had  to  pay  two  thirds,  or  two  handred  dollars,  and  in  that  proportion.  If  his  house  was  valued 
at  one  thousand  dollars,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  He  had  also  to  pay  a  poll 
tax  for  himself,  and  for  every  male  member  of  his  family  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
^  four  dollars  each.  In  addition  to  all  this,  he  paid  his  proportion  of  excise  on  tea,  coffee,  rum,  and  wine,  if 
he  used  them. — Oordon. 
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iouM  four  hundred  and  nine  thoiuand  dollan.'  Yet  the  Briluh  miaiatty,  in  1 760,  while  ibe 
colonies  were  lo  generously  lupporting  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  realm,  regarded  their 
■ervicea  as  the  mere  exercise  of  a  duty,  «nd  declared  that,  notwithstanding  grants  of  money 
had  been  made  to  them,  they  expected  to  get  it  all  back,  by  imposing  a  tax  upon  them  alter 
the  war,  in  order  to  raise  a  revenue.  Such  was  the  langnage  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  a  letter  to  Lien 
tenant-governor  Fauquier,  of  Virginia.  The  wtLr  ended  favorably  to  Great  Britain,  and  M»- 
K&chusetts  and  other  colonies  looked  forward  with  the  full  hope  of  uninterrupted  proepenty. 
New  men  were  at  the  helm  of  State.  The  old  king  was  dead,  and  his  grandaon,  the  eldeat 
Q,;tg;„gg^  son  of  the  deceased  Frederic,  prinoe  of  Wales,  had  ascended  the  throne  with  the 
1T60.  title  of  George  III.  This  was  the  prince  who  ruled  Great  Britain  sixty  yeara,  in 
which  time  wu  included  our  war  for  independence. 


'  Parliament  lubsequendy  voted  one  million  of  dollars  to  the  colonies,  bnl,  on  aooonnt  of  the  troafales  via- 
ing  from  the  Stamp  Act  and  kindred  measares,  miuisten  withheld  die  snin. — Pictorial  Ifutory  ofllu  Rtign 
•>/ Otorgt  III.,  i.,  36. 

The  fallowing  is  a  li*t  of  "  The  grimta  b  Parliameal  for  Rewards,  Enconngetnent,  and  Indemnitjolioa 
to  the  Provinoes  in  North  America,  for  their  Services  and  Expenses  during  the  last  [seien  j-enjn]  Wu: 

"On  the  3d  of  February,  1756,  as  a  free  gifl  aiul  rewsrd  Co  Ibe  colonies  of  Mev  Englaod,  New  Tort, 
and  Jersey,  Ibr  their  paat  services,  and  as  an  enoouragemeal.  lo  continue  lo  exert  themselves  with  vigor, 
voted  «ST'5,000. 

"  Ma;  ]9lh,  1757.  For  the  use  and  relief  of  the  provinces  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Tii^inii, 
in  reoompeose  for  barvioes  performed  and  lo  be  performed,  S350,000. 

"June  1st,  1758.  To  reimburse  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  their  expenses  in  fumi^ing  pro- 
visions  and  stores  to  the  troops  raised  by  Ihem  in  1756,  t]36,900.  To  reimhurse  the  provinoe  of  Connec- 
licot  their  expenses  for  ditto,  S68,680. 

"  April  30th,  1759.  At  a  eompensatioo  to  the  respective  aolooies  for  the  expenses  of  clothing,  piy  of 
troops,  &c.,  (1,000,000. 

"  March  31bI,  1760.  For  die  same,  Sl,000,000.  For  the  colony  of  New  York,  to  reimburse  iheir  «i- 
pensea  in  furnishing  provisions  and  stores  to  the  troops  in  1756,  Sl4,BS5. 

"January  20th,  1761.  As  a  compensation  lo  the  respective  ooloaies  for  clothing,  pay  of  troops,  &c., 
11,000,000. 

"January  aSth,  1762.     Ditto,  (666,666. 

"March  ISih,  1763.     Ditto,  t666,666. 

"April  22d,  1770.  To  reimburse  the  province  of  New  Hampshire  their  expenses  in  furnishing  provi- 
aions  and  stores  lo  the  troops  in  the  campeifjn  of  1766,  430,045.     Total,  •5,40S,642." 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  Tki  Rightt  of  Beitain  and  Claim*  of  Akkrica,  an  answer  lo  the  Declaration  of 
Ibe  Continental  Congress,  setting  forth  the  causes  and  the  necessity  of  their  taking  op  arms,  printed  in  17T6. 
I  find  a  table  showing  Ibe  annus!  cipondilures  of  the  British  government  in  support  of  the  civil  and  military 
powers  of  the  Americui  colonies,  from  the  accession  of  the  family  of  Hanover,  in  1714,  until  1775.  The 
expression  of  the  writer  is,  "  Employed  in  the  defense  of  America."  This  is  incorrect,  for  the  wars  with 
the  French  on  this  continent,  which  cost  iha  greatest  amount  of  money,  were  wars  for  conquest  and  terri- 
tory, though  ostensibly  for  the  defense  of  iha  Anglo-American  colonies  against  the  encroachments  of  t)ieir 
Gallia  nei){hl>on.  During  the  period  alluded  lo  (sixty  years)  the  sums  granted  for  the  army  amounted  to 
•43,899,625 ;  for  the  navy,  SSO,000,000 ;  money  laid  out  in  Indian  presents,  in  holding  Congresses,  am! 
purchasing  cessions  of  land,  CSO, 500,000 ;  making  a  total  of  (123,899,625.  Within  that  period  the  fol- 
lowing bounliea  on  American  commodities  were  paid :  On  indigo,  1725,110 ;  on  hemp  uid  flax,  $27,800 1 
on  naval  stores  imparted  in  Great  Britain  from  America,  $7,293,610  ;  making  the  total  sum  psjd  on  account 
of  bounties  (8,047,320.  The  total  amount  of  mmey  expended  in  sixty  years  on  account  of  America. 
(131,946,945. 
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"  In  a  ah«riot  of  light  from  the  regions  of  day 

Tbe  goddeu  of  Liberty  cune. 
Ten  thousand  celestials  directed  the  way, 

And  hither  coaducled  the  dame. 
A  fair  buddinj;  branch  from  the  i^rden  abovF, 

Where  millions  with  millioDS  at;ree, 
She  brought  in  her  hand  as  a  pledge  of  her  lore, 

And  the  plant  she  named  Liaerty  7V«. 

"The  oelestial  exotio  struck  deep  in  the  ground, 

Like  a  nalire  it  flourish'd  and  borei 
The  fame  of  its  Ihiit  drew  the  nationa  arooDd, 

To  seek  out  this  peaceable  shore. 
Unmindful  of  naniea  or  distinction  they  came, 

For  freemen,  like  brothers,  agree  ; 
With  one  spirit  indued,  they  one  friendship  pmrued, 

And  ibeir  temple  was  Libtrtg  IVtc. 

"  But  hear,  O  ye  swains  ('tis  a  (ale  most  pnrfue), 
How  all  the  tyrannical  powers. 
Kings,  Commons,  and  Lords,  are  uniting  amain 

To  cut  down  this  guardian  of  oars. 
From  the  east  to  the  west  blow  the  trumpet  to  arms, 

Through  the  land  let  the  sound  of  it  flee ) 
Let  tbe  far  and  the  near  all  unite  with  a  cheer 
In  defense  of  our  LAerly  1V«." 

Tbdmas  Paini. 

HE  iotelligonce  of  the  death  of  his  grandfather  wm  communicated  to  Georj^, 
the  heir  appaiont,  on  the  moming  of  the  25th  of  October,  while  he  waa  riding 
on  horaeback,  near  Kev  Palace,  with  hia  inseparable  companion,  the  Earl  of 
Bute.  William  Pitt,  al^rward  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, was  the  prime  minister  of  the  deceased 
king.  He  immediately  repaired  to  Kew,  where 
the  young  Mvereign  (then  in  his  twenty- 
third  year)  remained  during  the  day  and 

night.     On  the  26tb  George'  went  to  St.  James's,  where  Pitt 

waited  upon  him,  and  presented  a  sketch  of  an  address  to  be 

pronounced  by  the  monarch  at  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Counoil, 

The  minister  wai  politely  informed  that  a  speech  was  ahvady 

prepared,  and  that  every  preliminary  was  arranged.     He  at 

once  perceived  that  the  courtier,  Bute,  the  favorite  of  the  king's 

mother,  and  his  majesty's  tutor  and  abiding  personal  friend,  had 

made  these  arrangements,  and  that  he  would  doubtless  occupy 

a  conspiouDUB  station  in  the  new  administration. 

Bute  was  origiitally  a  poor  Scottish  nobleman,  possessed  of 

very  little  general  talent,  narrow  in  his  political  views,  but  fa- 
vored with  a  fine  person  and  natural  grace  of  manners.     He 

was  a  favorite  of  George's  father,  and  continued  to  be  an  inti- 

'  George  III.  was  the  son  of  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  b^  the  Princess  Augusta,  of  9axe  Gotha.     He 
was  bom  May  24th,  1738,  about  three  months  after  the  birth  of  George  Washington.     He  wsa  married  ii 
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mate  friend  of  the  Itin^'l  mother  aSier  Prince  Frederio's  death.  Indeed,  Kandal  uttered 
some  unpleasant  suggestions  respecting  this  intimacy,  even  af^r  the  accession  of  George. 
"Not  contented  witb  being  wi»e,"  said  Earl  Waldegrave,  "he  would  be  thought  s  polite 
BchoUr  and  a  man  of  great  erudition,  but  haa  the  miifortune  never  to  luoceed,  except  with 
those  who  are  exceedingly  ignorant ;  for  his  historical 
knowledge  is  chiefly  taken  from  tragedies,  wherein  he 
is  very  deeply  read,  and  his  classical  learning  extends 
no  further  than  a  French  translation."'  Such  was 
the  man  whom  the  young  monarch  un&rtunately  choae 
for  hia  counaetor  and  guide,  instead  of  the  wise  and  sa- 
gacious Fitt,  who  had  contributed,  by  his  talents  and 
energy,  so  much  to  the  glory  of  England  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  Like  R«ho' 
boam,  George  "  fomook  the  counsel  which  the  old  men 
gave  him.  and  took  counsel  with  the  young  men  that 
were  brought  up  with  him,  that  stood  before  him." 
It  was  a  sad  mistake,  and  cloudsof  distrust  gathered  in 
the  morning  sky  of  bis  reign.  The  opinion  got  abroad 
that  he  would  be  ruled  by  the  queen  dowager  and  Bute, 
and  that  the  coantrymen  of  the  earl,  whom  the  English 
disliked,  wenid  be  subjects  of  special  favor.  Murmure 
were  beard  in  man;  quarters,  and  somebody  had  the 
boldness  to  put  up  a  placard  on  the  Royal  Exchange, 
with  these  words:  "No  petticoat  government — no 
Scotch  minister — no  Lord  George  Sackville." 

Thus,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  reign,  the  king  had 
opponents  in  his  own  capital.  A  general  feeling  of 
discontent  pervaded  the  people  as  soon  as  it  was  per- 
ceived that  Pitt,  their  favorite,  was  likely  to  become 
secondary  among  the  counselors  of  the  king,  or,  which 
seemed  more  certain,  would  leave  the  calnnet  alti^ther.  The  latter  event  soon  followed. 
Disgusted  by  the  assurance  and  ignorance  of  Bute,  and  the  apathetic  submission  of  Geoi^ 
to  tbe  control  of  the  Scotch  earl,  and  perceiving  that  all  his  plans,  the  execution  of  which 
was  pressing  his  country  forward  in  a  career  of  glory  and  prosperity,  were  thwarted  by  the 


September,  1761,  nearly  a  year  after  his  ooi 
ter  <^  the  late  duke  of  thst  principalilj.  I 
hnabsDil.     Like  him,  she  was  domestic  in  her  tastes  and  habits,  deconius.  rigid 

iaibeobservsnceofmoral  duties,  and  benevolent  id  thought  and  aciion.  George 
was  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  his  morals  ;  even  while  a  youug  man,  in  the 
midst  of  the  licentious  aourt  <i  bis  grandfather,  and  through  life,  he  was  a  good 
pauem  of  a  husband  and  father.  He  possessed  no  brilliancy  of  talents,  hut 
oommon  sense  was  a  prims  element  in  his  intelleatual  character.  He  was  ten- 
der and  benevolent,  although  he  laved  money ;  and  his  resenlmenls  agaimil  those 
who  willfully  oBeuded  him  were  lasting.  He  was  always  reliable  ;  honest  in 
his  principles  and  faithful  to  his  proiuises,  no  man  distrusted  him.  Their  maj- 
esties were  crowned  on  the  22d  of  September,  1761,  soon  arier  their  marriage, 
and  a  reform  in  the  royal  household  at  once  eommenced.  Their  example  con- 
tributed to  produce  a  great  change  in  manners.  "  Before  their  time,''  says 
M'Farland,  "  the  Court  of  St.  James  bad  much  of  (he  licentioosuess  of  the  Court 
of  Versailles,  wilbout  its  polish  J  during  their  time  it  became  decent  and  cor-      *     ■'  S..''--^^- 

rect,  and  its  example  gradually  extended  to  the  upper  classes  of  society,  where 
it  was  moat  wanted."  '-  -^ 

For  two  years,  from  1787  to  1789,  his  m^esty  was  afflicted  with  insanity.  ^*"'  '■'"*'■.""■■ 

The  malady  retunied  in  1801,  and  tenninaled  his  political  life.     He  died  on  "»»■  fm  b,  »»!«», 

the  29ib  of  January,  1820,  aged  aeaily  eigbty-two  years,  this  being  the  sixtieth  yesi  nt  his  reign.     His  queen 
died  in  1S18.  '  Waldegrave's  Jfrmnn. 
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supple  tools  of  the  favorite,  he  resigned  his  office.  The  regrets  of  the  whole  nation  followed 
him  into  retirement,  while  George,  really  esteeming  him  more  highly  than  any  other  states- 
man in  his  realm,  in  testimony  of  his  appreciation  of  his  services,  granted  a  peerage  to  his 
lady,  and  a  pension  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

Greater  discontents  were  produced  in  the  colonies  by  the  measures  which  the  new  admin- 
istration adopted  in  relation  io  them.  By  the  advice  of  Bute,  who  was  the  real  head  of  the 
government,  George  set  about  "  a  reformation  of  the  American  charters."  Secret  agents 
were  sent  to  travel  in  the  different  colonies,  to  procure  access  to  the  leading  men,  and  to  col- 
lect such  information  respecting  the  character  and  temper  of  the  people  as  would  enable  min- 
isters to  judge  what  regulations  and  alterations  could  be  safely  made  in  the  police  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  colonies,  in  order  to  their  being  brought  more  effectually  under  the  control  of 
Parliament.  The  business  of  these  agents  was  also  to  conciliate  men  of  capital  and  station, 
hoping  thereby  to  enlist  a  large  number  of  dependents  ;  but  herein  they  erred.  Unlike  men 
in  a  similar  condition  in  England,  the  man  of  wealth  here  could  influence  very  few  ;  and  in 
New  England  such  was  the  general  independence  of  the  people,  that  such  agency  was  of  no 
avail..  The  object  of  the  agents  was  too  apparent  to  admit  of  doubt ;  the  proposed  reform 
was  but  another  name  for  despotism,  and  the  gossamer  covering  of  deceit  could  not  hide  the 
intention  of  the  ministry. 

The  first  reform,  measure  which  aroused  the  colonies  to  a  lively  sense  of  their  danger 
'was  the  issuing  of  Writs  of  Assistance.  Theee  were  warrants  to  custom-house  offi- 
cers, giving  them  and  their  deputies  a  general  power  to  enter  houses  or  stores  where  it  might 
be  suspected  that  contraband  goods  were  concealed.  The  idea  of  such  latitude  being  given 
to  the  <*  meanest  deputy  of  a  deputy's  deputy"  created  general  indignation  and  alarm.  It 
might  cover  the  grossest  abuses,  and  no  man!s  privacy  would  be  free  from  the  invasion  of 
these  ministerial  hirelings.  Open  resistance  was  resolved  upon.  In  Boston  public  meetings 
were  held,  and  the  voice  of  the  fearless  James  Otis  the  younger  called  boldly  upon  the  people 
to  breast  any  storm  of  ministerial  vengeance  that  might  be  aroused  by  opposition  here.  The 
Assembly  sided  with  the  people,  and  even  Gt)vernor  Bernard  was  opposed  to  the  measure. 
Respectful  remonstrances  to  Parliament  and  petitions  to  the  king  were  sent,  but  without  ef- 
fect. That  short-sighted  financier,  George  GrenviUe,  was  Bute's  Chancellor  of  the  Excheq- 
uer. An  exhausted  treasury  needed  replenishing,  and  ministers  determined  to  derive  a  rev- 
enue from  the  colonies,  either  by  direct  taxation  or  by  impost  duties,  rigorously  levied  and  col- 
lected. They  had  also  determined  in  council  upon  bringing  about  an  entire  subservience  of 
the  colonies,  politically,  religiously,  and  commercially,  to  the  will  of  the  king  and  Parfiament.' 

^  Dr.  Gordon  says  he  was  informed  by  Dr.  Langdon,  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  that  as  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Whitfield  was  about  leaving  that  place,  he  said  to  Dr.  Langdon,  and  Mr.  Haven,  the  Congregational  min- 
ister, '^  I  can't,  in  consoience,  leave  this  town  without  acquainting  you  with  a  secret.  My  heart  bleeds  for 
America.  O  poor  New  England  I  There  is  a  deep-laid  plot  against  both  your  civil  and  religious  liberties, 
and  they  will  be  lost.  Your  golden  days  are  at  an  end.  You  have  nothing  but  trouble  before  you.  My 
information  comes  from  the  best  authority  in  Great  Britain.  I  was  allowed  to  speak  of  the  affair  in  general, 
but  enjoined  not  to  mention  particulars.  Your  liberties  will  be  lost.'* — Gordon^  i.,  102.  It  was  knovm  that, 
among  other  reforftu,  the  Puritan,  or  dissenting,  influence  in  religious  matters  was  to  be  curtailed,  if  not  de- 
stroyed, by  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  in  the  colonies.  The  throne  and- the  hierarchy  were,  in  a  meas- 
ure, mutually  dependent.  In  1748  Dr.  Seeker,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  Episoopaoy  in  America,  and  overtures  were  made  to  some  Puritan  divines  to  accept  the  miter,  but 
without  effect.  The  colonists,  viewing  Episcopacy  in  its  worst  light,  as  exhibited  in  the  early  days  of  the 
American  settlements,  had  been  taught  to  fear  such  power,  if  it  should  happen  to  be  wielded  by  the  hand 
of  a  crafty  politician,  more  than  the  arm  of  civil  government.  They  knew  that  if  Parliament  could  create 
dioceses  and  appoint  bishops,  it  would  introduce  tithes  and  crush  heresy.  For  years  controversy  ran  high 
upon  this  subject,  much  acrimony  appeared  on  both  sides,  and  art  was  brought  in  requisition  to  enforce  ar- 
guments. In  the  Political  Register  for  1769  is  a  picture  entitled  "^n  Atttmpt  to  land  a  Bi$hop  in  jSmer- 
tea."  A  portion  of  a  vessel  is  seen,  on  the  side  of  which  is  inscribed  The  HilUborough.*  She  is  lying  be- 
side a  whajrf,  on  which  is  a  crowd  of  earnest  people,  some  with  poles  pushing  the  vessel  from  her  moorings. 
One  holds  up  a  book  inscribed  Sidney  on  Crovemment ;  another  has  a  volume  of  LockeU  Eeeayt ;  a  third,  in 
the  garb  of  a  Quaker,  holds  an  open  volume  inscribed  Barclay^i  Jipology  ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  a  fourth 

*  Lord  HillsboroQgh  was  then  t^e  Colonial  Secretarj,  and  It  was  presumed  to  be  a  plan  of  his  to  send  a  bishop  to  the  colonies. 
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The  idea  of  cotonial  Bubservieucy  wu,  indeed,  general  in  England,  and,  according  1o  Pitt, 
'■  even  the  ohimney-B weepers  of  the  stieeta  talked  boastingly  of  their  suig'ects  in  Atnenca."' 
The  admiralty  undertook  the  labor  of  enforcing  the  laws.'inBtriet  accorduice  with  the  letter, 
and  intruBtad  the  execution  thereof  to  the  com- 
mander! of  vesielB,  whose  authoritative  habits 
made  them  most  unfit  agents  for  such  a  service 
against  such  a  people.  VesaeU  engaged  id  ooa- 
traband  trade  were  seized  and  confiscated,  and 
the  colonial  commerce  with  the  West  Indie? 
was  nearly  annihilated. 

From  causes  never  clearly  understood.  Lord 
Bute  resigned  the  premiership  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1763,  and  was  succeeded  by  Geoige 
Grenville,  who,  for  a  time,  had  fought  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  Fitt,  but  had  deserted  him  to 
>  take  office  under  the  Scotch  earl.  Greoville  ir 
represented  as  an  honest  statesman,  of  great  po- 
litical knowledge  and  indefatigable  application : 
but  his  mind,  according  to  Burke,  could  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  circle  of  ofEciol  routine,  and 
was  unable  to  egtitnate  the  result  of  untried 
meaBures.  He  proved  an  unprofitable  counsel- 
or for  the  king,  for  he  began  a  political  warfare 
against  the  celebrated  journalist,  John  Wilkes, 
which  resulted  in  the  most  serious  partisan  agi- 
tation throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  onginated  the  Stamp  Act,  by  which  Great  Britain 
lost  her  American  colonies. 

is  a  acroll  inscribed  No  lord;  iptrittuxt  or  ItniponU,  m  Sia  Enifland.  Unit  way  up  the  shronds  of  tbe  ves- 
sel is  a  bishop  in  his  robes,  his  tnilar  falling,  and  a  Tolume  of  Calein't  aorkt,  hurled  by  one  on  shore,  abml 
lo  strike  hia  head ;  from  his  mouth  issues  a  scroll  inscribed,  "  Lord,  now  Itltiit  thou  thy  trmant  depart  m 
ptact."  Id  the  foreground  is  a  paper  inscribed,  "  SkaU  ihty  bt  obliged  to  maintain  biihopt  thai  can  not  main- 
lain  tktmiflvii'"  and  near  it  is  a  monkey  in  tbe  act  of  throwing  a  stone  at  the  bishop.  This  print  well  il- 
laslrates  the  spirit  (^Ihe  times. 

William  Livingsion,  afierward  governor  of  New  Jersey,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  moot  eminent  writ- 
en  agaliut  Episcopiwy,  and  Dr.  Chandler  and  Samuel  Seabnry  (^erwsrd  bishop)  were  amao);  its  chief 
supporters.  An  anonymous  writer,  whose  ahss  was  Timothy  Tickle,  Esq.,  wrote  a  series  of  powerfol  ti- 
tioles  in  tavor  of  Episcapaoy,  in  Hugh  Gaines's  New  York  Mercury,  in  1 768,  supposed  by  some  to  be  Dr. 
Aucbmuly,  of  Trinity  Church.  The  Synod  of  Connecticut  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Livingvlon  far  his  es- 
•ays,  while  in  Gaines's  paper  he  was  lampooned  by  a  shrewd  writer  in  a  poem  of  nearly  two  hundred  linn. 
Livingsion  wrote  anonymously,  and  tbe  poet  thus  refers  lo  Ihe  author: 


Episcopacy  mu  introduoed  into  America,  took  root,  and  flourished ;  and  wbeo  the  Kevolntion  broke  ocl. 
seven  or  eight  years  afterward,  there  were  many  of  its  adherents  found  on  the  side  of  Uberty,  lhou)ih,  gen- 
erally, so  intimate  was  its  relation,  through  Ihe  Mother  Church,  lo  the  throne,  its  loyalty  became  a  subtecl 
tif  reproach  and  suspicion,  for  tbe  Episcopal  clergy,  as  a  body,  were  active  or  passive  Loyalists. 

'  Parliamcniary  Debates,  iii.,  210. 

'  George  Grenville  was  born  in  1722,  and  in  1750  heGunie  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  wbere 
he  was  distinguished  for  his  eloquence  and  general  knowlecI|rc.  He  was  made  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  ix 
1754,  and  in  1760  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  became  First  Lord  of  the  Tressiirj, 
or  prime  rainisler,  in  1763,  and  the  next  year  orisinaled  the  famous  Stamp  Aal.  He  resigned  his  office  f 
Rockingham  in  176S,  and  died  on  the  13th  of  November,  1770,  aged  lifty-eighi  years.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Wyndham.  The  late  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  who  inherited  the  family  estaM" 
in  Buckinghamshire,  was  bis  eldest  son. 
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Grenville  found  an  empty  treasury,  and  the  national  debt  increased,  in  consequence  of  re- 
cent wars,  to  nearly  seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  To  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
government,  heavy  taxation  was  necessary,  and  the  English  people  were  loudly  complaining 
of  the  burden.  Grenville  feared  to  increase  the  weight,  and  looked  to  the  American  colonies 
for  relief.  He  conceived  the  right^  to  draw  a  revenue  from  them  to  be  undoubted,  and,' know- 
ing their  ability  to  pay,  he  formed  a  plan  to  tax  them  indirectly  by  levying  new  duties  upon 
foreign  articles  imported  by  the  Americans.  A  bill  for  levying  these  duties  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  in  March,  1764,  without  much  notice,  except  from  General  Conway,  who  saw 
in  it  the  seeds  of  further  encroachments  upon  the  liberties  of  the  colonists.  The  Assembly 
of  Massachusetts,  acting  in  accordance  with  instructions  given  to  the  Boston  representatives, 
had  already  denied  the  right  to  impose  duties.  Mr.  Otis  had  published  a  pamphlet  called 
'*  The  Rights  of  the  British  Colonists  asserted,"  which  was  highly  approved  here,  and  a  copy 
-WM  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  agent  in  England.  In  that  pamphlet  Mr.  Otis  used  the 
strong  language,  '*  If  we  are  not  represented  we  are  slaves  !" 

Thatcher,  of  Boston,  also  published  a  tract  against  Parliamentary  taxation,  and  similar 
pubHcations  were  made  by  Dulaney,  the  secretary  of  the  province  of  Maryland,  by  Bland, 
a  leading  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  and  *<  by  authority"  in  Rhode  Island. 

On  the  5th  of  May  Mr.  Grenville  submitted  to  the  House  of  Coounons  an  act  pro- 

...  17S4 

posing  a  stamp  duty,*  at  the  same  time  assuring  the  colonial  agents,  with  whom  he  had 
conferred,  that  he  should  not  press  its  adoption  that  session,  but  would  leave  the  scheme  open 
for  consideration.  He  required  the  colonies  to  pay  into  the  treasury  a  million  of  dollars  per 
annum,  and  he  would  leave  it  to  them  to  devise  a  bettor  plan,  if  possible,  than  the  proposed 
stamp  duty.  The  idea  was  not  original  with  Mr.  Grenville.  It  had  been  held  out  as  early 
as  1739,  by  a  club  of  American  merchants,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Sir  William  Keith, 
governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Joshua  Gee,  and  others.  In  the  colonial  Congress  at  Albany,  in 
1754,  a  stamp  act  was  talked  of,  and  at  that  time  Dr.  Franklin  thought  it  a  just  plan  for 
taxing  the  colonies,  conceiving  that  its  operations  would  afiect  the  several  governments  fairly 
and  equally.  Early  in  January  (1764)  Mr.  Huske,  a  native  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  had  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament,  desirous  of  displaying  his  excessive  loyalty,  al- 
luded to  the  proposition  of  a  stamp  duty  made  at  the  Albany  Convention,  and  delighted  the 
House  by  asserting  the  ability  of  the  colonists  to  pay  a  liberal  tax,  and  recommending  the 
levying  of  one  that  should  amount  annually  to  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.'  With 
these  precedents,  and  the  present  assurance  of  Huske,  Grenville  brought  forward  his  bill.  It 
was  received,  and,  on  motion  of  the  mover,  its  consideration  was  postponed  until  the  next  session. 
When  the  new  impost  law  (which  was,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  former  similar  acts)  and 
the  proposed  Stamp  Act  reached  America,  discontent  was  every  where  visible.  Instead  of 
being  in  a  condition  to  pay  taxes,  the  colonies  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
late  war ;  and  the  more  unjust  appeared  the  Stamp  Act,  when  the  previous  act  was  about 

*  Early  in  March,  1764,  it  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons  whether  they  had  a  right  to  tax  the 
Americans,  they  not  being  represented,  and  it  was  determined  unanimously  in  the  affirmative.  Of  this  vote, 
and  the  evident  determination  of  ministers  to  tax  the  colonies,  Mr.  Maudnit,  the  agent  of  Massachusetts, 
informed  the  Assembly,  and  that  body  inunediately  resolved,  '^  That  the  sole  right  of  giving  and  granting 
the  money  of  the  people  of  that  province  was  vested  in  them  as  the  legal  representatives  -,  and  that  the  im- 
position of  taxes  and  duties  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  upon  a  people  who  are  not  represented  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  is  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  their  rights — ^That  no  man  can  justly  take  the  prop- 
erty of  another  without  his  consent ;  upon  which  original  principle  the  right  of  representation  in  the  same 
body  which  exercises  the  power  of  making  laws  for  levying  taxes,  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  British  Con 
stitution,  is  evidently  founded." 

*  It  provided  that  every  skin,  or  piece  of  vellum,  or  parchment,  or  sheet,  or  piece  of  paper  used  for  legal 
purposes,  such  as  bills,  bonds,  notes,  leases,  policies  of  insurance,  marriage  licenses,  and  a  great  many  other 
documents,  in  order  to  be  held  valid  in  courts  of  law,  was  to  be  stamped,  and  sold  by  public  officers  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  at  prices  which  levied  a  stated  tax  on  every  such  document.  The  Dutch  had  used  stamped 
paper  for  a  long  time,  and  it  v^as  familiar  to  English  merchants  and  companies,  but  in  America  it  was  al- 
most wholly  unknown.     A  copy  of  the  Stamp  Act  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  of  this  work. 

'  Gordon,  i.,  110  j  Jackson^s  letter  to  Lieutenant-governor  Hutchinson,  December  26th,  1765. 
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to  intercept  their  profitable  trade  with  the  Spanish  main  and  the  West  Indies,  whence  they 
derived  much  of  their  means  to  pay  a  tax.  The  right  to  tax  them  was  also  strenuously  de- 
nied, and,  all  the  .colonial  Assemblies,  wherever  the  subject  was  brought  up,  asserted  their 
sole  right  to  tax  themselves.  New  England  passed  strong  resolutions  of  remonstrance,  and 
forwarded  earnest  petitions  to  the  king  to  pause ;  and  Virginia  and  New  York  adopted  the 
same  course,  using  firm,  but  respectful,  language.  They  demonstrated,  by  fair  argument, 
that  the  colonies  were  neither  actually  nor  virtually  represented  in  the  British  Parliament ; 
they  declared  that  they  had  hitherto  supposed  the  pecuniary  assistance  which  Great  Britain 
had  given  them  (the  Parliamentary  gprants  during  the  war)  ofiered  from  motives  of  human- 
ity, and  not  as  the  price  of  their  liberty  ;  and  if  she  now  wished  a  remuneration,  she  must 
mike  allowance  for  all  the  assistance  she  had  received  from  the  colonies  during  the  late  "war, 
and  for  the  oppressive  restrictions  she  had  imposed  upon  American  commerce.  They  plain- 
ly told  Great  Britain  that,  as  for  her  protection,  they  had  full  confidence  in  their  own  abil- 
ity to  protect  themselves  against  any  foreign  enemy. 

Remonstrances  and  petitions  were  sent  by  the  colonies  to  their  agents  in  London  (some 
of  whom  had  not  opposed  the  Stamp  Act),  with  explicit  instructions  to  prevent,  as  fiu*  as 
they  had  power  to  act,  the  adoption  pf  any  scheme  for  taxing  Americans.  At  this  crisis 
Franklin  was  appointed  agent  for  Pennsylvania ;  and  other  colonies,  relying  upon  his  skill 
and  wisdom  in  diplomacy,  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  government  afiairs,  his  personal 
influence  in  England,  and,  above  all,  his  fearlessness,  also  intrusted  him  with  the  manage- 
ment of  their  afiairs  abroad.  When  he  arrived  in  London,  Grenville  and  other  politicians 
waited  upon  him,  and  consulted  him  respecting  the  proposed  Stamp  Act.  He  told  them 
explicitly  that  it  was  an  unwise  measure ;  that  Americans  would  never  submit  to  be  taxed 
without  their  consent,  and  that  such  an  act,  if  attempted  to  be  enforced,  would  endanger  the 
unity  of  the  empire.  Pitt,  though  living  in  retirement  at  his  country  seat  at  Hayes,  was 
not  an  indifierent  spectator,  and  he  also  consulted  Franklin  upon  the  important  subject. 

No  doubt  the  expressed  opinion  of  Franklin  delayed,  for  a  while,  tha  introduction  of  the 
Stamp  Act  into  the  House  of  Commons,  for  it  was  not  submitted  until  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary following.     In  the  mean  while  respectful  petitions  and  remonstrances  were  re- 
ceived from  America,  indicating  a  feeling  of  general  opposition  to  ministers,  and  a  determina- 
tion not  to  be  sheared  by  the  "  Gentle  Shepherd."*     The  king,  in  his  speech  on  the  opening 
January  10,    ^^  Parliament,  alluded  to  American  taxation,  and  the  manifest  discontent  in  the 

1765.  colonies  ;  yet,  regardless  of  the  visible  portents  of  a  storm,  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  Grenville's  scheme,  and  assured  Parliament  that  he  should  use  every  endeavor  to  en- 
February  7,    ^^^^  obedience  in  America.     The  bill,  containing  fifty-five  resolutions,  was  brought 

^^^  in,  and  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  the  most  eloquent  man  in  the  Commons,  in  the 
absence  of  Pitt,  spoke  in  its  favor,  concluding  with  the  following  peroration  :  "  And  now  will 
these  Americans,  children  planted  by  our  care,  nourished  up  by  our  indulgenoe  until  they 
are  grown  to  a  degree  of  strength  and  opulence,  and  protected  by  our  arms,  will  they  grudge 
to  contribute  their  mite  to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy  weight  of  that  burden  which  we  lie  un- 
der ?"  Colonel  Barr6  arose,  and,  echoing  Townshend's  words,  thus  commented :  <*  They 
planted  by  your  care!  No,  your  oppressions  planted  them  in  America.  They  fled  from 
your  tyranny,  to  a  then  uncultivated  and  inhospitable  country,  where  they  exposed  themselves 
to  almost  all  the  hardships  to  which  human  nature  is  liable,  and,  among  others,  to  the  cru- 
elties of  a  savage  foe,  the  most  subtle,  and  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say,  the  most  formidable 
of  any  people  upon  the  face  of  God's  earth  ;  yet,  actuated  by  principles  of  true  English  lib- 
erty, they  met  all  hardships  with  pleasure  compared  with  those  they  suffered  in  their  own 

^  In  the  course  of  a  debate  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  in  1762,  Mr.  Grenville  contended  that  the  money 
was  wanted,  that  government  did  not  know  where  to  lay  another  tax ;  and,  addressing  Mr.  Pitt,  he  said, 
"  Why  does  he  not  tell  us  where  we  can  levy  another  tax?"  repeating,  with  emphasis,  "' Let  him  tell  me 
where—only  tell  me  where  I''  Pitt,  though  not  much  given  to  joking,  hummed  in  the  words  of  a  popular 
song,  ^'  Gentle  shepherd,  tell  me  where !"  The  House  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  christened  George 
Grenville  The  Gbntle  Shepherd. — Pictorial  Hittory  of  the  Reign  of  George  111.^  i.,  34. 
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oouutry,  from  the  hands  of  those  who  should  have  been  their  friends.      They  nourished  up 
by  your  indulgence!     They  grew  by  your  neglect  of  them.      As  soon  as  you  began  to  cars 
about  them,  that  care  was  exercised  in  Eeodiiig 
0^  persons  to  rule  them  in  one  department  and  an- 

other, who  were,  perhaps,  the  deputies  of  depu- 
ties to  some  members  of  this  House,  sent  to  spy 
out  their  Uberties,  to  misrepresent  their  actbns, 
and  to  prey  upon  them — men  whose  behavior 
on  many  occasions  has  caused  the  blood  of  those 
BONS  or  liberty'  to  recoil  within  them — men 
promoted  to  the  highest  seats  of  justice  ;  some 
who,  to  my  knowledge,  were  glad,  by  going  to  a 
foreign  country,  to  escape  being  brought  to  the 
bar  of  public  justice  in  their  own.      They  pro- 
tected by  your  arms.'     They  have  nobly  taken 
<   up  arms  in  your  defense  ;  have  exerted  a  valor, 
/  amid  their  constant  and  laborious  industry,  for 
'    the  defense  of  a   country  whose  frontier   was 
drenched  in  blood,  while  its  interior  parts  yielded 
all  its  httle  savings  to  your  emoluments.     And 
believe  me — remember  I  this  day  told  you  s»^ 
iwf~.  M..- ..  that  same  spirit  of  freedom  which  actuated  that 

people  at  first  will  accompany  them  still ;  but 
prudence  forbids  me  to  explain  myself  farther.  God  knows  I  do  not  at  this  time  speak  from 
motives  of  party  heat ;  what  I  deliver  are  the  genuine  sentiments  of  my  heart.  However 
superior  to  me,  in  general  knowledge  and  experience,  the  respectable  body  of  this  House  may 
be,  I  claim  to  know  more  of  America  than  most  of  you,  having  seen  and  been  conversant  in 
that  country.  The  people.  I  believe,  are  a«  truly  loyal  as  any  subjects  the  king  has  ;  but  a 
people  jealous  of  their  liberties,  and  who  will  vindicate  them  if  ever  they  should  be  violated. 
Bnt  the  subject  is  too  delicate  ;  I  will  say  no  more."  For  a  moment  after  the  utterance  of 
these  solemn  truths  the  House  remained  in  silent  amazement ;  but  the  utter  ignorance  of 
American  aflairs,andthefatalddusion  wrought  by  ideas  of  royal  power  and  oolonial  weakness, 
which  prevailed  in  that  assembly,  soon  composed  their  minds.*  Very  little  debate  was  had 
upon  the  bill,  and  it  passed  the  House  alter  a  single  division,  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and 
iifly  to  £fty.  In  the  Xiords  it  received  scarcely  any  opposition.  On  the  22d  of  March  the 
king  cheerfully  gave  his  assent,  and  the  famous  Stamp  Act — the  entering  wedge  for  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  British  empire — became  a  law.  The  protests  of  colonial  agents,  the 
remonstrances  of  London  merchants  trading  with  America,  and  the  wise  suggestions  of  men 
acquainted  with  the  temper  and  resources  of  Americana  were  set  at  naught,  and  the  infatu- 
ated ministry  openly  declared  "  that  it  was  intended  to  esladlish  the  pouter  of  Great  Britain 
to  tax  the  colonies."     "  The  sun  of  liberty  is  set,"  wrote  Dr.  Franklin  to  Charles  Thomp- 


mw^- 


'  This  was  die  origia  of  the  name  which  Ihe  associated  pstriots  in  America  mamed  vtaea  the  speech  of 
Barr6  reached  the  colonies,  and  organized  opposition  ta  the  Stamp  Act  waa  oommenoed. 

'  Iiaao  BarrS  was  born  in  1727.  His  early  years  were  devoted  to  study  and  military  pursuits,  and  he 
altained  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  British  smiy.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Manjuis  of  Ltuid«downe  be 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  be  waa  ever  the  champion  of  AmericHn  freedom.  For 
several  years  provions  to  hia  death  ha  was  afflicted  with  bliodaess.  Ha  died  July  Ist,  1S02,  aged  seventy- 
Ave  years.  Some  have  attriboted  the  authorship  of  the  celebrated  Litttn  of  Juniia  to  Colonel  Barri,  the 
Marquis  of  l^andsdowne,  and  Counselor  I>unaing,Jointly,  but  the  conjecture  is  uanipported  by  any  aj-gamenl. 

*  The  apathy  that  prevailed  in  the  British  PHriiament  at  thai  time  respecting  American  aflaira  was  aa- 
toui^ing,  aonaidering  the  interests  at  issue.  Burke,  in  his  Annual  Register,  termed  it  the  "  moat  languid 
debate"  ha  had  ever  heard  ;  and  so  triflic);  did  the  inlelligant  Horace  Wslpole  consider  ibe  subject,  ibat,  in 
reporting  every  thing  of  moment  to  the  £u-l  of  Hertford,  be  devoted  but  a  single  paragraph  of  a  few  lines  ti> 
the  debate  that  day  on  America.     Indeed,  Walpole  honestly  confessed  his  total  ignoram      '  '  ~  ' 
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wyn}  the  very  night  that  the  act  was  passed ;  "  the  Americans  must  light  the  lamps  of  in- 
dustry and  economy." 

When  intelligence  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  reached  America,  it  set  the  whole 
country  in  a  hlaze  of  resentment.  Massachusetts  and  Virginia — the  head  and  the  heart  of 
the  Revolution — were  foremost  and  loudest  in  their  denunciations,  while  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  were  not  much  behind  them  in  boldness  and  zeal.  All  the  colonies  were  shak- 
en, and  from  Maine  to  Georgia  there  was  a  spontaneous  expression  of  determined  resiatanoe. 

In  October,  1764,  the  New  York  Assembly  appointed  a  committee  to  correspond  with 
their  agent  in  Great  Britain,  and  with  the  several  colonial  Assemblies,  on  the  subject  of  op- 
position to  the  Stamp  Act  and  other  oppressive  measures  of  Parliament.*  In  the  oonrse  of 
their  correspondence,  early  in  176^,  this  committee  urged  upon  the  colonial  Assemblies  the 
necessity  of  holding  a  convention  of  delegates  to  remonstrate  and  protest  against  the  contin- 
ued violation  of  their  rights  and  liberties.  Massachusetts  was  the  first  to  act  upon  this  sug- 
gestion. That  action  originated  with  James  Otis,  Jr.,  and  his  father,  while  visiting  a  sister 
of  the  former  one  evening  at  Plymouth.'  The  reconunendation  of  the  New  York  conomit- 
tee  was  the  subject  of  conversation.  It  was  agreed  to  propose  action  on  the  subject  in  the 
General  Assembly,  and  on  the  6th  of  June  the  younger  Mr.  Otis,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  made  a  motion  in  the  House,  which  was  adopted,  that  *'  It  is  highly  expedient 
there  should  be  a  meeting,  as  soon  as  may  be,  of  committees  from  the  Houses  of  Represent- 
atives, or  burgesses,  in  the  several  colonies,  to  consult  on  the  present  circumstances  of  the  col- 
onies, and  the  difficulties  to  which  they  are,  and  must  be,  reduced,  and  to  consider  of  a  gen- 
eral address— to  be  held  at.  New  York  the  first  Tuesday  in  October."  The  following  cir- 
cular letter  was  also  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  and  a  copy  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Speaker 
of  each  of  the  colonial  Assemblies  in  America  : 

"  Boaton,  Jane,  ITSS. 

<*  SiB^— The  House  of  Representatives  of  this  province,  in  the  present  session  of  general 
court,  have  unanimously  agreed  to  propose  a  meeting,  as  soon  as  may  be,  of  committees  from 
the  Houses  of  Representatives,  or  burgesses,  of  the  several  British  colonies  on  this  continent 
to  consult  together  on  the  present  circumstances  of  the  colonies,  and  the  difficulties  to  which 
they  are,  and  must  be,  reduced  by  the  operation  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  for  levying  duties 
and  taxes  on  the  colonies ;  and  to  consider  of  a  general  and  united,  dutiful,  loyal,  and  hum- 
ble representation  of  their  condition  to  his  majesty  and  to  the  Parliament,  and  to  implore 
relief 

**  The  House  of  Representatives  of  this  province  have  also  voted  to  propose  that  such  meet- 
ing be  at  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  province  of  New  York,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Octo- 
ber next,  and  have  appointed  a  committee  of  three  of  their  members  to  attend  that  service, 
with  such  as  the  other  Houses  of  Representatives,  or  burgesses,  in  the  several  colonies,  may 
think  fit  to  appoint  to  meet  them ;  and  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of* 
this  province  are  directed  to  repair  to  the  said  New  York,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October 
next,  accordingly  ;  if,  therefore,  your  honorable  House  should  agree  to  this  proposal,  it  would 

*  Mr.  Thompson  was  afterward  the  Secretary  of  the  Continental  Congress.  In  reply  to  Fnmklin's  letter 
he  said,  *'  Be  assured,  we  shall  light  torches  of  another  sort,"  predicting  the  convulsions  that  soon  followed. 

'  This  committee  consisted  of  Robert  R.  Livingston,  John  Cruger,  Philip  Livingston,  William  Bayard,  and 
Leonard  Lispenard.     Mr.  Cruger  was  then  mayor  of  the  city  and  Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 

^  This  sister  was  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren,  wife  of  James  Warren,  Esq.,  of  Plymouth,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  General  Court.  She  wrote  an  excellent  history  of  our  Revolution,  which  was  published  in  three  vol- 
umes in  1805.  She  was  born  September  5th,  1728,  at  Barnstable,  Massachusetts.  Her  youth  was  passed 
in  the  retirement  of  a  quiet  home,  and  reading,  drawing,  and  needle-work  composed  the  bulk  of  her  recrea- 
tions. She  married  Mr.  Warren  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  The  family  connections  of  both  were  extensive 
and  highly  respectable,  and  she  not  only  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  leading  men  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  Massachusetts,  but  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  republican  spirit.  Her  correspondence  was 
quite  extensive,  and,  as  she  herself  renuirks  of  her  home,  ^'  by  the  Plymouth  fireside  were  many  political 
plans  originated,  discussed,  and  digested."  She  kept  a  faithful  record  of  passing  events,  out  of  which  grew 
her  excellent  history.  She  wrote  several  dramas  and  minor  poems,  all  of  which  glow  with  the  spirit  of  tbe 
times.     Mrs.  Warren  died  on  the  19th  of  October,  1814,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  her  age. 
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be  acceptable  that  as  early  notice  of  it  as  possible  might  be  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  this  provinoe.*' 

This  letter  was  favorably  received  by  the  other  colonies,  and  delegates  to  the  proposed  Con- 
october  7.    if^^M  '^^^  appointed.     They  met  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  first  Monday  in 

^^  October.  The  time  was  earlier  than  the  meeting  of  several  of  the  colonial  Assem- 
blies, and,  consequently,  some  of  them  were  denied  the  privilege  of  appointing  delegates.  The 
Governors  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia  refused  to  call  the  Assemblies  together 
for  the  purpose.  It  was,  therefore,  agreed  that  committees  from  any  of  the  colonies  should 
have  seats  as  delegates,  and  under  this  rule  New  York  was  represented  by  its  corresponding 
committee.  Nine  of  the  thirteen  colonies  were  represented,  and  the  Assemblies  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia  wrote  that  they  would  agree  to  whatever  was 
done  by  the  Congress.* 

The  Convention  was  organized  by  the  election,  by  ballot,  of  Timothy  Ruggles,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  chairman,  and  the  appointment  of  John  Cotten  clerk.  It  continued  in  session 
fourteen  consecutive  days,  and  adopted  a  Dedaratian  of  Rights,  a  Petition  to  the  King,  and 
a  Memorial  to  both  Hoiises  of  Parliament,  in  all  of  which  the  principles  that  governed  the 
leaders  of  the  soon-following  Revolution  were  clearly  set  forth.  These  documents,  so  full  oi 
the  spirit  of  men  determined  to  be  free,  and  so  replete  with  enlightened  political  wisdom,  are 
printed  in  full  in  the  appendix.* 

All  the  delegates  affiled  their  signatures  of  approval  to  the  proceedings,  except  Mr.  Rug- 
gles, the  president,  and  Mr.  Ogden,  of  New  Jersey,  both  of  whom  thus  early  manifested  their 
defection  from  a  cause  which  they  afterward  openly  opposed.     The  conduct  of  the  former 
drew  down  upon  him  a  vote  of  censure  from  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives, 
and  he  was  reprimanded,  in  his  place,  by  the  Speaker.     He  and  Otis  were  the  leaders  of  the 
opposite  parties,  and  as  the  Revolution  advanced  Ruggles  became  a  bitter  Tory.'     Ogden 
was  also  publicly  censured  for  his  conduct  on  that  occasion,  was  burned  in  effigy,  and  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  New  Jersey  was  dismissed  from  the  Speaker's  chair,  which 
honorable  post  he  held  at  the  time  of  the  Congress.     The  deputies  of  three  of  the  colonies, 
not  having  been  authorized  by  their  respective  Assemblies  to  address  the  king  and  Parlia- 
ment, did  not  sign  the  petition  and  memorial.     All  the  colonies,  by  the  votes  of  their  respect- 
ive Assemblies,  when  they  convened  subsequently,  approved  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
Congress ;  and  before  the  day  on  which  the  noxious  act  was  to  take  efiect,  Amer-    jfomwher  u 
ica  spoke  with  one  voice  to  the  king  and  his  ministers,  denouncing  the  measure, 
and  imploring  them  to  be  just. 

On  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  officers  were  appointed  in  the  several  colmues,  to  re- 
ceive and  distribute  the  stamped  parchments  and  papers.  The  colonial  agents  in  F.nglaad 
were  consulted,  and  those  whom  they  recommended  as  discreet  and  proper  p^J^*""^^*^"^  *P" 
pointed.  The  agents  generally  had  opposed  the  measure,  but,  now  that  it  had 
law,  they  were  disposed  to  make  the  best  of  it.     Mr.  Ingersoll,  whom  I  have 

^  The  foUowing  delegates  were  present  at  the  organisation  of  the  Conyention : 

MoMtaehMtetis. — James  Otis,  Oliver  Partridge,  Timothy  Rnggles. 

New  York. — Robert  R.  Livingston,  John  Cruger,  Philip  Livingston,  William  Bayard, 

New  Jer$ey, — ^Robert  Ogden,  Hendrick  Fisher,  Joseph  Borden. 

Rhode  liland. — Metcalf  Bowler,  Henry  Ward. 

Penntylvania, — John  Dickenson,  John  Morton,  George  Bryan. 

Delaware, — ^Thomas  M^Kean,  Cfcsar  Rodney. 

CimnectiaU. — Eliphalet  Dyer,  David  Rowlund,  William  S.  Johnson. 

Maryland, — ^William  Mardock,  Edward  Tilghman,  Thomas  Ringgold. 

SoiUh  CaroUna. — ^Thomas  Lynch,  Christopher  Gadsden,  John  Ratledge. 

*  The  Declaration  of  Right  was  written  by  John  Cmger ;  the  Petition  to  the  King,  fe« 
ston ;  and  the  Memorial  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  James  Otis. 

*  In  Mrs.  Warren's  drama  called  The  Oroup^  Rnggles  figures  in  the  character  of 
fought  against  the  Americans,  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  Loyalists,  and  at  the  okoe 
Scotia,  where  he  has  numeroos  descendants. 

Go 
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a  former  chapter  as  atamp-inaater  in  Ctmnectiout,  wai  in  England  at  the  time.  FnnUia 
advised  him  to  accept  the  office,  adding,  "  Go  home  and  tell  your  eountrymea  to  get  cbMtta 
as  fait  ai  thay  oan" — thereby  intimating  that  the  coloniata  were  too  feeble,  at  that  mmnan, 
to  reaitt  the  goveminent  succeaafully,  but  ought  io  gun  ttiength  m  Fast  aa  poMtble,  in  oida 
to  ibake  ofC  the  opprenioni  which,  he  foreaaw,  were  about  to  be  laid  upon  them.  Bat  li^ 
tie  did  he  and  other  agents  luapect  that  the  ttamp-maateta  wonld  be  held  in  anch  utter  d^ 
testation  as  they  were,  or  that  such  diiturbanoes  wonld  occur  ai  followed,  or  they  would  not 
have  procured  the  appointments  for  their  friends.  The  ministry,  however,  seem  to  have  u- 
tieipated  trouble,  for  a  elanie  was  inserted  in  the  annual  Mutiny  Act,  aulhoriung  as  mis; 
troops  ta  be  sent  to  America  as  ministers  saw  fit,  and  making  it  obligatory  upon  the  people 
to  find  fuarten  for  them. 

During  the  lummer  and  autumn  the  public  mind  waa  greatly  disturbed  1^  the  arriTtlef 
vessels  bringing  the  stamps,  and  the  first  of  November  was  looked  forward  to  with  iateoK 
interest — by  some  with  fear,  but  by  more  with  firm  resolution  to  resist  the  operations  of  iIk 
ii„3g^  oppreasive  act.  Virginia  rang  the  alarum  bell,  by  a  series  of  resolutions  dram  op 
im  i)y  Patrick  Henry,  sustained  by  his  powerful  oratory,  and  adopted  by  the  Houw  of 
Bnrgewet.  Of  these  resolutions,  and  of  Henry's  eloquence  on  that  occasion,  I  shall  hereafia 
wnt«.  ^3o  much  did  the  notes  of  that  alarum  sound  like  the  voice  of  treason,  that  a  mani- 
script  copy  which  was  sent  to  Philadelphia,  and  another  to  New  York,  were  handed  aboal 
with  great  privacy.  In  the  latter  city  no  one  was  found  bold  enough  to  print  the  rooln- 
tions,  but  in  Boston  they  soon  appeared  in  the  Gazette  of  £des  and  Gill,  and  their  Koli- 
ments,  uttered  in  the  Assembly,  were  echoed  baok  from  every  inhabited  hill  and  valley  ii 
New  England. 

Before  any  ttampi  had  arrived  in  America  symptoms  of  an  outbreak  appeared  in  Boitoii. 
A  large  elm-tree,  which  stood  at  the  comer  of  the  prescsl 
Washington  and  Essex  Streets,  opposite  the  Bofliliu 
Market,  received  the  appellation  of  "  Liberty  Tnt, 
from  the  circumstance  that  under  it  the  associatioo  exil- 
ed Sona  of  Libestt  held  meetings  during  the  sunnKfi^ 
1763.  From  a  limb  of  this  tree  several  of  the  Smu  dT 
Liberty'  suspended  two  effigies  early  on  the  mom-  ^^ 
ing  of  the  1 4th  of  August.  One  represented  An- 
drew Oliver,  secretary  of  the  colony,  and  just  appoistcd 
stamp  distributor  for  MassachuBettB  ;  the  other  vru  s 
large  boot,  intended  to  represent  Lord  Bute,  with  a  beul 
and  horns,  to  personify  the  devil  peeping  out  of  the  Uip- 
A  great  number  of  people  were  attracted  to  these  effi- 
gies in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  authorities  in  the  man 
while  taking  no  public  notice  of  the  insult,  for  fe»"" 
serious  consequences.  Indeed,  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  Uic 
^_  royal  governor,  had  thus  far  been  almost  non-comnut* 

-Liiun  Tuc"!  ot  the  subjects  that  were  agitating  the  colonies,  sllbM^ 

he  was  strongly  suspected  of  secretly  enconragins  "" 
passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  and  kindred  measures.     In  the  evening  the  effigies  were  cot  dow 

'  John  Avery,  Jr.,  Thomas  Crafts,  John  Smith,  Henry  Wills,  Thomas  Chaoe,  Stepbto  CleTor)  j,  Hmij  "* 
■ad  BenJBmin  Edes.  , 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  Hoa.  Dand  Sears,  of  Boston,  for  this  sketch  of  the  "  Liberty  Tree,"  ss  il  ^PP^ 
jolt  previous  to  ils  dealmotion  hy  tbe  British  troops  and  Tories,  during  the  siege  of  Bostoa  ia  Auguil,  !'• 
Mr.  Sears  has  erected  a  tow  of  fine  buildings  upon  Ibe  site  of  the  old  grove  of  elms,  of  which  this  "^ 'T 
one;  and  within  a  niche,  on  the  front  of  one  of  tbem,  and  exwitly  over  the  spot  wbcra  the  Xihrly  7)^""^ 
he  baa  placed  a  sculptured  representation  of  it,  as  seen  in  the  piolare.  From  the  time  of  the  Slunp  ^'''^ 
ciiement  until  (be  srroed  possession  of  Bosloo  by  General  Gage  and  his  troops  in  1771,  that  tree  '*J°'* 
■he  rallying-plaoe  for  the  patriots,  and  had  fallen,  in  conseqilBace,  much  in  disfavor  with  the  friends  <*  FJ" 
cmment.     It  was  inscribed  "  Libskti  Trik,"  and  the  ground  under  il  was  called  "  Li»kti  H.ii-i-' 
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and  canied  in  procession,  the  populace  shouting^,  **  Liberty  and  property  forever  I  No  stamps ! 
No  taxation  "without  our  consent !"  They  then  proceeded  to  Kilby^  Street,  and  pulling  down 
a  small  building  just  erected  by  Oliver,  to  be  used,  as  they  suspected,  for  selling  stamps,  they 
took  a  portion  of.it  to  Fort  Hill  and  made  a  bonfire  of  it.  The  mob  then  rushed  toward 
Oliver's  house,  beheaded  his  effigy  before  it,  and  broke  all  the  front  windows.  His  effigy 
was  then  taken  to  Fort  Hill  and  burned.  Returning  to  his  house,  they  burst  open  the  door, 
declaring  their  intention  to  kill  him,  and  in  brutal  wantonness  destroyed  his  iumiture,  trees, 
fences,  and  garden.  Mr.  Oliver  had  escaped  by  a  rear  passage,  and  the  next  mom*  tAognstis, 
ing,«  considering  his  life  in  danger,  he  resigned  his  office.  Four  months  afterward  ^^^> 
he  was  compelled  by  the  populace  to  go  under  Liberty  Tree,  and  there  publicly  read  his  res- 
ignation. In  the  evening  the  mob  again  assembled,  and  besieged  the  house  of  the  late  Chief 
justice  Hutchinson,  now  lieutenant  governor  of  the  province.  They  did  but  little  damage, 
and  finished  their  evening's  orgies  by  a  bonfire  on  the  Common. 

On  the  25th  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Mahew,  minister  of  the  West  Church  in  Boston,  preached 
a  powerful  sermon  against  the  Stamp  Act,  taking  for  his  text,  **  I  would  they  were  even  cut 
ofif  which  trouble  you.  For,  brethren,  ye  have  been  called  unto  liberty :  only  use  not  liberty 
for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  but  by  love  serve  one  another.'*'  On  Monday  evening  following 
a  mob  collected  in  King  Street,  and,  proceeding  to  the  residence  of  Paxton,  the  marshal  of 
the  Court  of  Admiralty,  menaced  it.  The  owner  assured  them  that  the  officer  was  not  there, 
and,  conciliating  the  populace  by  a  present  of  a  barrel  of  punch  at  a  tavern  near  by,  saved 
his  premises  firom  injury.  Maddened  with  liquor,  they  rushed  to  the  house  of  Story,  regis- 
trar of  the  Admiralty,  and  destroyed  not  only  the  public  documents,  but  his  private  papers. 
They  next  plundered  the  house  of  Hallowell,  the  controller  of  customs ;  and,  their  numbers 
being  considerably  augmented  and  their  excitement  increased,  they  hurried  to  the  mansion 
of  Lieutenant-governor  Hutchinson,'  on  North  Square.     Hutchinson  and  his  family  escaped 

Essex  Gazette  of  Aagost  Slat,  1775,  in  describing  the  destmction  of  the  tree,  says,  "  They  made  a  furious 
attack  upon  it.  After  a  long  spell  of  laughing  and  grinning,  sweating,  swearing,  and  foaming  with  malice 
diabolical,  they  cut  down  the  tree  because  it  bore  the  name  of  liberty.  A  soldier  was  kiUed  by  falling  from 
one  of  its  branches  daring  the  operation."  In  a  tract  entitled  "  A  Voyage  to  Boston,'^  published  m  1775, 
the  writer  thos  alludes  to  the  scene  : 

'*  Now  thioed  the  gay-faced  inn  with  morning  lig^t^ 
All  nature  gazed,  exalting  at  the  sight, 
When  swift  aa  wind,  to  rent  their  baae-bom  rage^ 
The  Tory  Williama  and  the  Batcher  Gage 
Rnsh'd  to  the  tree,  a  nameleaa  number  near, 
Tories  and  negroes  following  in  Uie  rear ; 
Each,  axe  tn  liand,  attack'd  the  honor'd  tree, 
Swearing  eternal  war  with  Liberty ; 
Nor  ceased  his  stroke  till  each  repeating  wound 
Tumbled  its  honors  headlong  to  the  ground ; 
But  ere  it  fell,  not  mindless  of  its  wrong. 
Avenged,  it  took  one  destmed  head  along. 
A  Tory  soldier  on  its  topmost  limb ; 
The  genius  of  the  Shade  look'd  stem  at  him. 
And  mark*d  hun  out  that  self*same  hour  to  dine 
Where  unsnuff 'd  lamps  bum  low  at  Pluto's  shrine ; 
Tlien  tripp'd  his  feet  from  off  their  cautious  stand ; 
Pale  tnm'd  the  wretch— he  qiread  each  helpless  handt 
But  spread  in  Tain— with  headlong  force  he  fell, 
Nor  stopp'd  descending  tUl  he  stopp'd  in  heU." 

1  Gfllatians,  v.,  12,  13. 

*  Thomas  Hutchinson  was  bom  in  1711,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1727.  He  studied  En- 
glish constitutional  law,  with  a  view  to  public  employment.  For  ten  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts,  and  three  years  its  Speaker.  He  succeeded  his  uncle  Edward  as  Judge 
of  Probate  in  1752 ;  was  a  member  of  the  Council  from  1749  until  1756,  and  lieutenant  governor  from  1758 
to  1 77 1 .  He  held  the  office  of  chief  justice  after  the  death  of  Sewall,  in  1 7  60.  This  office  had  been  prom- 
ised by  Shirley  to  the  elder  Otis,  and  the  appointment  greatly  displeased  that  influential  family.  Several 
acts  of  Hutchinson  had  made  him  unpopular  with  certain  of  the  people.  In  1748,  the  paper  currency  of  the 
colony  having  depreciated  to  about  an  eighth  of  its  original  value,  Hutchinson  projected,  and  carried  through 
the  House,  a  bill  for  abolishing  it,  and  substituting  gokt  and  silver.    It  vras  a  proper  measure,  but  displeased 
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in  time  to  Bave  their  lives,  for  the  mob  'were  prepared,  by  liquor  and  other  exeitement,  fi>r 
any  deed.  It  was  now  midnight.  With  yells  and  curses  they  entered,  and  l^  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  **  one  of  the  best  finished  houses  in  the  colony 
had  nothing  remaining  but  the  bare  walls  and  floors."  Ev- 
ery thing  but  the  Idtchen  furniture  was  taken  from  the  dwell- 
ing or  utterly  destroyed.  The  rioters  carried  off  between  four 
and  five  thousand  dollars  in  money,  a  large  quantity  of  plate, 
family  pictures,  and  clothing,  and  destroyed  the  fine  library  of 
the  lieutenant  governor,  containing  a  large  collection  of  manu- 
scripts relating  to  the  history  of  the  colony,  which  he  had  been 
thirty  years  collecting.    T^his  loss  was  irreparable.    The  street  >  .^r 

in  front  of  the  house  was  next  morning  strewed  with  plate, 
ringfs,  and  money — destruction,  not  plunder,  being  the  aim  of 
the  mob.  j 

These  proceedings  were  disgraceful  in  the  extreme,  and  mar 
the  sublime  beauty  of  the  picture  exhibited  by  the  steady  and 

dignified  progress  of  the  Revolution.     While  no  apology  for  -zfr^  .^^^^*^>%^^ 

mob  rioters  should  be  attempted,  extenuating  circtunstances  iw7£^ffOf*7rfj  /i 

ought  to  have  their  due  weight  in  the  balance  of  just  judgment.  All  over  the  land  the  pub- 
lic mind  was  excited  against  ministers  and  their  abettors,  and  leading  men  in  the  colonies  did 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  forcible  resistance,  if  necessary,  to  the  oppressions  of  the  mother 
country.  The  principles  underlying  the  violent  movement  in  Boston  were  righteous,  but  the 
mass  were  too  impatient  for  their  vindication  to  await  the  efiects  of  remonstrance  and  petition, 
argument  and  menace,  employed  by;the  educated  and  orderly  patriots.  As  is  commonly  the 
fact,  the  immediate  actors  in  these  scenes  were  the  dregs  of  the  population.  Yet  it  was  evi- 
dent that  they  had,  in  a  degree,  the  sympathy  of,  and  were  controlled  by,  the  great  mass  of 
the  more  intelligent  citizens.  The  morning  after  the  destruction  of  Hutchinson's  house,  a 
public  meeting  of  leading  men  was  held  ;  expressions  of  abhorrence  for  the  act  were  adopted, 
and  the  lieutenant  governor  received  a  pledge  from  the  meeting  that  all  violence  should  cease, 
if  he  would  agree  not  to  commence  legal  proceedings.     He  acquiesced,  and  order  was  restored. 

The  disturbances  thus  begun  in  Boston  were  imitated  elsewhere  during  the  summer  and 
autumn.  These  will  be  hereafler  considered.  It  may  properly  be  mentioned  here  that  the 
opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  was  not  confined  to  the  continental  colonies.  The  people  of 
the  West  India  plantations  were  generally  opposed  to  it,  and  at  St.  ELitts  the  stamp-master 
was  obliged  to  resign.  Canada  and  Halifax,  on  the  continent,  submitted,  and  remained  loyal 
through  the  Revolution  that  followed. 

Boston,  our  present  point  of  view,  kept  up  the  spirit  of  liberty,  but  avoided  acts  of  violence. 
A  newspaper  appeared  under  the  significant  title  of  "  The  Constittttional  Courant,  con- 
taining matters  instructing  to  liberty,  and  no  ways  repugnant  to  loyalty;  printed  by  Andrew 
Marvel,  at  the  sign  of  the  Bribe  Refused,  on  Constitution  Hill,  North  America."  Its  head- 
piece was  a  snake  cut  into  eight  pieces  (see  page  508)^  the  head  part  having  N.  E.,  the  in- 
many.  He  also  favored  the  law  granting  Writs  of  Assistance ;  and  on  the  bench,  in  the  Council,  and  in  tlie 
Assembly  he  was  always  foand  on  the  side  of  the  ministry^  These  facts  aoooant  for  the  violent  feelings  of 
the  mob  against  him.  In  1768  he  was  an  active  coadjutor  of  Governor  Bernard  in  bringing  troops  to  Boiton. 
which  made  him  still  more  unpopular.  When  Bernard  left  the  province,  in  1769,  the  government  devolved 
wholly  upon  Hutchinson.  In  1770  the  Boiton  nuusacre  occorred,  and  much  of  the  responsibility  of  that  out- 
rage was  laid  upon  him.  He  was  appointed  governor  in  1771,  and  from  that  time  until  he  left  for  England, 
in  1774,  he  was  in  continual  trouble  with  the  Assembly.  The  popular  feeling  against  him  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  publicity  given  to  certain  letters  of  his  sent  to  ministers,  in  which  he  recommended  stringent 
measures  against  the  colonies.  Toward  the  close  of  1773  the  destruction  of  tea  in  Boston  Harbor  was  ac- 
oompllshed.  The  Sons  of  Liberty  had  then  paralyzed  the  government,  and  there  was  not  a  judge  or  sheriff 
who  dared  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his  office  against  the  wishes  of  the  inflamed  people.  Hutchinson  then 
resigned  his  office,  and  sailed  for  England  in  the  spring  of  1774.  He  died  at  Brompton,  England,  Jane 
30th,  1780,  aged  sixty-nine  years. 
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1 ■ 

K  itials  of  New  England,  inscribed  upon  it,  and  the  other  pieces  the  initials  of  the  other  colo- 

nies.    Accompanying  the  device  was  the  motto,  Join  or  die. 

The  morning  of  the  1st  of  November,  the  day  appointed  for  the  Stamp  Act  to  take  effect 
in  America,  was  ushered  in  at  Boston  by  the  tolling  of  muffled  bells,  and  the  vessels  in  the 
harbor  displaying  their  flags  at  half  mast,  as  on  the  occasion  of  a  funeral  solemnity.  On 
Liberty  Tree  were  suspended  two  effigies,  representing  George  Grenville  and  John  Huske ; 
the  latter  the  American  member  of  Parliament  whom  I  have  mentioned  as  suggesting  a 
heavy  tax  upon  the  colonies  before  the  Stamp  Act  was  proposed.  A  label,  with  a  poetic  in- 
scription, was  affixed  to  the  breast  of  each.^  The  figures  remained  suspended  until  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon,  when  they  were  cut  down  in  the  presence  of  several  thousand 
people  of  all  ranks,  who  testified  their  approbation  by  loud  huzzas.  The  effigies  were  placed 
in  a  cart,  and  taken  to  the  court-house,  where  the  Assembly  were  sitting,  followed  by  a  vast 
concourse  in  regular  procession  ;  thence  the  people  proceeded  to  the  Neck,  and  hung  th»  fig- 
ures upon  a  gallows  erected  there.  Speeches  were  made  at  the  place  of  execution,  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  an  hour,  they  were  taken  down,  torn  in  pieces,  and  the  limbs  thrown  in  the  air. 
The  people  were  now  desired,  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  pageant,  to  go  quietly  home.  They 
acquiesced,  and  Boston  that  night  was  remarkably  tranquil. 

The  Stamp  Act  had  now  become  a  law.  As  none  but  stamped  paper  was  legal,  and  as 
the  people  were  determined  not  to  use  it,  business  was  suspended.  The  courts  were  closed, 
marriages  ceased,  vessels  were  delayed  in  the  harbors,  and  the  social  and  commercial  opera- 
tions of  America  were  suddenly  paralyzed.  Few  dared  to  think  of  positive  rebellion  ;  the 
strong  arm  of  gove^iment  held  the  sword  of  power  above  them,  and  a  general  gloom  over- 
spread the  colonies.  Yet  hope  was- not  extinct,  and  it  pointed  out  a  peaceable,  but  power- 
ful, plan  for  efiecting  a  repeal  of  the  noxious  act.  The  commerce  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies  had  become  very  important,  and  any  measure  that  might  interrupt  its  course 
would  be  felt  by  a  large  and  powerful  class  in  England,  whose  influence  was  felt  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  expediency  of  striking  a  blow  at  the  trade  occurred  to  some  New  York  mer- 
chants, and,  accordingly,  on  the  3l8t  of  October,  the  day  before  the  act  went  into  op- 
eration, a  meeting  was  held,  and  an  agreement  entered  into  not  to  import  from  England 
certain  enumerated  articles  after  the  first  day  of  January  ensuing.*     The  merchants  of  Phil- 

'  The  following  are  copies  of  the  labels.     On  that  representing  Grenville,  holding  oat  a  Stamp  Act  in 
bis  left  hand : 

**  TOUR  Servant  Sin ;  do  yon  like  my  Figure  Y 
YOU*Te  Men  one  Rogue,  but  here's  a  Ugger. 
Father  of  Mischief  I  how  I  soar 
Where  many  a  Rogue  has  gone  before. 
Take  heed,  my  Brother  Rogues,  take  heed. 
In  me  your  honest  Portion  read : 
Dear  cousin  Pxtkb,  no  Excuse, 
Come  dance  with  me  without  your  dioes ; 

"Hs  G ^le  calls,  and  sink  or  swim, 

You'd  go  to  h ^1  to  follow  Urn.** 

On  the  figure  representing  John  Huske : 

Queit  ^  What,  Brother  H sket  why,  this  Is  bedl 

An$.       Ah,  indeed  I  hut  Fm  a  wicked  Lad ; 

My  MoAer  always  thought  me  wild ; 

•The  Gallows  is  thy  Portion,  Child,' 

She  often  said :  behold,  'tis  true, 

And  now  Uie  Dog  must  have  his  due ; 

For  idle  Gewgaws,  wretched  Pe1( 

I  sold  my  Country,  d^— d  myself; 

And  for  my  great,  unequal'd  Crime 

The  D ^1  takes  H ske  before  bis  thae. 

But  if  some  Brethren  I  could  name, 

Who  shared  the  Crime,  should  share  the  shame. 

This  glorious  tree,  though  big  and  tall. 

Indeed  would  aever  hold  'em  all  1" 

*  The  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  George  Bums,  inn-keeper.     As  the  agreement  entered  into  there 
is  a  type  of  those  adopted  by  the  merchants  and  people  of  other  colonies,  1  copy  from  the  New  York  Mer- 
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vlelphia  rudily  rnpoiided  to  the  meuure,  and  on  the  9th  of  December  those  df  Boetos  en- 
toied  into  ■  nmilar  agreemeat.     Nor  weie  the  pledgei  oonfiaed  to  meichanta  alone,  but  tim 
people  in  general  ceated  uiing  foreign  Inxuriei ;  articles  of  domeatio  manufactnre  came  into 
general  nie,  and  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  was  almoet  entirely  fliupended.' 
_^         Ii>  July  the  Marquia  of  Rockingham,  an  honorable  and  enlightened  atatemian,  mo- 

ceeded  Grennlle  in  the  premier^ip.  Hii 
cabinet  wai  oompoaed  chiefly  of  the  friends  of 
America,  and,  for  a  while,  the  colonitti  hoped 
for  justice.  General  Conway,  who  had  raised 
the  first  voice  of  oppotition  to  ministers  in  theii 
relations  to  the  coloniei,  was  made  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  Edmund  Burke,  one 
of  the  earliest  friends  of  America,  waa  Rooking' 
ham's  "-'  ..le  secretary.  But  the  new  minis- 
try, against  the  determined  will  of  the  king  and 
the  iq&uenoeofastrong  power  behind  the  throne, 
tbuad  it  difficult  to  depart  from  the  Une  of  policy 
toward  the  colonies  adopted  by  Grenville,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  Americans  Guled  in  an  hour. 

A  strange  apathy  ooncetning  American  sf-     j,^ 
fain  seemed  still  to  prevail  in  England,  not-    J  '^ 
withstanding  every  vessel  from  America  carried    / 
tidings  of  the  excited  state  of  the  people  there. 

Parliament  met  itt  December.    The 

king,  in  his  speech,  mentioned  tliat 

cury  of  November,  1765,  the  portion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  contaietng  the  reiolDtioas.  These 
were,  "  Firil,  That  in  all  orders  the;  send  out  to  Great  Britain  for  floods  or  merohandise  of  an;  nararei,  kind, 
or  quality  whalBoever  ubusII;  imported  from  Great  Britain,  the;  viil  direot  their  correspondeDta  not  to  ship 
them,  unless  the  Stamp  Aot  be  repe^ed.  It  is,  neTerthelew,  agreed  that  all  sueh  mer^iaiits  as  are  ovaen 
ol,  and  have,  veiiels  already  gone,  and  now  cleared  ont  far  Great  Britain,  shall  be  at  libet^  to  bring  baok 
in  them,  on  their  own  aocoiints,  oratea  and  oaaks  of  earthen-ware,  griodatonea,  and  pipes,  and  aucfa  other  boltr 
articles  as  owners  usuall;  fill  up  their  vassela  with.  Stcondly,  It  is  further  unanimously  agreed  that  all  oc- 
derv  alread;  sent  home  shall  be  countermanded  by  the  ver;  first  oonve;ance ;  and  the  goods  and  merchan- 
dise thereby  ordered  not  to  be  sent,  except  opon  the  condition  mentioned  in  the  fbregoiDg  resolntioa.  TTiird- 
ly,  It  is  rmiher  unanimously  af^reed  that  no  merobBol  will  vend  dry-goods  or  merobuidise  sent  upon  oommis- 
sioofrom  Great  Britain,  that  shall  be  shipped  from  thence  after  the  first  day  of  January  next,  unle»  upon  Che 
condition  mentioned  in  the  first  resolution.  Fourthty,  It  ii  further  unanimously  agreed  that  the  foreKoing 
resolutions  shall  be  binding  until  the  same  are  abrogated  at  a  geoBral  meeting  hereafter  to  be  held  tor  thai 
purpose.  In  witness  vliereaf  we  have  hereunto  respeotivel;  subscribed  our  names."  [Here  followed  tbe 
names  of  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  prinoipel  merahanta.]  In  oonseqaenoe  of  the  foregoing  resolotiaiB, 
the  retail  merobanta  of  the  city  entered  into  an  agreement  not  to  buy  or  sell  any  goods  ahippod  {rata  England 
after  the  1  at  of  January. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  that  system  of  nan-impoitation  agreements  whioh  hurled  back  npon  England 
with  such  force,  the  otHtunercial  miseries  she  had  inflioted  upon  the  ooloniea. 

*  The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  a  gentleman  b  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  to  Hugh  Gains, 
ttie  editor  of  theNewYorkMerour;,  and  pablished  in  that  paper  early  in  1T6S,  will  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  indosti;  of  the  coloniats  at  that  time  :  "  Within  eighteen  months  past  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
yards  of  oloth  and  tbirty-aii  pairs  of  atoakings  have  been  spun  and  knit  in  the  family  of  James  Nizoo  of  this 
town.  Another  family,  within  four  j'ears  past,  hath  manufactured  nine  hondred  and  eighty  yards  of  woolen 
eloth,  besides  two  eoverlids,  and  two  bed-ticks,  and  all  the  stocking  yam  for  the  family.  Not  n  ikeia  was 
pnt  oat  of  the  boose  to  be  spun,  but  tbe  whole  performed  in  the  family.  We  are  credibly  informed  that  many 
bmilies  in  this  oolonj,  witlin  the  year  pest,  have  each  manufaolnred  upward  of  seven  hundred  yards  of  okHh 
of  different  kinds." 

Another  letter,  dated  at  Newport,  1T6S,  says,  "  The  spirit  of  patriotism  is  not  oonfined  to  the  bm  el 
America,  but  glowa  with  equal  fervor  in  the  benevolent  breasts  of  her  dangbtera ;  one  instanoe  of  wbtcb  we 
think  is  worthy  of  notice.  A  lady  of  this  town,  thoogh  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  possessed  of  virtues  and 
aocompliehmeots,  engaging,  and  sufGoient  to  excite  the  most  pleasing  ezpeotations  of  happiness  in  the  mar- 
ried state,  has  declared  that  she  shoold  rather  be  an  oM  maid  than  that  the  operation  of  tbe  Stamp  Act  iboold 
'n  these  eolonies." 
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■  MeotiQgofPailivaeat  Speeches  of  .Pitt  and  GrenTflla.  BoldoeM  of  Pitt.  Propoeition  to  repeal  the  Stamp  Act 

"*-  *  - 

k  Bomething  had  occurred  in  America  which  might  demand  the  serious  attention  of  the  Leg- 

t:  '    isUture ;  but  that  body  almost  immediately  adjourned  until  after  the  Christmas  holidays, 

I  and  it  was  the  14th  of  January  before  they  reassembled.     The  king  alluded  to  the  dis- 

turbances in  America,  and  assured  the  Houses  that  no  time  had  been  lost  in  Issuing 
I  orders  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  and  to  the  commanders  of  the  forces  there,  to  use 

all  the  power  of  the  government  in  suppressing  riots  and  tumults.  Pitt,  who  was  absent  on 
account  of  gout  when  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  under  consideration,  was  now  in 
his  place,  and,  leaning  upon  crutches,  nobly  vindicated  the  rights  of  the  colonies.  After  cen- 
suring ministers  for  their  delay  in  giving  notice  of  the  disturbances  in  America,  and  animad- 
verting severely  upon  the  injustice  of  the  Stamp  Act,  he  proceeded  to  vindicate  the  Americans. 
**  The  colonists,"  he  said,<*  are  subjects  of  this  kipgdom,  equally  entitled  with  yourselves  to 
all  the  natural  rights  of  mankind  and  the  peculiar  privileges  of  Englishmen  ;  equally  bound 
by  its  laws,  and  equally  participating  in  the  Constitution  of  this  free  country.  The  Amer- 
icans are  the  sons,  not  the  bastards,  of  England.     Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing  or 

legislative  power.     Taxes  are  the  voluntary  gift  or  grant  of  the  Commons  alone 

When,  therefore,  in  this  House  we  give  and  grant,  we  give  and  grant  what  is  our  own.  But 
in  an  American  tax  what  do  we  do  ?  We,  your  majesty's  Commons  for  Great  Britain,  give 
and  grant  to  your  majesty,  what  ?  our  own  property  ?  No  ;  we  give  and  grant  to  your  maj- 
esty the  property  of  your  majesty's  Commons  of  America.     It  is  an  absurdity  in  terms." 

GrenviUe  also  censured  ministers  for  their  delay.  **  The  disturbances,"  he  said,  <*  began 
in  July,  and  now  we  are  in  the  middle  of  January  ;  lately  they  were  only  occurrences;  they 
are  now  grown  to  disturbances^  to  tunmUs  and  riots,  I  doubt  they  border  on  open  rebell- 
ion ;  and,  if  the  doctrines  of  this  day  be  confirmed,  that  name  will  be  lost  in  revolution." 
And  so  it  was.  Grenville  also  defended  his  own  course,  and  dissented  from  Mr.  Pitt  respect- 
ing the  right  to  tax  the  colonies.  He  claimed  obedience  from  America,  because  it  enjoyed 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  "  The  nation,"  he  said,  <<  has  run  itself  into  an  immense 
debt  to  give  them  protection ;  and  now  they  are  called  upon  to  contribute  a  small  share  to- 
ward the  public  expense — an  expense  arising  from  themselves — ^they  renounce  your  author- 
ity, insult  your  officers,  and  break  out,  I  might  almost  say,  into  open  rebellion."  Fixing  his 
eyes  intently  upon  Pitt,  he  exclaimed,  with  great  emphasis,  «  The  seditious  spirit  of  the  odo- 
nies  owes  its  birth  to  factions  in  this  House.  Gentlcfnen  are  careless  of  the  consequences 
of  what  they  say,  provided  it  answers  the  purposes  of  opposition.'* 

When  Grenville  ceased  speaking,  several  members  arose  to  their  feet,  among  whom  was 
Pitt.  There  was  a  loud  cry  of  "  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Pitt,"  and  all  but  he  sat  down.  He  imme- 
diately fell  upon  Grenville,  and  told  him  that,  since  he  had  challenged  him  to  the  field,  he 
would  fight  him  on  every  foot  of  it.  *<  The  gentleman  tells  us,"  he  said,  "  that  America  is 
obstinate,  America  is  almost  in  open  rebellion.  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted.  Three 
millions  of  people  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves, 
would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  the  rest."  Alluding  to  the  alleged  strength 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  weakness  of  America,  he  said,  *<  It  is  true,  that  in  a  good  cause,  on 
a  good  ground,  the  force  of  this  country  could  crush  America  to  atoms  ;  but  on  this  ground, 
on  this  Stamp  Act,  many  here  will  think  it  a  crying  injustice,  and  I  am  one  who  will  lift 
Up  my  hands  against  it.  In  such  a  cause  you)r  success  would  be  hazardous.  America,  if 
she  fall,  would  fall  like  the  strong  man ;  she  would  embrace  the  pillars  of  the  State,  and 
pull  down  the  Constitution  along  with  her."^  Pitt  concluded  his  speech  with  a  proposition 
for  an  absolute  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act»  at  the  same  time  recommending  an 
act  to  accompany  the  repeal,  declaring,  in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  the  sovereign  author- 
ity of  Great  Britain  over  her  colonies.  This  was  intended  as  a  sort  of  salvo  to  the  national 
honor,  necessary,  as  Pitt  well  knew,  to  insure  the  repeal  of  the  act.  Burke,  who  had  been 
elected  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Conmions,*  Conway,  Barr6,  and  others,  seconded  the  views 

*  History  Debates,  &c.,  of  the  British  Parliament,  iv.,  292^7. 

*  At  this  time  Burke  oommenoed  his  brilliant  career  as  a  statesman  and  an  orator.     Dr.  Johnson  asserted 
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of  Pitt,  and  with  that  great  >tat«saiaii  were  the  principal  advocatea  of  a  repeal.  Chief-jna- 
tice  Pratt,  now  become  Lord  Camden,  was  the  principal  friend  of  the  measure  in  the  Upper 
HooH,  but  VM  opposed  to  the  Declaratory  Act  propoied  by  Pitt.  "  My  position  is  this," 
he  said,  in  the  conrse  of  debate ;  "  I  repeat  it ;  I  will  maintain  it  to  the  last  hour — taxa- 
tion and  representation  are  inseparable.  The  position  is  founded  in  the  law  of  nature.  It 
is  more  :  it  la  itself  an  eternal  law  of  nature." 

On  the  1 8th  of  Uarch  a  repeal  bill  was  passed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  men  who, 
a  few  months  previous,  were  almost  unanimouily  in  favor  of  the  Stamp  Act.  It  was 
carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
and  sixteen.  It  met  strenuous  opposition  in  the  Houte  of  Lords,  where  it  had  a  majority  of 
thirty-four.  Thirty-three  peers  entered  a  strong  protest,  in  which  they  declared  that  ■■  soch 
a  submission  of  king.  Lords,  and  Commons,  in  so  strange  and  unheard-of  a  contest,"  would 
amonnt  to  an  entire  surrender  of  British  supremacy. 

The  change  in  the  opinions  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  wrought  more  by 
the  petitions,  remonstrances,  and  personal  influence  of  the  London  merchants,  than  by  ap- 
peals from  America,  or  by  disturbances  there.  Ministers  would  not  receive  the  petitions  of 
the  colonial  Congress  held  at  New  York,  because  that  assembly  had  not  been  legally  sum- 
moned to  meet  by  the  supreme  power.  It  was  the  importunities  of  London  merchants  and 
tradesmen,  aufiering  severely  from  the  eflects  of  the  non-importation  agreements,  that  wrought 
the  wondtouB  change.  Half  a  million  of  dollars  were  then  due  them  from  the  colonies,  and, 
under  the  existing  state  of  things,  not  a  dollar  of  it  was  expected  to  be  paid.  Their  trade 
with  the  colonies  was  suddenly  suspended,  and  nothing  but  bankruptcy  and  ruin  was  before 
them,  London  being  the  buainoM  heart  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  cessation  of  its  pulsations 
paralysis  Spread  to  other  portions.  Nothing  but  a 
retraction  could  save  England  from  utter  commereial 
ruin,  and,  perhaps,  civil  war.  These  were  the  con- 
siderations which  made  the  sensible  men  in  Parlia- 
ment retrace  their  steps.  According  to  Pitt's  recom- 
mendation, a  Declaratory  Act,  which  affirmed  the 
right  of  Parliament  "  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,"  accompanied  the  bill.  The  repeal  of 
:  the  Stamp  Act  became  a  law,  by  the  reluctant  sig- 
'  nature  of  the  king,  on  the  day  of  its  enact-  mutIi  la 
ment.  '■'"*■ 

Great  joy  was  manifested  in  London  when  the  Re- 
peal Act  passed.  Pitt  had  all  the  honor  of  the  meas- 
ure, and  as  he  came  out  to  the  lobby  of  the  House 
of  CommoQS  he  was  greeted  by  the  crowd  with  the 
most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy.  They  clung 
about  him  Uke  children  upon  a  long-absent  father. 
The  ships  in  the  river  displayed  their  colors ;  houses 
at  night,  all  over  the  city,  were  illuminated  ;  and  the 
most  fulsome  adulation  was  bestowed  upon  the  king 
and  Parliament  for  their  goodness  and  wisdom  I 
Equally  great  was  the  joy  that  filled  the  colonies  when  intetli^ce  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  arrived.  The  Declaratory  Act,  involving,  as  it  really  did,  the  kernel  of  royal 
prerogatives  which  the  colonists  rejected,  was,  for  the  moment,  overlooked,  and  throughout 
America  there  was  a  burst  of  loyalty  and  gratitude.  New  York  voted  statues  to  the  king 
and  to  Pitt,  both  of  which  were  presently  erected ;'  Virginia  voted  a  statue  to  the  king : 

ihat  his  [wo  speeches  on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  "  were  publioly  commended  \>j  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Qlled  ibe 
town  with  wonder." 

'  The  statue  of  the  king  was  equeBtrian,  and  m&de  of  bronze.     It  ilond  wilhia  tfae  present  iaolMure  at  the 
(bnt  of  Broadway,  New  York,  called  Ihe  Bowling  Green.     The  statoe  of  Pitt  was  of  marble,  and  stood  ul 
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ftcdoieing  in  BoHon.    Release  of  Pritoners  for  Debt     Pyramid  on  the  Common.     Poetic  Inacripdona.     Hancock'a  LilieralKy. 

Maryland  passed  a  similar  vote,  and  ordered  a  portrait  of  Lord  Camden  ;  and  the  authori- 
ties of  Boston  ordered  full-length  portraits  of  Barr6  and  Conway  for  Fanueil  Hall. 

The  Repeal  Act  reached  Boston  at  ahout  noon  on  Friday,  the  1 3  th  of  May.  It  was 
hrought  hy  the  hrig  Harrison,  a  vessel  belonging  to  John  Hancock.  Great  was  the 
general  joy.  The  church-bells  were  immediately  rung ; .  the  colors  of  all  the  ships  were 
hoisted  ;  cannons  were  discharged  ;  the  Sons  of  Liberty  gathered  under  their  favorite  tree, 
drank  toasts,  and  fired  guns ;  and  bonfires  and  illuminations  enlivened  the  evening.  A  gen- 
eral celebration  was  arranged  by  the  select-men  for  the  following  Monday.  The  dawn,  bright 
and  rosy,  was  ushered  in  by  salvos  of  cannon,  ringing  of  bells,  and  martial  music.  Through 
the  liberality  of  some  citizens,  every  debtor  in  the  jail  was  ransomed  and  set  at  liberty,  to  unite 
in  the  general  joy.  "  This  charitable  deed  originated  in  a  fair  Boston  nymph."  The  whole 
town  was  illuminated  in  the  evening.  On  the  Common  the  Sons  of  Liberty  erected  a  magnifi- 
cent pyramid,  illuminated  by  two  hundred  and  eighty  lamps,  the*four  upper  stories  of  which 
were  ornamented  with  figures  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  **  fourteen  of  the  patriots  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  for  their  love  of  liberty."  On  the  four  sides  of  the  lower  apartment 
wer6  appropriate  poetic  inscriptions.^  <*  John  Hancock,  Esq.,"  says  a  newspaper  of  the  day, 
from  which  I  have  drawn  this  account,  "  who  gave  a  grand  and  elegant  entertainment  to 
the  genteel  part  of  the  town,  and  treated  the  populace  to  a  pipe  of  Madeira  wine,  erected  at 
the  front  of  his  house,  which  was  magnificently  illuminated,  a  stage  for  the  exhibition  of  his 

the  intersection  of  William  and  Wall  Streets.  The  mutilated  remains  of  this  statae  are  now  within  an  iron 
railing  of  the  Fifth  Ward  Hotel,  on  the  corner  of  Franklin  Street  and  West  Broadway.  A  sketch  of  the  broken 
statue  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

'  The  following  are  the  poetic  inscriptions  referred  to.     They  allude  to  emblematic  figures  on  the  lower 
story: 

"  O  thon  whom  next  to  Heaven  we  most  reycre, 
Fair  Liberty !  thon  lovely  Goddess,  hear  I 
Have  we  not  wooed  thee,  won  Uice,  held  thee  long, 
Lain  in  tfay  Lap,  and  melted  on  thy  Tongue— 
Throngh  Death  and  Dangers,  mg^dd  Paths  pnrsued. 
And  led  tfaee,  smiling,  to  this  SOLITUDE— 
Hid  thee  wiUiin  our  Hearts'  most  golden  cell. 
And  braved  the  Powers  of  Earth  and  Powers  of  HeD  1 
G0DD£S6 1  we  can  not  part,  tbon  must  not  fly. 
Be  SLAVES  I  we  dare  to  scorn  it— dare  to  die." 

"  While  clanking  Chains  and  Curses  shall  sahite 

Thine  ears,  remorseless  O ^le,  Ifaine,  O  B te, 

To  you,  Uess'd  PATRIOTS  I  we  our  cause  submit, 
muatrions  CAMBDEN,  Britain's  guardian,  PITT  I 
Recede  not  frown  not*  radier  let  us  be 
Deprived  of  being  than  of  LIBERTY. 
Let  Fraud  or  Malice  blacken  all  our  crimes, 
No  disaffection  stains  these  peaceftd  climea ; 
O  save  us,  shield  us  from  impending  Woes, 
The  Foes  of  Britain  only  are  our  Foes.** 

"  Boast,  foul  Oppression,  boast  thy  transient  Reign, 
While  honest  FREEDOM  struggles  with  her  Chabi ; 
But  now  the  Sons  of  Virtue,  hardy,  brave, 
Diadabi  to  lose  through  mean  Despahr  to  save; 
Aroused  in  Thunder,  awful  they  appear, 
With  proud  Deliverance  stalking  in  their  rear : 
WhQe  Tyrant  Foes  their  pallid  Fears  betray. 
Shrink  firom  their  Arms,  and  give  their  Vengeance  way ; 
See,  in  the  unequal  War,  OPPRESSORS  fall 
The  Hate,  Contempt^  and  endless  Curse  of  aU." 

■*  Our  Faith  approved,  our  LIBERTY  restored, 
Our  Hearts  bend  grateful  to  our  sovereign  Lord : 
Hail,  darling  monarch  I  by  tills  act  endear'd, 
Our  firm  Affections  are  our  best  Reward ; 
Should  Britain's  self  against  herself  divide. 
And  hostile  Armies  form  on  eltiier  side- 
Should  Hosts  rebelUous  shake  our  Brunswick's  Tlinme, 
And  as  they  dared  thy  Parent,  dare  the  Son, 
To  this  Asylum  stretch  thy  happy  Wing, 
And  well  contend  who  best  shall  love  our  KINO." 
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fire-works.'* "  Mr.  Otu,  and  some  other  gentlemen  who  liyed  near  the  Common,  kept 

open  house  the  whole  evening,  which  was  very  pleasant.*'  At  eleven  o'clock,  on  a  signal 
being  given,  a  horizontal  fire-wheel  on  the  top  of  the  pyramid  was  set  in  motion,  «  which 
ended  in  the  discharge  of  sixteen  dozen  serpents  in  the  air,  which  concluded  the  show.  To 
the  honor  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  we  can  with  pleasure  inform  the  world,  that  every  thing 
was  conducted  with  the  utmost  decency  and  good 
order."  His  majesty's  Council,  by  a  previous  invi- 
tation oi  the  governor,  met  at  the  Province  House 
in  the  afternoon,  where  many  loyal  toasts  were 
drunk,  and  in  the  evening  they  went  to  the  Com- 
mon to  see  the  fire-works.  Past  animosities  were 
forgotten,  and  the  night  of  the  1 6th  of  May  was 
a  happy  one  for  Boston.     - 

The  glad  sounds  of  rejoicing  because  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  Stamp  Act  were  not  mellowed  into  the 
harmony  of  confident  hope,  before  the  ministry  of 
England,  by  its  unwise  and  unjust  aets,  again 
awakened  loud  murmurs  of  discontent  throughout 
America.  That  germ  of  new  oppressions,  the  De- 
claratory Act,  which  appeared  so  harmless,  began 

to  expand  in  the  genial  soil  of  ministerial  culture.  The  House  of  Commons,  by  resolutions, 
demanded  of  the  colonies  restitution  to  the  crown  officers  who  had  sufiered  loss  by  the  Stamp 
Act  riots.  This  was  just,  and  the  colonies  complied ;  Massachusetts,  however,  in  passing 
the  Indemnification  Bill,  inserted  a  provision  that  a  firee  pardon  should  be  extended  to  all 
concerned.  Much  bad  feeling  was  engendered  by  the  insolent  manner  in  which  the  settle- 
ment of  the  claims  was  demanded.  Grovemor  Bernard  of  Massachusetts  was  so  peremptory 
and  insulting,  that  the  people  of  Boston  flatly  refused  to  pay  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  gov- 
ernor had  lowered  his  authoritative  tone  very  much  that  they  complied.' 

A  new  clause  in  the  Annual  Mutiny  Act'  was  properly  viewed  as  disguised  taxation,  and 
a  measure  calculated  not  only  to  strengthen  the  royal  power  in  America,  but  to  shift  a  heavy 
burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the  home  government  to  those  of  the  colonies.  The  clause  pro- 
vided that  the  British  troops  that  might  be  sent  here  should  be  furnished  with  quarters,  beer, 
salt,  and  vinegar  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  It  was  a  comparatively  small  tax,  and  easy 
to  be  borne,  but  it  involved  the  same  principles,  substantially,  that  were  avowed  in  the  Stamp 
Act,  and  was  more  odious,  because  it  was  intended  to  make  the  people  support  bayonets  sent 
to  abridge  their  liberties.  New  York  and  Massachusetts  refused  to  comply  with  its  provi- 
sions, and  opposition,  as  zealous  as  that  against  the  Stamp  Act,  was  soon  aroused.  The  in- 
solent soldiers  met  rebufis  at  every  comer,  and  at  times  serious  outbreaks  were  apprehended 
in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  1766,  the  Rockingham  cabinet  was  suddenly  dissolved.  It  was 
too  liberal  for  <*  the  king's  friends,"  and  was  unable  to  stem  the  current  of  opposition  flowing 
from  royalty  itself.     The  new  cabinet  was  formed,  by  his  majesty's  commands,  under  the  con- 

^  The  Provinoe  House,  the  residence  of  the  colonial  governors,  is  still  standing,  in  the  rear  of  stores  on 
Washington  Street,  opposite  Milk  Street.  It  is  a  large  brick  building,  three  stories  high,  and  was  formerly 
deoorat^  with  the  king's  arms  richly  carved  and  gilt.  A  cupola  surmounted  the  roof.  In  front  of  the  house 
was  a  pretty  lawn  with  an  iron  fence,  and  on  each  side  of  the  gate  was  a  large  oak-tree.  The  ground  sloped, 
and  in  front  were  about  twenty  stone  steps.  Its  grounds  are  now  covered  with  buildings,  and  the  house  can 
not  be  seen  without  entering  Provinoe  Court.  The  king's  arms  are  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society. 

'  The  amount  of  indemnification  claimed  in  Boston  was  as  follows :  Hutchinson,  $12,000 ;  Oliver,  $646  \ 
Story,  $255;  HaUowell,  $1446. 

'  The  Mutiny  Act  granted  power  to  every  officer,  upon  obtaining  a  warrant  from  a  justioe,  to  break  into 
any  house,  by  day  or  by  night,  in  search  of  deserters.  Like  the  Writs  of  Assistance,  these  powers  might  be, 
and,  indeed,  were,  used  by  unprincipled  men  for  other  than  ostensible  purposes ;  and  the  guaranty  of  the 
British  Constitution  that  every  man's  house  shall  be  his  castle,  and  inviolate,  was  subverted. 
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trol  of  Mr.  Pitt,  just  created  Earl  of  Chatham.^  This  honor  was  conferred  on  the  29th  of 
July.  The  transformation  of  the  great  Commoner  into  an  earl  was  not  more  surprising  than 
the  curious  medley  of  politicians  that  formed  his  cabinet,  so  diversified  and  discordant  that 
neither  party  knew  what  confidence  to  repose  in  it.  "  He  made  an  administration  so  check- 
ered and  speckled,'*  said  Burke ;  "  he  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery  so  crossly  indented  and 
whimsically  dove-tailed ;  a  cabinet  so  variously  inlaid ;  such  a  piece  of  diversified  mosaic ; 
such  a  tesselated  pavement  without  cement ;  here  a  bit  of  black  stone,  and  there  a  bit  of 
white ;  patriots  and  courtiers,  king's  firiends  and  republicans ;  Whigs  and  Tories ;  treacher- 
ous friends  and  open  enemies ;  that  it  was,  indeed,  a  very  curious  show,  but  utterly  unsafe 
to  touch  and  unsure  to  stand  on.  The  colleagues  whom  he  had  assorted  at  the  same  boards 
stared  at  each  other,  and  were  obliged  to  ask,  *  Sir,  ydtar  name  ?'  *  Sir,  you  have  the  advant- 
age of  me.'  *  Mr.  Such*a-one«  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons.'  I  venture  to  say  it  did  so  hap- 
pen that  persons  had  a  single  office  divided  between  them,  who  had  never  spoken  to  each 
other  in  their  lives  until  they  found  themselves  they  knew  not  how,  pigging  together,  heads 
and  points,  in  the  same  truckle-bed."'  Had  the  general  direction  of  affairs  been  assumed  by 
Pitt,  even  this  incongruous  cabinet  might  not  have  done  much  mischief;  but  frequent  and 
serious  attacks  of  gout  kept  the  great  orator  confined  at  Hayes,  his  country  seat  in  Kent. 
**  Having,"  said  Burke,  **  put  so  much  the  larger  part  of  his  enemies  and  opposers  into  power, 
the  confusion  was  such  that  his  own  principles  could  not  possibly  have  any  efiect  or  influ- 
ence in  the  conduct  of  afiairs.  Tf  ever  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or  any  other  cause  with- 
drew him  from  public  cares,  principles  directly  contrary  to  his  own  were  sure  to  predomin- 
ate  When  his  face  was  hid  for  a  moment,  his  whole  system  was  one  wide  sea  without 

chart  or  compass."     It  was  during  one  of  these  attacks  of  illness  that  Grenville  propos-    j^im^rj, 
ed  a  tax  of  two  millions  of  dollars  upon  America,  for  the  support  of  troops,  Sec,    Charles       ^^^• 
Townshend,  Pitt's  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  upon  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  suggesting 
financial  measures,  agreed  with  Grenville  as  to  the  right  thus  to  tax  the  colonies,  but,  in  view 
of  the  late  excitement  produced  by  the  Stamp  Act,  thought  it  inexpedient,  at  the  same  time 
pledging  himself  to  the  House  to  find  a  revenue  in  America  sufficient  to  meet  expenses.     This 
pledge  he  attempted  to  redeem  in  May,  by  asking  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  impose  a  duty 
upon  paper,  glass,  painters'  colors,  lead,  and  tea  imported  by  the  Americans.     Leave        ^ 
was  granted,  and  an  act  levying  such  duties  became  a  law  by  royal  assent  on  the  29th 
of  June.     Another  bill  became  a  law  on  the  2d  of  July,  which  provided  for  taking  ofif 
a  shilling  on  a  pound  of  the  export  tax  on  all  black  and  single  tea,  and  granting  a  drawback 
upon  all  teas  exported  to  Ireland  and  America.     The  object  of  this  act  was  to  encourage 
the  exportation  of  tea  to  America,  in  the  belief  that  the  reduced  price  of  the  article  would 
cause  a  great  increase  in  the  consumption,  and,  consequently,  augment  the  revenue  arising 
firom  it  under  the  new  act.     But  in  this  ministers  reckoned  neither  wisely  nor  well. 

Another  bill  was  passed,  reorganizing  the  colonial  custom-house  system,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Board  of  Revenue  Commissioners  for  America,  to  have  its  seat  at  Boston.  There 
was  a  provision  in  the  first  bill  for  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  in  America,  and  en- 
abling the  crown,  by  sign  manual,  to  establish  a  general  civil  list  throughout  every  prov- 
ince, fixing  the  salaries  of  governors,  judges,  and  other  officers,  such  salary  to  be  paid  by  the 

*•  Three  weeks  before  the  installation  of  the  new  cabinet  Pitt  reoeived  an  autograph  letter  from  the  king, 
commanding  him  to  arrange  a  new  administration.  Pitt  spoke  of  his  age  and  infirmities  (he  was  then  fifty- 
eight),  and  proposed  taking  to  himself  the  offioe  of  the  privy  seal,  which  implied  and  necessitated  his  removal 
to  the  House  of  Lords  1  The  king  was  greatly  astonished,  bat  so  desperately  tangled  were  the  pablio  af- 
fairs, and  so  great  seemed  the  necessity  of  having  the  powerful  Pitt  among  his  friends,  that  the  king  was 
obliged  to  yield.  The  witty  Lord  Chesterfield,  cdloding  to  the  ambition  of  Pitt  to  acquire  a  o<voDet,  said, 
^*  Every  body  is  pazzled  to  account  for  this  step.  Saoh  an  event  was,  I  believe,  never  heard  or  read  of,  to 
withdraw,  in  the  fullness  of  his  power  and  in  the  utmost  gratification  of  his  ambition,  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (which  procured  him  his  power,  and  which  could  akme  insure  it  to  him),  and  to  go  into  that  hoapital 
of  inaurables,  the  House  of  Lords,  is  a  measure  so  unaccountable,  that  nothing  but  probf  positive  could  make 
me  believe  it ;  but  so  it  is."  Chesterfield  called  it  a  "  (all  up  stairs— a  fall  which  did  Pitt  so  much  dam- 
age that  he  will  never  be  able  to  stand  upon  his  legs  again.'' 

'  Speech  on  American  Taxation. 
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crown.  ThuB  the  executive  and  judicial  officen,  from  whom  the  people  were  to  expect  good 
government  and  the  righteoos  admin iatration  of  laws,  were  made  entirely  indepeodent  of  tbe 
people,  and  became,  in  fact,  mere  hireling  crealureg  of  the  crown.  Thia  had  been  the  ob~ 
ject  of  almoBt  every  minister  from  the  time  of  Charles  II.' 

When  intelligence  of  these  acts  reached  America,  the  excitement  throughout  the  colonies 
was  as  great  as  that  produced  by  the  Stamp  Act,  but  action  waa  maze  dignified  and  efficient. 
The  royal  governors  and  their  retainers,  elated  with  the  proipect  of  being  independent  of  the 
calooial  Assemblies,  eagerly  forwarded  the  schemes  of  the  ministry,  and  aided  greatly  in  fb«- 
tenng  opposition  among  the  people.  The  ministry  seemed  totally  blind  to  every  light  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  disregarded  the  warnings  of  Lord  Shelburne  and  others  in  Parliament,  and 
the  opinions  of  just  obseivers  in  America.' 

The  colonists  clearly  perceived  the  intention  of  government  to  tax  theip  i] 


and  took  the  broad  ground 
asserted  by  Otis  in  his 
pamphlet,  that  ■■  taxes  on 
trade,  if  designed  to  raise 
a  revenue,  were  just  a.<; 
much  a  violation  of  their 
rights  as  any  other  tai." 
The  colonial  newspapers, 
now  increased  to  nearly 
thirty  in  number,  b^an 
to  be  tribunes  for  the  peo- 
ple, through  which  lead- 
ing minds  communed  with 
the  masses  upon  subjects  .. 
of  common  interest.  They  i 
teemed  with  essays  upon  '■ 
colonial  rights,  among  the 
most  powerful  of  which 
were  the  "  Letters  of  a 
Farmer  of  Pennsylvania 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  the 


British^  Colonies,"  writ- 
ten  by  John  Dickenson,* 
and  first  published  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Chronicle. 
They  were  twelve  in  nnm- 
bee,  and  appeared  diuing 
the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1767.  Their  effect, 
tike  that  of  the  "  Crisis," 
by  Thomas  Paine,  a  few 
years  later,  was  wonderful 
in  forming  and  controlling 
the  will  of  the  people,  and 
giving  efficiency  to  the 
strong  right  arm  of  action. 
In  a  style  of  great  vigor, 
animation,  and  simplic- 
ity, Dickenson  portrayed 
the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  conduct  of  G-reat  Brit- 
the  imminent  peril  to 


American  hberty  which  existed,  and  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  supine  acqniesoence  in  min- 


■  Gordon,  i.,  146. 

*  Genird  Hamilton  (known  aa  Single  Speooh  Hamitton,  becanse  when  a  member  of  Parlisment  be  made 
but  one  speech)  was  then  in  Americn,  uid,  tnitiog  to  Colcraft,  a  member  from  Liaoolosbira,  uid,  "  In  tbe 
Maxsachusetta  government  In  partieular  there  is  an  express  Inw,  by  which  every  man  is  obliged  10  have  a 
musket,  a  pound  of  powder,  and  a  pound  of  bullets  always  near  him  ;  so  there  is  anlhing  wantinj;  bat  knap- 
sacks (or  old  stockings,  which  will  dn  as  well)  to  equip  an  army  for  marching,  and  Dotbing  more  than  a  Sar- 
loniui  or  a  Spartacus  at  their  bead  reqoisite  to  beat  your  t^ops  and  your  ausunn-house  officers  out  of  the 
ooantry,  and  set  yonr  laws  at  defiance." 

'  Jolm  Dickenson  was  bom  in  Maryland,  November  1 3th,  1732.  His  father  was  Samaei  Dickenson,  first 
Judge,  in  Delaware,  of  the  Coart  of  Common  Pleas,  abont  1740.  His  fsther  «u  wealthy,  and  John  had 
every  means  given  bim  for  oaqairing  learning  which  the  colonies  afforded.  He  stadied  law  in  Philadelfdiia, 
and  was  for  three  yeais  at  the  Temple  in  London.  He  flrsl  appeared  in  public  life  as  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Assembly  in  1764.  He  was  a  member  from  Pennsylvania  of  (he  "  Stamp  Act  Congress"  in 
17GS.  He  soon  aAerward  began  his  essays  upon  various  political  subjecis,  and  his  pen  was  never  idle  dur- 
ing the  conflict  that  sacceeded.  Dr.  Franklin  caused  his  '■  Letters  of  a  Pennsylvania  Farmer"  to  be  repnb- 
Ibhed  in  Londoo  in  176S,  and  in  1769  they  were  translated  into  French  and  published  in  Paris.  Mr,  Diok- 
enson  vras  a  member  of  the  first  Continental  Congress  in  1774.  He  wrote  the  Declaration  of  the  Congreaa 
of  1773.  setting  forth  the  causes  and  the  necessity  for  war.  He  was  opposed  to  a  politioal  separation  from 
Great  Britain,  and  was  intentionally  absent  from  Congress  when  the  final  vote  on  the  DecUrvtion  of  Inde- 
pendenoe  was  taken  on  iha  4th  of  Jnly,  1776.  In  1777  he  received  the  commissicm  of  brigadier  general. 
In  1780  he  took  bis  seat  in  the  Assembly  of  Delaware,  and  in  1762  was  elected  Prestdant  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  -vas  a  member  of  the  Convenuon  that  framed  tbe  Federal  Constitution,  and  waa  ita  warm  friend.     Hs 
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isterial  measures — ^more  fatal  as  precedents  than  by  the  inunediate  calamities  they  were  cal- 
culated to  produce/  The  people  of  Boston,  at  a  public  meeting,  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Dickenson,  and  some  who  were  afterward  leading  men  of  the  Revolution  composed  the  com- 
mittee to  write  the  letter.  In  May,  1768,  an  association  in  Philadelphia,  called  the  Society 
of  Fort  St.  David,  presented  an  address  to  Mr.  Dickenson,  <<  in  a  box  of  heart  of  oak."  The 
following  inscriptions  were  neatly  done  upon  it,  in  gold  letters.  On  the  top  was  represented 
the  cap  of  liberty  on  a  spear,  restin*^  on  a  cipher  of  the  letters  J.  D.  Underneath  the  cipher, 
in  a  semi-circular  label,  the  words  Pro  Patru.  Around'the  whole,  the  following  :  '*  The 
gift  of  the  Governor  and  Society  of  Fort  St.  David  to  the  atUhor  of  The  Farmer's  Let- 
ters, in  grateful  testimony  to  the  very  eminent  services  thereby  rendered  to  this  country, 
1768."  On  the  inside  of  Uie  top  was  the  following  inscription  :  *<  The  liberties  of  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  in  America  asserted  unth  Attic  eloquence  and  Roman  spirit  by  John  Dicken- 
son, Esq.,  barrister  at  law."  Spirited  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  colonial  Assemblies, 
denouncing  the  acts  of  Parliament,  and  new  non-importation  associations  were  formed,  which 
almost  destroyed  the  commerce  with  England. 

A  special  session  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  was  asked  for  in  October,  to  "  con- 
sider the  late  acts  of  Parliament,"  but  Grovemor  Bernard  unwisely  refused  to  call  one. 
At  the  opening  of  the  regular  session,  in  December,  a  large  committee  was  appointed  to  **  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  province."  It  elaborated  several  measures,  the  first  of  which  was  a 
petition  to  the  king,  asserting  the  principles  for  which  they  were  contending.  A  bolder  step, 
and  one  that  most  displeased  the  Britidi  ministry,  was  now  taken  ;  the  Assembly  pebmarr. 
adopted  a  circular  letter,  to  be  addressed  to  all  the  colonies,  imbodying  the  senti-  ^^^ 
ments  expressed  in  the  petition  to  the  king,  and  inviting  their  co-operation  in  maintaining 
the  liberties  of  America.  When  intelligence  of  this  letter  reached  the  ministers,  Lord  Hills- 
borough, the  colonial  Secretary,  sent  instructions  to  Governor  Bernard  to  caU  upon  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Massachusetts  to  rescind  its  resolutions,  and,  in  the  event  of  non-compliance, 
to  dissolve  that  body.  But  the  Assembly,  or  House  of  Representatives,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  nine  members,  much  the  largest  legislative  Convention  in  America,*  were  not 
easily  frightened,  and,  instead  of  complying  with  the  governor's  demand,  made  that  very  de- 
mand a  fresh  cause  of  complaint.  Mr.  Otis  and  Samuel  Adams  were  the  principal  speakers 
on  the  occasion.  The  former  made  a  speech  which  the  friends  of  government  pronounced 
*'  the  most  violent,  insolent,  abusive,  and  treasonable  declaration  that  perhaps  ever  was  de- 
livered." **  When  Lord  Hillsborough  knows,"  said  Otis,  **  that  we  will  not  rescind  our  acts, 
he  should  apply  to  Parliament  to  rescind  theirs.  Let  Britons  rescind  their  measwres,  or 
they  are  lost  forever."  For  nearly  an  hour  he  harangued  the  Assembly  with  words  like 
these,  until  even  the  Sons  of  Liberty  trembled  lest  he  should  tread  upon  the  domain  of  treason. 
The  House  refused  to  rescind,  passed  resolutions  denunciatory  of  this  attempt  to  arrest  free 
discussion  and  expression  of  opinion,  and  then  sent  a  letter  to  the  governor,  inform-  j,„^  ^ 
ing  him  of  their  action.  **  K  the  votes  of  this  House,"  they  said,  "  are  to  be  con-  '^'^^ 
trolled  by  the  direction  of  a  minister,  we  have  left  us  but  a  vain  semblance  of  liberty.  We 
have  now  only  to  inform  you  that  this  House  have  voted  not  to  rescind,  and  that,  on  a  di- 
vision on  the  question,  there  were  ninety-two  yeas  and  seventeen  nays."  The  seventeen 
'*  rescinders"  became  objects  of  public  scorn.  The  governor,  greatly  irritated,  proceeded  to 
dissolve  the  Assembly ;  but,  before  the  act  was  accompUshed,  that  body  had  prepared  a  list 
of  serious  accusations  against  him,  and  a  petition  to  the  king  for  his  removal.  Thus  Brit- 
ain, through  her  representative,  struck  the  first  blow  at  free  discussion  in  America.  Mas- 
sachusetts, however,  felt  strong,  for  the  answer  to  her  circular  letter  from  other  colonies  glow- 
ed with  sympathy  and  assurances  of  support. 

ooDtinaed  in  pablio  life,  in  various  ways,  until  his  death,  which  ocourred  at  Wilmington  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1808,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

^  American  Portrait  Grallery,  vol.  iii. 

'  About  this  time  the  debates  in  the  Assembly  began  to  be  so  interesting  to  the  public  at  large,  that  a  gal- 
lery was  prepared  for  the  use  of  spectators,  which  was  usually  crowded  with  citizens. 
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TraabnADtofiiTlde-waitBr.  Seixore  of  the  Sloop  Liberty.  ExoiteiiMot  of  dM  People.  Fufalie  Veettnf  in 

A  new  Boene  ia  the  drama  now  opened.  The  commisaioners  of  oustoms  had  arriTed 
in  May»  and  were  diligent  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  The  merchants  ifrere 
very  restive  under  the  strictness  of  the  revenue  officers,  and  these  functionaries  were  exceed** 
ingiy  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  generally.  On  the  1 0th  of  June  the  sloop  Liberty, 
Nathaniel  Bernard  master,  belonging  to  John  Hancock,  arrived  at  Boston  with  a  cargo  of 
Madeira  wine.  It  was  a  common  practice  for  the  tide-waiter,  upon  the  arrival  of  a  veaael, 
to  repair  to  the  cabin,  and  there  to  remain,  drinking  punch  with  the  master,  while  the  sail- 
ors were  landing  the  dutiable  goods.'  On  the  arrival  of  the  Liberty,  Kirke,  the  tidesman, 
went  on  board,  just  at  sunset,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  cabin  as  usual.  About  nine  in  the 
evening  Captain  Marshall,  and  others  in  Hancock's  employ,  entered  the  cabin,  confined  Kirke 
below,  and  landed  the  wine  on  the  dock  without  entering  it  at  the  custom-house,  or  observ- 
ing any  other  formula.  Kirke  was  then  released  and  sent  ashore.  Captain  Marshall  died 
suddenly  during  the  night,  from  the  effects,  it  was  supposed,  of  over-exertion  in  landing  the 
wine.  In  the  morning  the  commissioners  of  customs  ordered  the  seizure  of  the  sloop,  and 
Harrison,  the  collector,  and  Hallowell,  the  controller,  were  deputed  to  perform  tiiat  duty. 
Hallowell  proceeded  to  place  the  broad  arrow  upon  her  (the  mark  designating  her  legal  po- 
sition), and  then,  cutting  her  moorings,  he  removed  the  vessel  from  Hancock's  Wharf  to  a 
place  in  the  harbor  under  the  guns  of  the  Romney  ship  of  war. 

This  act  greatly  inflamed  the  people.  Already  a  crowd  had  collected  to  prevent  the  seiz^ 
ure ;  but  when  the  vessel  was  cut  loose  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  British  cannon, 
a  strong  feeling  of  anger  pervaded  the  multitude.  The  assemblage  of  citizens  became  a  mob, 
and  a  large  party  of  the  lower  class,  headed  by  Malcomb,  a  bold  smuggler,  pelted  Harrison 
and  others  with  stones,  attacked  the  offices  of  the  commissioners,  and,  dragging  a  custom* 
house  boat  through  the  town,  burtied  it  upon  the  Common.  The  commissioners,  alarmed 
for  their  own  safety,  applied  to  Governor  Bernard  for  protection,  but  he  told  them  he  was 
utterly  powerless.  They  found  means  to  escape  on  board  the  Romney,  and  thence  to  Cas- 
tle William,  a  fortress  upon  Castle  Island,  in  the  harbor,  nearly  three  miles  southeast  of 
the  city,  where  a  company  of  British  artillery  was  stationed.' 

The  Sons  of  Liberty  called  a  meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th.*  A 
large  concourse  assembled,  and  the  principal  business  done  was  preparing  a  petition  to  the 
governor,  asking  him  to  remove  the  man-of-war  from  the  harbor.  The  Council  passed  res- 
olutions condemnatory  of  the  rioters,  but  the  House  of  Representatives  took  no  notice  of  the 
matter.  Legal  proceedings  were  commenced  against  tho  leading  rioters,  but  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  witnesses,  and  the  bad  feeling  that  was  engendered)  made  the  prosecutors  drop 
the  matter  in  the  following  spring. 

Alarmed  by  these  tumultuous  proceedings,  the  governor  requested  Greneral  Gage,  thm  in 
New  York,  and  captain  general  of  all  the  British  forces  in  America,  to  act  upon  a  permis- 
sion already  given  him  by  Lord  Hillsborough,  in  a  secret  and  confidential  letter,  to  order 
some  royal  troops  from  Halifax  to  Boston.  Intelligence  of  this  request  leaked  out,  and  the 
people  of  Boston  were  greatly  irritated.  The  arrival  of  an  officer  sent  by  Gage  to  prepare 
quarters  for  the  coming  troops  occasioned  a  town  meeting,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of 
James  Otis,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock,  and  John  Adams,  was  appointed  to  wait  upon 
a  September  12;  ^^®  gotemor,  ascertain  whether  the  report  was  true,  and  request  him  to  call 
176&  a  special  meeting  of  the  Assembly.*     The  governor  frankly  acknowledged  that 

troops  were  about  to  be  quartered  in  Boston,  but  refused  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly  un- 
til he  should  receive  instructions  from  home.  Bernard  was  evidently  alarmed  ;  he  perceived 
the  great  popularity  of  the  leaders  who  stood  before  him,  and  his  tone  was  far  more  pacific 


*  Gordon. 

*  The  present  fort  upon  Castle  Island  is  called  Fort  Independence,  so  named  by  the  elder  Adams  while 
visiting  it  when  he  was  President  of  the  United  States,  io  1799.  It  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  forts  in  America. 

'  The  private  meeting-place  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  according  to  John  Adams,  was  the  coanting-room  io 
Chase  and  Speakman^s  distillery,  in  Hanover  Square,  near  the  Liberty  Tree. 
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than  it  bad  recently  been.     Nor  did  his  plitmoy  end  here ;  he  aetuaUjr  stooped  to  the  bua 
altenitttive  of  endeavoring  to  make  tome  of  those  leaders  his  friends  by  bribes.     Ho  gkve 


Hancock  a  commimion  bonoring  him  with  a  seat  in  the  Council,  but  the  patriot  lore  the 
parchmeat  into  shieds  in  the  presence  of  the  people.  He  oflered  John  Adams  the  lucrative 
office  of  advocate  general,  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  but  Adams  hurled  back  the  proflered 
patronage  with  disdain.  Bernard  also  approached  that  sturdy  representative  of  the  Puri- 
tans, Samuel  Adams,  but  found  him,  though  poor  in  purse,  as  Hutchinson  on  another  occa- 
sion said,  "  of  such  an  obstinate  and  inflexible  disposition  that  he  could  never  be  conciliated 
by  any  office  or  gifl  whatsoever," 

The  governor  having  peremptorily  refiised  to  convene  the  Assembly,  the  meeting  recom- 
mended a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  towns  in  the  province,  to  meet  in  Boston  with- 
in ten  days.  "  A  prevailing  apprehension  of  war  with  France"  was  made  the  plausible  pre- 
tense for  calling  the  meeting  ;  and  they  requested  the  people  to  act  in  accordance  with  a  law 
of  the  colony,  authorizing  each  one  to  provide  himself  with  a  musket  and  the  requisite  am- 
munition. Every  town  and  district  but  one— more  than  a  hundred  in  number* — sent  a  del- 
egate. They  mot  on  the  23d,  chose  Mr.  Thomas  Cushing,  lalo  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly,  as  their  chairnun,  and  petitioned  Governor  Bernard  to  summon  a  Gen- .  " 

'  Faneuil  Hall  hsi  beea deoominated  "the  cradle  orAmericui  liberty,"  haiing  been  the  popular  |[Bther- 
ing.{iluie  of  the  9ons  of  Libert;  during  the  incipient  stages  or  the  Revointion.  It  was  erected  id  1742,  u 
the  sole  expense  of  Feler  Faneuil,  Esq.,  of  Boslon,  and  by  him  geoeroiuly  giTen  to  the  town — the  basement 
for  a  market,  witb  a  gpacjous  and  most  beaulifol  ball,  and  other  coDTeoient  rooms  above,  for  pablio  meet- 
ings of  the  citisem.  It  was  bumed  in  1761,  notliiDg  bnt  the  brick  walla  remaining.  The  town  itnmedi- 
atelj  ordered  it  to  be  rebaiit.  Mr.  Faneoil  had  then  been  dead  several  yean.  The  cngTaving  sbows  it  as 
it  i^tpeared  daring  the  Revolution.  It  was  enlarged  in  180S,  by  the  addition  of  another  atory,  and  an  in- 
crease <^  forty  feet  in  its  width.  The  hall  is  about  eighty  feet  sqiiare,  and  contains  some  floe  paintings  of 
dislingoished  men.  The  lower  part  ia  no  longer  used  as  a  niBrket.  From  the  oupola  is  obtained  a  fine 
view  of  the  city  and  harbor.  The  original  vane  still  terns  npon  the  pinnacle.  It  is  in  tbo  form  of  a  hoga 
grasshopper,  an  emblem  of  dtvouring,  and  signiflcant  of  the  original  occapstion  of  the  basement  story. 

*  At  that  time  Maasaohusetta  contained  sixty-six  regularly  organized  towns. 
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eral  Court.  The  governor  refused  to  receive  their  petition,  and  denounced  the  Conventiou 
as  treasonable,  notwithstanding  the  conservatism  which  the  delegates  from  the  country  in- 
fused into  the  proceedings.'  They  disclaimed  all  pretension  to  political  authority,  and  pro- 
fessed to  have  met  "  in  this  dark  and  distressing  time  to  consult  and  advise  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  preserving  peace  and  good  order.''  The  governor  warned  them  to  desist  from 
further  proceedings,  and  admonished  them  to  separate  without  delay.  But  the  Convention, 
while  it  was  moderate  in  its  action,  was  firm  in  its  assumed  position.  It  remained  in  ses- 
sion four  days,  during  which  time  a  respectful  petition  to  the  king  was  agreed  to  ;  also  a  letter 
to  De  Berdt,  the  agent  of  the  colony  in  England,  the  chief  topic  of  which  was  a  defense  of  the 
province  against  the  charge  of  a  rebellious  spirit.  They  also  adopted  an  address  to  the  people, 
in  which  the  alarming  state  of  the  country  was  set  forth ;  but  submission  to  legal  authority 
and  abstinence  from  violent  tumults  were  strongly  inculcated.  This  was  the  first  of  those  pop- 
ular assemblies  in  America  which  speedily  assumed  the  whole  political  power  in  the  colonies. 
September  ST,         ^^^  regiments  of  troops  from  Halifax,  under  Colonels  Dalrymple  and  Carr,  # 

1768.  borne  by  a  considerable  fleet,  arrived  at  Boston  the  day  after  the  adjournment 

of  the  Convention.  The  people  had  resolved  to  oppose  their  landing.  There  was  room  for 
the  troops  in  the  barracks  upon  Castle  Island,  and  the  inhabitants  insisted  upon  their  being 
landed  there.  But  the  governor  and  General  Gage  determined  to  have  the  troops  near  at 
hand,  and,  pretending  that  the  barracks  were  reserved  for  two  other  regiments,  ordered  by 
the  home  government  from  Ireland,  proceeded  to  provide  quarters  in  the  town.  The  gov- 
ernor's Council  refused  to  act  in  concert  with  him,  and  he  took  the  responsibility  upon  himself. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  fleet  sailed  up  the  harbor,*  invested  the  town,  and,  under  cover 

^  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  goTernor's  proclamation  on  the  ocoasion.  Bemg  short,  I  give  it  entire, 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  mildest  tone  assumed  by  the  royal  representatives  in  America  toward  the  people  : 

'^  To  the  Gentlemen  atiemhUd  at  Faneuil  Hall  under  the  name  of  a  Committee  or  Convention : 

"  As  I  have  lately  received  from  his  majesty  strict  orders  to  support  his  Constitutional  authority  within 
this  government,  I  can  not  sit  still  and  see  so  notorious  a  violation  of  it  as  the  calling  an  assembly  of  people 
by  private  persons  only.  For  a  meeting  of  the  deputies  of  the  towns  is  an  assembly  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  and  it  is  not  the  calling  it  a  Conunittee  or  Convention  that  will 
alter  the  nature  of  the  thing.  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the  gentlemen  who  so  hastily  issued  the  sum- 
mons for  this  meeting  were  not  aware  of  the  high  nature  of  the  offense  they  were  committing ;  and  the}^ 
who  have  obeyed  them  have  not  well  considered  of  the  penalties  which  they  will  incur  if  they  should  persist 
in  continuing  their  session,  and  doing  business  therein.  A  present  ignorance  of  the  law  may  excuse  what 
is  past ;  a  step  further  will  take  away  that  plea.  It  is,  therefore,  my  duty  to  interpose  this  instant,  before 
it  is  too  late.  I  do,  therefore,  earnestly  admonish  you  that  instantly,  and  before  you  do  any  business,  you 
break  up  this  assembly,  and  separate  yourselves.  I  speak  to  you  now  as  a  friend  to  the  province  aiid  a 
well-wisher  to  the  individuals  of  it.  But  if  you  should  pay  no  regard  to  this  admonition,  I  must,  as  govern- 
or, assert  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  in  a  more  public  manner.  For  assure  yourselves  (I  speak  firom  in 
struction)  the  king  it  determined  to  maintain  hit  entire  tovereignty  over  thit  province,  and  whoever  shall  per- 
sist in  usurping  any  of  the  rights  of  it  will  repent  of  his  rashness.  Fba.  Bern  aiid. 
««ProTinoe  Hoiue,  Sept  S9d,  1768.'* 

A  respectful  reply  to  this  proclamation,  signed  by  Mr.  Cushing  in  behalf  of  the  Convention,  vnis  sent  to 
the  governor,  but  he  refused  to  receive  the  message. 

'  There  were  eight  ships — the  Beaver,  Senegal,  Martin,  Glasgow,  Mermaid,  Romney,  Launoeston,  and 
Bonetta.  In  the  Boston  Journal  of  the  Timet  of  September  29th,  1768,  I  find  the  following :  "  The  fleet 
vras  brought  to  anchor  near  Castle  William  ;  that  night  there  was  throwing  of  sky-rockets,  and  those  pass- 
ing in  boats  observed  great  rejoicings,  and  that  the  Yankee  Doodle  Song*  was  the  capital  piece  in  the  band 

-*  This  air,  with  qnaint  words,  was  known  in  Cromwell's  time.    See  notice  in  tiie  Appendix.    Oar  lyric  poet,  Q.  P.  Mosais, 
Esq.,  in  the  following  pleasant  song,  in  meter  adapted  to  tlie  air  gives  a  version  of 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  TANKEE  DOODLE. 

Once  on  a  time  old  Johnny  Bull  flew  in  a  raging  fliry, 

And  swore  that  Jonathan  should  have  no  trials,  sir,  by  jury  ; 

That  no  elections  should  be  held  across  the  briny  waters : 

And  now  said  he,  "  I'll  tax  the  txa  of  all  his  sons  and  daughters." 

Then  down  he  sate  in  burly  state,  and  bluster'd  like  a  grandee, 

And  in  derision  made  a  tune  call'd  "  Yankee  doodle  dandy." 

"  Yankee  doodle"— these  are  facts—"  Yankee  doodle  dandy : 
My  son  of  wax,  your  tea  TU  tax ;  you— Yankee  doodle  dandy." 
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of  the  giuns  of  the  ships,  the  troops,  ahout  sevea  hundred  in  number,  landed  with  charged 
muskets,  fixed  bayonets,  colors  flying,  drums  beating,  and  every  other  military  parade  usual 
on  entering  a  conquered  oity^f  an  enemy.  A  part  of  the  troops  encamped  on  the  Common, 
and  part  occupied  Faneuil  Hall  and  the  town-house.  Cannons  were  placed  in  front  of  the 
latter;  passengers  in  the  streets  were  challenged,  and  other  aggravating  circumstances  at- 
tended the  entrance  of  the  troops.  Every  strong  feeling  of  the  New  Englander  was  out- 
raged, his  Sabbath  was  desecrated,  his  worship  was  disturbed,  his  liberty  was  infringed 
upon.  The  people  became  greatly  exasperated  ;  mutual  hatred,  deep  and  abiding,  was  en- 
gendered between  the  citizens  and  the  soldiers,  and  the  terms  rebel  and  tyrant  were  daily 
bandied  between  them. 

All  Americans  capable  of  intelligent  thought  sympathized  with  Massachusetts,  and  the 
engine  of  non-importation  agreements,  which  worked  so  powerfully  against  the  Stamp  Act, 
was  put  in  motion  with  increased  energy.*  These  associations  became  general  in  all  the 
colonies,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Assemblies.  An  agreement,  presented  by  Washington 
in  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  was  signed  by  every  member,  and  the  patriotism  of 
the  people  was  every  where  displayed  by  acts  of  self-denial.' 

of  music We  liow  behold  Boston  surrounded,  at  a  time  of  profound  peace,  by  about  fourteen  ship« 

of  war,  with  springs  on  their  cables  and  their  broadsides  to  the  town  !  If  the  people  of  England  could  but 
look  into  the  town,  they  would  see  the  utmost  good  order  and  observance  of  the  laws,  and  that  this  mighty 
armament  has  no  either  rebellion  to  subdue  than  what  existed  in  the  brain  or  letter  of  the  inveterate  G^--- — r 
B d  and  the  detested  commis rs  of  c s." 

"  October  3.  In  King  [now  State]  Street,  the  soldiers  being  gathered,  a  proclamation  was  read,  offering 
a  reward  of  ten  guineas  to  such  soldier  as  should  inform  of  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  seduce  him  from 
the  service." 

"  October  6.  In  the  morning  nine  or  ten  soldiers  of  Colonel  Carres  regiment  were  severely  whipped*on 
the  Common.     To  behold  Britons  scourged  by  negro  drummers  was  a  new  and  very  disagreeable  spectacle.^' 

'  The  non-importation  agreement  of  the  people  of  Boston  was,  substantially,  that  they  would  not  import 
any  goods  for  the  fall  of  1768,  except  those  already  ordered ;  that  they  would  not  import  any  goods  from 
Great  Britain  from  the  1st  of  January,  1769,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1770,  except  salt,  coals,  fish-hooks  and 
lines,  hemp  and  duck,  bar  lead  and  shot,  wool  cards  and  card  wires ;  that  they  would  not  import  on  their 
ovni  account,  or  on  conmiission,  or  purchase  from  any  who  should  import,  from  any  other  colony  in  Amer- 
ica, from  January,  1769,  to  January,  1770,  any  tea,  paper,  glass,  or  painters'  colors,  until  the  act  imposing 
duties  on  those  articles  should  be  repealed. 

'  A  letter  from  Newport,  published  in  a  New  York  paper  in  January,  1768,  remarks  that,  at  an  afternoon 
visit  of  ladies,  ^'  It  vras  resolved  that  those  who  could  spin  ought  to  be  employed  in  that  way,  and  those  who 
could  not  should  reel.  When  the  time  arrived  for  drinking  tea,  bohea  and  hyperion  were  provided,  and  every 
one  of  the  ladies  judiciously  rejected  the  poisonous  bohea,  and  unanimously,  to  their  very  great  honor,  pre- 
ferred the  balsamic  hyperion.^'  The  hyperion  here  spoken  of  was  of  domestic  manufacture — the  dried  leaves 
of  the  raspberry  plant. 

John  aent  tlie  tea  finom  o'er  the  sea,  with  heavy  duties  rated ; 

Bat  whether  hyaon  or  bohea  I  never  heard  it  itated. 

Then  Jonathan  to  pout  began— he  laid  a  strong  embargo— 

'*ru  drink  no  tsa,  by  Jove  I**  so  he  threw  overboard  the  carga 

Then  Johnny  sent  a  regiment,  big  words  and  looks  to  bandy. 

Whose  martial  band,  when  near  the  land,  play'd  **Tankee  doodle  dandy.** 
"Yankee  doodle—keep  it  op— Yankee  doodle  dandy— 
ril  poison  with  a  tax  your  cup ;  yov— Yankee  doodle  dandy.** 

.    A  long  war  ttien  they  had,  in  which  John  was  at  last  deifeated, 
And  "  Yankee  doodle"  was  the  march  to  which  his  troops  retreated. 
Cute  Jonathan,  to  see  them  fly,  could  not  restrain  his  laughter; 
*«  That  tunc,"  said  he,  *'  suits  to  a  T.    Ill  sing  it  ever  after.** 
Old  Johnny's  face,  to  his  disgrace,  was  flush'd  with  beer  and  brandy, 
E*en  while  he  swore  to  sing  no  more  this  "  Yankee  doodle  bandy." 

Yankee  doodle-^o.  ha,  he— Yankee  doodle  dandy, 

We  kept  the  tune,  but  not  the  tear- Yankee  doodle  dandy. 

r  ve  told  you  now  the  origin  of  this  most  lively  ditty, 
Which  Johnny  Bull  dUHkes  as  <'  dull  and  stupid"— what  a  pity  I 
With  "  Hail  Columbia**  it  is  sung,  in  chorus  ftiU  and  hearty— 
On  land  and  main  we  breathe  the  strain  John  made  for  his  tea  par^. 
No  matter  how  we  rhyme  the  words,  die  music  speaks  them  handy, 
And  Where's  the  fair  can't  sing  the  af  r  of  **  Yankee  doodle  dandy  1** 
Yankee  doodle,  firm  and  true— Yankee  doodle  dandy- 
Yankee  doodle,  doodle  doo,  Yankee  doodle  dandy. 

Hh 


Tba  Duka  of  Onftoo. 
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IB  ooiuidei  foi  a  moment  tho  acta  of  the  Brituh  Farliament  at  thii  jiioetnra.  It  s*- 
D  tha  6th  of  Norembei.  Pitt  wae  ill  at  hu  oountry  wat,  TownBhend  wa> 
dead,  and  the  Doke  of  Crrafton,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  Seoretariee  of  State  in  the  Rockingham  ad- 
miniitntion,  wu  retllf  at  the  head  of  this  nnpopu- 
lar  miniatry.  He  wu  an  able,  itnight-forward  pal- 
iticiao,  a  warm  adnurer  and  friend  of  Pitt,  and  a  finn 
■upporter  of  his  principles.'  The  kii^,  in  his  speeeh 
from  the  throne,  alluded  to  fresh  troohles  in  America, 
and  denounced,  in  itTong  terms,  the  lebellioua  spirit 
evinced  by  Massachusetts.  The  reeponac  of  minis- 
ters assured  the  king  of  their  determination  to  main- 
tain "  the  supreme  authority  of  Great  ^tain  over 
every  part  of  the  British  empire."  The  address  was 
adopted  in  the  Hoose  of  Lords,  but  met  considerable 
opposition  in  the  Commons,  where  the  oppressive  acts 
of  the  goveinment  toward  Acoerica  were  severely 
criticised. 

Early  in  January  the  consideration  of  Amerieaa 
afiain  was  taken  up  in  Parliament.  The  petition 
from  the  Boston  Convention  was  contemptuously  re- 
jected ;  the  Lards  recommended,  in  an  address  to  the 
'  king,  the  transmission  of  instructions  to  the  Goventor 
of  Mastachatetts  to  obtain  full  iniormation  of  all  treasons,  and  to  transmit  the  ofienders  to 
England,  to  be  tried  there  under  a  statute  of  the  35th  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  provided  for 
the  pmiishment  of  treason  committed  out  of  the  king^dom.  The  address  was  apposed  in  the 
Conmions  by  Pownall  (who  had  been  Governor  of  Massachusetts^),  Burke,  Barr^,  and 
Dowdeswall.  The  latter  denounced  the  measure  as  "  unfit  to  remedy  the  disorders," 
and  as  "  cruel  to  the  Americans  and  injurious  to  England."  He  also  censured  Hillsboroagh 
for  taking  the  responsibility,  dnring  the  recess  of  Parliament,  of  ordering  colonial  governors  to 
dissolve  the  Assemblies.  Burke  thundered  his  eloquent  anathemas  against  the  measure. 
"  At  the  request  of  an  exasperated  governor,"  he  exclaimed,  "  we  are  called  upon  to  agree 
to  an  addreai  advising  the  king  to  put  in  force  againiit  the  Americans  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII. 
And  why  ?  Because  yon  can  not  trust  the  juries  of  that  country '.  Sir,  that  word  must 
convey  horror  to  every  feeling  mind.  If  yon  have  not  a  party  among  two  millions  of  people, 
you  must  either  change  your  plan  of  government,  or  renounce  the  colonies  forever."  Even 
Grenville,  the  author  of  the  Stamp  Act,  opposed  the  measure  as  futile  and  unjust  Yet  the 
juurrss,  address  and  resolutions  accompanying  it  were  concurred  in  by  a  majority  of  oiw 
'^        hundred  and  fifly-five  against  eighty-nine,' 

On  the  8th  of  February  Mr.  Rose  Fuller  moved  to  recommit  the  address,  for  he  >aw  in 
the  proposed  rigor  toward  the  Americans  the  portents  of  great  evil  to  the  natbn.  He  al- 
luded to  the  miserable  attempts  to  collect  a  revenue  in  America,  and  the  monstrous  evils 
growing  out  of  them.     "  As  for  money,"  he  said,  "  all  that  sum  might  be  oollected  in  Lon- 

In  BoatoD  a  portf  of  xane  forty  or  Qfty  yoong  ladies,  calling  tbenuelTBS  Dutghten  of  Liberty,  met  at  dte 
boDse  or  the  Rev.  Mr.  MoreheaJI,  where  diey  amused  themselves  daring  the  day  wiUi  spiiuiiiig  "  two  hood- 
red  and  thirty-two  akeiiu  a!  yarn,  some  very  floe,  wbioh  were  given  lo  the  worthy  paator,  aeveral  of  the  party 
being  membera  of  hit  ooDgrega:lion."  Nnmemas  iipeatatora  oane  in  to  admire  them.  Refieshmeota  were 
iodo^ed  in,  and  "the  whole  was  ooneloded  with  many  agreeable  tones,  anthenu,  and  liberty  songs,  with 
great  jndt{ment ;  fine  voices  performing,  which  were  aninutted,  in  all  their  several  parts,  by  ■  number  of  the 
Sons  of  Liberty."     It  is  added  that  there  were  upward  of  one  hnndred  spinnen  in  Mr.  Morebead'i  sooiety. 

'  TheDokeof  Grafton  wu  the  nobleman  to  whom  the  oelabratad  "  Jonins"  addreved  eleven  of  his  sooroh- 
ing  iellen.  In  tbeee  he  ii  represented  a*  a  moat  unscrupnhNis  libertine  in  morals.  He  saoceeded  his  graod- 
hlher  in  the  family  hoDors  in  ITST.     He  died  oa  the  II th  of  March,  1811,  aged  geventy-five  years. 

■  Caveodish'a  Oehalas. 
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don  at  less  than  half  the  expense."'  Pownall,  after  aUuding  to  the  early  settlement  of  Amer- 
ica, the  privations  of  the  people,  their  virtues  and  courage,  perseverance  and  enterprise,  re- 
marked, "  But  now  that  spirit,  equally  strong  and  equally  inflamed,  has  hut  a  slight  and 
trifling  sacrifice  to  make ;  the  Americans  have  not  a  country  to  leave,  hut  a  country  to  de- 
fend ;  and  have  not  friends  and  relatives  to  leave  and  forsake,  hut  friends  and  relatives  to 
mnte  with  and  stand  hy  in  one  common  union."  But  all  efibrts  to  avert  the  evil  were  vain  ; 
Mr.  Fuller's  motion  was  negatived  hy  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  against 
sixty-five. 

Lord  North  had  succeeded  Charles  Townshend  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     He  he- 
gan  his  long  career  of  oppositibn  to  the  Americans  hy  oflering  a  resolution,  on  the  14th 

of  March,  that  a  respectful  petition  or  remonstrance 
from  the  people  of  New  York  should  not  be  received.     This- 
proposition,  which  was  adopted,  called  up  Colonel  Barr6. 
He  reminded  the  House  that  he  had  predicted  all  that  would 
happen  on  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  he  now  plain- 
ly warned  ministers  that,  if  they  persisted  in  their  wretched 
course  of  oppression,  the  whole  continent  of  North  America 
would  rise  in  arms,  and  those  colonies,  perhaps,  be  lost  to  En- 
gland forever.     But  the  British  Legislature,  blinded  by  igno- 
rance of  Americans  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  seem- 
ed now  still  more  blind,  because  of  films  of  prejudice  gener- 
ated by  a  false  national  pride.     The  motion  of  Lord  North 
prevailed — ^the  petition  was  refused  acceptance. 
Gage  went  to  Boston  in  October,  to  enforce  the  req- 
%■  //  Pfl^ ''  -^     uisitions  of  the  Quartering  Act.     But  he  found  none  to 

co-operate  with  him  except  Grovemor  Bernard,  whose  aseal  in 
his  majesty's  service  had  procured  him  a  baronetcy,  at  the 
king's  expense.  The  Council  and  the  select-men  declined  to  act,  and  Gage  was  obliged  to 
hire  houses  for  the  troops,  and  provide  many  articles  for  them  out  of  his  own  military  chest. 
Thus  matters  remained  until  spring,  when  inteUigence  of  the  several  acts  of  Parliament 
against  Massachusetts  aroused  the  fiercest  sentiments  of  opposition,  short  of  actual  rebellion, 
throughout  the  colonies.  Legislative  Assemblies  spoke  out  boldly,  and  for  this  crime  they 
were  dissolved  by  royal  governors.  Yet  amid  all  the  excitement  the  colonists  held  out  the 
olive  branch  of  peace  and  reconciliation. 

The  Massachusetts  Assembly  convened  in  May,  and  resolved  that  it  wa«  incon-    |f„3i, 
sistent  with  their  dignity  and  freedom  to  deliberate  in  the  midst  of  an  armed  force,      ^^^ 
and  that  the  presence  of  a  military  and  naval  armament  was  a  breach  of  privilege.     They 
refused  to  enter  upon  the  business  of  supplies,  or  any  thing  else  but  a  redress  of  grievances, 
and  petitioned  the  governor  to  remove  the  troops  from  Boston.     He  not  only  refused,  but 
adjourned  the  Assembly  to  Cambridge,  when  he  informed  them  that  he  was  going  to 
England  to  lay  a  statement  of  the  afiairs  of  the  colony  before  the  king.     The  House 
unanimously  voted  a  petition  to  his  majesty,  asking  the  removal  of  Bernard  forever ;  and  also 
adopted  a  resolution,  declaring  that  the  establishment  of  a  standing  army  in  the  colony,  in 
time  of  peace,  was  an  invasion  of  natural  rights,  a  violation  of  the  British  Constitution,  high- 

'  It  has  been  said  that  when  Charles  Townshend's  project  of  taxation  was  in  agitation,  the  English  mer- 
chants offered  to  pay  the  taxes,  or  an  equivalent  for  them,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  provokiog  Uie  Amer- 
icans  and  losing  their  trade. — Pictorial  History  of  the  Reign  of  Oeorge  III.^  i.,  72. 

*  Frederic,  Earl  of  Guilford,  better  known  as  Lord  North,  was  a  man  of  good  parts,  sincerely  attached  to 
English  liberty,  and  oonscientioos  in  the  performance  of  all  his  duties.  Like  many  other  statesmen  of  hit 
time,  he  utterly  misapprehended  the  character  of  the  American  people,  and  could  not  perceive  the  justice 
of  their  claims.  Devoted  to  his  king  and  country,  he  labored  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  crown  and  the 
unity  of  the  realm,  but  in  so  doing  he  aided  in  bringing  fearful  misery  upon  the  Americans  for  a  time.  He 
was  a  persuasive  orator,  a  fair  logician,  amiable  in  private  life,  and  correct  in  his  morals.  He  was  afflicted 
with  blindness  during  the  last  years  of  his  life.     He  died  July,  1792,  aged  sixty  years. 
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ly  dangerous  to  the  people,  and  unprecedented.     The  governor,  finding  the  members  inoorri- 
Aaguati.    ^^^^i  dissolved  the  Assembly,  and  sailed  for  England,'  leaving  the  colony  in  charge 
1769.       of  yg  lieutenant,  Thomas  Hutchinson. 

The  effects  of  the  non-importation  agreements  upon  English  commerce  again  brought  min- 
isters to  their  senses.  The  English  merchants  were  really  more  injured  by  the  acts  of  Par- 
liament than  the  Americans,  and  they  joined  their  petitions  with  those  of  the  colonists  for  a 
repeal  of  the  noxious  acts.'  Under  the  direction  of  Lord  North,  ELillsborough  sent  a  circu- 
lar letter  to  the  colonies,  intimating  that  the  duties  upon  all  articles  enumerated  in  the  late 
act  would  be  taken  ofi*,  as  a  measure  of  expediency,  except  on  tea.  This  would  be  a  partial 
relief  from  the  burden,  but  not  a  removal  of  the  cause  of  complaint.  The  principle  was  the 
same  whether  duties  were  exacted  on  one  article  or  a  dozen,  and  so  long  as  the  assumed  right 
of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies  was  practically  enforced  in  the  smallest  degree,  so  long  the 
Americans  felt  their  rights  infringed.  Principle,  not  expediency,  was  their  motive  of  action, 
and,  therefore,  the  letter  of  Hillsborough  had  no  effect  in  quieting  the  disturbed  ocean  of  pop- 
ular feeling.  The  year  1769  closed  without  any  apparent  approximation  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  American  colonies  to  a  reconciliation. 

'  Franois  Bernard  was  Grovernor  of  New  Jersey  after  Governor  Belcher,  in  1756.  He  succeeded  Pow- 
nall  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1760,  and  held  the  office  nine  years.  The  first  years  of  his  adminis* 
tration  were  satisfactory  to  the  inhabitants,  but,  associating  himself  with  ministers  in  their  taxation  schemes, 
he  became  odious  to  the  Massachusetts  people.  His  first  false  step  was  the  appointment  of  Hutchinson  chief 
justice  instead  of  the  elder  Otis.  When  difficulties  arose  under  the  Stamp  Act  and  kindred  measures,  Ber- 
nard was  unfit  for  his  position,  for  he  had  no  talent  for  conciliation,  and  was  disposed  to  use  British  power 
more  prodigally  than  British  justice  in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  laws.  He  was  created  a  baronet 
in  the  summer  of  1769.     He  never  returned  to  America  after  leaving  it,  and  died  in  Enghind  in  June,  1779. 

'  The  exports  from  England  to  America,  which  in  1768  had  amounted  to  $1 1,890,000,  $660,000  being 
in  tea,  had  fallen  in  1769  to  $8,170,000,  the  tea  being  only  $220,000. — Murray's  United  Stalet,  i.,  352. 

PownaU,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  in  Parlltunent,  also  showed  that  the  total  produce  of  the  new  taxes  for 
the  first  year  had  been  less  than  $80,000,  and  that  the  expenses  of  the  new  custom-house  arrangements  had 
reduced  the  net  profits  of  the  crown  revenue  in  the  colonies  to  only  $1475,  while  the  extraordinary  military 
expenses  in  America  amounted,  for  the  same  time,  to  $850,000. — Hiidreth,  ii.,  552. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

"  There  is  a  spirit  working  in  the  world, 

Like  to  a  silent,  subterranean  fire ; 
Tet,  ever  and  anon,  some  monarch  hurlM 

Aghast  and  pale  attests  its  fearful  ire, 
The  dungeon'd  nations  now  once  more  respire 

The  keen  and  stirring  air  of  liberty. 

The  struggling  giant  wakes,  and  feels  he's  free ; 
By  Delphi's  fountain-cave  that  ancient  choir 

Resume  their  song ;  the  Greek  astonished  hears, 

And  the  old  altar  of  his  worship  rears. 

Sound  on,  fair  sisters !  sound  your  boldest  lyres — 

Peal  your  old  harmonies  as  from  the  spheres. 

Unto  strange  gods  too  long  we've  bent  the  knee. 

The  trembling  mind,  too  long  and  patiently." 

Geobob  Hxll. 

"  Grand  jurors,  and  sherifls,  and  lawyers  we'll  spurn ; 
As  judges,  we'll  all  take  the  bench  in  our  turn. 
And  ait  the  whole  term  without  pension  or  fee. 
Nor  CusHiMG  nor  Sswall  look  graver  than  we. 
Our  wigs,  though  they're  rusty,  are  decent  enough ; 
Our  aprons,  though  black,  are  of  durable  stuflf; 
Array'd  in  such  gear,  the  laws  we'll  explain, 
That  poor  people  no  more  shall  have  cause  to  complain." 

Honbywood's  "  Radical  Somo." 

E  have  considered,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  moet  important  events,  dur- 
ing the  first  nine  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  having  any  bear- 
ing on  the  devolution.     We  have  seen  the 
■^-..^  germs  of  oppression,  planted  at  difierent  times 

from  the  era  of  the  Restoration,  springing  into 
life  and  vigor,  and  bearing  the  bitter  fruit  of  tyranny ;  and  observed 
the  bold  freemen  of  America  pruning  its  most  noxious  branches,  and  trampling 
in  the  dust  its  "  apples  of  Sodom."  We  have  seen  the  tide  of  British  power 
swelling  high,  and  menacing,  and  beheld  the  firm  rock  of  sound  principles  fearlessly  breast- 
ing its  billows,  and  hurling  them  back  toward  their  source.  We  have  seen  a  loyal  people, 
warmly  attached  to  the  person  of  their  sovereign,  and  venerating  the  laws  of  their  father, 
land,  goaded,  by  ministerial  ignorance  and  haughty  indifference  respecting  the  clftims  of  right 
when  interfering  with  expediency,  to  the  assumption  of  manly  defiance  both  of  king  and  Par- 
liament, until  hireling  butchers,  with  pike  and  bayonet,  were  seated  in  their  midst  to  <<  harass 
the  people  and  eat  out  theift  substance."     We  now  behold  them  pressed  to  the  alternative 

TO  FIOHT  OR  BE  SLAVES. 

For  several  years  the  newspaper  press  had  been  rapidly  growing  in  political  importance, 
and  the  vehicle  of  mere  general  news  became  the  channd  of  pc^ticaT  and'soeial  enlighten- 
ment. In  proportion  to  the  development  of  its  power  and  the  creation.of  publie  opinion  fa- 
vorable to  its  views,  was  the  increase  of  its  boldness,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1 770.  the  Amer- 
ican press  was  not  only  united  in  sentiment,  but  almost  as  fearless  in  the  expression  of  polit- 
ical and  religious  opinions  as  the  newspapers  of  the  present  day.  American  liberty  was  its 
theme,  and  almost  every  sheet,  whether  newspaper,  almanac,  traet,  or  hand-bill,  issued  at 
this  time,  was  tinctured,  if  not  absolutely  pervaded,  by  the  absorbing  topic.     I  have  before 
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me  •  copy  of  Bickentafi^a  Boaton  Almuiac  for  1770,  the  title-page  of  which  >s  here  given, 
with  a  fac-Bimile  of  the  engrAving  that  «donu  it.     The  portrait  of  Otig  U  supported  on  one 

ude  hy  Liberty,  and  on 
the  other  by  Hercolec, 
or  PerKverance.  At  the 
feet  of  the  latter,  uncoil- 
ing, preparatory  to  atrik- 
iDg  a  blow,  ii  the  venom- 
-j  001  rattlesnake,  an  eco- 
.'  blent  used  on  lome  of  the 
colonial  flaga  when  the 
war  began.  This  was 
flignificant  of  the  inten- 
tion of  America,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Sjurit 
of  Liberty,  to  perscvert, 
and  strike  a  deadly  blow, 
if  necessary.  The  poet- 
ry and  maxims  of  the  al- 
manac are  replete  with 
political  sentiments  fa- 
vorable to  freedom ;  and 
its  pages  contain  the  cel- 
ebrated "  Massachusott 
Song  ofLOerty,"  which 
became  almost  as  popular 
throughout  the  colooiee  as 
did  Robert  Treat  Faine's 
"  Adams  and  Liberty"  at 
a  later  day.'  It  is  belier- 
ed  to  have  been  written 
by  Mn.  Mercy  Warren. 

Party  lines  began  now 
to  be  strictly  drawn,  and 
the  old  names  of  Whig 
and  Tory,  used  in  En- 
gland toward  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century, 
and  recently  revived,  were 
adopted  here,  the  fonner 
being  assumed  by  thoae 
w^o  opposed  Parliainenl- 
ary  taxation,  and  the  lat- 
ter apphed  to  those  who 
favored  it.'  In  Boston 
the  wound  inflicted  by 
Bernard,  in  the  introduction  of  soldiers,  was  daily  feetering.  A  weekly  paper,  the  ■'  Journal 
of  the  Times,"  fostered  the  most  bitter  animosity  against  the  soldiers,  by  the  pobtication  of 
all  sorts  of  stories  concerning  them,  some  true,  bot  many  more  felse  and  garbled.  Daily 
quarrels  between  citizens  and  soldiers  occurred  upon  the  Common  and  in  the  streets  ;  and 


Pctnled  b;  UEDf  ud  FLEEHIKQ,  ind  to  be  SOLD  br  lOBH  HKIN,  it  Ibe 
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*  We  give  on  ihe  ftdlowiog  page  a  oi^  cd'  the  HsssachiMetta  Scmg  of  Libertj,  vith  tbe  m 
ia  the  ilM<Mi  Mmanac. 

*  See  Bote,  page  71. 
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Mmthniwtti  Song  of  Ubwiy. 


the  £M$t  that  Mr.  Otis  had  heen  severely  heatea  vnth  fists  and  canes,  in  a  oofiee-house,  by 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SONG  OP  LIBERTY. 


ITJUJ^rrriri' 


fr\r]''i  itirrrjirr  rtir  i^' 


Fao-sduui  of  tub  Uvnc 

**  Come  iwbUow  your  bompen,  ye  TotUb,  tad  ro«r, 
That  the  Sonf  of  fidr  Freedom  ere  hampoi'd  once  more ; 
But  know  that  no  Cuttkroatt  our  tpiriti  tan  tame, 
Nor  a  hoft  of  Oppmaora  ahan  amolher  the  flame. 

**/n  Frtdom  w^re  burnt  m^t  ^*  Sana  oftka  hnoa, 
WiU  nevar  aurrtaderf 
Bat  maaar  to  drfead  kar. 
And  aeom  to  ntrviM^  iftatabU  to  aam» 

"  Oar  grandalres,  bleaa'd  heroea,  well  glre  them  a  tear, 
Mor  aolly  thefar  bonora  by  atooping  to  ibar ; 
llirongh  deatfaa  and  throng^  dangera  their  TrapkUa  thej 
We  dare  be  thefar  Riaaia,  nor  will  be  outdone. 
"/»  Fratdom  te^ra  bom,  4c. 

"  Let  tyrants  and  miniona  pretome  to  detpiae^ 
Encroach  on  our  RioBra,  and  make  Fbbxdom  their  prise ; 
The  frulta  of  tteir  r^rtne  they  nerer  abaU  leeep, 
Thou^  vengeance  may  nod,  yet  how  abort  ia  her  aleep. 
**In  Freedom  ta^ra  bontt  fye, 

"The  tree  which  proud  Haman  for  Mordaeai  rear^     -  ■ 
Btanda  recorded,  ttut  Tirtue  endanger'd  la  apared;  ■ 
That  roguea,  whom  no  bounda  and  no  lawa  can  reatraln, 
If  uat  be  Btripp'd  of  their  bonora  and  humbled  again, 
''ill  Fftadoat  amta  oam,  ifC» 

**  Our  wlTea  and  our  babea,  aCQl  protectedL  a  hall  know  . 
Tlioae  who  dare  to  be  free  ahall  forerer  be  ao ; 
On  tbeae  arma  and  tbeae  hearts  they  may  safely  rdy 
For  in  freedom  well  lire,  or  like  i^Braa*  well  die. 
**In  Fraadom  w^ra  bom,  4cl 

**  Te  Inaolent  Tfranu!  lyho  wlab  to  enthrall ; 
Te  Miniona,  ye  Plaeoaent  Pkapa,  Penaionara,  all; 
*How  short  la  your  triumph,  how  feeble  your  tnia^ 
Your  honor  must  wither  and  nod  to  the  duat 
**  In  Fraadom  w^ra  bom,  ^ 

**  When  oppreaa'd  and  approadi*d,  our  Kim  we  iiiq»lofek 
BlUl  flrmly  perauaded  our  Riobts  hell  leatore; 
When  o^  hearts  beat  to  arma  to  defbnd  a  juat  rig^ 
Our  monarch  rulea  tiiere,  and  forUda  ua  to  flghL 
"Is  Fraadom  w^ra  bom,  4e. 

**  Not  the  glitter  of  arma  nor  the  dread  of  a  ftuy 
Could  make  ua  submit  to  their  chalna  for  a  day; 
Withheld  by  alTeetton,  on  Britona  we  call. 
Prevent  the  fierce  conflict  which  throatona  your  fUL 
**/»  Fraadom  w^ra  bom,  ^ 

"  An  agea  ahall  speak  wltli  amaxe  and  applauae 
Of  the  prudence  we  abow  in  support  of  our  eauae: 
Aaaured  of  our  aalety,  a  Bnuwawicac  atill  reigna, 
Wboee  free  loyal  aubjeda  are  atrangera  to  ehaina. 
Ts  FVissitoai  w4ra  bam,  ^ 

**  Than  Jala  hand  In  hand,  brave  AMXUCAifa  aB, 
To  be  free  ia  to  live,  to  be  alavea  ia  to  ftll ; 
Haa  the  land  auch  a  daatard  aa  acorna  not  a  Loaxi, 
Who  dreada  not  a  fatter  much  more  than  a  awordi 
"H  F^aadam  w^ra  bam,"  ^ai 
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one  of  the  commissionen  of  customs  and  his  friends,^  produced  the  utmost  excitement,  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  open  hostility  was  prevented.  Numerous  fights  with  strag- 
gling soldiers  occurred,  and  a  crisis  speedily  arrived. 

While  the  non-importation  agreements  were  generally  adhered  to  faithfully,  there  were  a 
few  merchants  who,  loving  mammon  more  than  liberty,  violated  their  obligations.  In  Bos- 
ton they  coalesced  with  the  military  officers,  and  many  of  the  proscribed  articles  were  im- 
ported in  the  names  of  the  latter,  ostensibly  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers.  Many  goods  were 
January  23,     brought  in  and  sold  under  this  cover.     This  fact  became  known,  and  a  meeting* 

1770.  Qf  citizens  was  held  at  Faneuil  Hall  to  consider  it.  Spirited  resolutions  were 
adopted,  among  which  was  one  agreeing  not  only  **  totally  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  tea" 
(the  excepted  article  mentioned  in  iHillsborough's  letter),  and  from  other  of  the  enumerated 
articles,  but  that  they  would  use  all  proper  measures  to  prevent  a  violation  of  the  non-im- 
'portation  pledges.  From  that  time  tea  was  a  proscribed  article,  and  the  living  principle 
of  opposition  to  British  oppression  was  strongly  manifested  by  the  unanimity  with  which  the 
pleasant  beverage  was  discarded. 

Early  in  February  the  females  of  Boston  made  a  public  movement  on  the  sub- 
ject of  non-importation,  and  the  mistresses  of  three  hundred  families  subscribed 
their  names  to  a  league,  binding  themselves  not  to  drink  any  tea  until  the  Revenue  Act  was 
repealed.     Three  days  afterward  the  young  ladies  followed  the  example  of  the 
matrons,  and  multitudes  signed  a  document  in  the  following  terms :  "  We,  the 
daughters  of  those  patriots  who  have,  and  do  now,  appear  for  the  public  interest,  and  in  that 
principally  regard  their  posterity — as  such,  do  with  pleasure  engage  with  them  in  denying 
ourselves  the  drinking  of  foreign  tea,  in  hopes  to  frustrate  a  plan  which  tends  to  deprive  a 
whole  community  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  life."     All  classes  were  thoroughly  imbued  with 
patriotism,  and  even  the  children  were  sturdy  asserters  of  natural  rights.* 

Disregarding  these  expressions  of  public  sentiment,  a  few  merchants  in  Boston  continued 
to  sell  the  proscribed  articles.  Among-  them  were  Theophilus  Lillie  -and  four  others,  who 
were  particularly  bold  in  their  unpopular  conduct.  To  designate  his  store  as  one  to  be 
February  23,    shunuod,  a  mob.  Consisting  chiefly  of  half-grown  boys,  raised  a  rude  wooden  head 

1770.  upon  a  pole  near  Lillie's  door,  having  upon  it  the  names  of  the  other  importers. 
A  hand  was  attached  \o  it,  with  the  dexter  finger  pointing  to  Lillie's  establishment.  The 
merchant  was  greatly  irritated.  One  of  his  friends,  named  Richardson,  a  stout,  rough  man, 
tried  to  persuade  a  countryman  to  prostrate  the  pageant  by  running  his  wagon  against  it. 

*  Robinson,  one  of  the  oommissioners,  had  made  such  representations  of  Mr.  Otis  in  Britain  as  provoked 
him  to  make  a  publication  in  the  Boston  Gazette  on  the  subject.  For  some  depression  used  in  that  article 
Robinson  attempted  to  pull  Otis's  nose  at  a  coffee-house.  *  An  affray  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Otis  was  so  se- 
verely beaten  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city  and  retire  to  his  country  residence.  From  the  injuries^ 
then  received  he  never  thoroughly  recovered.  Heavy  damages  (£2000)  were  awarded  him  against  Rob- 
inson for  the  assault,  but  Otis  generously  forgave  his  assailant,  and  refused  to  take  the  money. 

^  While  the  king's  troops  were  in  Boston,  an  incident  ooonrred  that  evinced  the  bold  spirit  of  even  the  lit- 
tle boys.  In  the  winter  they  were  in  the  habit  of  building  little  hills  of  snow,  and  sliding  down  them  to  the 
pond  on  the  Common,  for  amusement.  T^e  English  soldiers,  to  provoke  them,  would  often  beat  down  these 
hills.  On  one  Occasion,  having  rebuilt  their  hills,  and  finding,  on  their  return  from  school,  that  they  were 
again  demolished,  several  of  the  boys  determined  to  wait  upon  tbe  captain  and  complain  of  his  soldiers.  The 
officer  made  light  of  it,  and  the  soldiers  became  more  troublesome  than  ever.  At  last  a  meeting  of  the  lar- 
irer  boys  was  held,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  General  Gage,  the  commander-in-chief.  He  asked  why 
io  many  children  bad  caUed  upon  him.  **  We  come,  sir,"  said  the  tallest  boy,  "  to  demand  satisfaction." 
'^  What !"  said  the  general, ''  have  your  fathers  been  teaching  you  rebellion,  and  sent  you  to  exhibit  it  here?'* 
''  Nobody  sent  us,  sir,"  replied  the  boy,  while  his  eyes  flashed  and  cheek  reddened  at  the  imputation  of  re- 
bellion ;  ''  we  have  never  injured  or  insulted  your  troops,  but  they  have  trodden  down  our  snow-hills  and 
broken  the  ice  on  our  skating-grounds.  Wo  complained,  and  they  called  us  young  rebels,  and  told  us  to 
help  ourselves  if  we  could.  We  told  the  captain  of  this,  and  he  laughed  at  us.  Yesterday  our  works  were 
destroyed  the  third  time,  and  we  will  bear  it  no  longer.*'  The  nobler  feelings  of  the  general's  heart  were 
awakened,  and,  after  gazing  upon  them  in  silent  admiration  for  a  moment,  be  turned  to  an  officer  by  his  side, 
and  said,  ^^  The  very  children  here  draw  in  a  love  of  liberty  with  the  air  they  breathe.  You  may  go,  my 
brave  boys,  and  be  assured,  if  ray  troops  trouble  you  again,  they  shall  be  punished." — Losxing't  *'  1776," 
p.  90. 
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The  man  was  a  patriot,  and  refused,  and  Richardson  attempted  to  pull  it  down  himself. 
The  moh  pelted  him  with  dirt  and  stones,  and  drove  him  into  Lillie's  house.  Greatly  ex- 
asperated, Richardson  brought  out  a  musket  and  discharged  it,  without  aim,  into  the  crowd. 
A  lad  named  Christopher  Gore  (afterward  Grovemor  of  the  Common wealth^^^)  was  slight- 
ly wounded,  and  another,  Christopher  Snyder,  son  of  a  poor  widow,  was  killed.  The 
mob  seized  Richardson  and  an  associate  named  Wilmot,  and  carried  them  to  Faneuil  Hall> 
where  they  were  examined  and  committed  for  trial.  Richardson  was  found  guilty  of  mur- 
der, but  Lieutenant-governor  Hutchinson  refused  to  sign  his  death  warrant.  Afler  two 
years'  imprisonment,  he  was  pardoned  by  the  king. 

-  The  murder  of  the  boy  produced  a  great  sensation  throughout  the  country,  and  in  Boston 
it  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  most  solemn  pageant.  His  coffin,  covered  with  inscriptions, 
such  as  "  Innocence  itself  is  not  safe,''  and  others  of  like  tenor,  was  taken  to  Liberty  Tree, 
where  a  great  concourse  assembled,  and  thence  followed  the  remains  to  the  grave.  In  that 
procession  between  four  and  five  hundred  school-boys  took  the  lead.  Six  of  Snyder's  play- 
feUows  supported  the  coffin  ;  after  them  came  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased,  and 
nearly  fifleen  hundred  of  the  inhabitants.  The  bells  of  the  city  were  tolled,  and  those  of  the 
churches  in  the  neighboring  towns.  The  newspapers  were  filled  with  accounts  of  the  mur- 
der and  the  funeral,  and  little  Christopher  Snyder  was  apotheosized  as  the^rs^  martyr  in 
the  cause  of  American  liberty. 

A  more  serious  occurrence  took  place  a  few  days  afterward.  A  soldier,  passing  the  rope- 
walk  of  John  Grey,  got  into  a  quarrel  with  the  workmen,  and  was  severely  beaten.  He 
went  to  the  barracks,  and,  returning  with  some  comrades,  they  beat  the  rope-makers,  and 
chased  them  through  the  streets.  A  large  number  of  the  people  assembled  in  the  afternoon, 
determined  to  avenge  the  workmen,  but  were  stopped  by  the  military.  It  was  Friday,  and 
the  act  of  vengeance  was  deferred  until  Monday,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  Sabbath,  ^n^^y^  ^ 
On  the  evening  of  Monday,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  about  seven  hundred  men,  ^"^^ 
with  clubs  and  other  weapons,  assembled  in  King  (now  State)  Street,  shouting,  «  Let  us 
drive  out  these  rascals  !  They  have  no  business  here — drive  them  out !"  The  mob  speedi- 
ly augmented  in  numbers,  and  !lbdut  nine  o'clock  an  attack  was  made  upon  some  soldiers  in 
Dock  Square,  the  mob  shouting,  **  Town  bom,  turn  out !  Down  with  the  bloody  backs !" 
at  the  same  time  tearing  up  the  market-stalls.  The  fearful  cry  of  *'  Fire,  fire  !"  was  echoed 
through  the  town,  and  the  inhabitants  poured  into  the  streets  in  terror  and  confusion.  The 
whole  city  was  in  commotion,  and  before  midnight  the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  the  ringing 
of  the  alaruiA  bells  as  if  a  great  conflagration  was  raging,  and  the  rattle  of  musketry,  pro- 
duced a  fearful  uproar.  Two  or  three  leading  citizens  endeavored  to  persuade  the  mob  to 
disperse,  and  had,  in  a  measure,  secured  their  respectful  attention,  when  a  tall  man,  dressed 
in  a  scarlet  cloak,  and  wearing  a  white  wig,  suddenly  appeared  among  them,  and  commenced 
a  violent  harangue  against  the  government  officers  and  soldiers.  He  concluded  his  inflam- 
matory speech  by  a  loud  shout,  **  To  the  main  guard  !  to  the  main  guard  !"  The  populace 
echoed  the  shout  with  fearful  vehemence,  and,  separating  into  three  divisions,  took  diflerent 
routes  toward  the  quarters  of  the  main  guard.  As  one  of  these  divisions  was  passing  the 
custom-house,  a  boy  came  up,  and,  pointing  to  the  sentinel  on  duty  there,  cried  out,  **  That's 
the  scoundrel  who  knocked  me  down."*  Instantly  a  score  of  voices  shouted,  **  Let  us  knock 
him  down  !  Down  with  the  bloody  back  !  kill  him  !  kill  him  !"  The  sentinel  loaded  his 
musket,  the  mob  in  the  mean  while  pelting  him  with  pieces  of  ice  and  other  missiles,  and 
finally  attempting  to  seize  him.  He  ran  up  the  custom-house  steps,  but,  unable  to  procure 
admission,  called  to  the  main  guard  for  assistance.     Captain  Preston,  the  officer  of  the  day, 

'  This  boy  was  an  apprentice  to  a  barber  named  Piemont,  at  whose  shop  some  of  the  British  officers  were 
in  the  habit  of  shaving.  One  of  them  had  oome  there  some  months  previous  to  dress  by  the  qaarter,  whose 
bill  Piemont  promised  to  allow  to  the  boy  who  shaved  him,  if  he  behaved  well.  The  quarter  had  expired, 
but  the  money  could  not  be  got,  although  frequently  asked  for.  The  last  application  was  made  on  that  even- 
ing, and,  as  the  boy  alleged,  the  officer  knocked  him  down  in  reply  to  the  **  dun.''  The  sentry  he  pointed 
out  as  the  man  that  abused  him.-^-Sce  "  Traitt  of  the  Tea  Party. ^* 
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detailed  •  picket  ^ud  of  eight  men  with  unlo&ded  maaketa,  and  seat  them  to  the  relief  ot 
the  wntinel.  Aa  they  approached,  the  mob  pelted  them  more  furiously  than  they  had  th« 
•entioel,  and  a  stout  mulatto  named  Attuciu,  who  waa  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  aailoim, 
■houted,  "  Let  us  fall  upon  the  nest !  The  main  gu&rd  !  the  main  guard  I"  The  Boldiera 
now  loaded  their  guni.  Attucks  dared  them  to  fire  ;  and  the  mob  prewed  so  closely  npcm 
them  that  the  foremoit  were  against  the  points  of  their  bayonets.  The  soldiers,  perfectly 
understanding  the  requirements  of  discipline,  would  not  fire  without  orders.  Emboldened 
by  what  seemed  cowardice,  or,  perhaps,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  law  which  restrained  soldiaii 
from  firing  upon  their  fellcw-citizens  without  orders  from  the  civil  magistrates,  Attucks  and 
the  sailors  gave  three  loud  cheers,  beat  the  muskets  of  the  soldiers  with  their  clubs,  and  shoat- 
ed  to  the  populace  behind  them,  "  Come  on  !  don't  be  afraid  of  'em — they  daren't  fire  !  knoc^ 
'em  over !  kill  'em  !"  At  that  moment  Captain  Preston  came  up,  and  endeaTored  to  ap- 
pease the  excited  multitude.  Attucks  aimed  a  blow  with  a  club  at  Preston's  head,  whiefa 
was  parried  with  bis  arm,  and,  descending,  knocked  the  musket  of  one  of  the  soldiers  to  the 
ground.  The  bayonet  was  seized  by  the  mulatto,  and  the  owner  of  the  musket  was  thrown 
down  in  the  struggle.  Just  then  voices  in  the  crowd  behind  Pnston  cried,  ■■  Why  don't 
you  firo  ?  why  don't  you  fire  ?"  The  word  fire  fell  upon  the  ears  of  Montgomery,  the  sol- 
dier struggling  with  Attucks,  and  ai  he  rose  to  his  feet  he  fired,  and  shot  the  mulatto  dead. 
Immediately  five  other  soldiers  fired  at  short  intervals ;  three  of  the  populace  were  instantly 
killed,  five  dangerously  wounded,  and  a  few  slightly  hurt.' 

The  mob  Instantly  dispersed.     It  was  near  midnight ;  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow, 
the  air  was  clear  and  frosty,  and  the  moon,  in  its  first  quarter,  gave  just  sufficient 
lif;ht  ici  rL'vcal  ibi;  dreadful  scene.     It  was  a  fearful  night  for  Boston.     A  ciy, 
■  The  Boiiiiers  are  risiiif; !     To  arms  I  to  arms  !     Turn  out  with  your  guns  !"  re- 
sounded through  the  streets,  and  the  town  drums  beat  their  alarum  call.     Cap- 
tain Preston  also  ordered  his  druma  to  beat  to  arms,  and  in  a  short  time  Colonel 
DaJrymplo,  the  commander  of  the  troops  in  the  absence  of  Gage,  with  Lieu- 
ten  an  t-gavcmor  Hutchinson,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  was  on  the  ^rat.     Or- 
der was  at  length  restored,  and  the  streets  were  quiet  before  dawn.     Captain 
Pieston,  ill  the  mean  time,  had  been  arrested  and  put  in  prison,  and  during 
tliu  next  toretiuun  the  eight  soldieia  were  also  committed,  under  a  charge 


Early  in  the  morning  the  Sons  of  Liberty  Hm^s, 
collected  in  great  numbers,  and  Faneuil  Hall  ^"°' 
was  crowded  with  an  excited  and  indignant  assembly. 
The  lieutenant  governor  also  convened  his  Council. 
A  town  meeting  was  legally  warned  and  held  that  after- 

in,  in  the  Old  South  Meeting-house,  then  the  largest 
building  in  the  city,  where  it  was  voted  "  that  nothing 
could  be  expected  to  restore  peace  and  prevent  carnage 
hut  an  immediate  removal  of  the  troops."  Nearly  three 
thousand  voices  were  unanimous  in  its  favor.  A  com- 
mittee of  fifteen,  with  Samuel  Adams  aa  chairman,  was  appointed  to  present  the  ntsolution 

1  Criapus  Anuoks,  Samuel  Gray,  and  Junes  Cildwell  were  killed  on  the  spot;  Samuel  Maverick  and 
Pstriok  Can  received  mortal  wounds,  of  which  ihe  fonner  died  the  next  morning,  and  Canr  Mi  Wedoesdaj 
of  the  next  week. 

*  This  venerabje  and  venerated  edifice,  that  stood  through  sU  the  stcnns  of  Ihe  RevoIatJoD,  and  jet  re- 
mains, stands  on  the  comer  of  Washington  and  MJJk  Streets.  It  is  of  brivk,  and  was  erected  in  1729-30. 
upon  the  site  of  an  edifice  built  bj  the  Pedo-baptists  ia  1669.  The  ancient  church  was  of  cedar,  two  sto- 
ries bif;b,  with  a  steeple,  galleiy,  nnd  pews.  The  "  Old  Sonth"  was  the  famous  gHthering-ploce  tit  the  peo- 
ple during  the  eicilements  of  1773.  The  Brftlsh  troops  occupied  it  as  a  circus  for  the  drill  of  exnirj  in 
1775,  alter  removing  all  the  wood-work  within,  except  tbe  eastern  gallery  and  Ihe  pulpit  and  sonnding- 
board.  The  British  officers  felt  no  oomponctions  in  thus  desecraling  a  Prabyttrian  du^l.  It  was  repairad 
in  1782,  and  remains  a  One  model  of  oar  earlj  chnroh  arohilectnre.     This  view  is  bom  WashLngtoa  Strsft, 
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to  the  acting  governor  and  his  Council,  and  to  Colonel  Dalrymple.  These  officers  were  as- 
sured by  Royal  Tyler,  one  of  the  committee,  that  the  people  were  determined  to  remove  the 
troops  out  of  town  by  force,  if  they  would  not  go  voluntarily.  <*  They  are  not  such  people," 
he  said,  **  who  formerly  pulled  down  your  house,  that  conduct  these  measures,  but  men  of 
estates,  men  of  religion.  The  people,"  he  continued,  '*  will  come  in  to  us  irom  all  the  neigh- 
boring towns ;  we  shall  have  ten  thousand  men  at  our  backs,  and  your  troops  will  probably 
he  destroyed  by  the  people,  be  it  called  rebellion  or  what  it  may." 

Hutchinson  and  Dalrymple  were  in  a  dilemma.  They  equally  feared  the  popular  indig- 
nation and  the  censure  of  ministers,  and  each  endeavored  to  make  the  other  responsible  for 
the  concessions  which  they  saw  must  inevitably  be  made.  Hutchinson  would  not  promise 
the  committee  that  more  than  one  regiment  of  'the  troops  should  be  removed ;  their  report 
to  the  meeting  was,  therefore,  quite  unsatisfactory.  In  the  afternoon  another  committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  seven  of  the  former  deputation,^  who  bore  the  following  resolutimi  to 
the  lieutenant  governor :  <<  It  is  the  unanimous  opifiion  of  this  meeting  that  the  reply  made 
to  the  vote  of  the  inhabitants,  presented  to  his  honor  this  morning,  is  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory, and  that  nothing  else  will  satisfy  them  but  a  total  and  immediate^  removal  of  all  the 
troops."  Samuel  Adams  again  acted  as  chairman.  Hutchinson  denied  that  he  had  power 
to  grant  their  request ;  Adams  in  a  few  words  proved  to  him  that  he  had  power  conferred 
l^  the  charter.  The  governor  consulted  with  Dalrymple  in  a  whisper,  and  then  made  the 
ofier  again  to  remove  one  regiment.  The  patriots  were  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Adams, 
jseeming  not  to  represent,  but  to  personify,  the  universal  feeling,  stretched  forth  his  arm,  as 
if  it  had  been  upheld  by  the  strength  of  thousands,  and,  with  unhesitating  promptness  and 
dignified  firmness,  replied,  **  Sir,  if  the  Heutenant  governor  or  Colonel  Dalrymple,  or  both 
together,  have  authority  to  remove  one  regiment,  they  have  authority  to  remove  tufo ;  and 
nothing  short  of  a  total  evacuation  of  the  town,  by  all  the  regular  troops,  will  satisfy  the  pub- 
lic mind  or  preserve  the  peace  of  the  province."  « 

The  officers  were  abashed  before  this  plain  committee  of  a  democratic  assembly.  They 
knew  the  danger  that  impended ;  the  very  air  was  filled  with  breathings  of  suppressed  in- 
dignation. They  receded,  fortunately,  from  the  arrogance  they  had  hitherto  maintained. 
Their  reliance  on  a  standing  army  faltered  before  the  undaunted,  irresistible  resolution  of 
free,  unarmed  citizens.'  Hutchinson  consulted  his  Council.  The  concession  was  agreed 
upon — ^the  lieutenant  governor,  Council,  and  Dalrymple  consenting  to  bear  mutuaUy  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  act — and  the  people  were  assured  of  the  immediate  removal  of  the  troops. 
On  Monday  following  the  troops  were  conducted  to  Castle  William,  and  Boston  be-  if^,^  i^ 
came  quiet.  ^'"°- 

The  obsequies  of  the  victims  murdered  on  the  night  of  the  5th  were  performed  on  the  8th.* 
.The  hearses  met  upon  the  spot  in  front  of  the  custom-house,  where  the  tragedy  occurred,  and 
thence  the  procession,  in  platoons  six  deep,  marched  to  the  Middle  Burial-ground,  wherein 
„the  bodies  were  deposited.  As  on  the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  young  Snyder,  the  bells  of 
Boston  and  adjacent  towns  tolled  a  solemn  knell,  and  again  a  cry  of  vengeance  burst  over 
the  land.  The  story  of  the  **  Boston  massacre,"  as  it  was  called,  became  a  tale  of  horror, 
which  every  where  excited  the  most  implacable  hatred  of  British  domination ;  and  the  justi- 
fiable act  of  the  soldiers,  in  defending  their  lives  against  a  lawless  mob,  was  exaggerated  into 
an  unprovoked  assault  of  armed  mercenaries  upon  a  quiet  and  defenseless  people. 

Captain  Preston  and  the  eight  soldiers,  after  the  lapse  of  several  months,  were  put  npon 
their  trial  before  Judge  Lynde  for  murder.*     John  Adams,  an  eminent  lawyer,  one  of  the 

'  The  committee  consisted  of  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hanoock,  WilUam  Molineux,  William  Phillips,  Joseph 
Warren,  Joshua  Honsbaw,  and  Samuel  Pemberton. 

*  Snow's  History  of  Boston. 

'  Attacks  and  Caldwell  bad  no  relatives,  and  were  friendless.  Their  bodies  were  borne  from  FaneoU 
Hall.  Maverick,  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  borne  from  the  house  of  his  mother,  in  Union  Street, 
and  Gray  from  tbat  of  his  brother,  in  Royal  Exchange  Lane. 

*  Captain  Preston's  trial  commenced  on  the  24th  of  October,  and  lasted  until  the  30th.  The  trial  of  the 
soldieis  conamenoed  on  the  27th  of  November,  and  ended  on  the  5th  of  December.     Se  searching  was  the 
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leaders  in  the  attempt  to  procure  the  removal  of  the  troops,  and  greatly  esteemed  by  the  peo- 
ple for  his  patriotism,  was  solicited  to  undertake  their  defense.  It  was  a  severe  ordeal  for 
his  independence  of  spirit,  yet  he  did  not  hesitate.  At  the  risk  of  losing  the  favor  and  es- 
teem of  the  people,  he  appeared  as  the  advocate  of  the  accused,  having  for  his  colleague  Jo- 
siah  Quincy,  another  leading  patriot,  whose  eloquent  voice  had  been  oflen  heard  at  assem- 
blies of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  aflerward  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  conducted  the  prosecution,  with  great  reputation,  in  the  absence 
of  the  attorney  general.  A  Boston  jury  was  empanneled,  and,  after  a  fair  trial,  Captain 
Preston  and  six  of  the  soldiers  were  adjudged  not  guilty.  The  other  two,  Montgomery  and 
Rillroy,  who  were  known  to  have  fired  their  muskets,  were  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  only. 
They  were  branded  in  the  hand,  in  open  A>urt,  and  discharged.  This  trial,  when  all  the 
circumstances  are  considered,  exhibits  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  many  pictures  of  jus- 
tice and  mercy  that  characterized  the  Revolution,  and  silenced  forever  the  slander  of  the 
British  ministry  who  favored  the  revival  of  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.,  that  American  jurors 
might  not  be  trusted. 

March  5,  ^^  ^^^  ^^U  ^^V  ^^  ^^^  "  Bostou  massacrc"  Lord  North  aslEed  leave  to  bring  in 
1770.  iL  \^i\\  iQ  the  House  of  Commons,  repealing  the  duties  upon  glass,  &c.,  mentioned  in 
Hillsborough's  circular,  but  retaining  the  three  per  cent,  duty  upon  tea.  This  duty  was 
small,  and  was  avowedly  a  "  pepper-corn  rent,"  to  save  the  national  honor.  North's  prop- 
osition met  with  little  favor  from  either  party.  The  friends  of  America  asked  for  a  repeal 
of  the  whole  act,  and  the  friends  of  government  opposed  a  partial  repeal  as  utterly  fruitless 
of  good.  The  bill,  however,  after  encountering  great  opposition  in  both  Houses,  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  carried,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  12th  of  April. 
When  the  intelligence  of  this  act  reached  the  colonies,  it  was  regarded  with  very  little 
favor.  The  same  unrighteous  principle  was  practically  asserted,  and  the  people  felt  that 
very  little  concession  was  made.  But  they  were  beginning,  toward  the  close  of  1770,  to 
be  less  faithful  in  observing  the  non-importation  agreements ;  and  iii  October,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Boston  merchants,  it  was  resolved,  in  consequence  of  the  almost  universal  violation 
of  these  agreements  In  New  York,  to  import  every  thing  but  tea.  The  Philadelphia  and 
Charleston  merchants  followed  their  example,  and  that  lever  of  coercion  in  the  hands  of  the 
colonists,  operating  upon  Parliament  through  English  merchants,  was  almost  wholly  aban- 
doned, much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  leading  patriots.  These  associations,  while  they  had  a 
favorable  political  eflect  uppn  the  colonies,  were  also  instrumental  in  producing  social  reforms 
of  much  value.  Many  extravagant  customs,  such  as  pageantries  at  funerals,  displays  of  cost- 
ly finery  at  balls  and  parties,  and  kindred  measures,  involving  great  expenditure  of  time  and 
money,  were  discontinued ;  new  sources  of  wealth  and  comfort  to  be  derived  from  home  in- 
dustry were  developed ;  and,  better  than  all,  lessons  of  the  strictest  economy  were  learned. 
The  infant  manufactories  of  America  received  a  strong  impulse  from  the  agreements,  and 
homemade  articles,  first  worn  from  necessity,  became  fashionable.  The  graduating  class  at 
Cambridge  took  their  degrees  in  homespun  suits,  in  1770. 

For  two  years  very  little  occurred  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Boston.  The  brutal  at- 
tack of  Robinson  had  deprived  the  patriots  of  the  services  of  James  Otis,  for  insanity  cloud- 
ed his  active  mind  and  terminated  his  public  career.'     But  new  men,  equally  patriotic  stood 

ezaminatioii  of  witnesses  by  Mr.  Quincy,  that  Mr.  Adams  was  obliged  to  ask  him  to  desist,  for.  he  was  elie- 
itmg  from  them  facts  that  were  not  only  irrelevant  to  the  case  in  hand,  but  dishonorable  to  the  town. 

^  James  Otis,  Jr.,  was  the  son  of  Colonel  James  Otis,  of  Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  bom 
February  5th,  1725.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1743.  He  studied  law  with  Mr.  Gridley,  then 
the  first  lavryer  in  the  province,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Plymouth  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.  In  1761  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  plea  in  opposition  to  the  Writs  of  Assistance.     His  an-  ^f^ 

tagonist  on  that  occasion  was  his  law  tutor,  Mr.  Gridley.  Tr    4 

Of  his  speech  at  that  time  John  Adams  said,  ^^  James  Otis  y^y 

was  a  flame  of  fire American  independence  was  * 

then  and  there  born.     Ever}'  roan  of  an  inunense  crowded  audience  appeared  to  me  to  go  away  as  I  did, 
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ready  to  take  his  place.  John  Adams,  then  in  the  vigor  of  life,  and  rapidly  rising  in  pub* 
lie  estimation,  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place  ih  the  House  of  Representatives.  He,  Samuel 
Adams,  John  Hancock,  Joseph  Warren  (a  young  physician),  Josiah  Quincy,  and  Dr.  Benja- 
min Church  were  the  leaders  in  private  meetings,  how.  beginning  to  be  held,  in  which  schemes 
for  public  action  were  planned.  These  men  were  exceedingly  vigilant,  and  noticed  every  in-, 
fringement  of  natural  or  chartered  rights  on  the  part  of  government  and  its  agents.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  they  originated  almost  every  measure  for  the  public  good,  and  the 
people  esteemed  them  as  the  zealous  guardians  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  Wheii  Hutch- 
inson removed  the  Greneral  Court  to  Cambridge,  they  protested,  contending  that  it  ^^^^^^  21 
could  be  held,  legally,  only  at  Boston  ;  and  in  all  the  struggles  between  the  Assem-  ^^o- 
bly  and  the  governor,  during  his  administration,  these  men  were  foremost  in  defense  of  pop- 
ular rights. 

Lieutenant-governor  Hutchinson  received  the  appointment  of  governor  in  the  spring  of 
1771.  About  the  same  time  Dr.  Franklin  was  chosen  agent  for  Massachusetts,  Dennis  de 
Berdt  being  dead.  When  the  Assembly  convened  in  May,  the  subject  of  taxing  the  May  25. 
salaries  of  crown  officers,  that  of  removing  the  General  Court  back  to  Boston,  and  ^^^' 
kindred  topics,  produced  considerable  excitement  in  that  body.  Hutchinson  told  them  that 
he  had  been  instructed  not  to  give  his  consent  to  any  act  taxing  the  income  of  the  crown  of- 
ficers, and  he  positively  refused  to  adjourn  the  Assembly  to  Boston.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  Court  was  prorogued  without  making  any  provision  for  the  public  expense. 

The  next  year  Parliament,  by  special  act,-  made  the  governors  and  judges  of  the  col- 
onies quite  independent  of  the  colonial  Assemblies  for  their  salaries  ;  and  Hutchinson 
informed  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  that  henceforth  his  salary  would  be  paid  by  the  crown. 
The  Assembly  at  6nce  denounced  the  measure  as  a  violation  of  the  charter,  and  no  better 
than  a  standing  bribe  of  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  a  year  from  the  crown 
to  the  governor.  Other  colonial  Assemblies  took  umbrage,  and  made  similar  denunciations, 
and  again  the  public  mind  was  agitated. 

ready  to  take  ap  arms  against  Writs  of  Assistance."  Otis  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1 762,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  held  at  New  York  in  1765.  That  year  be  wrote  bis  celebrated  pam- 
phlet in  defense  of  colonial  rights.  He  held  the  office  of  judge  advocate,  but  in  1767  resigned,  and  renounced 
all  offices  under  government,  because  of  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  Brutally  beaten  by 
a  commissioner  9f  customs  in  the  autumn  of  1769,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  his  country  residence.  The 
injuries  he  received  left  their  effects  upon  his  mind,  and  from  that  time  his  reason  was  shattered.  The  great 
man,  though  in  ruins,  lived  nearly  thirteen  years,  when,  on  the  23d  of  May,  1782,  while  standing  in  the  door 
of  Mr.  Osgood's  house  in  Andover,  he  was  killed  by  lightning.  He  bad  often  expressed  a  desire  to  be  thus 
deprived  of  life  when  it  should  please  God  to  call  him.  In  a  commemorative  ode,  written  at  the  time  by  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Dawes,  the  following  lines  occur : 

**  Yes,  when  tiie  gloriona  work  which  he  begun 
Shall  stand  the  most  complete  beneath  the  sua— 
When  peace  shall  come  to  crown  tiie  grand  design. 
His  eyes  shall  live  to  see  the  work  divine — 
The  heavens  shall  then  his  generous  spirit  claim, 
In  storms  as  loud  as  his  immortal  fiune. 
Hark !  the  deep  thunders  echo  round  the  skies  i 
On  wings  of  flame  the  eternal  errand  flies ; 
One  chosen,  charitable  bolt  is  sped, 
And  Otis  mingles  virith  Uie  glorious  dead." 

Mr.  Otis  wa&  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  statesman.  He  was  complete  master  of  classical  literature,*  and  no 
American  at  that  time  possessed  more  extensive  knowledge.  He  may  be  justly  ranked  among  the  founders 
of  our  republic,  for  he  was  truly  the  master  of  ceremonies  in  laying  the  corner-stone.  He  lived  to  see  the 
work  nearly  completed,  and  beheld  the  wing  of  peace  spread  over  the  land. 

*  The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  Mr.  Otis  as  illustrative  of  his  ready  use  of  Latin  even  during  moments  of  mental  aber- 
ration. Men  and  boys,  heartless  and  thoughtless,  would  sometimes  make  themselves  merry  at  his  expense  when  he  was  seen 
in  the  streets  a£9ictod  wiOi  lunacy.  On  one  occasion  he  was  passing  a  crockery  store,  when  a  young  man,  who  had  a  knowl- 
edge of  Latin,  sprinkled  some  wafer  upon  him  from  a  sprinkling-pot  with  wliich  he  was  wetting  the  floor  of  the  second  story, 
at  the  same  time  saying,  PluU  tantum^  ne$eio  qnantumf  Sei§  nttuf  *'  It  rains  so  much,  I  know  not  how  much.  Do  you  know  f  * 
Otis  immediately  picked  up  a  missile,  and,  huriing  it  through  the  window  of  the  crockery  store,  it  smashing  every  thing  in  its 
way,  exclaimed,  Fr9gi  lA,  neado  gttotf  ScU  rutuf    **l  have  broken  so  many,  I  know  not  how  many.    Do  you  know  T** 
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In  the  midst  of  this  efienrescenoe  a  cireamstance  occurred  which  augmented  intensely  the 
flame  of  rebellion  burning  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  By  it  Boston  was  thrown  into  a  vio- 
lent commotion,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  people  were  restrained  from  enact- 
ing anew  the  violence  against  Hutchinson  in  1765.  In  October  a  town  meeting  was  held, 
at  which  a  large  committee,  composed  of  the  popular  leaders,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
statement  of  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  to  communicate  and  publish  the  same  to  the  sev- 
eral towns  of  the  province.  This  paper  contained  a  list  of  all  the  grievances  which  Massa- 
chusetts had  suffered  since  the  accession  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  condemned  a  plan, 
said  to  have  been  in  agitation  for  a  long  time,  to  establish  bishops  in  America.  It  was  tbe 
boldest  exposition  of  the  grievances  and  rights  of  the  colonies  yet  put  forth,  and,  by  its  sug"- 
gestion.  Committees  of  Correspondence,  such  as  were  soon  aflerward  organized  in  Viiginia, 
were  appointed  in  the  several  towns.'  This  paper  was  republished  by  Franklin  in  London, 
January,  "^^^  &  preface  of  hls  own,  and  produced  a  great  sensation.  At  the  opening  of  the 
1773.  jj^Qj^i  session  of  the  Legislature  Hutchinson  denounced  the  Boston  address  as  seditious 
and  traitorous,  and  violent  discussions  ensued. 

Just  at  this  moment,  when  the  public  mind  was  greatly  inflamed  against  Hutchinson,  the 
Assembly  received  a  communication  from  Dr.  Franklin,  inclosing  several  letters  written  by 
Hutchinson  and  others*  to  Thomas  Whately,  a  member  of  Parliament,  then  out  of  office, 
wherein  they  vilified  the  character  of  several  of  the  popular  leaders,  advised  the  immediate 
adoption  of  coercive  measures,  and  declared  that  there  "  must  be  an  abridgment  of  what  are 
called  English  liberties.*'  By  what  means  Franklin  obtained  possession  of  these  letters  ia 
not  certainly  known,  for  he  was  too  honorable  to  divulge  the  names  of  parties  concerned.* 
They  were  sent  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  of  Boston,  and  by  him  handed  to  Mr.  Ciishing,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  Afler  having  been  shown  privately  to  leading  men  for  several 
months,  they  were  made  public.  The  town  was  at  once  in  a  violent  ferment.  A  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  governor,  and  demand  an  acknowledgment  or  denial  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  letters.  He  owned  them  as  his,  but  declared  that  they  were  quite 
confidential.  This  qualification  was  not  considered  extenuating,  and  the  Assembly  adopted 
a  petition  to  the  king  for  the  removal  of  Governor  Hutchinson  and  Lieutenant-governor  Oli- 
ver, as  pjublic  slanderers,  and  enemies  to  the  colony,  and,  as  such,  not  to  be  tolerated. 

This  petition  was  sent  to  Franklin,  who  was  instructed  to  present  it  in  person,  if  possiUe. 
This  request  could  not  be  granted.  He  sent  the  petition  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  then  at  his 
country  seat,  who  presented  it  to  the  king.  Afler  considerable  delay,  Franklin  was  inform- 
ed that  his  majesty  had  referred  it  to  his  Privy  Council.*  The  publication  of  the  letters  pro- 
duced excitement  in  England,  and  Franklin,  to  defend  innocent  parties,  frankly  took  upon 

^  Dr.  Gordon  says  (i.,  207)  that  the  system  of  Committees  of  Correspondence  originated  with  James  War- 
ren, who  suggested  them  to  Samuel  Adams  while  the  latter  was  passing  an  evening  with  the  former  at  Plym- 
outh. Adams,  pleased  with  the  suggestion,  oommunicated  it  to  the  leading  patriots  at  the  next  secret  cau- 
cus, and  that  powerful  engine  in  the  Revolution  was  speedily  put  in  motion. 

James  Warren  was  an  active  patriot.  He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  first  settlers  at  Plymouth,  and 
was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  personal  worth.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  1760,  and,  though  not  a  brilliant  orator,  was  a  deep  and  original  thinker.  He  was  for  many  years 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  retired  from  public  duties,  and  died 
at  Plymouth,  November  27Ui,  1808,  aged  eighty-two  years.  He  was  the  husband  of  Mercy  Warren,  the 
historian. 

*  The  names  of  the  several  writers  were  Andrew  Oliver,  Charles  Paxton,  Thomas  Mofiatt,  Robert  Aocb- 
muty,  Nathaniel  Rogers,  and  George  Rome.     Mr.  Whately  was  dead  when  the  letters  were  given  to  Franklin. 

^  The  late  Dr.  Hosack,  of  New  York,  in  his  memoir  of  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  published  in  1823,  asserts 
that  the  papers  were  put  into  Franklin^s  hands  by  that  gentleman,  without  any  suggestion  on  his  part.  Will- 
iamson obtained  them  by  stratagem  from  the  office  of  Mr.  Whately,  brother  of  the  late  Thomas  Whately, 
then  dead.  Mr.  Whately  suspected  that  Lord  Temple,  Pittas  brother-in-law,  who  had  asked  permission  to 
examine  the  papers  of  Secretary  Whately,  was  the  man  who  abstracted  them,  and  placed  them  in  Frank- 
lin's hands.  Whatbly  charged  the  act  upon  Temple,  and  a  duel  was  the  result,  in  which  the  former  was 
wounded.  Of  this  affair  Franklin  knew  nothing  until  it  was  over.  In  justice  to  others,  he  took  the  respom*- 
ibiUty  upon  himself,  as  mentioned  in  the  text. 

*  The  Privy  Council  consists  of  the  cabinet  and  thirty-five  peers. 
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bimBelf  the  whole  reBponeibihty  of  Beading  them  to  America.     He  wu  accordiogly  earn- 
■  JudutK,     i'1'>iis(1  before  the  Council,  wbeie  he  appeared  without  a  legsl  adviser.     Finding 

iT7i.  Wedderbume,  the  solicitor  geueTal,  re- 
tained as  oonneel  for  HutchinBon,  Franklin  aiked 
and  obtained  leave  to  have  counsel  also.  He  em- 
ployed Mi.  Dunning,  one  of  the  ablest  Constitu- 
tional  lawyers  of  the  day,  and  toward  tbe  close  of 
February  tbe  case  was  brought  before  tbe  Privy 
Council.  Tbe  solicitor  general  made  a  bitter  nt- 
taek  upon  Franklin,  accuBing  him  of  dishonor  in 
procuring  private  letters  clandestinely,  and  charg- 
ing him  with  duplicity  and  wily  intrigue.  The 
pfailoBopfaio  statesman  received  this  tirade  of  abuse 
in  silence,  and  without  any  apparent  emotion,  for 
he  waa  conscious  that  he  bad  violated  no  rule  of 
honor  or  int^rity.  Tbe  accusations  and  plead- 
ings of  Wedderbume  bad  their  eSect,  b%waver. 
His  abuse  greatly  pleased  the  peers,  and  the  pe- 
tition was  dismisBed  as  "groundless,  scandalous, 
and  vexatious,"  A  few  days  afterward  Franklin 
received  a  notice  of  his  difimissal  from  the  respons- 
ible and  lucrative  office  of  postmaster  general  for 
the  colonies.  This  was  an  act  of  spite  which  le- 
ooiled  fearfully  upon  ministers.' 

Early  in  1773  a  new  thought  upon  taxation  made  its  advent  into  tbe  brain  of  Lord  North. 
The  East  India  Company,'  feeling  the  effects  of  the  colonial  smuggling  trade,  and  of  tbe  non- 
importation agreements,  requested  the  government  to  take  off  the  duty  of  three  per  cent,  a 
pound  on  their  lea,  levied  in  America.  Already  seventeen  millions  of  pounds  had  accumu- 
lated in  their  stores  in  England,  and  they  offered  to  allow  government  to  retain  six  pence 
upon  tbe  pound  as  an  exportation  tariff,  if  they  would  take  off  tbe  three-pence  duty.  Here 
was  a  fair  and  honorable  opening  not  only  to  conciliate  the  colonies,  but  to  procure,  with- 
out expense,  double  the  amount  of  revenue.  But  the  ministry,  deluded  by  false  views  of 
national  honor,  would  not  take  advantage  of  this  excellent  opportunity  to  beal  the  dissensions 
and  disafiectioQ  in  the  colonies,  but  stupidly  favored  the  East  India  Company,  and  ntterly 

'  haiA  DartiQoiith  suoceeded  ihe  Earl  of  Hillsborough  in  the  office  of  Secretuy  oT  State  for  the  oolonies, 
and  as  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  1772,  Dartmouth  «M  oooaidered  rather  friendly  to  the  oolonies,  and 
he  and  Franklin  had  ever  been  on  terms  of  amity. 

'  On  retuming  to  his  lodgings  th&t  night,  Franklia  took  off  the  soit  of  ololhes  he  had  worn,  and  declared 
that  he  would  oever  wear  it  again  until  be  should  sign  the  degradation  of  Eogland  and  the  indepeDdence  of 
America.  He  kept  his  word,  and  more  than  ten  yean  afterward,  when,  on  the  3d  of  September,  1783,  he 
signed  a  definitive  trea^  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  on  the  basis  of  abaolute  independence  for  Amerioa,  he 
voni  tbe  same  suit  of  olothes  for  the  Qrst  time  after  his  tow  was  uttered. 

*  The  East  India  Company,  still  in  existenoe,  is  a  joiat-stook  company,  originally  established  to  carry  oa 
a  trade  by  sea,  between  England  and  the  oounlries  lying  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  waa  con- 
nituled  by  royal  ebarter  in  1600,  and  enjojed  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  those  remote  regions  until  1688, 
when  another  corporation  was  ohaitered.  The  two  united  in  1702,  and  the  monopoly  thus  granted  to  them 
witf  continued,  by  suooessive  acts  of  Parliament,  nntil  1 804.  It  then  received  some  important  madiScatkas, 
and  thooharter  waa  renewed  for  twenty  years.  In  1833  an  act  was  passed  extending  the  ofaArlcr,  batabol' 
iabing  the  monopoly  oT  the  China  trade,  which  the  oompanj  had  enjoyed  nearly  two  hundred  and  Hfty  yean. 
This  company  planted  the  British  empire  in  India.  It  first  established  armed  faotories,  and  for  mimy  yeai* 
competed  with  the  French  for  the  trade  and  political  influence  in  the  sorraunding  distnats.  Under  the  pre- 
tense  of  sectu'ing  honest  trade,  they  subdued  small  territcoies,  nntil  Lord  Clive,  the  governor  general  of  the 
eompany  in  India,  by  several  viotories,  established  British  powor  there,  and  obtained  a  swaj  over  some  of 
the  lairest  portions  of  tbe  Mogul  empire.  At  tbe  present  time  the  British  Indian  empire  comprises  tbe 
whole  of  Hindostan,  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains  to  Cape  Conrorin,  with  a  population  ol  more  than  ons 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  I  At  the  time  under  consideration  the  East  India  Company  was  at  the  height 
of  its  suooess,  commercial  snd  political. 
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neglected  the  feelinga  of  the  Americans.     It  was  a  sacrifice  of  principle  to  mammon  which 
produced  a  damage  that  no  subsequent  act  could  repair. 

On  the  1 0  th  of  May  a  bill  was  passed,  allowing  the  company  to  export  tea  to  Amer- 
ica on  their  own  account,  without  paying  export  duty.  Ships  were  immediately  laden 
with  the  article,  and  in  a  few  weeks  several  large  vessels,  bearing  the  proscribed  plant,  were 
crossing  the  Atlantic  for  American  ports.  Agents  or  consignees  were  appointed  in  the  sev- 
eral colonies  to  receive  it,  and  the  ministry  fondly  imagined  that  they  had  at  last  outwitted 
the  vigilant  patriots. 

Information  of  this  movement  had  been  received  in  the  colonies,  and,  before  the  compa- 
ny's vessels  arrived,  preparations  were  made  in  the  chief  cities  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the 
cargoes.  Public  meetings  were  held,  and  the  consignees  were  called  upon  to  resign.  In  Bos- 
ton the  consignees  were  known  to  the  public  ;  they  were  all  friends  of  Governor  Hutchinson. 
Two  were  his  sons,  and  one  (Richard  Clarke')  was  his  nephew.  They  were  summoned  to 
November  3,     attend  a  meeting  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  convened  under  Liberty  Tree,  and  re- 

1773.  gigQ  ^]jeir  appointments,*  but  they  contemptuously  refused  to  comply.  This  meet- 
ing was  announced  by  the  town-crier  in  the  streets,  and  by  the  ringing  of  bells  for  an  hour. 
About  five  hundred  persons  assembled  at  the. tree,  from  the  top  of  which,  fastened  to  a  pole, 
a  large  flag  was  unfurled.  Two  days  afterward  a  legal  town  meeting  was  held,  at  which 
John  Hancock  presided.'  They  adopted  as  their  own  the  sentiments  of  eight  resolutions 
passed  at  a  public  meeting  in  Philadelphia  a  month  before,  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
wait  upon  the  consignees  and  request  them  to  resign.  These  gentlemen  equivocated,  and 
the  meeting  voted  their  answer  "  unsatisfactory  and  daringly  afirontive.*'  On  the  18th  an- 
NoTember,    ^thcr  meeting  was  held,  and  a  committee  appointed  again  to  wait  upon  the  con- 

1773.  Bignees.  Their  answer  |his  time  was  more  explicit.  *'  It  is  out  of  our  power  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  town.'*  In  the  evening  the  house  of  Richard  Clarke  and  his 
sons,  in  School  Street,  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd.  A  pistol  was  fired  among  them  from 
the  dwelling,  and  was  responded  to  by  the  populace  breaking  the  windows. 

The  meeting,  on  receiving  the  reply  of  the  consignees,  broke  up  without  uttering  a  word. 
This  was  ominous  ;  the  consignees  were  alarmed,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  people  had  de- 
termined to  stop  talking,  and  henceforth  to  act.  The  governor  called  a  meeting  of  the  Conn- 
cil,  and  asked  advice  respecting  measures  for  preserving  the  peace.  A  petition  was  presented 
by  the  consignees,  asking  leave  to  resign  their  appointments  into  the  hands  of  the  governor 

*  John  SingletOD  Copley,  the  eminent  painter,  and  father  of  Lord  Lyndharst,  married  a  daughter  of  Rich- 
ard Clarke.  Both  Copley  and  his  father-in-law  became  early  refugee  Loyalists,  and  fled  to  England,  where 
the  latter  was  pall-bearer  at  Governor  Hutchinson's  funeral  in  1780. 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  hand-bill  that  advertised  the  meeting  : 

"  To  the  Freemen  of  thiM  and  the  neighboring  Toum$. 

"  Gentlemen — ^You  are  desired  to  meet  at  the  Liberty  Tree  this  day  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  then  and 
there  to  hear  the  persons  to  whom  the  tea  shipped  by  the  East  India  Company  is  consigned,  make  a  public 
resignation  of  their  offices  as  consignees,  upon  oath ;  and  also  swear  that  they  will  reship  any  teas  that  may 
be  consigned  to  them  by  the  said  company,  by  the  first  vessel  sailing  to  London.  O.  C,  Sec'y. 

"  Bofton,  November  3, 1773. 

"  [I^  Show  me  the  man  that  dare  take  this  downt^^ 

The  following  hand-bill  was  also  circulated  about  the  same  time : 

"  The  true  Sons  of  Liberty/and  supporters  of  the  non-importation  agreement  are  determined  to  resent  any 
or  the  least  insult  or  menace  ofiered  to  any  one  or  more  of  the  several  committees  appointed  by  the  body  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  and  chastise  any  one  or  more  of  them  as  they  deserve  j  and  will  also  support  the  printers  in 
any  thing  the  committee  shall  desire  them  to  print. 

^^  [IF*  As  a  warning  to  any  one  that  shall  afiront  as  aforesaid,  upon  sure  information  given,  one  of  these 
advertisements  will  be  posted  up  at*  the  door  of  the  dwelling-house  of  the  ofTender." 

These  placards,  and  others  given  in  connection  with  the  tea  excitement,  I  copied  from  originals  preserved 
by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  in  tome  marked  Prbclamationt. 

'  On  the  1 2th  the  captain  general  of  the  province  issued  an  order  for  the  Governor's  Cadets  (Bostonians) 
to  stand  ready  to  be  called  out  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  civil  magistrates  in  keeping  the  peace.  John 
Hancock  was  colonel  of  this  regiment. 
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and  Council,  and  praying  them  to  take  measures  for  the  safe  landing  of  the  teas.  The 
prayer  was  refused  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  and  the  consignees,  for  safety,  withdrew  to 
the  cas^e. 

While  the  Council  was  thus  declining  to  interfere,  one  of  the  ships  (the  Dartmouth,  Cap- 
tain Hall)  came  to  anchor  near  the  castle.  A  meeting  of  the  people  of  Boston  and  the  neigh* 
horing  towns  was  convened  at  Faneuil  Hall,^  which  being  too  small  for  the  assembly,  it  ad- 
journed to  the  Old  South  Meeting-house.  They  resolved  "that  the  tea  shall  Koremberss 
not  be  landed ;  that  no  duty  shall  be  paid ;  and  that  it  shall  be  sent  back  in  the  ^''^ 
same  bottom."  They  also  voted  "  that  Mr.  Roch,  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  be  directed  not 
to  enter  the  tea  at  his  peril ;  and  that  Captain  Hall  be  informed,  and  at  his  peril,  not  to  suf- 
fer  any  of  the  tea  to  be  landed."  The  ship  was  ordered*  to  be  moored  at  Griffin's  Wharf,' 
and  a  guard  of  twenty-five  men  was  appointed  to  watch  her.  The  meeting  jeceived  a  let- 
ter irom  the  consignees,  ofifering  to  store  the  teas  until  they  could  write  to  England  and  re- 
ceive instructions,  but  the  people  were  determined  that  the  pernicious  weed  should  not  be 
landed.  The  ofifer  was  rejected  with  disdain.  The  sheriff  then  read  a  proclamation  by  the 
governor,  ordering  the  meeting  to  disperse  ;  it  was  received  with  hisses.  A  resolution  was 
then  passed,  ordering  the  vessels  of  Captains  Coffin  and  Bruce,  then  hourly  expected  with 
cargoes  of  tea,  to  be  moored  at  Griffin's  Wharf;  and,  after  solemnly  agreeing  to  carry  their 
resolves  into  execution  at  any  risk,  and  thanking  their  brethren  from  the  neighboring  towns, 
the  meeting  was  dissolved. 

From  that  time  until  the  14th  every  movement  on  the  part  of  the  people  re-  December, 
lating  to  the  tea  was  in  charge  of  .the  Boston  Committee  of  Correspondence.  The  ^''^ 
two  vessels  alluded  to  arrived,  and  were  moored  at  Griffin's  Wharf,  under  (diarge  of  the  vol- 
unteer guard,  and  public  order  was  well  observed.  On  the  14th  another  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Old  South,*  when  it  was  resolved  to  order  Mr.  Roch  to  apply  immediately  for  a  clear- 
ance for  his  ship,  and  send  her  to  sea.  The  governor,  in  the  mean  while,  had  taken  meas- 
ures to  prevent  her  sailing  out  of  the  harbor.  Under  his  direction,.  Admiral  Montague  fitted 
out  two  armed  vessels,  which  he  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor ;  and  Cblbnel  Les- 
lie, in  command  of  the  castle,  received  Hutchinson's  written  orders  not  to  allow  any  vessel 
to  pass  the  guns  of  the  fortress  outward,  without  a  permission  signed  by  himself. 

On  the  16th  several  thousand  people  (the  largest  meeting  ever  to  that  time  Deoember. 
known  in  Boston)  collected  in  the  Old  South  and  vicinity.  Samuel  Phillips  Sav-  ^'^^ 
age,  of  Weston,  presided.  The  youthful  Josiah  Quincy  was  the  principal  speaker,  and,  with 
words  almost  of  prophecy,  harangued  the  multitude  of  eager  and  excited  listeners.  **  It  is 
not,  Mr.  Moderator,"  he  said,  '<  the  spirit  that  vapors  within  these  walls  that  must  stand  us 
in  stead.  The  exertions  of  this  day  will  call  forth  events  which  will  make  a  very  different 
spirit  necessary  for  our  salvation.  Whoever  supposes  that  shouts  and  hosannas  wiU'  term- 
inate the  trials  of  this  day  entertains  a  childish  fancy.  He  must  be  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
importance  and  value  of  the  prize  for  which  wo  contend  ;  we  must  be  equally  ignorant  of 
the  power  of  those  who  have  combined  againt  us ;  we  must  be  blind  to  that  malice,  invet- 
eracy, and  insatiable  revenge  which  actuate  our  enemies,  public  and  private,  abroad  and  in 

- 

^  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  hand-bill  announcing  the  meeting.  Tlie  Dturtmoath  arrived'  on  Sunday, 
and  this  placard  was  posted  all  over  Boston  early  on.  Monday  morning : 

"  Friends  I  Brethren !  Countrymen ! — That  worst  of  plagues,  the  detested  Tea  shipped  for  this  port  by 
the  East  India  Company,  is  now  arrived  in  the  Harbor ;  the  Hour  of  Destruction,  or  manly  opposition  to  the 
Machinations  of  Tyranny,  stares  you  in  the  Face ;  every  Friend  to  his  Country,  to  himself,  and  to  Posterity 
is  now  called  upon  to  meet  at  Fane%dl  Hail,  at  nine  o'clock  This  Dat  (at  which  time  the  bells  will  ring),  to 
make  united  and  successful  resistance  to  this  last,  worst,  and  most  destructive  measure  of  administration. 
"  Boston,  NoTOmber  39, 177a" 

*  This  was  a  little  south  of  Fort  Hill,  near  the  present  Liverpool  Dock, 
'  The  notice  for  the  meeting  vna  Bfl  follows : 

"  Friends  I  Brethren  I  Countrymen ! — The  perfldioos  arts  of  your  restless  enemies  to  render  inefTectoal 
the  resolutions  of  the  body  of  the  people,  demand  your  assembling  at  the  Old  South  Meetijug-hoase'precisely 
at  two  o'clock  this  day,  at  which  time  the  bells  will  ring." 

Il 
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our  bosoms,  to  hope  that  we  shall  end'  this  controversy  without  the  sharpest,  the  sharpest 
conflicts — to  flatter  ourselves  that  popular  resolves,  popular  harangues,. popular  acclamations, 
and  popular  vapor  will  vanquish  our  foes.  Let  us  consider  the  issue.  Let  us  loojc  to  tl^ 
end.  Let  us  weigh  and  consider  before  we  advance  to  those  measures  which  must  bring  on 
the  most  trying  and  terrible  struggle  this  country  ever  saw."' 

When  Mr.  Qukicy  clo8e4  his  harangue  (about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon),  the  questioa 
was  put,  "  Will  you  abide  by  your  former  resolutions  with  respect  to  not  suflering  the  tea  to 
be  landed  ?"  The  vast  assembly,  as  with  one  voice,  gave  an  affirmative  reply.  Mr.  Roch, 
in  the  mean  while,  had  been  sent  to  the. governor,  who  was  at  his  country  house  at  Milton, 
a  few  miles  from  Boston,  to  request  a  permit  for  his  vessel  to  leave  the  harbor.  A  demand 
was  also  made  upon  the  collector  for  a  clearance,  but  he  refused  untilthe  tea  should  be  landed. 
Roch  returned  late  in  the  afternoon  with  information  that  the  governor  refused  to  grant  a 
permit  until  a  clearance  should  be  exhibited.  The  meeting  was  greatly  excited  ;  and,  as 
twilight  was  approaching,  a  call  was  made  for  candles.  At  that  moment  a  person  disguised 
like  a  Mohawk  Indian  raised  the  war-whoop  in  the  gallery  of  the  Old  South,  which  viras  an- 
swered from  without.  Another  voice  in  the  gallery  shouted,  "  Boston  Harbor  a  tea-pot  to- 
night !  Hurra  for  Griffin's  Wharf !"  A  motion  was  instantly  made  to  adjourn,  and  the  peo- 
ple, in  great  confusion,  crowded  into  the  streets.  Several  persons  in  disguise  were  seen  cross- 
ing Fort  Hill  in  the  direction  of  Griffin's  Wharf,  and  thitherward  the  populace  pressed. 

Concert  of  action  marked  the  operations  at  the  wharf;  a  general  system  of  proceedings 
had  doubtless  been  previously  arranged.  The  number  of  persons  disguised  as  Indians  was 
fifteen  or  twenty,  but  about  sixty  went  on  board  the  vessels  containing  the  tea.  Before  the 
work  was  over,  it  was  estimated  that  one  hundred  and  forty  were  engaged.  A  man  named 
Lendall  Pitts  seems  to  have  been  recognized  by  the  party. as  a  sort  of  commander-in-chieC 
and  under  his  directions  the  Dartmouth  was  first  boarded,  the  hatches  were  taken  up,  and 
her  cargo,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  chests  of  tea,  was  brought  on  deck,  where 
the  boxes  were  broken  open  and  their  contents  cast  into  the  water.  The  other  two  vessels 
(the  Eleanor^  Captain  James  Bruce,  and  the  Beaver^  Captain  Hezekiah  CoflLi)  were  next 
boarded,  and  all  the  tea  they  contained  was  thrown  into  the  harbor.  The  whole  quantity 
thus  destroyed  within  the  space  of  two  hours  was  three  hundred  and  forty-two  chests. 

It  was  an  early  hour  on  a  clear,  moonlight  evening  when  this  transaction  took  place,  and 
the  British  squadron  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  British  troops,  too, 
were  near,  yet  the  whole  proceeding  was  uninterrupted.  .  This  apparent  apathy  on  the  part 
of  government  officers  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  fact  alluded  to  by  the  papers  of  the  * 
time,  that  something  far  more  serious  was  expected  on  the  occasion  of  an  attempt  to  land 
the  tea,  and  that  the  owners  of  the  vessels,  as  well  as  the  public  authorities,  felt  themselves 

*  Josiah  QuincV  was  born  in  Boston,  Febrnary  23d,  1744.  As  a  student  he  was  remarkably  persever- 
ing, and  with  unblemished  reputation  he  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1763.  He  pursued  legal  studies  under 
the  celebrated  Oxenbridge  Thacher,  of  Boston.  The  circumstanoes  of  the  times  turned  his  thoughts  to  po- 
litical topics,  and  he  took  sides  with  Otis,  Adams,  and  others,  against  the  aggressive  policy  of  Britain.  As 
early  as  1768  he  used  this  bold  language :  ^^  Did  the  blood  of  the  ancient  Britons  swell  our  veins,  did  the 
spirit  of  our  forefathers  inhabit  our  breasts,  should  we  hesitate  a  moment  in  preferring  death  to  a  miserable 
existence  in  bondage  ?''  In  1770  he  declared,  ^^  I  wish  to  see  my  countrjrmen  break  off — off  forever  !  all 
social  intercourse  with  those  whose  commerce  contaminates,  whose  luxuries  poison,  whose  avarice  is  insa- 
tiable, and  whose  unnatural  oppressions  are  not  to  be  borne."  Mr.  Quincy  was  associated  with  John  Adams 
in  the  defense  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  '"''  Boston  massacre"  in  1770,  and  did  not  by  that  defense  alienate 
the  good  opinion  of  the  people.  In  February,  1771,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  south  on  account  of  a  pul- 
monary complaint.  At  Charleston  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Pinckney,  Rutledge,  and  other  patriots, 
and,  returning  by  land,  conferred  with  other  leading  Whigs  in  the  several  colonies.  Continued  ill  health, 
and  a  desire  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  English  statesmen,  induced  him  to  make  a  vtiyage  to  England 
in  1774,  where  he  had  personal  interviews  with  most  of  the  leading  men.  H^as.<:erts  that,  while  there,  Col- 
onel Barr6,  who  had  traveled  in  America,  assured  him  that  such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  English  people, 
two  thirds  of  them  thought  the  Americans  were  all  negroes !  Becoming  fully  acquainted  w^ith  the  feelings 
and  intentions  of  the  king  and  his  mbisters,  and  hopeless  of  reconciliation,  Mr.  Quincy  determined  to  return 
and  arouse  his  countrymen  to  action.  He  embarked  for  Boston,  with  declining  health,  in  MarA,  and  died 
when  the  vessel  was  in  sight  of  land,  April  26th,  1 775,  aged  thirty-one  years.  >* 
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placed  under  lasting  obligations  to  the  rioters  for  extricating  them  from  a  wrious  dilemma.' 
They  certaioly  would  have  been  wonted  in  an  attempt  forcibly  to  land  the  tea,  In  the 
actual  result  the  vesaelB  and  other  property 
were  spared  from  injury  ;  the  people  of  Boi- 
ton,  having  carried  their  resolution  into  ef- 
fect, were  satistied  ;  the  courage  of  the  civil 
and  military  officers  was  unimpeaohed,  and 
the  "  national  honor"  was  not  compromised. 
None  but  the  East  India  Company,  wbote 
property  was  destroyed,  had  reason  for  com- 
plaint. Aa  noati  as  the  work  of  destruction 
was  completed,  the  active  party  marched 
in  perfect  order  into  the  town,  preceded  by 
dram  and  fife,  dispersed  to  their  homes,  and 
Boston,  untarnished  by  actual  mob  or  riot,' 
was  never  more  tranquil  than  on  that  bright 
and  frosty  December  night. 

A  large  proportion  of  those  who  were  en* 
gaged  in  the  destruction  of  the  tea  were  dis- 
guised, either  by  a  sort  of  Indian  costume  or 
by  blacking  their  faces.  Many,  however, 
were  fearless  of  consequences,  and  boldly 
employed  their  hands  without  concealing 
their  faces  from  the  bri^t  light  of  the  moon. 
The  names  of  fifty-nine  of  the  participators 
in  the  act  have  been  preserved,'  but  only 
one  of  tho  men,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  still  liv- 
ing^ This  is  David  Kinnison,  of  Chicago, 
Illinois,  whose  portrait  and  sign  manual  are 
here  given.     The  engraving  is  from  a  Daguerreotype  from  life,  taken  in  August,  1648,  when 

'  A  "  Boslonian,"  b  bis  "  Traits  of  the  Tea  Parly,"  on  ibe  aulhorilj  of  G.  R,  T.  Hewes,  one  of  ths  Bor- 
vivors,  savs  that  Admiral  Montafpie  waa  al  the  bouse  of  a  Tory  named  Coffin  daring  Ibe  transaction,  and 
.  that,  when  the  party  marched  from  the  wharf,  he  raised  the  window  and  said,  "Well,  boys,  you've  bad  a 
tine,  pleasant  evening  for  your  Indian  caper,  haven't  yon  1  Bui  mind,  jou  have  got  to  pay  the  fiddler  yot  I" 
"  Oh,  never  mind  I"  shouted  Fills,  the  leader  ;  "  never  mind,  squire  I  juat  come  out  here,  if  you  please,  end 
we'll  settle  the  bill  in  two  minnles."  The  populace  raised  a  shoat,  the  fifer  slrack  up  a  lively  air,  and  ibe 
admiral  shut  tbe  window  in  a  hurry. 

'  Some,  whose  acquisitiveness  overmatched  their  patriotism,  were  pretty  severely  handled  durin[r  the  de- 
struction of  the  cargoes.  One  Charlea  O'Connor  was  detected  filling  his  pockets  and  "the  lining  of  bis  doub- 
let" wilb  tea  while  assisting  to  throw  ibe  broken  cheats  overboard.  He  was  completely  stripped  of  bis  clotbes 
and  kicked  asbore.  A  man  was  found  at  South  Boston  a  few  days  afterward,  with  part  of  a  chest  of  lea, 
which  be  bad  carried  away  from  the  harbor.  He  bad  sold  some.  They  made  bim  give  up  the  money,  and 
then,  taking  tbe  remainder  of  the  chest,  they  made  a  bonfire  of  it  on  tbe  common,  in  front  of  Mr.  Hancock's 
bouse.     Smne  of  tbe  tea  is  preserved  at  Harvard  College. 

*  Tbe  followmg  is  a  list  of  Iboee  known  lo  have  been  engaged  in  destroying  tbe  tea ; 

George  R.T.  Hewes,*  Joaeph  Shed,  John  Crane,  Joaiah  Wboeler,  Thomas  Uranu,  AdaraColson,  Thomas 
Cbase,  S.  Cooledge,  Joseph  Payson,  James  Brewer,  Thomas  Bolter,  Edward  Proctor,  Samuel  Sloper,  Thomas 
Gerrish,  Nathaniel  Green,  Thomas  Mellville,  Henry  Purkett,*  Edward  C.  How,  Ebenezer  Stevens,  Nicholas 
Campbell,  John  Russell,  Thomas  Porter,  William  Hurdlcy,  Benjamin  Rice,  Samuel  Gore,  Nalhaniel  Froih- 
ingham,  Mosea  Grant,  Peter  Slater,*  James  Slarr,  Abraham  Tower,  Isaac  Simpson,*  Joseph  Eayros,  Joseph 
Leo,  William  Molineux,  Paul  Revere,  John  Spnrr,  Tboraaa  Moore,  S.  Howard,  Malbew  Loring,  Thomas 
Spear,  Daniel  Ingollson,  Jonathan  Hunnewell,*  Jobn  Hooten,*  Richard  HunneweU,  William  Fierce,*  Will- 
iam Russell,  T.  Gammell,  Mr.  M'Inlosh,*  Dr.  Young,  Mr.  Wyeth,  Edward  Dolbier,  Mr.  Manin,  Samuel 
Peck,  Lendall  Pitta,  Samuel  Spragne,*  Benjamin  Clarke,  John  Prince,*  Richard  Hannewell,  Jr.,  David  Kin- 
nison.*    Many  of  these  were  merely  lads  at  tho  liine. 


^m^ 
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the  veteran  was  one  hundred  and  eleven  years  and  nine  months  old.  He  was  alive  a  few 
weeks  since  (January,  1850),  in  his  one  hundred  and  fourteenth  year.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  a  friend  at  Chicago,  I  procured  the  Daguerreotype,  and  the  following  sketch  of  his  life 
from  his  own  lips.     The  signature  was  written  hy  the  patriot  upon  the  manuscript. 

David  Kinnison  was  horn  the  17th  of  Novemher,  1736,  in  Old  Kingston,  near  Ports- 
mouth, province  of  Maine.  Soon  afterward  his  parents  removed  to  Brentwood,  and  thence 
in  a  few  years  to  Lebanon  (Maine),  at  which  place  he  followed  the  business  of  farming  un- 
til the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  is  descended  from  a  long-lived  race. 
His  great-grandfather,  who  came  from  England  at  an  early  day,  and  settled  in  Maine,  lived 
to  a  very  advanced  age ;  his  grandfather  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  yeaxs 
and  ten  days ;  his  father  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  three  years  and  nine  mnntlMi ; 
his  mother  died  while  he  was  young. 

He  has  had  four  wives,  neither  of  whom  is  now  living ;  he  had  four  children  by  his  first 
wife  and  eighteen  by  his  second ;  none  by  the  last  two.  He  was  taught  to  read  after  he 
was  sixty  years  of  age,  by  his  granddaughter,  and  learned  to  sign  his  name  while  a  aoldier 
of  the  Revolution,  which  is  all  the  writing  he  has  ever  accomplished. 

He  was  one  of  seventeen  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  who,  some  time  previous  to  the  *'  Tea 
Party,''  formed  a  club  which  held  secret  meetings  to  deliberate  upon  the  grievances  ofiered 
by  the  mother  country.  These  meetings  were  held  at  the  tavern  of  one  "  Colonel  Grooding," 
in  a  private  room  hired  for  the  occasion.  The  landlord,  though  a  tftie  American,  was  not 
enlightened  as  to  the  object  of  their  meeting.  Similar  clubs  were  formed  in  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  the  towns  around.  With  these  the  Lebanon  Club  kept  up  a  correspondence. 
They  (the  Lebanon  Club)  determined,  whether  assisted  or  not,  to  destroy  the  tea  at  all  haz- 
ards. They  repaind  to  Boston,  where  they  were  joined  by  others ;  and  twenty -four,  dis- 
guised as  Indians,  hastened  on  board,  twelve  armed  with  mudcets  and  bayonets,  the  rest  with 
tomahawks  and  clubs,  having  first  agreed,  whatever  might  be  the  result,  to  stand  by  each 
other  to  the  iMt,  and  that  the  first  man  who  faltered  should  be  knocked  on  the  head  and 
thrown  over  with  the  tea.  They  expected  to  have  a  fight,  and  did  not  doubt  that  an  efibrt 
would  be  made  for  their  arrest.  "  But'*  (in  the  language  of  the  old  man)  <*  we  cared  no 
more  for  our  lives  than  three  straws,  and  determined  to  throw  the  tea  overboard.  We  were 
all  captains,  and  every  one  commanded  himself  They  pledged  themselves  in  no  event, 
while  it  should  be  dangerous  to  do  so,  to  reveal  the  names  of  the  party — a  pledge  which  was 
faithfully  observed  until  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was  brought  to  a  successful  issue. 

Mr.  Kinnison  was  in  active  service  during  the  whole  war,  only  returning  home  once  from 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  tea  until  peace  had  been  declared.  He  participated  in  the 
affair  at  Lexington,  and,  with  his  father  and  two  brothers,  was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
all  four  escaping  unhurt.  He  was  within  a  few  feet  of  Warren  When  that  officer  fell.  He 
was  also  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Boston ;  the  battles  of  Long  Island,  White  Plains,  and  Fort 
Montgomery ;  skirmishes  on  Staten  Island,  the  battles  of  Stillwater,  Red  Bank,  and  German- 
town  ;  and,  lastly,  in  a  skirmish  at  Saratoga  Springs,  in  which  his  company  (scouts)  were 
surrounded  and  captured  by  about  three  hundred  Mohawk  Indians.  He  remained  a  prisoner 
with  them  one  year  and  seven  months,  about  the  end  of  which  time  peace  was  declared. 
After  the  war  he  settled  at  Danville,  Vermont,  and  engaged  in  his  old  occupation  of  farming. 
He  resided  there  eight  years,  and  then  removed  to  Wells,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  where  he 
remained  until  the  commencement  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain.  He  was  in  service 
during  the  whole  of  that  war,  and  was  in  the  battles  of  Sackett's  Harbor  and  Williamsburg. 
In  the  latter  conflict  he  was  .badly  wounded  in  the  hand  by  a  ^ape-shot,  the  only  injury 
which  he  received  in  all  his  engagements. 

Since  the  war  he  has  lived  at  Lyme  and  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  New  York.  At  Lyme, 
while  engaged  in  felling  a  tree,  he  was  struck  down  by  a  limb,  which  fractured  his  skull 
and  broke'  his  collar-bone  and  two  of  his  ribs.  While  attending  a  "  training*'  at  Sackett's 
Harbor,  one  of  the  cannon,  having  been  loaded  (as  he  says)  "  with  rotten  wood,"  was  dis- 
charged.    The  contents  struck  the  end  of  a  rail  close  by  him  with  such  force  as  to  carry  it 
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around,  breaking  and  badly  Bhattering  both  his  legs  midway  between  his  ankles  and  knees. 
He  was  confined  a  long  time  by  this  wound,  and,  when  able  again  to  walk,  both  legs  had 
Gontracted  permanent  "  fever  sores.'*  His  right  hip  has  been  drawn  out  of  joint  by  rheuma^ 
tism.  A  laige  soar  upon  his  forehead  bears  conclusive  testimony  of  its  having  come  in  con* 
tact  with  the  heels  of  a  horse.  In  his  own  language,  he  "  has  been  completely  bunged  up 
and  stove  in.'* 

When  last  he  heard  of  his  children  there  were  but  seven  of  the  twenty-two  living.  These 
were  scattered  abroad,  from  Canada  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  has  entirely  lost  all  traces 
of  them,  and  knows  not  that  any  are  still  living. 

-  Nearly  five  years  ago  he  went  to  Chicago  with  the  family  of  William  Mack,  with  whom 
he  is  now  living.  He  is  i^uced  to  extreme  poverty,  and  depends  solely  upon  his  pension  of 
ninety-six  dollars  per  annum  for  subsistence,  most  of  which  he  pays  for  his  board.  Occasion* 
ally  he  is  assuBted  by  private  donations.  Up  to  1 84  8  he  has  always  made  something  by  labor! 
<'  The  last  season,'*  says  my  informant,  "  he  told  me  he  gathered  one  hundred  bushels  of  com, 
dug  potatoes,  ipade  hay,  and  harvested  oats.  But  now.heiinds  himself  too  infirm  to  labor, 
though  he  thinks  he  could  walk  twenty  miles  in  a  day  by  <  starting  early. ^  ** 

He  has  evidently  been  a  very  muscular  man.  Although  not  large,  his  frame  is  one  of 
great  power.  He  boasts  of  <*  the  strength  of  former  years."  Nine  years  ago,  he  says,  he 
lifted  a  barrel  of  rum  into  a  wagon  with  ease.  His  height  is  about  five  feet  ten  inches,  with 
an  expansive  chest  an&  broad  shoulders.  He  walks  somewhat  bent,  but  with  as  much  vigor 
as  many  almost  half  a  century  younger.  His  eye  is  usually  somewhat  dim,  but,  when  ex- 
cited by  the  recollection  of  his  past  eventful  life,  it  twinkles  and  rolls  in  its  socket  with  re* 
markable  activity.  His  memory  of  recent  events  is  not  retentive,  while  the  stirring  spenes 
through  which  he  passed  in  his  youth  appear  to  be  mapped  out  upon  his  mind  in  unfading 
eolors.  He  is  fond  of  martial  music.  The  drum  and  fife  of  the  recruiting  service,  he  says, 
«  daily  put  new  life  into  him."  **  In  fact,"  he  says,  *<  it*s  the  sweetest  music  in  the  world. 
There's  some  sense  in  the  drum,  and  fife,  and  bugle,  but  these  pianos  and  other  such  trash 
I  can't  stand  at  all." 

Many  years  ago  he  was  troubled  with  partial  deafness ;  his  sight  also  failed  him  some* 
what,  and  he  was  compelled  to  use  glasses.  Of  late  years  both  hearing  and  sight  have  re- 
turned to  him  as  perfectly  as  he  ever  pos- 
sessed them.  He  is  playful  and  cheerful 
in  his  disposition.  **I  have  seen  him," 
says  my  informant,  "for  hours  upon  the 
side-walk  with  the  little  children,  entering 
with  uncommon  zest  into  their  childish 
pastimes.  He  relishes  a  joke,  and  often 
indulges  in  <  cracking  one  himself.'  " 

At  a  public  meeting,  in  the  summer  of 
1848,  of  those  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
slavery,  Mr.  Einnison  took  the  stand  and 
addressed  the  audience  with  marked  efiect. 
He  declared  that  he  fought  for  the  <*  firee- 
dom  of  all,"  that  freedom  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  "  black  boys,"  and  closed  by  exhort- 
ing his  audience  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 

ABOLISH  SLAVERY. 

The  portrait  of  another  member  of  the 
"■^      ^^     iT^     ^^^^fna        m-     "Boston  Vea  Party,"  Geoeob  Robert 
^y       J^j^^   ^^    ^^^ '^^^If^'^y  Twelve  Hewes,  is  preserved.     I  have 
%^  ^     copied  it,  by  permission,  from  the  1<  Traits 

of  the  Tea  Party,  and  Memoir  of  Hewes."  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1742.     His  early  opportunities  for  acquiring  education  were  very  small.     To  Mrs.  Tin- 
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kum,  wife  of  the  town-crier,  he  was  indebted  for  his  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing'.      Farm' 
ing,  fishing,  and  shoe-making  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  employment  of  his  earlier  years. 
In  1758  he  attempted  to  enlist  in  the  army  to  serve  against  the  French,  but  did  not  "  pass 
muster  ;"  he  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  attempts  to  join  the  navy,  and  then  lesamed  shoe* 
making.     In  the  various  disturbances  in  Boston  from  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  Hewes,  who  was  both  excitable  and  patriotic,  was  generally  concerned.     He  'was  among 
the  foi-emost  in  the  destruction  of  the  tea  at  Boston.     When  the  Americans  invested  the  city, 
and  many  patriots  were  shut  up  under  the  vigilant  eyes  of  the  British  officers,  Hevres  was 
among  them.     He  managed  to  escape,  and  entered  the  naval  service  of  the  colonies  as  a  pri- 
vateer, in  which  he  was  somewhat  successful.     Aflerward  he  joined  the  army,  and  was  sta- 
tioned for  a  time  at  West  Point,  under  General  M'Dougal.     He  was  never  in  any  land  bat- 
tle, except  with  the  Cow  Boys  and  Skinners,  as  they  were  called,  of  the  neiUral  ground  of 
West  Chester.     Afler  the  Revolution  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  again  engaged  in  business 
upon  the  sea.     He,  like  Kinnison,  was  one  of  the  thousands  of  that  time  utterly  unknown  to 
the  world,  except  within  the  small  love-circle  of  family  relationship  and  neighborly  regard ; 
and  even  this  present  slight  embalming  of  their  memory  would  not  have  occurred,  had  not  the 
contingency  of  great  longevity  distinguished  .them  from  other  men.     Although  personally  un- 
known, their  deeds  are  felt  in  the  political  blessings  we  enjoy.     When  the  Bunker  Hill  Mon- 
ument was  completed  and  was  dedicated,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1843,  Mr.  Hewes,  then  one 
hundred  and  one  years  old,  was  there,  and  honored  by  all.     Returning  to  the  residence  of 
his  son,  at  Richfield,  in  Otsego  county,  New  York,  some  sixty  miles  west  of  the  Hudson,  he 
soon  went  down  into  the  grave,  when  more  than  a  century  old,  "  a  shock  of  com  fuUy  ripe." 
The  events  of  the  1 6th  of  December  produced  a  deep  sensation  throughout  the  Brit- 
ish realm.     They  struck  a  sympathetic  chord  in  every  colony,  and  even  Canada,  Hal- 
ifax, and  the  West  Indies  had  no  serious  voice  of  censure  for  the  Bostonians.     But  the  min« 
isterial  party  here  and  the  public  in  England  were  amazed  at  the  audacity  of  the  American 
people ;  and  the  friends  of  the  colonists  in  Parliament  were,  fox  a  moment,  silent,  for  they 
had  no  excuse  to  make  in  behalf  of  their  transatlantic  friends  for  destroying  private  property. 
But  with  the  intelligence  of  the  event  went  an  intimation  that  the  town  of  Boston  was  ready 
to  pay  the  East  India  Company  for  the  tea,  and.so  the  question  rested  at  once  upon  its  orig- 
inal basis — ^the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  the  colonies.     Ministers  were  bitterly  indig- 
nant, and  the  House  of  ^ords  was  like  a  <*  seething  caldron  of  impotent  rage.*'     The  al- 
leged honesty  of  the  Americans  was  entirely  overlooked,  and  ministers  and  their  friends  saw 
nothing  but  open  rebellion  in  the  Massachusetts  colony.     Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  king 
did  not  send  a  message  to  Parliament  on  the  subject  until  the  7th  of  March,  several 
weeks  afler  the  disturbances  at  Boston  were  known  to  government.     Then  he  detailed 
the  proceedings,  and  his  message  was  accompanied  by  a  variety  of  papers,  consisting  of  let- 
ters from  Hutchinson,  Admiral  Montague,  and  the  consignees  of  the  tea ;  the  dispatches  of 
several  colonial  governors  (for  menaces  of  sinlilar  violent  measures  had  been  uttered  in  other 
colonies) ;  and  some  of  the  most  exciting  manifestoes,  hand-bills,  and  pamphlets  put  forth  by 
the  Americans.     The  king,  in  his  message,  called  upon  Pariiament  to  devise  means  imme- 
diately to  suppress  these  tumultuous  proceedings  in  the  colonies. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  message  and  the  accompanying  papers  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
an  address  of  thanks  to  the  king,  and  of  asstirances  that  he  should  be  sustained  in  his  efibrts 
to  preserve  order  in  America,  was  proposed.  This  proposition,  with  the  message  and  papers, 
produced  great  excitement,  and  the  House  became,  according  to  Burke,  "  as  hot  as  Faneuil 
Hall  or  the  Old  South  Meeting-house  at  Boston."  The  debate  that  ensued  was  excessively 
stormy.  Ministers  and  their  supporters  charged  open  rebellion  upon  the  colonies,  while  the 
opposition  denounced,  in  the  strongest  language  which  common  courtesy  could  tolerate,  the 
foolish,  unjust,  and  wicked  course  of  the  government.  They  reviewed  the  past ;  but  minis- 
ters, tacitly  acknowledging  past  errors,  objected  to  retrospection,  and  earnestly  pleaded  for 
strict  attention  to  the  momentous  present.  They  asked  whether  the  colonies  were  or  were 
not  longer  to  be  considered  dependent  upon  Great  Britain,  and;  if  so,  how  far  and  in  what 
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mBUDer.  If  it  was  deeid«d  not  to  give  them  up  to  independence,  then  ministen  were  ready 
to  act  efficiently.  Tbia  question  they  wished  settled  as  preliminary  to  further  action.  The 
appeal  struck  upon  a  tender  chord,  and  awakened  national  eympathies ;  the  address  whi 
adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  without  a  division. 

Feeling  his  position  ilreugthened  by  this  vote,  Lord  North  brought  ibrtb  the  firet  of  hit 
vigorous  Ecbemes  for  subjugating  the  colooies  and  punishing  the  town  of  Boston.     On  the 
14th  of  March  he  oBered  a  bill  which  provided  for  the  removal  of  customs,  courts  of 
juslice,  and  government  officers  of  every  kind  from  Boston  to  Salem ;  and  that  "  the 
landing,  discharging,  and  shipping  of  wares  and  merchandise  at  Boston,  or  within  the  harbor 
thereof,"  should  be  discontinued.     It  provided,  also,  that  when  the  Bostonians  should  fully 
submit,  the  king  should  have  the  power  to  open  the  port.'     This  was  the  famous  BoUon 
Port  BiU,  an  act  which  crushed  the  trade  of  the  city,  and  brought  the  greatest  distress  upon 
its  inhabitants.     Lord  North  justified  the  harsh  measure,  by  asserting  that  Boston  was  the 
center  of  rebellious  commotion  in  America,  ■'  the  ringleader  in  every  riot,  and  set  always  the 
example  which  others  followed."     He  thought  that  to  inflict  a  signal  penalty  upon  that  city 
would  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  he  referred  to  precedents  where  whole  contmunities 
had  been  punished  for  the  crimes  of  some  of  their 
raei£berB.     The  most  violent  language  was  used, 
by  some  of  the  supporters  of  the  ministers,  against 
the  Americans.      "They  are  never  actuated  by 
decency  or  reason ;  they  always  choose  tarring 
and  feathering  as  an  argument,"  said  Mr.  Her- 
bert.    Mr,  Van,  another  ministerial  supporter, 
denounced  the  people  of  Boston  as  utterly  unwor- 
thy of  civilized  forbearance.     ••  They  ought  to 
have  their  town  knocked  about  their  ears  and  de- 
stroyed !"  he  exclaimed,  and  concluded  his  tirade 
of  abuse  by  quoting  the  factious  cry  of  old  Roman 
orators,   "  Delenda  est  Carthago.'"     Mr.  Rose 
Fuller  proposed  the  imposition  of  a  fine ;  and 
even  Barr6  and  Conway,  the  undaunted  friends 
of  America,  approved  of  the  measure  as  lenient. 
and  aflecting  only  a  single  town.     They  voted 
for  the  bill,  and  for  this  apparent  disaffection  the 
people  of  Boston  removed  their  portraits  from 
Faneuil  Hall.     But  Burke,  who  at  that  time 
began  his  series  of  splendid  orations  in  favor  of 
American  liberty,  denounced  the  whole  scheme  as  essentially  unjust,  by  confounding  and  pun- 

'  The  celebrated  Charles  James  Fax,  bod  oT  Lord  Holland,  made  hb  first  speech  Jn  PsrliameDt  on  this 
bill.  It  vras  a  strange  beRinaio);  of  bis  brilliaat  career.  Hi  abjtcltd  ta  tht  jMuvr  vittid  i*  tht  SritUk  crow* 
W  Mopfti  Iht  port  of  Batton.     Neither  party  flupporlod  his  suggestion. 

'  "  Carthage  tmat  bt  dutroi/td."  Thia  phrase  was  oRen  vaoA  by  Roman  oniton  to  excite  (he  people  to 
the  niter  dealmction  of  Carthage,  then  the  rival  of  the  great  citj.  Daring  the  revolotionarj  mania  among 
the  Frenob  this  sentiment  was  often  qiioled  as  a  threat  sgiiinst  Enf^land. 

'  Edmund  Borke,  one  of  England's  greatest  gtalesmen,  was  born  in  Carlow,  in  Ireland,  January  1st,  1730. 
He  was  educated  nt  Dablin,  and  took  bia  banhelor's  ilo);ree  in  1749.  In  1753,  having  been  unsueceufuh  in 
bis  application  fur  the  logic  professorship  at  lilasgow,  he  went  to  London  and  entered  at  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple. He  early  employed  his  pen  in  literature  and  his  eloquence  in  politics.  Hia  first  literacy  productton 
of  note  was  an  essay  on  the  ftndicatioH  a/  Natural  Sorirty,  in  imitation  of  Bolingbroke's  style.  In  1757 
he  published  his  essay  on  the  Sabliiai  and  Btaatiful.  In  1758  be  and  Dodawcll  oommeneed  (he  Annual 
Register,  which  acquired  great  celebrity.  He  acuompaniod  Gerard  (or  Single  Speech)  Hamilton  to  Ireland 
in  1761,  and,  by  the  interposition  of  that  gentleman,  obtained  a  pension  of  Hfteen  hundred  dollars  on  the 
Irish  Establishment.  On  his  return  he  was  introduced  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingbam,  who  made  him  his 
secretary,  and  procured  his  election  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Coramoos.  There  ha  eloquently  and  elDcieni. 
ly  pleaded  the  oanse  of  the  AiAaricans.     On  (he  downfall  o!  North's  adntinistratiim  he  became  pay-masler 
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iflhing  the  ionocent  with  the  guilty.  "  It  is  wished,  then/'  he  said,  **  to  condemD  the  ac> 
cused  without  a  hearing,  to  pnnish  indiscriminately  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  !  Yon  will 
thus  irrevocably  alienfkte  the  hearts  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  couatry.  Before  the 
adoption  of  so  violent  a  measure,  the  principal  merchants  of  the  kingdom  should  at  least  bt 
consulted.  The  bill  is  unjust,  since  it  bears  only  upon  the  city  of  Boston,  while  it  is  notch 
riotts  that  all  America  is  in  flames ;  that  the  cities  of  .'Philadcdphia,  of  New  York,  and  all 
the  maritime  towns  of  the  continent,  have  exhibited  the  same  disobedience.  You  are  coii' 
tending  for  a  matter  which  the  Bostonians  will  not  give  up  quietly.  They  can  not,  by  Boch 
means,  be  made  to  bow  to  the  authority  of  ministers ;  on  the  contrary,  you  will  find  their 
obstinacy  confirmed  and  their  fury  exasperated.  The  acts  of  resistance  in  their  city  hire 
not  been  confined  to  the  populace  aloqe,  but  men  of  the  first  rank  and  opulent  fortune  in  the 
place  have  openly  countenanced  them.  One  city  in  proscription  and  the  rest  in  rebellion 
can  never  be  a  remedial  measure  for  general  disturbances.  Have  you  considered  whether 
you  have  troops  and  ships  sufficient  to  reduce  the  people  of  the  whole  American  oontineDt 
to  your  devotion  ?  It  was  the  duty  of  your  governor,  and  not  of  men  without  arms,  to  sap* 
press  the  tumults.  If  this  officer  has  not  demanded  the  proper  assistance  from  the  militaiy 
commanders,  why  punish  the  ixmocent  for  the  fault  and  the  negligence  of  the  officers  of  the 
crown  ?  The  resistance  is  general  in  all  parts  of  America ;  you  must,  therefore,  let  it  gov* 
em  itself  by  its  owo  internal  policy,  or  make  it  subservient  to  all  your  laws,  by  an  exertioD 
of  all  the  forces  of  the  kingdom.  These  partial  counsels  are  well  suited  to  irritate,  not  sub- 
jugate.'* Pownall,  Johnstone  (late  Governor  of  Florida),  Dods worth.  Fox,  and  others  fol- 
lowed Burke  on  the  same  side,  but  argument  was  of  no  avail.  Without  a  division,  the  bill 
_^     passed  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  and  on  the  3lBt  of  March  it  became  a  law  by  the 

1774.      *         ,        ' 

royal  assent. 

general,  and  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Council.  His  great  speeches  against  Warren  Hastings,  when  on  trial 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  were  such  as  the  British  Legislature  had  never  before  heard.  He  retired 
from  Parliament  in  1794,  on  a  pension  of  six  thousand  dollars.  During  his  political  career  he  wrote  mucb, 
and  his  compositions  rank  among  the  purest  of  the  British  classics.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  July,  1797,  in 
the  seventieUi  year  of  his  age. 

Goldsmith,  in  his  RetaliaHan,*  wrote  the  following  epitaph  for  Burice.     It  was  written  in  1776,  whea 
Burke  was  in  the  midst  of  his  career. 

**  Here  lies  oar  good  Edmond,  whose  genius  was  such, 
We  scarcely  can  praise  it  or  blame  it  too  much ; 
Who,  bom  for  the  unlTerse,  narrow'd  his  mind. 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 
Tliough  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  straining  his  throat 
-.  To  persuade  Tommy  Townshendt  to  lend  him  a  vote ; 

Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  still  went  on  refining. 
And  thought  of  convincing  while  Hiey  thought  of  dining. 
'Riougfa  equal  to  all  ttiings,  for  all  things  unfit : 
Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit ; 
For  a  patriot  too  cool ;  for  a  drudge,  disobedient ; 
And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  punue  the  txpeditnL 
In  short,  'twas  his  fate,  unemployed  or  in  place,  sir, 
To  eat  mutton  cold  and  cut  blocks  with  a  raaor." 

*  llie  history  of  this  poem  is  a  "  curiosity  of  literature."  Goldsmith  had  peculiarities  which  attracted  attcntioo,  and  it  vss 
proposed,  at  a  club  of  literary  men,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  to  write  characters  of  him  in  the  shape  of  epitaphs.  Dean  Bsr- 
nard,  Cumberland,  Garrick,  and  others  complied.    Garrick  wrote  the  following  eoiq[det : 

**  Here  lies  poor  Goldsnaitfa,  for  shortneas  call'd  NoU ; 
Who  wrote  Uke  Apollo,  and  talk'd  like  poarpolU' 

Goldsmith  felt  called  upon  for  retaliation,  and  at  the  next  meeting  produced  the  poem  from  which  the  following  is  an  octraet 
It  contained  epitaphs  for  aereral  of  the  dub,  and  he  paid  off  his  friend  Garrick  with  compound  intorest  These  Unes  occur  ia 
Oarrlck's  epitaph : 

**  Of  praise  a  mere  glutton,  he  swallowed  what  came 
And  the  puff  of  a  dunce  he  mistook  it  for  famf^ 
TUl  his  relish  grew  callous,  almost  to  disease ; 
Who  peppered  the  highest  was  surest  to  please.*' 


Bat  be  generonaly  added, 
f  Afterward  Lord  Sydney. 


**  But  let  us  be  candid,  and  speak  out  our  mind — 
If  duices  applaudedi  he  pdd  them  in  Und." 
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Another  bill  soon  followed,  "  for  better  regulating  the  govertiment  of  Massachu- 
Mtts  Bay."  It  was  tantamount  to  an  abrogation  of  the  charter  of  that  cobny.  It  "^ 
gave  to  the  crown  the  appointment  of  counselors  and  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
nomination  of  all  other  officers,  military,  executive,  and  judicial,  was  given  to  the  governors, 
independently  of  any  approval  by  the  Council.  The  sherifis  were  empowered  to  select  ju- 
rors, a  duty  before  performed  by  the  select-men  of  the  towns.  All  town  oieetings,  except  for 
elections,  were  prohibited.  This  bill,  so  manifestly  hostile  to  the  freedom  of  British  subjects, 
elicited  a  warm  debate,  and 'Burke  and  Barr6  opposed  it  with  all  their  might.  <<  What  can 
the  Americans  believe,'*  said  Burke,  "  but  that  England  wishes  to  despoil  them  of  all  liberty, 
of  all  franchise,  and,  by  the  destruction  of  their  eharters,  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  the 

most  abject  slavery  ? As  the  Americans  are  no  less  ardently  attached  to  liberty  than 

the  English  themselves,  can  it  ever  be  hoped  that  they  will  submit  to  such  exorbitant  usur* 
pation,  to  such  portentous  resolutions  ?"  Pownall  warned  ministers  to  pause.  He  alluded 
to  that  powerful  engine,  the  Committees  of  Correspondence,  then  unceasingly  working  in  the 
colonies,  and  assured  ministers  that  their  harsh  measure  would  drive  the  pec^le  to  the  call- 
ing of  a  general  Congress,  and  perhaps  a  resort  to  arms.  All  opposition  was  fruitless,  and  the 
bill  passed  the  House  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  against 
sixty-four.  Lord  Shelburoe  and  others  vehemently  denounced  it  in  the  Upper  House,  and 
eleven  peers  signed  a  protest  in  seven  long  articles. 

North  had  begun  to  work  the  lever  of  oppression  so  forcibly  that  it  seemed  not  easy  for 
him  to  desist.  A  third  bill  was  introduced,  intended  to  protect  the  servants  of  roy-  ^p^  ^i, 
alty  in  America  against  the  verdicts  of  colonial  juries.  It  provided  for  the  trial  in  ^'^^• 
England  of  all  persons  charged  in  the  colonies  with  murders  committed  in  support  of  govern- 
ment. It  was  suggested  by  a  retrospect  of  the  **  Boston  massacre,''  and  was  a  most  unjust 
and  insulting  comment  upon  the  verdict  in  favor  of  Captain  Preston  and  his  soldiers.  It 
was  more— -it  guarantied  comparative  safety  to  those  who  might  shoot  a  rebel  in  the  name 
of  the  king.  This  measure  was  bitterly  denounced  by  the  oppositi6n  leaders.  <*  This,"  said 
Colonel  Barr6,  "  is,  indeed,  the  most  extraordinary  resolution  ever  heard  in  the  Parliament 
of  England.     It  ofiers  new  encouragement  to  military  insolence,  already  so  insupportable. 

By  this  law  Americans  are  deprived  of  a  right  which  belongs  to  every  human  create 

ure— that  of  demanding  justice  before  a  tribunal  of  impartial  judges.  Even  Captain  Pres- 
ton, who,  in  their  own  city  of  Boston,  had  shed  the  blood  of  citizens,  found  among  them  a 
fair  trial  and  equitable  judges."  Alderman  Sawbridge  was  more  bold  and  recriminating  in 
his  denunciations  of  the  measure.  He  called  it  "  ridiculous  and  cruel ;"  asserted  that  it 
was  meant  to  enslave  the  Americans,  and  expressed  an  ardent  hope  that  they  would  not  ad* 
mit  the  execution  of  any  of  these  destructive  bills,  but  nobly  refuse  them  all.  *<  If  they  do 
not,"  he  said,  **  they  are  the  most  abject  slaves  upon  earth,  and  nothing  the  ministers  can 
do  is  base  enough  for  them."  Again  remonstrance  was  vain,  and  the  bill  passed  the  House 
by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  to  forty-four  ;  in  the  Lords,  by  forty-nine  to 
twelve.  Eight  peers  entered  a  strong  protest  against  it.  It  became  a  law  by  royal  assent 
on  the  20th  of  May. 

A  fourth  bill,  for  quartering  troops  in  America,  was  also  brought  in,  and  took  the  course 
of  others.  Rose  Fuller,  who  generally  supported  ministers,  attempted  to  break  the  severity 
of  the  several  enactments,  and  produce  a  reconciliation  with  the  colonies,  by  proposing  a  re- 
peal of  the  act  imposing  the  duty  on  tea.  His  proposition  was  negatived  by  a  large  major- 
ity. On  the  annunciation  of  the  result,  Mr.  Fuller  uttered  these  remarkable  words  :  "  I  will 
now  take  my  leave  of  the  whole  plan ;  you  will  commence  your  ruin  from  this  day !  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  not  only  the  House  has  fallen  into  this  error,  but  the  people  approve  of  the 
measure.  The  people,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  mislod.  But  a  short  time  will  prove  the  evil 
tendency  of  this  bill.     If  ever  there  was  a  nation  rushing  headlong  to  ruin,  it  is  this." 

Evidently  anticipating  rebellion  in  America,  and  distrustful  of  the  loyalty  of  the  newly- 
acquired  colony  of  Quebec,  or  Canada,  a  fifth  act  was  brought  forward  by  ministers,  making 
great  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  that  province.     This  law,  known  as 
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the  Qaebeo  Act,  has  already  beeH  noticed  in  detail  on  pages  156—7.*  Let  us  now  tarn  our 
eyes  back  to  the  colonies,  and  observe  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  Boston  on  hearing  of  the 
plans  maturing  for  their  enslavement  and  ruin. 

Latelligence  of  the  passage  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill  reached  Massachusetts  in  Maj. 
Already  the  Assembly  had  taken  high,  but  correct  ground  on  the  subject  of  the  sal- 
aries  of  crown  officers  in  the  colonies.     In  January  that  body  resolved  that.it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  the  judges  to  determine  at  once  whether  they- would  receive  their  sala- 
ries direct  from  the  crown,  or  depend  therefor  upon  the  votes  of  the  Assembly.     Chiefjus- 
tice  Oliver  was  questioned  upon  this  point,  and  replied  that  he  should  hereaHer  look  to  the 
orown  for  the  emoluments  of  office.     The  Assembly  then  resolved,  by  a  majority  of  sixty- 
nine  to  nine,  "  That  Peter  Oliver  hath,  by  his  conduct,  proved  himself  an  enemy  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  province,  and  is  become  greatly  obnoxious  to  the  good  people  of  it ;  that  he 
ought  to  be  removed  from  the  office  of  chief  justice ;  and  that  a  remonstrance  and  petition 
to  the  governor  and  Council,  for  his  immediate  removal,  be  prepared."     They  also  resolved 
to  impeach  the.  chief  justice.  >  The  governor  not  only  refused  to  remove  him,  but  declared 
the  acts  of  the  Assembly  unconstitutional.* 

Fortunately  for  Hutchinson's  personal  safety,  but  much  to  his  chagrin,  his  recall  accom- 
panied the  Port  Bill,  and  General  Gage  was  appointed  his  successor.  Thus  far,  in  all  mat- 
ters relative  to  the  agitations  in  the  colonies.  Gage  had  behaved  so  discreetly  that  he  enjoyed 
a  considerable  share  of  public  confidence  and  esteem,  and  in  proportion  as  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton detested  Hutchinson  they  were  disposed  to  respect  the  new  governor.  Hutchinson,  de- 
prived of  the  shield  of  delegated  power,  so  much  feared  the  resentment  of  the  Boston  popu- 
lace, that  he  retired  to  his  country  house  at  Milton,  where  he  remained  in  seclusion  until  a 
June  1,  fftvorable  opportunity  ofiered  for  him  to  leave  the  province.  It  is  an  erroneous  be- 
1774.  lief  that  the.  people  were  unanimous  in  opposition  to  government  and  in  support  of  re- 
publican views.  For  a  while,  when  the  issue  came,  the  parties  were  very  nearly  balanced 
in  Boston  ;  and  during  the  whole  time  of  its  occupancy  by  the  British  troops,  until  the  evac- 
uation in  1776,  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  loyal.  Before  Hutchinson  departed, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  merchants  of  Boston,  and  many  lawyers,  magistrates,  and  principal 
gentlemen  of  that  town,  and  Salem,  and  Marblehead,  signed  an  address. to  him,  in  which 
they  expressed  entire  approbation  of  his  public  conduct,  and  affectionate  wishes  for  his  pros- 
perity. These  "  addressers"  were  afterward  obliged  to  recant.  Some  who  would  not  left 
the  province,  and  were  the  earliest  of  the  refugee  Loyalists. 

General  Gage,  doubtful  what  reception  he  should  meet  at  Boston,  proceeded  with  great 
caiition.  Four  additional  regiments  were  ordered  to  the  rebellious  town,  but  he  vent 
thither  from  New  York  unattended  by  any  military  except  his  staff.     On  the  day  when  he 

-  '  A  fact  not  noticed  in  the  former  consideration  of  the  Quebec  Act  is  worthy  of  record,  as  sbowiilg  ^ 
actual  despotic  tendency  of  Parliamentary  enactments  at  that  time.  By  a  provision  of  the  act  in  question, 
the  total  revenue  of  the  province  of  Canada  was  consigned,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  warrant  from  the  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  pensioning  judges  during  pleasure,  and  the  support  of  a  civil  list,  totally 
imlimited.  This  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  or  prime  minister,  was  thus  in  actual  possession  of  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  province,  and  unrestrained  in  its  expenditure,  except  by  general  instrqctions  to  use  it  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  support  civil  government  in  the  colonies."  ^i^"' 
ilar  despotic  ingredients  were  profusely  sprinkled  throughout  the  whole  batch  of  measures  brought  forward 
by  Lord  North  to  rule  the  Americans.  The  superficial  observer  is  apt  to  consider  the  zeal  of  the  Amen- 
cans  against  Parliamentary  measures  highly  intemperate  and  sometimes  censurable,  for  apparently  tn&vig 
causes  aroused  the  most  violent  action.  But  the  colonists  clearly  perceived  the  huge  monster  of  despotism 
artfully  covered  under  a  fair  guise,  and  what  seemed  but  an  insect,  magnified  by  the  microscope  of  preju- 
dice, they  knew  to  be  the  germ  of  a  monster  reality.  The  three  per  cent,  duty  on  tea,  considered  alooe, 
was  but  a  grain  of  sand  as  an  obstacle  to  friendly  feelings,  but  the  principle  that  slept  there  was  a  tower- 
ing Alp. 

*  Peter  Oliver,  brother  of  Andrew  Oliver,  the  stamp-master  already  noticed,  was  bopi  In  1713,  and  graflo- 
ated  at  Harvard  in  1730.  He  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in  1756,  and  became  chief  justice 
when  his  brother-in-law,  Hutchinson,  was  appointed  governor.  He  was  impeached  by  the  Massachusetts 
Assembly  in  1774.  Judge  Oliver  soon  afterward  went  to  England.  He  died  at  Birmingham  in  October, 
1791,  aged  nearly  seventy-nine  years. 
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entered  the  harbor  the  town  was  greatly  excited,  news  of  the  Fort  Bill  haring  just     h,.  ^^ 
airivcd.     He  landed  at  Long  WhBtf,  and  was  receirtsd  with  much  respect  by  the       !"*■ 


B  entertained  by  the  tnagialfates  and  oth- 


immenBe  crowd  of  people  that  met  bin 
era  at  a  public  dinner,  and  on  that 
evening  Hutchinson  was  burned  in 
effigy  on  the  Common,  in  front  of 
John  Hancock's  mansion. 

The  next  day  a  numerously  attend- 
ed town  meeting,  at  which  Samuel 
Adams  preudod,  was  held  in  Faneuil 
Hall  to  consider  the  Port  Bill.  The 
people  were,  indeed,  at  their  "wits' 
end."  The  decree  had  gone  forth  to 
blight  the  town ;  a  governor,  com- . 
missioned  to  execute  the  ministeiial 
will,  waa  present,  and  soldiers  were 
on  their  way  to  support  his  authori- 
ty. The  meeting  Toted  "  That  it  is  '  ""'  ~l  ^~  "  ~-  "  '  "  ' 
the  opinion  of  the  town  that,  if  the  iiibcom's  UooBe  Bmton.' 
other  colonies  come  into  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  stop  all  importation  from,  and  exportation  to.  Great  Britain,  and  every  part  of  the 
East  Indies,  till  the  act  be  repealed,  the  tame  will  prove  the  salvation  of  North  America 
and  her  liberties ;  and  that  the  impoUity,  injustice,  inhumanity,  and  cruelty  of  the  act  ex- 
ceed all  our  powers  of  expression  ;  we,  therefore,  leave  it  to  the  just  censure  of  others,  and 
appeal  to  God  and  the  world."  Paul  Revere,  an  artist  and  mechanic  of  Boston,  and  one  of 
the  most  active  patriots,  was  sent  to  New  York  and  Fbila- 
^ft  delphia  to  invoke  sympathy  and  co-operation.  A  vast  num- 
^MftiK|rffik  ber  of  copies  of  the  act,  printed  with  heavy  black  lines  around 
a«U9pS^  it,  and  »ome_of  them  having  the  sepulchral  device  of  skull 
^fl^^fl^Sflp  and  cross-bones  rudely  engraved  as  a  head-piece,  were  scatr 
■■"'■■'■  tered  over  the  country,  jind  cried  in  cities  and  villages  as  the 
^^  "  Barbarous,  cruel,  bloody,  and  inhuman  murder  1'"  The 
vATM  ^^k^^^  whole  country  was  inflamed,  and  every  where  the  most  live- 
^S^mmW'jr  'y  sympathy  for  the  people  of  Boston  was  awakened.  Ora- 
^^.Vy'J^t,,^^  tors  at  public  gatherings,  ministers  in  the  pulpits,  and  the 
newspaper  press  throughout  the  land,  denounced  the  oppres- 
sion laid  upon  Boston  as  a  type  of  what  was  in  store  for  the 
whole  country.  Some  of  the  newspapers  placed  at  their  bead 
the  significant  device  used  during  the  Stamp  Act  excitement, 
a  serpent  cut  in  ten  pieces,  with  the  inscription  "  Jmi%  or 
die!  or  ■■  Unite  or  die.'"'     The  cause  of  Boston  became  the 


'  This  is  a  labstautial  stone  baildinj^,  Bitaaled  npoa  Beacon  Street,  fronting  the  Common.  It  was  erect- 
ed by  Thomas  Hancock,  an  uncle  of  Govomor  Hancock,  in  1737.  Tho  presont  propriolor  is  a  nepheirof 
Ihe  gayemor. 

'  Tbe  enj^Bviag  ia  a  lac-siniile,  one  fourth  tbe  size  of  the  original,  of  a  device  upon  one  of  these  papers- 
Over  the  skull  is  a  rude  resemblonoe  of  a.  crown,  aod  benealh  (he  bonea  that  of  the  C^p  of  Liberly,  denoling 
that  all  was  death  and  destraotion  between  Ihe  crown  and  liberty.  This  device  is  supposed  to  be  Ihe  work 
of  Paul  Revere,  who  engraved  the  piclurea  of  the  naval  inveslmonl  of  Boston  in  lT6f),  and  the  BmIoh  JHiu- 
tacrt  in  1770.  Severe  wtu  a  very  ingenious  man,  an  active  patriot,  and,  as  grand  master  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity  in  Massachusetts,  bad  extensive  influence.  He  was  a  co-worker  with  Samnel  Adams,  Jceenh 
Warren,  and  other  compatriots  in  setting  the  ball  of  the  Revolation  in  motion. 

'  The  out  upon  the  next  page  is  a  fae-siinile  of  one  of  those  il lustrations.  I  copied  it  from  the  Fmn. 
t^lvania  Journal,  1774.  where  it  appeared  for  nearly  a  year,  or  until  the  colonies  wore  fairly  unittd  by  a 
Continental  Congress.     Tbe  loyal  papeis  loudly  condemned  the  use  of  tbe  devioe.     A  writer  in  Rivingtint'i 
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cause  of  all  the  colonies,  and  never  were  the  British  ministry  really  weaker  in  their  goyem- 
ment  relations  to  America  than  when  Lord  North  was  forging,  as  he  vainly  thought,  the 
fetters  of  majestic  law  to  bind  the  colonies  indissolubly  to  the  throne.  In  honoiaible  conc^ 
sion  alone  lay  his  real  strength,  but  of  these  precious  locks  the  Delilah  of  haughty  ambitioo 
had  shorn  him,  and  when  he  attempted  to  put  forth  his  power,  he  found  himself  "  like  otha 
men,"  weak  indeed ! 


Royal  Gazette^^  who  called  it  a  "  scandalous  and  sancy  reflection,''  was  answered  as  fcdlorws  by  a  oorrespooii- 
ent  of  the  Journal : 

"  7b  the  Author  of  the  Linee  in  Mr.  Rivington's  Paper,  on  the  Snake  depicted  in  tome  of  the  Jmiritm 

Newspapers. 


"That  New  England*!  abused,  and  by  aona  of  ae- 
dition, 
la  granted  witliout  either  prayer  or  petition ; 
And  that  'tia  '  a  acandaloua,  aaocy  reflection, 
That  merits  the  aoundeat,  aevereat  correctiim,' 
la  readily  granted.    <  How  carae  ft  to  paaa  f 
Because  she  is  pester'd  by  snakes  tn  ^  grass, 
Who,  by  lying  and  cringing,  and  such  Uke  pre* 

tensions, 
Get  places  once  honor'd  disgraced  with  pensions. 
And  you,  Mr.  Pensioner,  instead  of  repentance 
(If  I  don't  mistake  you),  hare  wrote  your  own 

sentence ; 
For  by  such  enakee  as  this  New  England's  abus- 
ed. 
And  the  head  of  the  serpents,  'you  know,  must 
be  bruised." 

"N«w  Jbbsxt.** 


^  Rivington  was  the  **  king's  printer"  in  New  York  city.  His  office  was  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Pearl  and  Wall  Streets-  He 
had  the  entire  confidence  of  the  British  authorities,  and  held  the  '*  rebels"  in  great  contempt  He  was  a  caustic  writer,  snd  1d> 
remarks  were  often  remembered  wiUi  Uttemeas  for  years.    The  following  anecdote  is  illustrative  of  this  fact : 

Among  those  who  cherished  very  hostile  feelings  toward  Rivington  was  that  dare-devil.  General  Ethan  Allen,  of  Vermont,  vho 
swore  he  would  "lick  Rivington  the  very  first  opportunity  he  had."  Rivington  huiiself,  aware  of  his  intentions,  gave  t  most 
humorous  description  of  his  interview  with  Allen,  showing,  at  the  same  time,  his  exceeding  cleverness  and  tact,  which  may  eves 
at  this  day  be  profitable  to  his  editorial  brethren.  Rivington  was  a  fine,  portly-looking  man,  drossed  in  Uie  extreme  of  CuUob 
—curled  and  powdered  hair,  clare^colored  coat,  scarlet  waistcoat  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  buckskin  breeches,  and  top  booti-- 
and  kept  the  very  best  socie^. 

The  clerk  below  stairs  saw  Allen  coming  at  a  distance.  "  I  was  sitting,"  said  Rivington, "  after  a  good  dinner,  alone,  wi&  nj 
botde  of  Madeira  before  me,  when  I  heard  an  unusual  noise  in  the  street,  and  a  huzza  from  the  boys.  I  was  in  the  second 
story,  and,  stepping  to  the  window,  saw  a  tall  figure  in  tarnished  regimentals,  with  a  large  cocked  hat  and  an  eoormoaf  Umg 
sword,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  boys,  who  occasionally  cheered  him  with  huzzas,  of  which  he  seemed  insensible.  He  came  np 
to  my  door  and  stopped.  I  could  see  no  more.  My  heart  told  me  it  was  Ethan  Allen.  I  shut  down  my  window,  and  retired 
behind  my  table  and  bottle.  I  was  certain  the  hour  of  reckoning  had  come.  There  was  no  retreat  Mr.  Staples,  my  cierfc. 
came  in  paler  than  ever,  and  clasping  his  hands,  said. '  Master,  he  is  come  I' .  '  I  know  it'  '  He  entered  the  store,  and  asked  "H 
James  Rivington  lived  there."  1  answered,  "  Yes,  sir."  "  Is  he  at  home »"  "  I  will  go  and  see,  sir,"  I  said ;  and  now,  nis«er, 
what  is  to  be  done  t  There  he  is  in  the  store,  and  the  boys  peeping  at  him  from  tiie  street'  I  had  made  up  my  mind.  I  lootof 
at  the  iKittle  of  Madeirar— possibly  took  a  glass.  *  Show  him  up,'  said  I ;  <  and  if  such  Madeira  can  not  mollify  him,  be  moat  be 
harder  than  adamant'  There  was  a  fearful  moment  of  suspense.  I  heard  him  on  the  stairs,  his  long  sword  clanking  at  et^rj 
atep.  In  he  stalked.  '  Is  your  name  James  Rivington  f  *  It  is,'  sir,  and  no  man  could  bo  more  happy  than  I  am  to  see  C(daMi 
Ethan  Allen.'  *  Sir,  I  have  come — '  '  Not  another  word,  my  dear  colonel,  until  you  have  taken  a  seat  and  a  glass  of  old  Madeira. 
'  Rut,  sir,  I  don't  think  it  proper — '  '  Not  another  word,  coloneL  Taste  this  wine ;  I  have  had  it  in  glass  for  ten  years.  Old  w^ 
you  know,  unless  it  is  originally  sound,  never  improves  by  age.'  He  took  the  glass,  swallowed  the  wine,  amacked  his  Kps,  w 
shook  his  head  approvingly.  '  Sir,  I  come—'  '  Not  another  word  until  you  have  taken  another  glass,  and  th^i,  my  dear  coIobcl 
we  will  talk  of  old  affairs,  and  I  have  some  droll  events  to  detail.'  In  short,  we  finished  two  bottles  of  Madeira,  and  psrted  u 
good  friends  as  if  we  never  had  cause  to  be  otherwise." 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

Sane  IV,  In  Boston,  while  the  Regulars  were  flying  from  Lexington. 

Lord  Boston,  turrounded  by  his  Guards  and  a  Jew  Officers-. 

Lord  Boston.  K  Colonel  Smith  succeeds  in  his  embassy,  and  I  think  there's  no  doubt  of  it,  I  shall  have 
the  pleasure  this  evening,  I  expect,  of  having  my  friends  Hancock  and  Adams's  good  company ; .  I'll  make 
each  of  them  a  present  of  a  pair  of  handsome  iron  rufi9es,  and  Major  Provost  shall  provide  a  suitable  enter- 
tainment for  them  in  his  apartment. 

Officer.  Sure  they'll  not  be  so  unpolite  as  to  refuse  your  excellency's  kind  invitation. 

Lord  Boston.  Should  they,  Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Pitcaim  have  my  orders  to  make  use  of  all  their 
rhetoric  and  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  British  thunder. 

Enters  a  messenger  in  haste. 

I  bring  your  excellency  unwelcome  tidings — 

Lord  Boston.  For  Heaven's  sake !  from  what  quarter  ? 

Messenger.  From  Lexington  plains. 

Lord  Boston.  'Tis  impossible  I 

Messenger.  Too  true,  sir. 

Lord  Boston.  Say— what  is  it  ?     Speak  what  you  know. 

Messenger.  Colonel  Smith  is  defeated  and  fast  retreating. 

Lord  Boston.  Good  God  I  what  does  he  say  ?     Mercy  on  me ! 

Messenger.  They're  flying  before  the  enemy. 

Lord  Boston.  Britons  turn  their  backs  before  the  Rebels  I  the  Rebels  put  Britons  to  flight !  Said  you 
not  so? 

Messenger.  They  are  routed,  sir ;  they  are  flying  this  instant ;  the  provincials  are  numerous,  and  hourly 
gaining  strength ;  they  have  nearly  surrounded  our  troops.  A  re-enforcement,  sir,  a  timely  succor,  may 
save  the  shattered  remnant.     Speedily !  speedily,  sir  1  or  they're  irretrievably  lost. 

"The  Fall  of  British  Ttrahkt,  or  Akericam  Libbrtt  triumphant."^ 


\ 


tion  in 


T  ENERAL  GAGE  soon  became  a  tyrant  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  Boston.     However  humane  were  his  intentions,  the  execution  of 
his  commission  necessarily  involyed  harsh  and  oppressive  measures.     Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Port  Bill,  he  proceeded,  after  the  appointment  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  (see  note  1 ,  next  page),  to  transfer  the  govern-     j^^^q  |^ 
ment  offices  to  Salem,  and  on  the  31st  of  May  the  Assembly  held  its  final      ^'^^• 
session  in  Boston.     By  proclamation,  Gage  adjourned  the  House  until  the  7th  of 
June,  and  ordered  the  next  meeting  at  Salem.     Anticipating  this  measure,  the 
House  appointed  two  members  of  the  Assembly — Samuel  Adams  and  James  War- 
ren— ^to  act  in  the  interim,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  might  require.     These, 
with  a  few  others  already  named,  held  private  conferences,  and  arranged  plans  foi 
the  public  good.    On  the  third  evening  after  the  adjournment  df  the  Assembly,  their 
plans  were  matured.     The  suggestions  of  New  York  and  other  places,  as  well  as 
the  hints  thrown  out  by  Pownall  in  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  a  general 
Congress,  were  favorably  considered.     A  plan  was  arranged  for  a  Continental  Con- 
gress; they  also  matured  measures  for  making  provisions  for  supplying  funds  and 
munitions  of  war,  prepared  an  address  to  the  other  colonies,  inviting  their  co-opera- 
the  measure  of  a  general  Congress,  and  drew  up  a  non-importation  agreement. 


^  This  is  a  well-written  drama,  published  by  Styner  and  Cist,  Philadelphia,  in  1776.  Its  sub-title  is, 
"  A  tragi-Comedy  of  Five  Acts,  as  lately  planned  at  the  Royal  Theatmm  Pandemonium  at  St.  James's. 
The  principal  place  of  action,  in  America."  It  is  dedicated  "  To  Lord  Boston  [General  Gage],  Lord  Kid- 
napper [Dunmore,  governor  of  Virginia],  and  the  innumerable  and  never-ending  class  of  Macs  and  Donalds 
upon  Donalds,  and  the  remnant  of  the  gentlemen  Officers,  Actors,  Merry  Andrews,  Strolling  Players,  Ft- 
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These  several  propositions  and  plans  were  boldly  laid  before  iho  General  Coort  when  il 
jnDe7,  reopened  at  Salem.  The  few  partisans  of  the  crown  in  that  Assembly  were  filled 
1T74.  with  amazement  and  alarm  at  the  boldness  of  the  popular  leaders  ;  and  as  ruk 
treason  was  developed  in  the  first  acts  of  the  majority,  a  partisan  of  government  detennineiL 
if  possible,  to  put  a  stop  to  further  rebellious  pro- 
ceedings. Feigning'  sudden  illness,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  Assembly.  Ho  went  im- 
mediately to  the  governor  and  acquainted  him 
with  the  proceedings  in  progress.*  Gage  sent 
his  secretary  to  dissolve  the  Assembly  by  proc- 
'  lamation,  but  the  patriots  were  too 

vigilant  for  him.  The  doois  of  the 
Assembly  were  locked,  and  the  keys  were  safe- 
ly deposiled  in  Samuel  Adams's  pocket.  The 
secretary  read  the  proclamation  on  the  stairs, 
bat  it  was  unheeded  by  the  patriots  within. 
They  proceeded  to  adopt  and  sign  a  "  Solemn 
League  aod  Covenant,"  in  which  all  former 
non- importation  agreements  and  cognate  under- 
takings were  concentrated,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  send  the  covenant,  as  a  cir- 
cular, to  every  colony  in  America.'  They  also 
adopted  the  other  plans  matured  by  Adams  and 
others,  and  a  resolution  that  "a  meeting  of 
committees,  from  the  several  colonies  on  this 
continent,  is  highly  expedient  and  necessary,  to  consult  upon  the  present  state  of  the  couo. 
try,  and  the  miseries  to  which  we  are  and  must  be  reduced  by  the  operation  of  certain  uts 
of  Parliament,  and  to  deliberate  and  determine  on  wise  and  proper  measures  to  be  recooi' 

rate^  and  BDCcaacers  in  America.''     Aa  most  of  the  real  namcaof  the  dramnlli  ptriona  are  RunJPwrKiltr 
readers  of  the  few  preceding  chapters,  1  give  the  liat  as  primed  in  Ihe  copy  of  ibe  drama  before  me. 


^a  «->^ 


/i^^ci^^^^ 


Charlei/ jRiiiiHsaN. 

ilra=tll WlDDEBTTBIiE. 

Colotul Babri. 

Lord  Botlon Gaqb. 

Jdmiral  Tbm&dont Gbaves. 

Elbmc  Room Hows. 

Mr.  Caper Burootke. 

Lord  Kidnapptr DonlloaE. 

Grnerat  Walhinpon. 

Gfncrat  Ltt.  Offian,  toUitrt,  lailort,  •>■ 

Gfnerai  Pulnam.  groti,  ^r.,  IfC. 

Council  did  not  please  GaRe.     He  exercised  Ihe  pren^fUire  p"" 
il-in  rejecting  thirteen  of  the  elccloil  counselors.     Ths  ram"" 


LordPai 

Lord  MocMavi Mansfield. 

Lord  Hypoerilt Daetmodth. 

Lord  Pijiroon Sandwich. 

Lord  Calipaie North. 

Lmd  WUdom Chatham. 

Lord  SeligioK Bishop  or  S 

Lord  Jiutitt Cahdek. 

Lord  Patriot Wilkes. 

Bold  Iriihman Bitbee. 

Judat HtlTCBIBSOS 

'  The  political  compleition  of  the  nei 
to  him  by  Iho  ohartcr  to  the  fulleNt  cxli 
.  were  not  mucli  more  agreeable  to  him. 

■  General  Gage  was  then  residing  at  the  hoose  of  Robert  Hooper,  Eh].,  in  Danvera,  aboot  four  J""" 
from  Salem. 

"  All  who  felt  an  attachment  to  Ihe  American  cause  were  called  opon  to  sign  it;  and  the  com>i>><^ 
wore  reqnired  to  obligate  thcmsolvc.i,  in  the  presence  of  God,  lo  cease  all  commerce  with  Englsad,  Aiwj 
from  Ihe  last  of  the  ensuing  month  of  AngusI,  until  the  lale  nHcked  acts  of  Porliamcnl  should  be  repm"' 
and  the  Massachusetts  colony  reinstated  in  all  its  ri$;hl9  and  privileges ;  lo  abstain  from  the  oseof  inj  >"'' 
ish  goods  whatsoever;  and  to  avoid  oil  coromereo  or  trslTic  with  those  who  refused  to  sign  th«  tefT" 
Finally,  it  was  covenanted  that  tboM  who  refused  to  sign  the  League  should  be  held  up  to  pablic  >^ 
and  indignation  by  the  publication  of  their  names.  The  atticles  of  the  League  woro  transmitted  hjt"^^ 
Ian  to  all  the  other  provinces,  with  invitations  to  the  inhabitants  to  affix  their  names  thereto.  RiiW"" 
phia  alone,  a*  a  city,  did  not  accept  the  invitation  to  join  in  such  a  measure,  preferring  to  refer  tlia  ■uf" 
to  a  (general  Congress,  and  agreeini;  to  execute  faithfully  all  measures  therein  ngreod  upon. 

'  A  biofrraphicol  sketch  of  this  distinguished  patriot  will  be  found  among  those  of  the  signers  ti  tbe  Pw- 
Uration  of  Independence  printed  in  the  Appendix. 
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Appointment  of  DelegatcA  to  a  Continental  CongreBS.  Denunciation  of  the  **  League.".         Closing  of  the  Port  of  Boston. 

mended  to  all  the  colonies  for  the  recovery  and  re-establishment  of  our  just  rights  and  liber- 
ties, civil  and  religious,  and  the  restoration  of  union  and  harmony  between  Great  Britain 
and  America,  which  is  most  ardently  des(ired  by  all  good  men.''  They  designated  the  1st 
of  September  as  the  time,  and  Philadelphia  as  the  place  of  meeting.  Thomas  Gushing,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  James  Bowdoin,  many  years  a  member  of  the  Council,  Samuel 
Adams,  John  Adams,  and  Robert  Treat  Paine,  were  chosen  delegates.  A  treasurer  was 
appointed,  and  the  towns  were  called  upon  to  pay  theiir  respective  shares  of  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  voted  to  the  delegates  in  payment  of  their  expenses.  The 
whole  business  bding  ended,  the  Assembly  adjourned  indefinitely,  and  thus  ended  the  last 
session  of  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  under  a  royal  governor. 

Gage  was  greatly  irritated  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  acts  of  the  people 
of  Boston  in  sustifining  these  traitorous  measures.  He  refused  to  receive  the  answer  of  the 
General  Court  to  his  address,  and  issued  a  strong  proclamation  in  denunoiation  of  the  League 
as  an  unlawful  combination,  hostile  to  the  crown  and  Parliament,  and  ordering  the  magis- 
trates to  apprehend  and  bring  to  trial  all  who  should  be  guilty  of  signing  it.  The  people 
laughed  at  his  proclamation,  defied  the  pliant  magistrates,  and  signed  the  League  by  thou- 
sands. Uncompromising  hostility  was  aroused,  and  the  arm  of  bold  defiance  was  upliAed, 
even  in  the  midst  of  distress  and  the  menaces  of  foreign  bayonets. 

At  noon  on  the  1st  of  June  the  port  of  Boston  was  closed  to  all  vessels  that  wished 
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to  enter,  and,  afler  the  14th,  all  that  remained  were  not  allowed  to  depart.  The  two 
regiments  ordered  to  Boston  by  Gage  had  arrived,  and  were  encamped  on  the  Common. 
Soon  afterward,  these  being  re-enforced  by  several  regiments  from  Halifax,  Quebec,  New 
York,  and  Ireland,  the  town  became  an  immense  garrison.  The  utter  prostration  of  all  bus- 
iness soon  produced  great  distress  in  the  city.  The  rich,  deprived  of  their  rents,  became 
straitened,  and  the  poor,  denied  the  privilege  of  labor,  were  reduced  to  beggary.  All  class- 
es felt  the  scourge  of  the  oppressor,  yet  the  fortitude  and  forbearance  of  the  inhabitants 
were  most  remarkable.  The  sympathy  of  the  people  abroad  was  conunensurate  with  the 
sufferings  of  the  patriots,  and  from  every  quarter  came  expressions  of  friendship  and  substan- 
tial tokens  of  attachment  to  the  sufferers.  The  people  of  Georgia  sent  the  Bostonians  sixty- 
three  barrels  of  rice,  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  in  specie.  Wheat  and  other 
grain  were  forwarded  to  them  from  different  points ;  Schoharie,  in  New  York,  alone  sending 
five  hundred  and  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat.  The  city  of  London,  in  its  corporate  ca- 
pacity, subscribed  one  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  dollars  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  Boston. 
The  people  of  Marblehead  and  Salem  offered  the  Boston  merchants  the  free  use  of  wharves 
and  stores,  for  they  scorned  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  oppressed  neighbors. 
A  committee  was  appointed  in  Boston  to  receive  and  distribute  donations,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  martial  law,  the  suffering  patriots  were  bold  and  unyielding. 

General  Gage  was  warned  to  relax  the  rigor  of  his  nulitary  rule,  or  open  rebellion  would 
ensue.  He  afiected  to  disregard  these  warnings,  yet  he  employed  precautionary  measures. 
Boston  is  situated  upon  a  peninsula,  at  that  time  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  called  the  Neck.  Convinced  that  hostilities  must  ensue  unless  the  home  gov- 
ernment should  recede,  and  relying  more  upon  soldiers  than  upon  conciliatory  deeds,  Gage 
moved  in  subserviency  to  this  reliance,  and  stationed  a  strong  guard  of  armed  men  upon  the 
Neck.  He  gave  as  a  reason  for  this  measure  the  shallow  pretext  that  he  wished  to  prevent 
desertions  from  his  ranks.  The  people  readily  interpreted  the  meaning  of  his  movement, 
and  saw  at  once  that  the  patriots  of  Boston  were  to  be  cut  off  from  free  communication 
with  those  in  the  country,  and  that  arms  and  ammunition  were  not  to  be  transported  from 
the  city  to  the  interior.  For  the  first  time  the  free  intercourse  of  New  Englanders  was  in- 
terrupted, and  the  lightning  of  rebellion,  that  had  for  years  been  curbed  within  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  leaped  forth  in  manifestations  which  alarmed  the  hitherto  haughty  hirelings  of 
royalty.  The  members  of  the  new  Council,  appointed  by  the  governor  under  the  act  which 
changed,  and  indeed  abrogated,  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  accepted  office,  were 
treated  with  disdain  at  every  step,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  forced  to  resign- 
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The  courts  of  jiutice  were  auBpended  ;  the  attorneys  who  h&d  iwaed  iiTita  of  citation  -wen 
compeUed  to  aik  pardoa  in  the  public  journals,  and  promiM  no^  to  expedite  other*  ontil  tht 
l&WB  should  be  levoked  and  the  chaiter  re-established.  The  people  occui>ied  the  seata  of 
justice,  that  no  room  might  be  left  for  judges.  When  invited  to  withdraw,  they  answeicd 
that  they  recognized  no  other  tribunals  and  no  ether  magistrates  than  such  as  were  estab- 
lished by  ancient  laws  and  usage* 

Persuaded  that  war  was  inevitable,  the  people,  throughout  the  province,  began  to  aim 
themselves  and  practice  military  tactics  daily.  Every  where  the  fife  and  drum  were  heaid. 
and  fathers  and  sons,  encouraged  by  the  gentler  sex,  took  lessons  together  in  the  art  of  war. 
The  forge  and  hammer  were  busy  in  making  guns  and  swords,  and  every  thing  bore  the  an- 
imated but  gloomy  impress  of  impending  hostility.  The  zeal  of  true  patriots  waxed  warm- 
ei ;  the  fears  of  the  timid  and  lukewarm  assumed  the  features  of  courage ;  the  avowed 
friends  of  government  became  alarmed,  and  those  Addressors,  as  they  were  called,  who 
signed  an  address  to  Hutchinson  on  his  departure,  were  obliged  to  make  public  recantations 
in  the  newspapers.*     Some  of  the  Boston  clergy  (particularly  Dr.  Cooper,  the  person  who 

'  This  picture  is  from  an  English  print  of  the  time.  Then  the  principal  portion  of  Ih 
the  eastern  slope  and  flats.  There  were  a  few  houses  upon  iho  higher  ground  in  the  vicinity  ot  B 
Hill,  around  the  Common,  nmon);  which  was  that  of  John  Haucock.  In  this  piclnre,  Beseon  Hill  is  desig- 
nated by  the  pole,  which^  with  its  barrel,  is  noticed  in  a  preceding  chapter.  The  peninsula  originallj  eoo- 
tained  about  seven  handred  aorea.  The  hills  have  been  razed  and  the  earth  carried  into  the  water,  by  which 
means  the  peninsula  is  so  enlarged  that  it  now  comprises  about  fourteen  hundred  acf^. 

•Olis's  flolta,  i.,  124. 

*  There  ware  many  persons  of  some  significance  who  were  willing,  at  this  stage  of  the  controversy,  id 
ofler  conciliatory  measures,  and  they  even  gave  encouragement  to  General  Gage  and  his  government.  Our 
handred  and  twenty  merchants  and  others  of  Boston  sii^ned  an  address  to  General  Gage,  expressing  a  will- 
iDgness  to  pay  for  the  tea  destroyed.  It  is  averred,  also,  that  some  of  the  wealthiest  people  of  Boston  act- 
tlally  eiuleavored  to  raise  money  to  pay  the  East  India  Company  for  the  tea,  but  the  attempt  failed.  There 
were  some  others  who  protested  ajiainst  the  course  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondenen  and  the  action  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  who,  they  averred,  were  unduly  exciting  the  people,  and  urg- 
ing them  headlong  toward  niin.  But  these  movements  were  productive  only  of  mischief.  They  made  the 
colonists  more  determined,  and  deluded  tho  home  government  with  the  false  idea  that  the  most  respectable 
portion  of  the  people  were  averse  to  change  or  revolution.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  recantation, 
signed  by  a  large  number  of  the  addressers  :  "  Whereas  we,  the  subscribers,  did  some  time  since  ^iga  an 
address  to  Oovemor  Hutchinson,  which,  though  prompted  to  by  the  best  lotentiont,  has,  nevertheless,  given 
great  oflense  to  our  country  j  We  do  now  declare,  that  we  desire,  so  far  from  designing,  by  that  aciioa,  to 
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Spirit  of  the  American  ProM.    Zeal  of  the  Committeei  of  CorreapoDdenee.    Their  importance.    Fortlfieaflon  of  Boatoo  Meek. 

first  received  Hutchinson's  letters  from  Franklin)  were  very  active  in  promoting  hostility  to 
the  rulers,  and  the  press  exerted  its  power  with  great  industry  and  efiect.^ 

The  Massachusetts  Spy  and  the  Boston  Gazette  were  the  principal  Whig  journals,  and 
through  the  latter,  Otis,  Adams,  Quincy,  Warren,  and  others  communed  with  the  public,  in 
articles  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  all.  Epigrams,  parables,  sonnets,  dialogues,  and  every 
form  of  literary  expression  remarkable  for  point  and  terseness,  filled  these  journals.  The 
following  is  a  fair  specimen  of  logic  in  rhyme,  so  frequently  employed  at  that  day.  I  copied 
it  from  Anderson's  Constitutional  Crazette*  published  in  New  York  in  1775.  That  paper 
was  the  uncompromising  opponent  of  Rivington's  (Tory)  Gazette,  published  in  the  same  city : 

"  The  Q^arrel  with  America  fairly  Stated. 

**  Rudely  forced  to  drink  tea,  Massachusetts  in  anger 
'  Spills  the  tea  on  John  Boll — John  falls  on  to  bang  her ; 

Massachusetts,  enraged,  calls  her  neighbors  to  aid, 
And  give  Master  John  a  severe  bastinado. 
Now,  good  men  of  the  law  1  pray,  who  is  in  fank, 
The  one  who  begun,  or  resents  the  assault?" 

The  Boston  Committee  of  Correspondetice  were  busy  night  and  day  preparing  the  people 
of  the  province  for  energetic  action,  and  it  needed  but  a  slight  ofiense  to  sound  the  battle 
cry  and  invoke  the  sword  of  rebellion  from  its  scabbard." 

Alarmed  at  the  rebellious  spirit  manifested  on  all  sides.  Gage  removed  the  seat  Augnat. 
of  government  from  Salem  back  to  Boston,  and  began  to  fortify  the  Neck.     The       ^^^' 


VuEw  or  THS  LzNxa  on  Boston  Nxck. 

From  aa  Xqgliflh  print poblithed  io  1T77. 

work  went  on  slowly  at  first,  for  British  gold  could  not  buy  Boston  carpenters,  and  work- 
men had  to  be  procured  from  other  places.  The  people  viewed  these  warlike  preparations 
with  indignation,  which  was  heightened  by  an  injudicious  act  of  Gage  in  sending  a  detach- 

show  our  acquiescence  in  those  acts  of  Parliament  so  universally  and  justly  odious  to  all  America,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  we  hoped  we  might,  in  that  way,  contribute  to  their  repeal  -,  though  now,  to  our  sorrow,  we 
find  ourselves  mistaken.  And  we  do  now  further  declare,  that  we  never  intended  the  ofiense  which  this 
address  has  occasioned ;  that,  if  we  bad  foreseen  such  an  event,  we  should  never  have  signed  it ;  as  it  al- 
ways has  been  and  now  is  our  wish  to  live  in  harmony  with  our  neighbors,  and  our  serious  determination  is 
to  promote,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  the  liberty,  Uie  welfare,  and  happiness  of  our  country,  which  is  in-; 
separably  connected  with  our  own."  The  Committee  of  Correspondence  declared  the  recantation  satisfac- 
tory, and  recommended  the  signers  of  it  as  true  friends  to  America. 

^  There  were  five  newspapers  printed  in  Boston  in  1774,  as  follows:  the  Boston  PoBtf  on  Monday 
morning,  by  Thomas  and  John  Fleet ;  the  Boston  News-Letter,  by  Margaret  Draper  (widow  of  Richani 
Draper)  and  Robert  Boyle ;  the  Massachusetts  Gazette  and  Boston  Post  Boy  and  Advertiser,  by  Mills  and 
Hicks ;  the  Boston  Gazette  and  Cowntry  Journal,  by  Edes  and  Gill ;  and  the  Massiuhwetts  Spy,  by  Isaiah 
Thomas. — See  Thomas's  Hiitory  of  Printing. 

*  Anderson  was  the  father  of  Dr.  Alexander  Anderson  of  New  York,  the  earliest  wood-engraver,  as  a 
distinct  art,  in  America.  Now  (1850),  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  he  uses  the  graver  with  all  the  skil]  and 
vigor  of  earlier  manhood. 

'  The  committee  of  1774  consisted  of  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock,  James  Bowdoin,  John  Adams, 
William  Phillips,  Joseph  Warren,  and  Josiah  Quincy.  The  importance  of  these  committees  of  correspond- 
ence may  be  understood  by  the  estimate  placed  upon  them  by  a  Tory  writer  over  the  signature  of  3fa«- 
sachusettensis.  *'  This,"  he  said,  "is  the  foulest,  subtlest,  and  most  venomous  serpent  ever  issued  from  the 
egg  of  sedition.  It  is  the  source  of  the  rebellion.  I  saw  the  small  seed  when  it  was  implanted ;  it  was  a. 
grain  of  mustard.  I  have  watched  the  plant  until  it  has  become  a  great  tree.  The  vilest  reptiles  that  crawl 
upon  the  earth  are  concealed  at  the  root ;  the  foulest  birds  of  the  air  rest  upon  its  branches.  I  now  would 
induce  you  to  go  to  work  unmediately  Vith  axes  and  hatchets  and  cut  it  down,  for  a  two-fold  reason :  be- 
cause it  is  a  pest  to  society,  and  lest  it  be  felled  suddenly  by  a  stronger  arm,  and  crush  its  thousands  in 
its  fall." 

Kk 
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septmnberi,    °^®°^  of  troops  to  seizo  a  quantity  of  ganpowder  belonging  to  the  ptovinoe,  stofied  at 
1774.        Charlestown  and  Cambridge.    This  act  greatly  exasperated  the  people,  and  laige 
numbers  assembled  at  Cambridge,  determined  upon  attacking  the  troops  in  Boston.     About 
the  same  time,  intelligence  went  abroad  that  the  ships  of  war  in  Boston  harbor  -were  bom- 
barding the  town  and  the  regular  troops  were  massacring  the  people,  sparing  nei- 
^  ther  age  nor  sex.    The  news  spread  rapidly,  and  the  thrill  of  horror  produced  by 

the  report  was  succeeded  by  a  cry  of  vengeance.  In  less  than  thirty-six  hours  the  oonntiy 
for  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  in  extent  was  aroused.  From  the  shores  of 
Long  Island  to  the  green  hills  of  Berkshire,  "  To  arms  !  to  arms  !"  was  the  universal  shout 
Instantly,  on  every  side,  men  of  all  ages  were  seen  cleansing  and  burnishing  their  'weapons, 
furnishing  themselves  with  provisions  and  warlike  stores,  and  preparing  for  an  immediate 
march  ;  gentlemen  of  rank  and  fortune  exhorting  and  encouraging  others  by  voice  and  ex- 
ample. The  roads  were  soon  crowded  with  armed  men,  marching  for  Boston  with  great 
rapidity,  but  without  noise  or  tumult.  Full  thirty  thousand  men  were  under  arms  and 
speeding  toward  the  town ;  nor  did  they  halt  until  well  assured  that  the  report  was  un- 
true.* 

At  a  convention  of  delegates  froin  the  several  towns  in  Sufiblk  county,  to  which  Boston 
belonged,  held  on  the  6th  of  September,  it  was  resolved  that  no  obedience  was  due  to 
any  part  of  the  late  acts  of  Parliament.  Collectors  of  taxes,  and  other  officers  holding 
public  money,  were  recommended  to  retain  the  funds  in  their  hands  until  the  old  charter 
was  restored ;  that  persons  who  had  accepted  seats  in  the  Council  had  violated  the  duty 
they  owed  to  their  country ;  that  those  who  did  not  resign  by  the  20th  of  September  should 
be  considered  public  enemies ;  that  the  Quebec  Act,  establishing  Romanism  in  Canada,  was 
dangerous  to  Protestantism  and  Uberty,  and  that  they  were  determined  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensive only  so  long  as  just  reason  required.  They  also  recommended  the  people  to  seize 
and  keep  as  a  hostage  any  servant  of  the  crown  who  might  fall  in  their  way,  when  they 
should  hear  of  a  patriot  being  arrested  for  any  political  ofiense.  They  drew  up  an  address 
to  General  Gage,  telling  him  frankly  that  they  did  not  deure  to  commence  hostilities,  but 
that  they  were  determined  not  to  submit  to  any  of  the  late  acts  of  Parliament ;  they  also 
complained  loudly  of  the  fortifications  upon  the  Neck. 

Gage  denounced  the  convention  as  treasonable,  and,  in  reply  to  their  address,  declared 
that  he  should  take  such  measures  for  the  safety  of  his  troops  and  the  friends  of  government 
as  he  thought  proper,  at  the  same  time  assuring  them  that  the  cannon  placed  in  battery  on 
the  Neck  should  not  be  used  except  to  repel  hostile  proceedings.  UnHke  Governor  Carleton 
of  Canada,  he  had  no  word  of  kindness  or  act  of  conciliation  for  the  patriots,'  and  they,  in 
turn,  reviled  the  governor  and  set  his  power  at  naught.  Tarring  and  feathering  and  other 
violent  acts  became  common,  and  the  Tories  or  friends  of  government  in  the  surrounding 
country  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  Boston.  The  eight  military  companies  in  the  town, 
composed  of  citizens,  were  mostly  broken  up.  John  Hancock  had  been  commander  of  a 
corps  called  the  Governor's  Independent  Cadets.  General  Gage  had  dismissed  him,  and 
the  company,  indignant  at  the  affront,  appointed  a  committee,  on  the  14  th  of  August,  to 

^  See  Hinman's  Hittorical  ColUction»  from  Official  Records,  &c.,  of  Connecticut. 

It  was  believed  by  some,  that  the  rumor  of  the  bombardment  at  Boston  was  set  afloat  by  some  of  the 
leading  patriots,  to  show  General  Gage  what  moltitades  of  people  would  rise  up  to  crush  his  troops  if  he 
dared  to  abuse  his  power  by  oommitting  the  least  act  of  violence. 

*  The  kindness  which  Governor  Carleton  manifested  toward  the  American  prisoners  captured  at  Quebec 
and  the  Cedars  in  1776,  did  more  to  keep  down  rebellion  in  that  province  than  any  severe  measures  could 
have  effected.  Lamb  says,  that  "  in  the  spring  of  lV76,  Governor  Carleton  addressed  the  prisoners  with 
such  sweetness  and  good-humor  as  was  sufficient  to  melt  every  heart.  '  My  lads,'  he  said,  '  why  did  yon 
come  to  disturb  an  honest  man  in  his  government  that  never  did  any  harm  to  you  in  his  life  ?  I  never  in- 
vaded your  property,  nor  sent  a  single  soldier  to  disturb  you.  Come,  my  boys,  you  are  in  a  very  distress- 
ing situation,  and  not  able  to  go  home  with  any  comfort.  T  must  provide  you  with  shoes,  stockings,  and 
warm  waistcoats.  I  must  give  you  some  victuals  to  carry  you  home.  Take  care,  my  lads,  that  you  do 
not  come  here  again,  lest  I  should  not  treat  you  so  kindly."— Lamb's  Journal  of  the  Jimerkan  War,  p.  89 : 
Dublin,  1809. 


BarohitlanuT  Tom  MaetlBgi. 
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Order  fbr  CoDTmlng  tha  AteoMj 


B  they  had  abnoBt  a 


wait  OR  the  goTemor  at  Sfilem,  and  retarn  him  their  Btandard,  ' 
imoualy  disbanded  themwlTee.'" 

The  day  before  the  meeting  of  the  SaC- 
folk  coavention,  the  general  Continental 
Sapieratwrs.     CoDgreM  met  in  Philttdelphia, 

1"*-  and  as  soon  as  infbimatioD  of 
its  firm  proceedings  reached  Massachusetts, 
tho  patriots  assumed  a  bolder  tone.  Gage 
•lunmoned  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
meet  at  Salem,  to  proceed  to  business  ac- 
cording to  the  new  order  of  things  under 
the  late  act  of  Parliament.  Town  meet- 
ings were  held,  bat  bo  rCTolutionary  were 
their  proceedings,  that  Gage  countermand- 
ed bis  order  for  the  Assembly.  His  right 
to  countermand  was  denied,  and  most  of  , 
the  memberB  elect,  to  the  number  of  nine- 
ty, met  at  Salem  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed. Gage,  of  course,  was 
not  there,  and  as  nobody  appeared  to  open 
the  court  or  administer  the  oaths,  they  re- 
solved themselves  into  a  provincial  Con- 
gress, adjourned  to  Concord,  and  there  organized  by  choosing  John  Hancock  preaident,  and 

'  I  oopy  from  tbe  Xai§acluiMttU  Spy  of  September,  1TT4,  the  fcJlowing  lampoon  in  rhyme: 
"J  *M^  of  gubtnwtorial  thqutna,  at  lattl^  txkthittd  to  the  compauf  ofcadta : 
'Toar  Cidaud  H— d-^,  b^  Defect 


BstreiteilUlt^iD 


Mj  mikdird  tiBBC  Iaco  dij  fie«  1 
IXalaad  yaanslTei  I  to  cunsd  110111 1 
Ob  hid  I,  hid  I,  ninui  yn  m ." 

Thii  a  given  a*  a  spea[men  of  Ihe  feajlessness  of  the  presa  at  ih&t  time,  for  il  rnusl  be  remembered  that 
tbe  Spy  was  printed  in  Boalon,  then  fllled  irith  armed  troope  employed  to  put  down  rising  rebellion.  Gage's 
proolamationi  were  puapbraied  in  rhyme,  and  otherwise  ridiculed.     One  of  these,  now  bdbre  me,  com- 

meooes, 

"Tom  Oa^fl  Procknudou. 
Or  MugtBilng  DennndiUon 
(Replets  irtlh  DeTnnutioii), 


And  ipeedy  Jngnlnlhia 
Of  the  Now  EngUib  Hsthm. 
Who  dull  hli  plou  nja  di 

•■niu  gneloulT  Ote  wi 


*  A  biograpfaical  skeloh  d  Mr.  Hanoook  will  be  ftmnil  among  those  oS  the  signen  oT  the  DecIaratiMt  of 
Independence,  in  siKither  put  of  this  work. 

*  Flncker  ins  DeenUrj  of  Miisiclnuetfc  nndor  Osfs.    Honrr  (iftsrinird  |<n«nl)  Knox,  of  As  BBTolnthm,  nuirM  U) 
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Benjamin  Lincoln,  aflerward  a  revolutionary  general,  secretary.  A  committee,  appointed 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  province,  prepared  an  address  to  Gage,  which  the  Congies 
adopted,  and  then  adjourned  to  Cambridge,  where  another  committee  was  sent  to  present 
the  address  to  the  governor.  In  that  address  they  protested  against  the  forti6cation  oi  the 
Neck,  and  complained  of  the  recent  acts  of  Parliament,  while  they  expressed  the  wannest 
loyalty  to  the  king  and  the  government.  Gage  replied,  as  he  did  to  the  Suffolk  oommittee, 
that  his  military  preparations  were  made  only  in  self-defense,  and  were  justified  by  the  war- 
like demonstrations  on  every  hand.  He  concluded  by  pronouncing  their  AsBembly  illegal, 
and  in  contravention  of  the  charter  of  the  province,  and  warned  them  to  desist. 

The  denunciations  of  Gage  had  no  other  efieot  than  to  increase  the  zeal  of  the  patriots. 
The  Provincial  Congress  proceeded  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Safety,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  John  Hancock,  giving  it  power  to  call  out  the  militia.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  provide  ammunition  and  stores,  and  the  sum  of  sixty-six  thousand  dollars  was  approph- 
Octoberse,     ^^^  ^^^  ^^  purposc.     Provision  was  also  made  for  arming  the  people  of  the 

1774.  province.  They  appointed  Henry  Gardner  treasurer  of  the  colony,  under  the  title 
of  receiver  gefteralt  into  whose  hands  the  constables  and  tax-collectors  were  directed  to  pay 
all  public  moneys  which  they  received.  Jedediah  Preble,  Artemus  Ward,  and  Seth  Pome- 
roy,  were  appointed  general  officers  of  the  militia.^  The  first  did  not  accept  the  appoint- 
ment, and  Ward  and  Pomeroy  alone  entered  upon  the  duty  of  oiganizing  the  military. 
Ammunition  and  stores  were  speedily  collected  at  Concord,  Wobum,  and  other  places. 
Mills  were  erected  for  making  g^unpowder ;  manufactories  were  set  up  for  making  arms, 
and  great  encouragement  was  given  to  the  production  of  saltpeter. 

The  Provincial  Congress  disavowed  any  intention  to  attack  the  British  troops,  yet  took 
measures  to  cut  off*  their  supplies  from  the  country.  Gage  issued  a  proclama- 
tion,  denouncing  their  proceedings,  to  which  no  attention  was  paid  ;  and  as  the  I 
recommendations  of  the  Provincial  Congress  had  all  the  authority  of  law,  he  was  unsupport- 
ed except  by  his  troops,  and  a  few  officials  and  their  friends  in  the  city.  Apprehending 
that  the  people  of  Boston  might  point  the  cannons  upon  the  fortifications  about  the  town 
upon  himself  and  troops,  he  caused  a  party  of  sailors  to  be  landed  by  night  from  a  ship  of 
war  in  the  harbor,  who  spiked  aU  the  guns  upon  the  battery  at  Fort  Hill. 

At  a  session  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  convened  on  the  23d  of  No- 
vember, it  was  voted  to  enrol  twelve  thousand  minute  men — ^volunteers  pledged  to  be  ready 
to  enter  the  field  at  a  minute's  notice— -and  an  invitation  was  sent  to  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  to  follow  this  example,  and  increase  the  number  of  minute  men  to  twenty 
thousand.  They  elected  the  same  delegates  to  the  general  Congress,  to  meet  again  in  May, 
]  775  ;  appointed  Colonel  Thomas  and  Colonel  Heath  additional  generals ;  and  adopted 
measures  for  the  formation  of  a  new  Provincial  Congress,  to  meet  early  in  the  ensuing  year. 
They  then  adjourned  to  attend  the  general  thanksgiving,  held  according  to  their  own  ap- 
pointment.* When  the  year  1774  closed,  the  colonies  were  on  the  verge  of  open  insurrec- 
tion.    Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  view  the  progress  of  events  in  England. 

When  the  colonial  agents  there  observed  the  manifest  improbability  of  a  reconciliation 
and  the  certainty  of  an  appeal  to  arms,  they  were  exceedingly  active  in  their  efforts  to 
mold  the  popular  opinion  in  favor  of  the  colonies.     The  various  addresses  put  forth  by  the 

^  For  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  General  Ward,  see  fuUl^  page  190.  Pomeroy  was  in  the  battle  c/[  Lake 
George,  in  1755^  and  was  the  soldier  of  that  name  whom  Everett  supposes  to  have  shot  Baron  Bieskan- 
See  page  109. 

'  This  appointment  was  always  made  by  the  governor,  as  at  the  present  day,  but  the  patriots  had  abso- 
lutely discarded  bis  authority. 


dnai^ter  Lucy,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  her  lather,  who  desired  a  more  advantageous  match  for  her.  Knox  was  a  young 
bookseller  in  Boston,  and  Miss  Flucker,  who  possessed  considerable  literary  taste^  became  acquainted  witii  him  while  vlsitiag 
his  store  to  purchase  articles  in  his  line.  A  sympathy  of  taste,  fiaeling,  and  views  produced  mutual  esteem,  wliieh  aooa  ripened 
into  love.  Her  friends  looked  upon  her  as  one  ruined  in  prospects  of  future  social  esteem  and  personal  happiness,  in  wedding 
one  who  had  espoused  tiie  cause  of  rebellion ;  but  many  of  those  very  friends,  when  tiie  great  political  change  took  place,  wen 
outcasts  and  in  poverty,  while  Lucy  Knox  was  the  center  of  the  first  social  drcle  in  America. 
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CoonteractioD  by  Adam  Smitii  and  others. 


Proceedings  in  Parliament 


1774. 


Continental  Congress  were  printed  and  indastrionsly  circulated.  Dr.  Franklin  and  other 
friends  of  America  traversed  the  manufacturing  towns  in  the  north  of  England,  and  by  per- 
sonal communications  enlightened  the  people  upon  the  important  questions  at  issue.  The 
inhabitants  of  those  districts  were  mostly  Dissenters,  looking  upon  the  Church  of  England  as 
an  oppressor;  and,  \>y  parity  of  simple  reasoning,  its  main  pillar,  the  throne,  was- regarded 
equally  as  an  instrument  of  oppression.  They  were,  therefore,  eager  listeners  to  the  truths 
respecting  human  rights  which  the  friends  of  republicanism  uttered,  aHd  throughout  York- 
shire, Lancashire,  Durham,  and  Northumberland,  the  people  became  much  excited. 

Ministers  were  alarmed,  and  concerted  measures  to 
counteract  the  eilects  produced  by  these  itinerant  repub- 
licans. Adam  Smith,  the  author  of  "  The  Wealth  of 
Nations,"  Wedderbume,  the  solicitor  general,  and  other 
friends  of  the  ministry,  wielded  their  pens  vigorously ; 
and,  at  their  solicitation,  Dr.  Roebuck,  of  Birmingham, 
a  very  popular  man  among  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion, followed  in  the  wake  of  Franklin  and  his  friends, 
and  endeavored  to  apply  a  ministerial  antidote  to  their 
republican  poison.  In  this  he  was  measurably  success- 
ful, and  the  districts  were  quieted. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber. The  king' informed  them  that  America  was 
on  the  verge  of  open  rebellion.  When  the  usual  address 
to  the  king  was  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
opposition  ofiered  an  amendment,  asking  his  majesty  to 
lay  before  Parliament  all  letters,  orders,  and  instructions 
relating  to  American  affairs,  as  well  as  all  the  intelli- 
gence received  from  the  colonies.  Lord  North  opposed  the  amendment,  because  it  made 
the  first  advances  toward  a  reconciliation,  and  therefore  was  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
of  the  government !  The  address  was  replete  with  assurances  of  support  for  the  king  and 
ministers  in  all  measures  deemed  necessary  to  maintain  government  in  the  colonies,  or,  in 
other  words,  in  drawing  the  sword,  if  necessary,  to  bring  the  Americans  to  th&  feet  of  royal 
authority.  A  debate,  characterized  by  considerable  bitterness,  ensued,  but  the  amendment 
was  rejected,  and  the  loyal  address  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-four 
against  seventy-three.  Similar  action  was  had  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  an  address  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  sixty-three  to  thirteen.  Nine  peers  signed  a  sensible  protest,  which 
concluded  with  these  words  :  '*  Whatever  may  be  the  mischievous  designs  or  inconsiderate 
temerity  which  leads  others  to  this  desperate  course,  we  wish  to  be  known  as  persons  who 
have  ever  disapproved  of  measures  so  pernicious  in  their  past  effects  and  future  tendencies  ; 
and  who'  are  not  in  haste,  without  inquiry  and  information,  to  commit  ourselves  in  declara- 
tions which  may  precipitate  our  country  into  all  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war." 

Franklin  and  his  associates  caused  strong  remonstrances  and  petitions  to  be  sent  in  from 
the  northern  manufacturing  districts ;  and  respectful  petitions  were  also  sent  Sn  from  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bristol,  and  other  large  towns,  praying  for  a  just  and  concilia- 
tory course  toward  America.  These  petitions  were  referred  to  an  inactive  committee-^"  a 
committee  of  oblivion,"  Burke  called  it — while  a  few  counter  petitions,  procured  by  Roe- 
buck, were  acted  upon  immediately.     Petitions  from  Americans,  and  even  one  from  Ja- 


Aojjt  Smith.* 

From  a  medallioa  bjr  Tastia. 


*  Adam  Smith  wu  bom  at  Eirkaldy,  in  Scotland,. in  1723.  At  the  age  of  three  yean  he  was  carried 
off  by  some  gipsteSf  bat  soon  afterward  was  recovered.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  designed  for 
the  Church.  He  became  an  infidel  in  religions  views,  and  of  coarse  turned  his  attention  to  other  than  cler-* 
ical  duties.  He  was  the  friend  of  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  several  of  the  most  distinguished  infidel  writers  of 
France.  He  wrote  much,  but  the  work  on  which  his  reputation  rests  is  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Cause  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,^'  published  in  1771.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  ablest  work  on  politieai 
economy  in  the  English  language^     He  died  in  1790,  as  he  had  lived,  a  contemner  of  ChristianiUr 
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maica,  in.  favor  of  the  colonies,  were  treated  with  disdain,  and  the  Aroericans  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  government  was  anxious  to  light  up  the  flame  of  war,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  at  once  crushing  the  spirit  of  independence  in  the  West  by  a  single  tread  of  its 
iron  heel  of  power. 

Parliament,  which  adjourned  until  after  the  Christmas  holidays;  reassembled  oa  the 
20th  of  January.     Greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  Lord  Chatham  (Pitt) 
was  in  his  place  in  the  Upper  House  on  the  following  day.     It  was  understood  that  he  had 
washed  his  hands  of  American  aflairs,  and  that  he  would  probably  not  be  seen  in  Parlia- 
ment during  the  session.     It  was  a  mistake,  and  the  great  statesman  opened  the  busineas 
of  the  session  by  proposing  an  address  to  the  king,  asking  him  to  <*  immediately  dispatch  or- 
ders to  General  Gage  to  remove  his  forces  from  Boston  as  soon  as  the  rigors  of  the  season 
would  permit."     <*  I  wish,  my  lords/*  he  said,  **  not  to  lose  a  day  in  this  urgent,  pressing 
crisis.     An  hour  now  lost  may  produce  years  of  calamity.     For  my  part,  I  will  not  desert, 
for  a  single  moment,  the  conduct  of  this  weighty  business.    Unless  nailed  to  my  bed  by  ex- 
tremity of  sickness,  I  will  give  it  my  unremitted  attention.     I  will  knock  at  the  door  of 
this  sleeping  and  confounded  ministry,  and  will  rouse  them  to  a  sense  of  their  impending 
danger.     When  I  state  the  importance  of  the  colonies  to  this  country,  and  the  magnitude 
of  danger  from  the  present  plan  of  misadministration  practiced  against  them,  I  desire  not  to 
be  understood  to  argue  for  a  reciprocity  of  indulgence  between  England  and  America.     I 
contend  not  for  indulgence,  but  justice  to  America ;  and  I  shall  ever  contend  that  the  Amer- 
icans owe  obedience  to  us  in  a  limited  degree."     Aftelr  stating  the  points  on  which  the  su- 
premacy of  the  mother  country  was  justly  predicated,  the  great  orator  continued  :  "  Resist- 
ance to  your  acts  was  necessary  as  it  was  just ;  and  your  vain  declarations  of  the  omnipo- 
tence of  Parliament,  and  your  imperious  doctrines  of  the  necessity  of  submission,  will  be 
found  equally  incompetent  to  convince  or  to  enslave  your  fellow-subjects  in  America,  who 
feel  that  tyranny,  whether  ambitioned  by  an  individual  part  of  the  Legislature  or  the  bodies 
who  compose  it,  is  equally  intolerable  to  British  subjects."     He  then  drew  a  picture  of  the 
condition  of  the  troops  in  Boston,  suffering  from  the  inclemencies  of  winter,  insulted  by  the 
inhabitants,  wasting  away  with  sickness  and  pining  for  action ;  and  finally,  ailer  alluding 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  late  Congress  and  the  approval  of  their  acts  by  the  people,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  trust  it  is  obvious  to  your  lordships  that  all  attempts  to  impose  servitude  upon 
such  men,  to  establish  despotism  over  such  a  mighty  continental  nation,  must  be  vain— - 
must  be  fatal.     We  shall  be  forced  ultimately  to  retract ;  let  us  retract  while  we  can,  not 

when  we  must To  conclude,  my  lords,  if  the  ministers  thus  persevere  in  misadvising 

and  misleading  the  king,  I  will  not  say  that  they  can  alienate  the  affections  of  his  subjects 
from  his  crown,  but  I  will  affirm  that  they  will  make  the  crown  not  worth  his  wearing.  I 
will  not  say  that  the  king  is  betrayed,  but  I  will  pronounce  that  the  kingdom  is  un- 
done." 

Chatham's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  sixty-eight  to  eighteen.  Not  at  all  dis- 
couraged, he  immediately  presented  a  bill,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  renounce  the  power 
of  taxation,  demand  of  the  Americans  an  acknowledgment  of  the  supreme  authority  of  Great 
Britain,  and  invite  them  to  contribute,  voluntarily,  a  specified  sum  annually,  to  be  employed 
in  meeting  the  charge  on  the  national  debt.  This  accomplished,  it  proposed  an  immediate 
repeal  of  all  the  objectionable  acts  of  Parliament  passed  during  the  current  reign,  and  then 
in  force.  ^  This,  of  course,  ministers  regarded  as  a  concession  to  the  colonies  quite  as  inju- 
rious to  national  honor  as  any  thing  yet  proposed,  and  more  humiliating,  even,  than  Dr. 
Tucker's  propositions,  then  attracting  much  attention,  that  Parliament  should,  by  solemn 
act,  separate  the  colonies  from  the  parent  government,  and  disallow  any  application  for  res- 
toration to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  British  subjects,  until,  by  humble  petition,  they  should 


*  These  were  ten  in  number :  the  Sugar  jict,  the  two  Q^artering  Act9^  the  TVa  Act^  the  Act 
t}u  New  York  LtgUlature  (hereafter  to  he  noticed),  the  two  Actz  for  the  TVial  in  Oreat  Britain  of  Offmm 
committed  in  America^  the  Boiton  Port  Bill,  the  Act  for  Regulating  the  General  Govemmtnt  of  Maitacku- 
setts,  and  the  (^bec  Act, 
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aik  for  paxdoo  and  reiDstatemeiit.'  Chatbam'a  propoaition  r««eived  very  little  fkvor  in  the 
HouM  of  Lords,  thongli  loudly  appUuded  by  the  moie  intelligent  people  without,*  and  it  vnt 
nc^tived,  on  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  to  "  tejeot  the  bill  now  and  foroTer,"  by  a 
vote  of  Bixty-one  against  thirty-two.  ' 

The  mlniatry,  governed  by  the  ethies  of  the  lioa  (withont  his  magnanimity),  "  mighl 
nukes  right,"  foUowed  up  their  foolish  rcijection  of  the  oUto  branch,  by  proposing  measures 
tMitomount  to  an  actual  declaration  of  war  upon  the  American  oolonists,  as  rebels.  On  the 
2d  of  February,  North  proposed  the  first  of  a  series  of  coercive  measures.  He  moved, 
in  the  Comnums,  for  an  address  to  the  king,  affirming  that  the  province  of  Massachu- 
setts was  in  a  state  of  rebellion ;  that  Great  Britain 
would  not  relinquish  an  iota  of  her  sovereign  rule  in  the 
colonies,  and  urging  his  majesty  to  take  efiectual  meas- 
ures for  enforcing  obedience  to  the  laws.  The  address 
concluded  with  the  usual  resolution  to  support  him  with 
their  ■■  lives  and  fortunes." 

On  introducing  the  motion.  North  intimated  that  a 

part  of  his  plan  was  to  materially  increase  the  mihtary 

forces  in  America,  and  to  restrain  the  entire  commerce 

of  New  England  with  Great  Britain,  Ireluid,  and  the 

West  Indies.     Fox  moved  an  amendment,  censuring 

the  ministry  and  praying  for  their  Temoval.     Dunning 

and  the  great  Thurbw  engaged  in  the  debate  on  the 

side  of  the  opposition,  which  became  very  warm.    Fox's 

amendment  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  three  hundred 

^  r  '  Bod  four  against  one  hundred  and  five,  and  North's 

eowuD  GtnoK.  motion  prevailsd  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and 

ninety-six  to  one  hundred  and  six  in  the  Commons,  and 

in  the  Upper  House  by  eighty-seven  to  twenty-seven  ;  nine  peers  protesting.' 

'  Josi&h  Tacker,  D.D.,  dean  of  GloQoester,  woa  an  able  English  dirine,  and  son  of  Abraham  Tocker,  bd- 
thor  of  The  Light  of  Naturt  Purnud,  a  work  in  nine  octavo  Tolumes.  Dr.  Tnoksr  vbi  a  famons  pun- 
pbleteer  al  the  time  of  oor  Revalotian.  He  was  the  only  fiieDd  of  the  British  miniatry  who  wrote  in  ftyot 
ot  the  independenoe  of  the  ooloniea. 

'  The  coiporation  of  the  cic;  of  Looiko  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him,  and  Franklin  (to  whom  Chatham 
sabmittod  the  bill  before  oQeiing  il  in  the  Senate)  sent  forth  ao  address  to  the  people  of  EogUnd,  and  to  his 
own  counlrjmen  there,  in  which  be  portiajed  the  wiokedness  of  rejecting  this  plan  of  reconoiliation,  tba 
only  feasible  one  thai  liad  been  oSered  for  years.  Franklin  and  other  agents  asked  to  be  examined  at  tha 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commont  touching  the  demtukb  of  the  geneial  Congress ;  but  even  this  cowrtuy,  for  it 
eoold  be  oalled  nothing  more,  was  roughly  denied. 

*  Gibbon  the  histDrian,  antbor  of  the  Dtcliiu  and  FaU  of  tki  Roman  Empirt,  who  btd  then  a  teal  in 
Parliunent,  writing  to  his  friend  Sheffield,  said,  "  We  voted  on  address  of  '  lives  and  fortunea,'  declaring 
Haasschusetts  Bay  in  a  state  of  rebellion ;  more  troops,  bat,  I  fear,  not  enongh,  to  go  to  America,  to  make 
an  anny  of  ten  Ihoosand  men  aX  Boston ;  thiee  geneials,  Howe,  Clinton,  and  Burgoyne  I  In  a  few  days  wa 
stop  the  ports  of  New  England.  I  can  not  write  volumes,  but  I  am  more  and  more  oonvinoed  that,  with 
flrnueM,  all  may  go  weU ;  yrt  I  lonuthiHg  douU." 

Gibbon  was  very  much  dUposed  to  take  sides  with  the  Amerioans,  and  it  is  said  that  he  pnblioly  declared 
at  Brooke's  CoDee-honse,  that  "  there  was  no  salvation  for  England,  unless  six  of  the  heads  of  tiie  cabinet 
council  were  cut  oB'and  laid  upon  the  tables  of  the  hooaea  of  Parliament  as  examples."  Gibbon  had  his 
price,  and,  within  a  farlDight  t^r  the  above  expression  was  uttered,  took  offioe  under  thai  same  cabinet 
council,  with  a  liberal  wbiry  and  promise  of  a  pension.  His  mouth  was  thus  stopped  by  the  sugar-plums 
of  patronage.  So  says  Bailey,  author  of  "Records  of  Patriotism  and  Love  ofCoontry,"  page  169.  Bailey 
alio  gives  the  fbUowing  poem,  which  he  asserts  was  written  by  .Fox : 

■  King  OeorgB.  la  1  frlgta^  iHt  OJbboa  •hinld  wiiM 
TbB  attj  of  Bitedn'i  dUtnoe, 

Thu  to  |iT«  tbe  Urtoiliin  ■  pluos. 
But  hit  nullan  la  Tilii, 'Hi  the  esTK  of  Ui  reign 
Tbtt  fall  pmjseti  ilioBld  naieT  nioeead ; 
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In  the  debate  on  this  bill  the  celebrated  John  Wilket,  then^a  member  of  Purliament,  fo- 
merly  editor  of  tbe  North  Briteo,  a  radical  paper,  who  had  ^ven  the  goremment  a  world 
of  trouble  during  a  portion  of  the  fint  eight  year*  of  the 
leign  of  George  III.,  took  a  conipicuona  part  in  fartw  of 
the  Amerioana.  He  declared  that  a  proper  resiatance  to 
wrong  WBB  revolution,  and  not  rebeUion,  and  intimated 
that  if  the  American!  were  Eucoeuful,  they  might,  in  after 
times,  celebrate  the  revolution  of  1775  as  the  Sngrliali  did 
I  that  of  1686.  Eameit  recommendations  to  pursue  mild- 
er meaanrea  were  offered  by  the  oppoaition,  but  without 
efiect.  It  waa  voted  that  two  thouaand  additional  aes- 
men  and  cote  thouaand  four  hundred  eoldiers  shonld  be 
•ent  to  America. 

A  few  daya  afterward  Lord  North  brought     F„t)^aMrj  la 
forth  another  bill,  providing  for  the  dettruction  ^^^ 

of  the  entire  trade  of  the  New  England  coioniea,  and  of 
their  iUheriea.'    It  had  a  clause,  excepting  those  individ- 
uals from  the  cnrae  who  ahould  produce  a  certificate  from  their  respective  governors  testify- 
ing to  their  general  good  conduct,  and  who  ahoutd  acknowledge  the  tupremacy  of  the  Brit- 
iih  Parliament.     In  addition  to  the  opposition  which  the  bill  received  in  the  Commons,  the 
merchants  of  London  presented  an  earnest  remonstrance  against  it,'  and  ao  did  the  Quakers 
in  behalf  of  their  brethren  in  Nantncket,  but  without  efiect.     It  passed  by  a  majority  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  to  fifty-eight.     Freah  intelligence  from  America,  represent- 
ing the  general  adhesion  to  the  Continental  Congresa,  arrived  at  thia  juncture,  and 
another  bill  was  speedily  passed,  in  the  form  of  an  amendment,  including  all  the  coioniea  in 
the  Restraining  Act,  except  New  York  and  North  Carolina,  where  loyalty  seem- 
ed to  predominate. 
While  the  Reatraining  Act  waa  under  conaiderntion,  North  astonished  all  parties  by  of- 
fering what  he  pretended  to  be  a  conciliatory  bill.     It  proposed  that  when  the  proper  au- 
thorities, in  any  colony,  should  offer,  besides  maintaining  ita  own  civil  government,  to  raiae 


WUch  bii  conducl  eiUbiu  U  borne." 

The  first  volume  of  Gibbon's  Rome  wu  publiahed  in  1776,  and  Ibc  sixlb  and  last  od  his  Afty-first  birtfa- 
ilar,  ID  1788.  His  bookseller,  Mr.  Cadell,  on  that  day  gave  him  forty  thousand  dollars.  Gibbon  died  in 
JonuBiy,  1794. 

'  This  fearless  politioal  writer  vts  born  in  1727.  He  became  a  member  orParliament  in  1757.  In  lbs 
rorty-ftfth  number  of  the  "North  Briton,"  published  in  1763,  he  made  a  severe  attack  on  goremmenl,  Inr 
which  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  On  account  of  a  licentious  essay  on  woman  he  was  afterward  expeUed 
fram  Ihe  Honse  of  Commons.  Acquitted  of  the  charge  for  which  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  ba  pros- 
eculed  Mr.  Wood,  the  Under  Secretary,  received  five  thousand  dollars  damages,  and  then  went  to  Paris. 
Herelamed  to  England  in  1768,  sent  b  tetter  of  snbmission  to  the  king,  and  was  soon  afterward  eleoled  to 
■  seat  in  FarliBment  Tor  Middlesex.  The  seat  was  sncoeasfully  oonlestad  hj  another.  He  was  then  elected 
aldorman  of  London,  and  the  same  year  obtained  a  verdict  of  twenty  thousand  dollan  against  the  Secretaiy 
of  Stale  for  seizing  his  papers.  He  was  shenD'in  1771,  and  in  1TT4  was  elected  lord  mayor,  and  took  h^ 
seat  in  Parliament  for  Middlesex.  He  was  made  Chamberlain  of  London  in  1779,  and  soon  afterward  re- 
tired from  the  field  of  party  politic*.  He  died  al  his  seat  in  the  Isle  oT  Wight  in  1797,  aged  seventy  years. 
The  likeness  here  given  is  copied  from  a  medal  stmok  in  his  honor.  The  obverse  side  has  a  pyramid  upoa 
a  pedestal,  beside  which  stands  a  figure  of  Time  inscribing  npon  the  pyramid  the  namber  45.  On  the  ped- 
Mtal  are  the  words  Magna  Charta,  and  beneath,  In  ukvoet  or  thx  teak  MDCCLXVUI.  Wilkes  had  a 
noal  forbidding  countsTiance,  hue  his  manners  were  pleasing.  In  his  private  character  he  was  licentious, 
yet  his  talents  and  energy  employed  upon  the  popular  side  made  Mm  the  idol  of  the  people. 

*  According  to  lealimony  produced  in  Parliament,  about  400  ships,  2000  fishing  shallops,  and  20,000 
nMD  were  thus  employed  in  the  British  NewfouDdUnd  fisheries. 

*  The  pet^le  of  New  England  were,  at  that  time,  indebted  to  the  merchants  of  Lcodoo  nearly  five  mill- 
ion iMIars.  With  the  destroction  of  the  trsda  of  the  colonists,  all  hope  of  collectiDg  even  a  small  sbaie  vl 
this  som  would  be  Ion. 
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a  certain  revenue  and  place  it  at  the  disposition  of  Parliament,  it  would  be  proper  to  forbear 
imposing  any  tax,  except  for  the  regulation  of  commerce.  The  ministerial  party  opposed  it 
because  it  was  conciliatory,  and  the  opposition  were  dissatisfied  with  it  because  it  proposed 
to  abate  but  a  single  grievance,  and  was  not  specific.  To  his  great  astonishment,  the  min- 
ister found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  cross-fire  from  'both  parties ;  yet  he  stood  his  ground 
well,  and  adroitly  carried  the  proposition  through.  Although  he  acknowledged  that  it  was 
really  a  cheat  with  a  fair  exterior  of  honesty,  and  intended  to  sow  division  in  the  councils  of 
the  colonies,  heedless  members  of  Parliament  gave  it  support,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  to  eighty-eight. 

On  the  heel  of  this  bill  Burke  proposed  a  conciliatory  plan,  and  five  days  .after- 
ward Mr.  Hartley  ofiered  a  mild  scheme,  similar  to  Chatham's ;  but  they  were 
negatived  by  large  majorities.     The  "  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  livery  of  London,*'  urged 
by  the  merchants,  who  were  smarting  under  the  efiects  of  the  lash  applied  to  the  Americans, 
addressed  the  king  in  condemnation  of  the  late  measures  toward  the  colonies,     ^p^  jq. 
They  were  sternly  rebuked  by  his  majesty,  who  expressed  his  astonishment  that  any       "'^^' 
of  his  subjects  presumed  to  be  abettors  of  tjie  rebels.     It  was  obvious  that 

"  King,  Commons,  and  Lords  were  uniting  amain 
To  cut  down  this  guardian  of  ours," 

and  Franklin,  abandoning  all  hope  of  reconciliation,  sailed  for  America. 

For  more  than  ten  years  the  colonies  had  complained  of  wrongs,  petitioned  for  redress, 
and  suffered  insults.  Forbearance  was  no  longer  a  virtue,  and,  turning  their  backs  upon 
Great  Britain,  they  prepared  for  war.  In  this  movement  Massachusetts  took  the  lead. 
The  Provincial  Congress  ordered  the  purchase  of  ammunition  and  stores  for  an  army  of  fif- 
teen thousand  men.  They  called  upon  the  Congregational  clergy  to  preach  liberty  from 
their  pulpits,  and  hearty  responses  were  given.  «  The  towns,  which  had  done  so  fearlessly 
and  so  thoroughly  the  preparatory  work  of  forming  and  concentrating  political  sentiment, 
came  forward  now  to  complete  their  patriotic  actions  by  voting  money  freely  to  arm,  equip, 
and  discipline  <  Alarm  List  Companies  ;*  citizens  of  every  calling  appeared  in  their  ranks ; 
to  be  a  private  in  them  was  proclaimed  by  the  journals  ah  honor ;  to  be  chosen  to  office  in 
them,  a  mark  of  the  highest  distinction.  In  Danvers,  the  deacon  of  the  parish  was  elected 
captain  of  the  minute  men,  and  the  minister  his  lieutenant.  The  minute  men  were  trained 
often,  the  towns  paying  the  expense  ;  and  the  company,  after  its  field  exercises,  would  some- 
times repair  to  the  meeting-house  to  hear  a  patriotic  sermon,  or  partake  of  an  entertainment 
at  the  town-house,  where  zealous  sons  of  liberty  would  exhort  them  to  prepare  to  fight 
bravely  for  God  and  their  country.  Such  was  the  discipline — so  free  from  a  mercenary 
spirit,  so  full  of  inspiring  influences— of  the  early  American  soldiery.  And  thus  an  army, 
in  fact,  was  in  existence,  ready  at  a  moment's  call,  for  defensive  purposes,  to  wheel  its  iso* 
lated  platoons  into  solid  phalanxes,  while  it  presented  to  an  enemy  only  opportunity  for  an 
iuglorious  foray  upon  its  stores."^ 

Had  the  counsels  of  inflamed  zeal  and  passion — ^inflamed  by  the  most  cruel  and  insulting 
oppression — ^prevailed,  blood  would  have  been  shed  before  the  close  of  1774.  Troops  con- 
tinued to  arrive  at  Boston,'  and  the  insolence  of  tho  soldiery  increased  with  their  numbers 

*  Frothingham's  Siege  of  Boston^  p.  42. 

'  In  November,  1774,  there  were  eleven  regiments  of  British  troops,  besides  the  artillery,  in  Boston.  In 
December,  500  marines  landed  from  the  Asia  man-of-war,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  month,  all  the  troops 
ordered  from'  the  Jerseys,  New  York,  and  Qnebec  had  arrived.  A  gnard  of  150  men  was  stationed  at  the 
lines  npon  the  Neck.  The  army  was  brigaded.  The  first  brigadier  general  was  Earl  Percy,  Moocrief 
his  brigade  major ;  the  second  general  was  Pigott,  his  major.  Small ;  third  general,  Jones,  his  major,  Hutch- 
inson, son  of  the  late  governor.  The  soldiers  were  in  high  spirits,  and  the  officers  looked  with  contempt 
npon  the  martial  preparations  of  the  people.  "As  to  what  yon  hear  of  their  taking  arms  to  resist  the  force 
•f  England,"  wrote  an  officer,  in  November,  1774,  "  it  is  mere  bullying,  and  will  go  no  further  than  words ; 
whenever  it  comes  to  blows,  he  that  can  nm  the  fastest  will  think  himself  best  off*.  Believe  me,  any  two 
regiments  here  ought  to  be  decimated,  if  they  did  not  beat,  in  the  field,  the  whole  force  of  the  Massaohu- 
tetts  province.'* 
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and  strength ;  bat  the  Americans  were  determined  that  when  collision,  which  was  inevita- 
ble, should  take  place,  the  first  blow  should  be  struck  by  the  British  troops,  and  thus  make 
government  the  aggressor.     The  occasion  was  not  long  delayed.     General  Gage  discovered 
that  the  patriots  were  secretly  conveying  arms  and  ammunition  out  of  Boston.     In  carts, 
beneath  loads  of  mannret  cannon  balls  and  muskets  were  carried  out ;  and  powder,  oonoeal- 
ed  in  the  panniers  of  the  market-women,  and  cartridges  in  candle-boxes,  passed  nnsospected 
by  the  guard  upon  the  Neck.^     On  discovering  these  movements,  and  learning  that  some 
brass  cannon  and  field-pieces  were  at  Salem,  Gage  sent  a  detachment  of  troops  to  seize  them. 
They  were  repelled  by  the  people  under  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  without  bloodshed,  as 
we  have  noticed  on  page  374.     This  movement  aroused  the  utmost  vigilance  througbout 
Mareh,     ^^®  Country.     At  a  special  session  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly,  Colonel  Wooater 
1775.      ^119  commissioned  a  major  general,  and  Joseph  Spencer  and  Israel  Putnam  were 
appointed  brigadiers.     Elbridge  Gerry,  a  merchant  of  Marblehead,  and  afterward  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of 
Supply,  and  under  his  directions  munitions  of  war  were  rapidly  accumulated,  the  chief  de- 
posit of  which  was  at  Concord,  about  twenty  mi]es  from  Boston.     Meanwhile,  Sewall,  the 
attorney  general  of  the  province,  wrote  a  series  of  powerful  articles,  calling  upon  the  people 
to  cease  resistance ;  and,  greatly  to  the  alarm  of  the  patriots  lest  there  should  be  defection 
in  their  strong-hold.  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  soon  afterward  ofiered  to  mediate 
between  General  Gage  and  the  people  of  Boston,  for  the  sake  of  ]Mreventing  hostilities. 
Timothy  Ruggles,  president  of  the  **  Stamp  Act  Congress,"  got  up  counter  associations 
against  those  of  the  patriots,  and  a  small  number  at  Marshfield  and  other  places  signed  the 
agreement,  calling  themselves  the  '*  Associated  Loyalists."     But  John  Adams  promptly  re- 
plied to  Judge  Sewall ;  Governor  TrumbulFs  apparent  conservatism  was  soon  understood 
to  be  but  a  testimony  against  government,  to  prove  that  ofiers  of  reconciliation  had  been 
made  and  rejected  ;  the  patriots  made  the  **  Associated  Loyalists"  recant,  and  the  republic- 
ans assumed  a  bolder  tone  than  ever  of  defiance  and  contempt. 

When  spring  opened,  Gage's  force  amounted  to  about  three  thousand  fiye  hundred  efiect- 
ive  men.  He  determined,  with  this  force,  to  nip  the  rebellion  in  the  bud,  and  his  first  act- 
ive movement  was  an  attempt  to  seize  or  destroy  the  stores  of  the  patriots  at  Concord,  which 
were  under  the  charge  of  Colonel  James  Barrett.  Officers  in  disguise  were  sent  to  make 
sketches  of  the  roads,  and  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  towns.  Bodies  of  troops  were  occa- 
sionally marched  into  the  country,  and  a  general  system  of  reconnoissance  around  Boston  was 
established.  The  ever-vigilant  patriots  were  awake  to  all  these  movements.  A  night- 
watch  was  established  at  Concord,  and  every  where  the  minute  men  were  ready  with  bur- 
nished muskets,  fixed  bayonets,  and  filled  cartouches. 

Early  in  April,  many  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  revolutionary  proceedings 
at  Boston,  apprehending  arrest,  and  probable  transportation  to  England  for  trial,  left  the 
town.'  Among -those  who  remained  was  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  and  he  kept  the  patriots  con- 
tinually advised  of  the  movements  of  Gage  and  his  troops.  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Han- 
cock, who  were  members  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  were  particularly  obnoxious  to  Greneral 
Gage,  and,  as  it  appeared  afterward,  he  had  resolved  to  arrest  them  on  their  return  to  the 

^  On  the  18th  of  March  the  disoovery  was  made,  and  the  guard  at  the  Neck  seized  13,425  musket  car- 
tridges and  a  quantity  of  balls.  In  doing  this,  a  teamster  was  severely  handled.  This  circumstance,  the 
oration  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  in  the  "  Old  South,"  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Massacre  (March  5th),  the 
tarring  and  feathering  of  a  citizen  of  Billerica,  charged  with  tempting  a  soldier  to  desert,  and  an  assault 
upon  2ie  house  of  John  Hancock,  greatly  excited  the  people. 

*  "A  daughter  of  liberty,  unequally  yoked  in  point  of  politics,  sent  word  by  a  trusty  hand  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Adams^  residing,  in  company  with  Mr.  Hancock,  at  Lexington,  that  the  troops  were  coming  out  in  a  few 
days.  Upon  this,  their  friends  in  Boston  were  advised  to  move  out  their  plate,  &c.,  and  the  Committee  of 
Safety  voted  that  all  the  ammunition  be  deposited  in  nine  different  towns,  and  that  other  articles  be  lodged, 
iBome  in  one  place  and  some  in  another  ^  so,  as  to  the  15  medicine-chests,  2000  iron  pots,  2000  bowls, 
15,000  canteens,  and  1000  tents ;  and  that  the  six  companies  of  matrosses  be  stationed  in  different  towns." 
— Gordon,  i.,  309. 
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city.     Foituaately,  they  wore  pereuftded  to  rem&ia  at  Lexington,  at  the  house  of  the  Kev- 
eTend  Jonas  Clark. 

On  Tuesday  night,  the  1 8th  of  April,  Gage  sent  eight  handled  British  troops,  hght 
iniantry  and  gronadien,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith,  aided  by  Major  Fitoairn,  to 
destroy  the  stores  at  Concord.     They  embarked  at  the'  CommoD,  and,  landing  at  Phipps's 
Farm,  marched  with  great  secrecy,  aireeting  every  person  they  met  on  the  way,  to  prevent 
intelligence  of  their  expedition  being  given. 

They  left  Boston  at  about  midnight,  Gage  supposing  the  movement  to  be  a  profound  ae- 
oret ;  but  the  patriots  had  become  aware  of  the  expedition  early  in  the  evening.  As  Lord 
Percy  was  crossmg  the  Common,  about  nine  o'clock,  he  joined  a  group  of  persons,  one  of 
whom  said,  "  The  British  troops  will  miss  their  aim."  "  What  aim  ?"  inquired  Fercy, 
ivho  was  Gage's  confidant  in  the  matter.  "  The  cannon  at  Concord,"  rephed  the  man. 
.^  Feicy  hastened  to  inform  Gage,  and  guards  were  immediately  set  at  every  ave- 
luo  leading  from  the  town,  to  jirevent  persons  from  leaving  it.  Wanen  and 
his  fricniU  hail  anlicipated  this,  and  left.  Paul  Revere  and  William  Dawes 
.  had  just  rowed  across  the  river  to  Charleitown,  with  a  message  from  War- 
ren to  Hancock  ami  Adams  at  Lexington.  They  were  almost  captured  at 
Chariestown  Neck  by  th<:  guard,  hut  escaped,  and  reached  Lexington, 
thirteen  miles  northward  nf  Boston,  a  little  after  midnight.  A  guard  of 
eight  minute  men  was  placed  around  Mr.  Clark's  house  to  protect 
i  and  Hancock.  The  messengers  made  themselves  known  to 
these,  but  were  rcruited  admiuion  to  the  house,  as  orders  had  been 
allow  the  inmates  to  be  disturbed  by  noise. 
EBJd  Revere ;  "  you'll  have  noise  enough  before 
long ;  the  regulars  are  coming !"  Hancock 
and  Adams  were  aroused,  and  their  safety 
being  regarded  aa  of  the  utmost  importance, 
they  were  persuaded  to  retire  to  Wobum. 
Revere  and  Dawes  pushed  on  toward  Con- 
cord  to  give  the  alarm  there.  One  hund- 
red and  thirty  of  the  Lexington  militia 
were  collected  at  the  nteetiog-house  upon 
the  green  by  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
the  roll  was  called,  and,  the  air  being  chilly, 
they  were  dismissed  with  orders  to  remain 
within  drum -beat 

The  midnight  march  of  the  British  regulars  was  performed  in  silence,  and,  as  they  sup- 
posed, in  secret.  But  vigilant  eyes  were  upon  them.  Messrs.  Gerry,  Ome,  and  Iiee, 
members  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  were  at  Menotomy  (West  Cambridge),  and  saw  them 
passing  ;  and,  as  they  approached  Lexington,  the  sound  of  bells  and  guns  warned  them  that 
their  expedition  was  known.* 

Colonel  Smith  detached  six  companies  under  Major  Fitcaim,  with  orders  to  press  on  to 

'  This  building  wwstfuiding  when  I  visited  Lexington  is  1848.  It  «u  built  by  Thomas  Hsnoook,  Esq., 
of  Boston,  as  a  panmage  for  fals  fother,  the  Reverend  John  Hancoak,  of  Leiingtod,  aboat  1 30  j can  ago. 
Mr.  Hancook  was  a  miniaCei:  ac  Lexington  fil^-two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rersmid  Jonas  Clark, 
the  occupant  of  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  skirmish  at  Lexington.  Mr.  Clark  lived  in  the  honae  fUlj-two 
vears.  The  room  in  which  the  two  patriots,  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  were  sleeping  dd  the  night 
before  the  skiriDisb  at  Lexington,  is  retained  in  its  oiiginal  oondition.  The  wainscoting  is  of  Carolina  pine, 
and  the  sides  of  the  room  are  covered  with  a  heafj  paper,  with  dark  flguras,  pasted  npon  the  boards  in 
rectangular  pieoea  abont  fourteen  inchM  sqaare.  In  aa  adjoining  room  is  cme  of  those  aneient  Ore-places, 
uraamented  with  pictorial  tiles,  so  mrely  Cbood  in  New  England. 

*  These  three  patriots  had  a  narrow  escape.  They  sew  the  head  (^  the  oolnmn  paw  by.  Just  before 
ihe  TBar-guard  had  oome  up,  a  detachment  was  sent  to  search  the  home  where  they  were  slaying.  Tbej 
Moaped  to  the  fields  by  a  back  door,  where  they  kept  in  oonceahseat  until  ttie  boose  was  searobed  and  the 
troops  moved  on. 
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Concoid  and  Eooure  the  two  bridgei ;  at  the  a&ma  time  he  lent  a  meaaenger  to  Boston  &n 
re-enfoToementB.  Pitcairn  atlraooed  rapidly  toward  Leiington  by  the  light  of  a  wvung 
moon,  capturing  lereral  penons  on  the  way.  One, -named  Bowman,  ewaped,  and,  baaten- 
ing  on  horseback  to  Lexington,  notified  Captain  Parker,  cocoraander  of  the  minute  men,  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.  It  wat  now  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  moming. 
The  bells  were  rung,  gum  were  lired,  and  the  drums  were  beaten.  About  one  hundred  of 
the  militia  were  speedily  collected  upon  the  green,  armed  with  loaded  mnskets,  bnt  in  mneh 
confusion  and  alarm,  for  the  number  of  the  approaching  regulars  was  unknown.  In  the 
gray  of  the  early  morning  the  scarlet  uniforms  of  the  troopa  appeared,  and  an  oTerwhelming 
force  halted,  within  a  few  rods  of  the  meeting-house,  and  loaded  their  piece*.  The  militia, 
undismayed,  stood  firm.  They  had  been  ordered  not  to  draw  a  trigger  until  fired  apm  by 
the  enemy,  and  for  a  moment  silence  and  hesitation  prevailed,  for  neither  party  teemed  will- 
ing to  become  the  aggressor.  The  parley  with  judgment  was  but  for  a  moment.  Fitcaim 
and  other  officers  galloped  forward,  waving  their  swords  orer  their  heads,  and  followed  by 
their  troopa  in  double-quick  time.  They  shouted,  "  Disperse,  you  TtUains !  lay  down  yonr 
arms !  Why  don't  you  disperse,  you  rebels  ?  disperse  !"  In  rushing  forward  the  troops 
became  confused.  As  the  patriots  did  no(  instantly  obey  the  command  to  lay  down  theit 
arms,  Fitcaim  wheeled  his  horse,  and,  waving  his  sword,  gave  orders  to  press  forward  and 
surround  the  militia.  At  the  same  moment  some  random  shots  were  fired  by  the  British, 
but  without  efiect,  which  were  promptly  returned  by  the  Americans.     Fitcaim  then  drew 


his  pistol  and  discharged  it,  at  the  same  moment  giving  the  word  ^re  !  A  general  dis- 
charge of  musketry  ensued ;  four  patriots  were  killed,  and  the  remainder  wera  dispersed. 
Finding  themselves  fired  upon  while  retreating,  several  of  them  halted,  and  returned  the 
shots,  and  then  secured  themselves  behind  stone  walls  and  buildings.  Three  British  sol- 
dien,  and  Pitcairn's  horse,  were  wounded,  while  eight  Americans  were  killed :  four  on  the 

<  This  is  the  piclare  ■lluded  lo  on  page  421,  from  the  one  drawn  by  Earl,  and  engnved  bj  Doolinle  in 
1TT5.  The  largest  bnilding  in  the  picture  is  the  meeting-boose,  and  the  officer  on  horseback  in  Tront  of  it 
IS  Major  Pitcaini.  The  fignres  in  the  foregronnd  are  the  prorineial  militia.  The  dvelling  with  the  two 
chimneys,  on  the  left  (which  if  etill  etanding),  was  Buckman's  Tavern.  The  poeitton  of  ibe  mooaiDent 
since  ererted  npoo  LeiingtoD  Green,  is  aboat  where  the  prorincials  nn  the  left  iwe  seen  dispeniiig.  The 
merit  of  this  pictnra  oonsista  in  its  (mthfnlnea  in  depicting  ibe  appeaianoe  of  the  spot  at  the  tioie  of  tbe 
engagement. 
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ground,  near  the  spot  where  the  monument  stands,  and  four  others  while  escaping  over  the 
fences.* 

As  soon  as  the  patriots  dispersed,  the  detachment  of  regulars,  joined  hy  Colonel  Smith 
and  his  party,  pushed  on  toward  Concord,  six  miles  distant.  Confident  of  success,  the 
whole  party  were  in  high  spirits.  But  Concord  had  been  aroused,  and  a  formidable  body 
of  militia  had  collected  to  receive  the  invaders.  We  have  noticed  that  Revere  and  Dawes 
started  from  Lexington  to  alarm  the  country  toward  Concord.  They  met  Dr.  Samuel 
Prescott,  and,  while  in  conference  with  him,  some  British  officers  came  upon  them.  Re- 
vere and  Dawes  were  made  prisoners,  but  Prescott  escaped  over  a  wall,  and  reached  Con- 
cord about  two  in  the  morning.  The  bells  were  rung,  and  before  daylight  the  people  were 
under  arms.  When  the  guns  at  Lexington  were  heard  in  the  morning,  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  and  the  principal  citizens  of  Concord,  had  assembled,  and  arranged  a  plan  of  recep- 
tion for  the  British  troops.     The  military  operations  were  under  the  able  management  of 

Colonel  James  Barrett,'  while 
the  whole  male  population, 
and  some  women,  aided  in  re- 
moving the  stores  to  a  place 
^  ^  ^  „  of  safety  in   distant   woods. 

SioAatuu  of  Colonkl  Bammstt.  _,  .;.  .         ^  -r  •        1  « 

The  muitia  of  Lincoln  and 
other  places  hastened  to  join  those  of  Concord,  and  the  whole  paraded  on  the  Common. 
Guards  were  stationed  at  the  North  and  South  Bridges,  and  in  the  center  of  the  town,  all 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Jonathan  Farrar. 

At  about  seven  o'clock  the  British  column  was  seen  advancing  on  the  Lexington  Road. 
Some  companies  of  militia  that  had  marched  down  that  road  returned  in  haste  and  reported 
the  number  of  the  British  as  three  times  that  of  the  Americans.  These  companies,  with 
those  in  the  town,  fell  back  to  an  eminence  some  eighty  rods  from  the  center  of  the  village, 
where  they  were  joined  by  Colonel  Barrett,  and  were  formed  into  two  battalions.  They 
had  hardly  formed,  before  the  glittering  of  the  bayonets  and  flashing  of  the  red  uniforms  of 
the  British  in  the  bright  morning  sun  were  seen,  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  rapidly  ad- 
vancing. A  short  consultation  was  held.  Some  were  for  making  a  desperate  stand  upon 
the  spot,  while  others  proposed  a  present  retreat,  until  re-enforced  by  the  neighboring  mili- 
tia. The  latter  council  prevailed,  and  the  provincials  retired  to  the  high  ground  over  the 
North  Bridge,  about  a  mile  from  the  Common. 

The  British  troops  entered  Concord  in  two  divisions  :  one  by  the  main  road,  the  other  on 
the  hill  north  of  it.  Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Pitcaim,  who  had  immediate  command  of 
the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  remained  in  the  town,  but  detached  six  companies  under 
Captain  Parsons  to  secure  the  bridges,  prevent  the  militia  from  crossing  them,  and  to  ferret 
out  and  destroy  the  secreted  stores,  information  concerning  which  had  been  given  by  Captain 
Beeman  of  Petersham,  and  other  Tories.  Captain  Lawrie,  with  three  companies,  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  North  Bridge,  while  Parsons,  with  the  other  three  companies,  marched  to  de- 
stroy the  stores  at  the  residence  of  Colonel  Barrett.  Captain  Pole,  with  a  party,  took  post 
at  the  South  Bridge,  and  destroyed  what  few  stores  were  found  in  that  vicinity ;  but  so 

'  The  names  of  the  slain  are  reoorded  on  the  monument  erected  to  their  memory  on  the  green  at  Lex- 
ington. A  pictqre  of  the  monnroent  and  a  copy  of  the  insoription  may  be  foand  on  page  553.  Captain 
Jonas  Parker  was  among  the  slain.  He  had  repeatedly  said  that  he  never  would  run  from  the  British.  He 
was  wounded  at  the  first  fire,  but,  continuing  to  discharge  his  gun,  without  retreating,  was  killed  by  a 
bayonet. 

'  Colonel  Barrett  had  been  a  captain  in  the  provincial  army  during  the  French  and  Indian  war.  He  was 
with  Shirley  at  Oswego^  and  afterward  accompanied  Abercrombie  to  Ticonderoga  and  Amherst  to  Crown 
Point.  Becoming  aged,  he  resigned  his  commission.  When  the  Massachusetts  militia  were  organized  at 
the  beginning  of  1775,  Captain  Barrett  was  solicited  to  take  comnuuid  of  a  regiment,  but  declined  on  ac- 
count of  his  age.  "  We  donH  want  active  service,  we  want  your  advice,''  said  his  earnest  townsmen. 
Thus  urged,  and  actuated  by  patriotic  zeal,  he  took  the  command.  Colonel  Barrett  died  at  about  the  close 
of  the  war.  These  facts  I  obtained  from  his  grandson,  Major  Barrett,  eighty-seven  years  old  when  I  vis- 
ited him  in  1848. 


] 
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diligently  had  tbe  people  worked  in  concealing 
the  BtoTea  that  the  object  of  the  expedition  vrms 
almost  frustrated.  The  Britieh  hrolce  open  aboat 
sixty  barrels  of  flour  in  the  center  of  tfac  toyen, 
but  nearly  half  of  that  was  subsequently  saved. 
They  knocked  off*  the  trunnions  of  tiiree  iron 
twenty-four  pound  cannons,  burned  sixteen  new 
carriage  wheels,  and  a  few  barrels  of  wooden 
trenchers  and  spoons,  cut  down  the  liberty-pole 
and  set  the  court-house  on  Gre.  The  flame* 
were  extinguished  by  a  Mrs.  Moulton,  before 
much  damage  was  done.  About  fire  hundred 
pounds  of  balls  were  thrown  into  the  mill-pond 
and  wells. 

While  the  British  were  thus  engaged,  the  number  of  the  militia  was  rapidly  increasiog 
by  accessions  of  minute  men  from  Carlisle,  Chelmsford,  Weston,  Littleton,  and  Acton, 
neighboring  towns,  and  before  ten  o'clock  the  force  amounted  to  nearly  four  hundred  men. 
Joseph  Hosmer,  acting  as  adjutant,  formed  them  into  proper  line  as  fast  as  they  arrived  on 
the  field,  westerly  of  the  house  since  owned  by  Joseph  Buttrick.  Most  of  the  operations  of 
the  British,  within  the  town,  could  be  seen  from  this  point,  and  when  the  fires  in  the  center 
of  the  village  were  lighted  the  people  were  greatly  excited.  Many  of  the  prominent  citi- 
zens, and  the  Committee  of  Safety,  were  with  tbe  militia,  and,  after  a  brief  consultation, 
and  a  stirring  appeal  from  the  brave  Hosmer,  it  waa  resolved  to  dislodge  the  enemy  at  the 
North  Bridge.  "I  haven't  a  man  that's  afraid  to  go,"  said  the  intrepid  Captain  Isaac 
Davis  ;  and,  wheeling  into  marching  order,  they  were  joined  by  other  oompaniea,  and  push- 
ed forward  toward  the  bridge,  under  the  command  of  Major  John  Buttrick,  of  Concord. 


'  This  tkeioh  ii  from  the  road  leading  lo  the  village  of  Coacord  by  the  way  of  the  North  Bridge.  The 
bouse  was  erected  about  eighty  yeaia  ago,  by  Colonel  Barrett,  and  ia  now  owned  bj  his  kinamui  Prescott 
Burelt. 

'  This  view,  lookinf  Mmtheaat,  ia  from  the  road  leading  to  the  vilkge  by  tbe  way  of  tbe  North  Bridge 
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Battle  at  Concord  Bridge. 


Befirett  of  the  Biitiah  to  the  Village. 


The  Soa^plmg  Story  explained. 


The  Acton  company,  under  Davis,  was  in  firont,  followed  by  those  of  Captains  Brown,  Miles, 
and  Nathan  Barrett,  and  by  others  whose  coounanders'  names  are  not  recorded,  in  all  near- 
ly three  hundred  efiective  men.  They  marched  in  double  file,  with  trailed  arms.  The 
British  guard  were  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  but,  on  seeing  the  Americans  approaching, 
they  crossed  over,  and  commenced  taking  up  the  planks  of  the  bridge.  Major  Buttrick 
called  to  them  to  desist,  and  urged  his  men  forward  to  arrest  the  destruction  of  the  bridge. 
The  enemy  formed  for  action,  and  when  the  Americans  were  within  a  few  rods  of  the  river, 
they  were  fired  upon  by  some  of  the  regulars.  The  first  shots  were  inefiectual,  but  others 
that  followed  were  fatal.  One  of  the  Acton  oompany  was  wounded,*  and  Captain  Isaac 
Davis  and  Abner  Hosmer,  of  the  same  company,  were  killed.  «  Fire,  fellow-soldiers  !  for 
Grod's  sake,  fire !"  shouted  Buttrick,  on  seeing  his  companions  fall,  and  immediately  a  full 
volley  was  given  by  the  provincials.  Three  of  the  British  were  killed,  and  several  wounded 
and  made  prisoners.  Some  other  shots  were  fired,  but  in  a  few  minutes  Lawrie  ordered  a 
retreat,  and  the  provincials  took  possession  of  the  bridge.     Two  of  the  British  soldiers  killed 

were  left  on  the  ground,  and  were  buried  by  the  provin- 
cials. Their  graves  are  a  few  feet  from  the  menu- 
ment.  Another,  who  was  not  yet  dead,  was  dispatch- 
ed by  a  blow  from  a  hatchet  in  the  hands  of  a  young 
provincial  who  had  more  zeal  than  humanity.  This 
circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  horrible  story  sent  abroad 
by  the  British  and  Tories,  that  the  militia  "  killed  and 
scalped  the  prisoners  that  fell  into  their  hands." 

Colonel  Smith,  in  the  village,  on  hearing  the  firing 
at  the  bridge,  sent  a  re-enforcement.  These  met  the 
retreating  detachment  of  Lawrie,  but,  observing  the 
increasing  force  of  the  militia,  wheeled,  and  joined  in 
the  retreat.  In  the  mean  time,  the  party  under  Cap- 
tain Parsons  returned  from  Colonel  Barrett's,  and  were 
allowed  by  the  provincials  to  cross  the  river  at  the 
North  Bridge,  where  the  skirmish  had  just  occurred, 
unmolested.  It  may  be  asked  why  the  militia  did  not  cut  them  ofi*,  which  they  might  eas- 
ily have  done.  It  must  be  remembered  that  war  had  not  been  declared,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple had  been  enjoined  to  make  Great  Britain  the  aggressor,  they  acting  only  on  the  defens- 
ive. The  militia  at  Concord  had  not  yet  heard  of  the  deaths  at  Lexington ;  their  volley 
that  had  just  slain  three  of  the  king's  troops  was  fired  purely  in  self-defense,  and  they  hesi- 


PLAH  or  TBB  HOTBMXim  AT  COHCOBD.' 


to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Presoott  Barrett.  The  point  from  which  the  sketch  was  made  is  upon  an  elevation 
a  little  north  of  that  where  the  militia  assembled  under  Colonel  Barrett.  The  stream  of  water  is  the  Con- 
cord, or  Sadbury  River.  The  site  of  the  North  Bridge  is  at  the  monmnent  seen  in  the  center  of  the  pic- 
tare.  The  monument  stands  upon  the  spot  where  the  British  were  stationed,  and  in  the  plain,  directly 
across  the  river  from  the  monmnent,  is  the  place  where  Davis  and  Hosmer,  of  the  American  militia,  were 
killed.  The  hoose,  the  roof  and  gable  of  which  are  seen  in  the  distance,  jost  on  the  left  of  the  largest  trec^ 
was  the  residence  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Ripley  (afterward  a  chaphiin  in  the  army)  at  the  time  of  the  skir- 
mish.    It  is  upon  the  road  leading  to  Concord  village,  which  lies  nearly  half  a  mile  beyond. 

*  He  was  a  fifer,  named  Blanchard.  One  of  the  Concord  minute  men,  named  Brown,  was  also  slightly 
wovmded. .  The  ball  that  wounded  them  passed  under  the  arm  of  Colonel  Robinson,  who,  by  request,  ac- 
companied Major  Buttrick. 

*  This  plan  I  have  copied  from  Frothingham's  mteresting  work,  History  of  thi  Siege  of  Botion^ 
p.  70. 

Explanation  of  the  Plan. — 1.  Lexington  Road ;  2.  Hills  and  high  land  where  the  liberty  pole  stood ; 
3.  Center  of  the  town,  and  main  body  of  the  British ;  4.  Road  to  the  South  Bridge ;  5,  5,  5.  Road  to  the 
North  Bridge  and  to  Colonel  Bamett's,  two  miles  from  the  center  of  the  town ;  6.  High  ground  a  mile 
north  of  the  meeting-house,  where  the  militia  assembled ;  7.  Road  along  which  they  marched  to  dislodge 
the  British  at  North  Bridge;  8.  Spot  where  Davis  and  Hosmer  fell;  9.  Reverend  Mr.  Emerson's  house; 
10.  Bridges  and  roads  made  in  1793,  when  the  old  roads  with  dotted  lines  were  discontinued;  11.  The 
monument.  The  arrows  show  the  return  of  Captain  Parsons,  after  the  firing  at  the  North  Bridge ;  12  is 
the  place  where  re-enforcements  met  him.  ^ 
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Retreat  of  the  Enemj  from  Concord.  Thdr  AonoyaDce  on  the  Road  bj  the  Militia.  Re-enlbroement  from 

tated,  for  the  moment,  to  act  on  the  ofiensive  by  renewing  the  combat.    This  is  the  expia- 
nation  given  by  their  cotemporaries. 

Observing  the  rapid  augmentation  of  the  militia,  Colonel  Smith  thought  it  prudent  to  re- 
turn with  his  troops  to  Boston  as  speedily  as  possible.     A  little  after  twelve  o'clock  they 
commenced  their  retreat  toward  Lexington,  the  main  column  covered  by  strong  flankmg 
guards.     They  soon  perceived  that  the  whole  region  was  in  arms,  and  minute  men  urere 
coUecting  from  all  points.     The  cautious  counsels  at  Concord,  not  to  attack  the  enemy 
without  further  provocation,  were  disregarded,  and  at  Merriam's  Comer,  a  company  of  pro- 
vincials under  Captain  Brooks  (afterward  the  distinguished  colonel  at  Saratoga,  and  G^ot- 
emor  of  Massachusetts),  secreted  behind  bams  and  fences,  made .  a  destructive  assault  upon 
the  retreating  enemy.     A  volley  was  fired  in  return,  but  not  a  militia-man  was  iojured. 
This  example  was  followed  along  the  whole  line  of  march  to  Lexington,  and  the  British 
were  terribly  galled  all  the  way.     From  every  house,  bam,  and  stone  wall  guns  were  fired 
with  suie  aim,  and  many  of  the  regulars  were  slain.     At  Hardy's  Hill  there  was  a  severe 
skirmish,  and  at  almost  every  wooded  defile  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  picked  ofi*  by  the 
concealed  marksmen.     All  military  order  among  the  provincials  was  at  an  end,  and  each 
fought  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment.     Some  of  them  were  killed  by  the 
flankers,  who  came  suddenly  upon  them  behind  the  walls ;  but  the  number  of  the  militia 
slain  was  comparatively  small.    Colonel  Smith  was  severely  wounded  in  the  leg  at  Fiske's 
Hill,  near  Lexington ;  and  near  thj  battle  ground  of  the  morning,  at  Lexington  meeting- 
house, several  of  the  British  soldiers  were  shot.     Greatly  fatigued  by  the  night's  march  and 
the  day's  adventures,  and  worried  on  every  side  by  the  militia,  that  seemed,  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  one  of  their  officers,  **  to  drop  from  the  clouds,"  the  whole  body  of  eight  hundred 
men,  the  flower  of  the  British  army  at  Boston,  must  have  surrendered  to  the  provincials  in 
an  hour  had  not  relief  arrived. 

An  express  was  sent  from  Lexington  to  General  Gage,  early  in  the  morning,  acquainting 
him  with  the  rising  of  the  militia,  and  praying  for  a  strong  re-enforcement.  At  nine  o'clock 
three  regiments  of  infantry,  and  two  divisions  of  marines,  amounting  to  about  nine  hundred 
men,  with  two  field-pieces,  under  Lord  Percy,  left  Boston  and  marched  toward  Lexington. 
They  pajssed  through  Roxbury,  the  bands  playing  YaTikee  Doodle  in  derision,  it  being  em- 
ployed as  a  sort  of  "  Rogue's  March"  when  oflending  soldiers  were  drammed  out.^     Vague 

^  Gordon  relates  that  a  shrewd  boy  in  Roxbury  made  hiinseif  extremely  merry  when  he  heard  the  tune 
of  Yankee  Doodle,  and  by  his  antics  attracted  the  attention  of  Lord  Percy.  He  asked  the  boy  why  he  was 
so  merry.  "  To  think,"  said  the  lad,  "  how  you  will  dance  by-and-by  to  Chevy  Chau,'''*  Percy  was  often 
mach  influenced  by  presentiments,  and  the  remarks  of  the  boy  worried  him  all  day.  It  may  be  asked  why 
was  Earl  Percy  troubled,  and  what  connection  had  the  name  of  Chevy  Chase  with  him.  The  answer  is  in 
the  fact  that  Percy  was  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Earl  Percy,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  battle  of  Chevy  Chase,  and  who  was  there  slain.  There  was  great  rivalry  between  the 
houses  of  Percy  and  Douglas,  the  former  an  English  borderer  and  the  latter  a  Scotch  borderer.  Percy  was 
determined  to  have  a  field  fight  with  his  rival,  and  so  vowed  publicly  that  he  would  "  take  pleasure  in  the 
border  woods  three  days,  and  slay  the  Douglases  deer."  Earl  Douglas  heard  the  vaunt.  ^*  Tell  him,"  he 
said,  "  he  will  find  one  day  more  than  enough."  Percy's  aim  was  the  armed  encounter  thus  promised.  He 
appeared  at  Chevy  Chase  with  his  greyhounds  and  fifteen  hundred  chosen  archers.  After  taking  his  sport 
at  the  Douglas's  expense,  gazing  on  a  hundred  dead  fallow  deer  and  harts,  tasting  wine  and  venison  cocdced 
under  the  greenwood  tree,  and  saying  the  Douglas  would  not  keep  his  word,  when 

*'  Lo  I  yonder  dodi  Earl  Dou^as  oome, 

His  men  in  armor  bright ; 
Full  twenty  hundred  Scottish  q>ear> 

All  marching  in  our  sight 
All  men  of  pleasant  Tlvio^dale, 

Fast  by  tiie  River  Tweed. 
*0  cease  your  sport  I*  Earl  Percy  said, 

'And  take  your  bows  with  speed.' 


Soon  after  this, 


■•  The  battle  dosed  on  every  side. 
No  slackness  there  was  found ; 
And  many  a  gaDant  gentleman 
Lay  gasping  on  the'  ground:** 
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JimcSkm  of  tlie  Troopi  of  Percy  and  Smitfa.  Their  haraaied  Retreat  to  Charleitown.  Sldriniah  at  Wett  Cambridge. 

rumors  of  the  skirmiBh  at  Lexington  had  reached  the  people  there,  and  this  movement  con- 
firmed their  vrorst  fears.  No  sooner  had  the  British  troops  passed  hy,  than  the  minate  men 
assembled,  and,  along  the  whole  march,  vigilant  corps  of  militia  were  gathering,  and  hovered 
around  the  little  army  of  Percy,  ready  to  strike  a  blow  whenever  it  might  be  effectual. 

Percy's  brigade  met  the  wearied  troops  between  two  and  three  o'clock,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  Lexington  meeting-house.  He  formed  a  hollow  square,  planted  his  cannon  for  its 
defense  on  the  high  ground  near  Munroe's  Tavern,  and  received  within  it  the  worn-out  com- 
panies of  Colonel  Smith.  Many  of  the  soldiers  fell  upon  the  ground,  completely  overcome. 
They  "  were  so  much  exhausted  with  fatigue  that  they  were  obliged  to  lie  down  for  rest  on 
the  ground,  their  tongues  hanging  out  of  their  mouths,  like  those  of  dogs  afler  a  chase."* 
Percy  dared  not  halt  long,  for  the  woods  were  swarming  with  minute  men.  After  partak- 
ing of  a  little  refreshment  and  brief  rest,  the  united  forces  resumed  their  march  toward  Bos- 
ton, marking  their  retreat  by  acts  of  vengeance,  aside  from  the  more  dignified  use  of  ball 
and  bayonet.  Three  houses,  two  shops,  and  a  bam,  were  laid  in  ashes  in  Lexington,  and 
many  buildings  were  destroyed  or  defaced,  and  helpless  persons  abused  on  the  route.  But 
prompt  and  terrible  retribution  instantly  followed.  As  soon  as  Percy  renewed  the  retreat, 
the  provincials  again  attacked  his  forces  from  concealed  points,  until  they  arrived  at  West« 
Cambridge,  where  a  hot  skirmish  ensued.  Greneval  Heath  and  Dr.  Warren  weie  active  in 
the  field,  and  in  this  foray  Warren  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  a  musket  ball  having  knock- 
ed a  pin  out  of  an  ear-curl  of  his  hair.  The  British  kept  the  militia  at  Bay,  and  eomraitted 
many  atrocious  acts.  Percy  tried  to  restrain  hi»  soldiers,  but  in  vain.  House»  were  plun- 
dered, property  destroyed,  and  several  inooeent  persons  were  murdered.  This  oonduet  great- 
ly inflamed  the  militia,  and 

"  Again  the  conflict  glows  with  rage  severe, 
And  fearless  ranks  in  combat  mix'd  appear.'^ 

*<  Indignation  and  outraged  humanity  struggled  on  the  one  hand,  veteran  discipline  and  des-* 
peration  on  the  other."'     The  contest  was  brief,  and  the  enemy,  with  their  wounded,  press- 
ed on  toward  Boston.    The  Cambridge  bridge  had  been  taken  up,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
go  by  the  way  of  Charlestown.    They  took  the  road  that  winds  around  Prospect  Hill,  while 
the  main  body  of  the  provincials,  una  wed  by  the  field-pieces,  hung  close  upon  their  rear. 

The  situation  of  the  British  r^ulars  was  now  critical,  for  their  ammunition  was  almost 
exhausted,  and  a  strong  force  was  marching  upon  them  from  Roxbnry,  Dorchester,  and 
Milton.  Colonel  Pickering,  in  the  mean  time,  with  seven  hundred  of  the  Essex  militia, 
threatened  to  cut  off  their  retreat  to  Charlestown.  Another  short  but  warm  engagement 
occurred  at  the  base  of  Prospect  Hill,  but  the  regulars  reached  Charlestown  in  safety.  By 
command  of  General  Heath  the  pursuit  was  now  suspended. 

Throughout  the  day  Charlestown  had  been  in  the  greatest  excitement.  Dr.  Warren  rode 
through  in  the  morning,  proclaiming  the  bloodshed  at  Lexington.  Many  of  the  people  had 
seized  their  muskets,  and  hastened  to  the  country  to  join  their  brethren.     The  schools  were 

The  mail-clad  leaders  combated  hand  to  hand,  nntil  the  blood  dropped  from  them  like  rain.  "  Yield  thee, 
Percy,"  cried  Dooglas,  "  I  shall  freely  pay  thy  ransom,  and  thy  advancement  shall  be  high  with  our  Scot- 
tish king." 

*• '  Na  DoQj^'  qnoCh  Eari  Perey,  then, 
*  Th  J  pToffer  I  do  aconi ; 
I  would  not  yield  to  so  j  Soot 
That  erer  yet  wm  born.'  ** 

Douglas  almost  immediately  dropped,  stmck  to  the  heart  with  an  arrow.  "  Fight  on,  my  merry  men,"  he 
cried  with  his  dying  breath.  Percy  took  his  hand,  and  said,  "  Earl  Douglas,  1  would  give  all  my  lanids  to 
save  thee.''  At  that  moment  an  arrow  pierced  Percy's  heart,  and  both  leaders  expired  together. — See 
Knight's  Old  England,  Scott's  Ccutle  Dangerous^  and  the  ballad  of  Ckevy  Choie. 

^  Stedman's  History  of  the  Amtrican  War,  i.,  118. 

Stedman  was  a  British  officer,  and  accompanied  Earl  Percy  in  this  expedition.    He  highly  praises  Percy, 
but  says  that  Colonel  Smith's  conduct  was  much  censured. 

*  Everett's  Lexington  Addrtu, 

Ll 
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Britiflh  EDcampment  on  Bunker  Uill.  Quiet  the  next  Day.  Genera]  Effect  of  tlicse  SkumUaboB. 

(lismiaaed ;  the  shops  were  closed ;  and  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  British  were  re- 
treating and  must  pass  through  the  town,  many  of  the  inhabitants  prepared  to  leave  and  to 
carry  Mrith  them  their  most  valuable  effects.     When  the  firing  at  Cambridge  was  heard, 
the  people  rushed  toward  Charlestown  Neck,  to  flee  to  the  country.     There  they  met  the 
retreating  troops,  and  were  obliged  to  fly  back,  panic-stricken,  to  their  houses.     A  report  g^ot 
abroad  that  the  British  were  slaughtering  women  and  children  in  the  streets.     Terror  every 
where  prevailed,  and  a  large  number  of  the  defenseless  people  passed  the  night  in  the  clay- 
pits  back  of  Breed's  Hill.     The  alarm  was  false  ;  not  an  individual  was  harmed  in  Charles- 
town.     Percy  ordered  the  women  and  children  into  their  houses,  and  demanded  nothing  bat 
refreshments  for  his  troops.     The  main  body  occupied  Bunker  Hill  that  night,  and  a  strong 
line  was  formed  upon  Charlestown  Neck.     A  re-enforcement  was  sent  over  ;from  Boston, 
guards  were  stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  the  wounded  were  conveyed  to  the  hos- 
pitals in  the  city,  and  that  night  all  was  quiet  in  the  neighborhood.     Greneral  Pigot  assumed 
command  at  Charlestown  the  next  morning,  and  before  noon  the  crest-fallen  troops  returned 
to  their  quarters  in  Boston.    Thus  ended  the  first  act  in  the  bloody  tragedy  of  the  American 
Revolution.*    During  the  day  the  British  lost  sixty-five  killed,  one  hundred  and  eighty  wound- 
^*d,.and  twenty-eight  made  prisoners;  in  all  two  hundred  and  seventy-three.     The  provincials 
lost  fifty-nine  killed,  thirty-nine  wounded,  and  Byc  missing ;  in  all  one  hundred  and\three.'  . 

The  events  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  were  of  vast  importance,  considered  in  their  rela- 
tion to  subsequent  scenes  and  results.  Ou  that  day  the  lifis  of  the  first  British  soldier,  sent 
hither  to  oppress  a  people  panting  for  the  privileges  of  freedom,  was  sacrificed — on  that  day 
the  first  American,  aroused  by  armed  invasion  to  the  necessity  of  resistance,  fell  in  defense 
of  the  dearest  rights  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  British  Constitution'— on .  that  day  ''  the 
scabbard'*  was  indeed  "  thrown  away,"*  and  a  war  of  seven  years'  duration  began — and  on 
that  day  the  jubilee  trumpet  was  sounded,  proclaiming  "Liberty  throughout  all  the  land 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof"*  The  events  of  that  day  fonned  the  first  disruption  of 
the  chrysalis  of  old  political  systems,  whence  speedily  came  forth  a  noble  and  novel  creature, 
with  eagle  eye  and  expansive  wings,  destined  speedily  to  soar  far  above  the  creeping  rep- 
tiles of  despotism  that  brood  amid  the  crumbling  relics  of  old  dynasties.  They  formed  the 
significant  prelude  to  that  full  diapason,  whose  thundering  harmony,  drawn  forth  by  the 
magic  touch  of  the  spirit  of  Freedom,  filled  the  nations  with  wonder,  and  ushered  in  the 
New,  Era  so  long  predicted  and  so  long  hoped  for. 

The  military  events  of  the  day,  compared  with  the  movements  of  armies  in  the  great  con- 
tests of  war  at  other  times,  were  exceedingly  insignificant  in  themselves ;  but  the  temper 
shown  by  the  provincials,  and  the  vulnerable  character  of  the  British  soldiery,  as  exhibited 
in  the  various  skirmishes  and  in  the  retreat,  had  a  great  and  abiding  efiiect  upon  the  minds 
of  both  parties.  The  haughty  boasts  of  English  officers,  that  three  regiments  might  march 
unmolested  throughout  the  continent,  and  that  the  Americans  were  *<  sorry  poltroons,  their 
courage  displayed  to  its  utmost  in  tarring  and  feathering  individuals,"  were  silenced,  and 
Gage,  in  alarm,  called  upon  the  ministry  to  send  large  re-cnforcements.  The  patriots,  on 
the  other  hand,  learned  their  strength  when  united ;  that  British  troops  were  not  invinci- 
ble, and  that  the  true  spirit  and  courage  of  men  resolved  on  freedom  animated  and  nerved 

^  Gordon,  Stedman,  Stiles,  Ripley,  Shattuck,  Clarke,  Frotbingham,  &c. 

"  The  following  officers  and  citizens  of  note  were  among  the  slain :  Justice  Isaac  Gardner,  of  Brooklipe ; 
Captain  Isaac  Davis,  of  Acton ;  Captain  Jonathan  Wilson,  of  Bedford ;  Lieutenant  John  Baron,  and  Ser- 
geant Eliaha  Mills,  of  Needham  *,  and  Deacon  Josiah  Haynes,  of  Sudbury.  The  .estimated  valae  of  prop- 
erty destroyed  by  the  invaders  is  as  follows:  In  Concord,  $1375;  in  Lexington,  $8305;  in  Cambridge, 
$6010.     A  list  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  is. given  on  page  532. 

'  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  ^rst  life  sacrificed  in  defense  of  liberty  in  America  was  upon  the  Al- 
amance, in  North  Carolina,  in  1771.  In  that  event,  however,  the  militia  were  in  open  and  armed  rebellion 
against  the  royal  authority,  and  were  the  actual  aggressors. 

*  John  Wilkes,  in  his  speech  in  Parliament,  already  alluded  to,  asked,  significantly,  *'  Who  can  tell 
whether,  in  consequence  of  this  very  day's  violent  and  mad  address  [to  the  king],  the  scabbard  may  not  be 
thrown  avay  by  them  at  wtU  ai  by  ui?" 

*  Levit.  XXV.,  10. 
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the  militia.  Britons  were  alarmed ;  Americans  were  elated.  Individual  wrongs  were 
adopted  by  the  whole  people  as  their  own,  and  every  man  slain  at  Lexington,  Concord,  and 
]^fIenotomy  or  West  Cambridge,  lived  again  in  the  strong  arms  of  a  thousand  determined 
patriots.  In  Massachusetts,  in  particular,  ties  of  consanguinity,  property,  marriage,  man- 
ners, religion,  social  circumstances,  and  general  equality,  made  whole  communities  weep 
over  a  single  victim,  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  whole  province  were  made  to  bleed 
Mrhen  the  first  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  American  Independence  were  laid  in  the  grave.* 
Linked  with  that  grief  was  the  buoyant  sentiment  expressed  by  Percival : 

"  O  it  is  great  for  our  coantry  to  die,  where  ranks  are  contending ! 
Bright  is  the  wreath  of  our  fame,  glory  awaits  us  for  aye — 
Glory  that  never  is  dim,  shining  on  with  light  never  ending — 

Glory  that  never  shall  fade— never,  O  never !  awav. 

«  «.«  «  *  *  *  «  « 

"  0  then,  how  great  for  our  country  to  die,  in  the  front  rank  to  perish  I 
Firm,  with  our  breast  to  the  foe,  victory's  shout  in  our  ear. 
Long  they  our  statues  shall  crown,  in  songs  our  memory  cherish ; 

We  shall  look  forth  from  our  heaven,  pleased  the  sweet  music  to  hear/' 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  was  immediately  summoned,  and  met  at  Wa- 
tcrtown,  seven  miles  west  of  Boston,  on  the  2 2d  of  April.     Dr.  Joseph  Warren  was 
chosen  president,  and  Messrs.  Gerry,  Church,  and  Cushing  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  draw  up  a  "  narrative  of  the  massacre."'    A  committee  on  depositions  was  also  form- 
ed, and  many  affidavits  were  taken  at  Lexington  and  Concord.     When  all  necessary  in- 
formation was  collected,  a  communication,  giving  a  minute  account  of  the  whole  affair,  was 
drawn  up  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Arthur  Lee,  the  colonial  agent  in  England. 
An  address  '*  To  the  Inhabitants  of  Groat  Britain'*  was  also  prepared  and  sent       ^ 
with  the  other  papers,  and  was  first  published  in  the  London  Chronicle  of  May  30th,  1775. 
The  address  was  firm  but  respectful.     While  its  signers  asserted  their  continued  loyalty  to 
the  sovereign,  and  their  readiness  to  **  defend  his  person,  family,  crown  and  dignity,"  they 
boldly  exhibited  their  manhood  in  declaring  that  they  would  no  longer  submit  to  the  tyran- 
nical rule  of  a  weak  and  wicked  ministry.     The  Honorable  Richard  Derby,  of  Salem,  was 
engaged  by  the  committee  to  fit  out  his  vessel  as  a  packet,  and  take  the  dispatches  to  Lon- 
don.    He  arrived  there  on  the  29th  of  May,  ten  days  before  Gage's  dispatches  reach- 
ed government.     The  ministry  were  confounded,  and  afiected  to  disbelieve  the  state- 
ments that  appeared  in  the  London  Chronicle  of  the  30th ;  but,  in  a  few  days,  they  were 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  report.* 


^  In  Lexington,  Concord,  Danvers,  and  West  Cambridge,  monuments  have  been  ejected  in  memory  of- 
the  slain.  The  two  former  will  be  noticed  presently,  in  connection  with  an  engraving  of  each.  The  mon- 
ument at  West  Cambridge  has  been  completed  since  my  visit  there  in  1848.  Beneath  it  rest  the  remains 
of  twelve  persons  who  were  killed  in  the  skirmish  there.  The  names  of  only  three  are  known :  Jason  Rus- 
sel,  Jason  Winship,  and  Jabez  Wyman.  The  monument  is  a  simple  granite  obelisk,  nineteen  feet  high 
The  funds  for  its  erection  were  furnished  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  citizens  of  West  Cambridge. 

'  The  first  accounts  of  the  events  at  Lexington  and  Concord  were  published  in  the  newspapers  and  in 
handbills.  One  of  the  latter,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  has  the  fig- 
ures of  forty  coffins  at  the  head. 

'  Dartmouth,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies,  issued  the  following  card  on  the  30th :  '*  A  report 
having  been  spread,  and  an  account  having  been  printed  and  published,  of  a  skirmish  between  some  of  the 
people  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  a  detachment  of  his  majesty's  troops,  it  is  proper  to  inform 
the  public  that  no  advice  has,  as  yet,  been  received  in  the  American  department  of  any  such  event." 

Arthur  Lee  was  in  London,  narrowly  watching  every  movement  of  govemntent,  and  transmitting  secret 
intelligence  to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  of  Boston,  and  to  his  brother,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  mem- 
ber  of  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  the  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  at  that  time,  and  issued 
the  following  card,  over  his  proper  signature  : 

"  As  a  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  account  from  Salem,  touching  an  engagement  between  the  king's 
troops  and  the  provincials,  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  may  arise  from  a  paragraph  in  the  Grazerte  of  this 
evening,  I  desire  to  inform  all  those  who  wish  to  see  the  original  affidavits  which  confirm  that  account, 
that  they  are  deposited  at  the  Mansion  House,  with  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Mayor,  for  their  inspec- 
tion. Arthur  Lee." 
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The  dispatches  of  Gage  f^ere  published  on  the  1 0th  of  June,  and  London  was  almost  as 
much  excited  as  Boston.  Gage's  report  confirmed  every  important  circumstanoe  mentioned 
by  the  patriots,  and  the  metropolis  was  soon  enlivened  by  placards,  lampoons,  and  doggerel 
verse.  The  retreat  of  the  British  from  Iiexington  was  regarded  as  a  defeat  and  a  flight, 
and  at  every  comer  ministers  heard  re vi lings  concerning  "  the  great  British  army  at  Boston 
that  had  been  beaten  by  a  flock  of  Yankees  !" 


Note. — ^The  foUowing  list  of  tbenanies  of  the  first  martyrs  in  the  oanse  of  American  liberty,  is  given 
in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections : 

Lexington. — KilUd :  Jonas  Parker,  Robert  Monroe,  Samuel  Hadley,  Jonathan  Harrington,  Jr.,  Isaac 
Muzzy,  Caleb  Harrington,  John  Brown,  Jedediah  Moova,  John  Raymond,  Nathaniel  Wyman,  10.  WimmtUd : 
John  Robbins,  Solomon  Pierce,  John  Tidd,  Joseph  Comee,  Ebenezer  Monroe,  Jr.,  Thomas  Winshtp,  Na- 
thaniel Farmer,  Prince  Estabrook,  Jedediah  Monroe,  Francis  Brown,  10. 

CoNcoEP. — Wounded:  Charles  Miles,  Nathan  Barrett,  Abel  Prescott,  Jr.,  Jonas  Brown,  George  Mer- 
iot,  5. 

Cambridge. — Killed :  William  Maroy,  Moses  Richardson,  John  Hicks,  Jason  Russell,  Jabez  Wyman, 
Jason  Winship,  6.     Wounded:  Samuel  Whittemore,  1.     Miuing:  Samnel  Frost,  Seth  Russell,  2. 

Needham. — Killed:  John  Bacon,  Elisha  Mills,  Amos  Mills,  Nathaniel  Chamberlain,  Jonathan  Parker, 
5.     Wounded :  Eleazer  Kingsbury, Tolman,  2. 

Sudbury. — KiUed:  Josiah  Haynes,  Asahel  Reed,  2.     Wounded:  Joshua  Haynes,  Jr.,  1. 

AcToN. — Killed:  Isaac  Davis,  Abner  Hosmer,  James  Hayward,  3.     Wounded:  Luther  Blanohard,  1. 

Bedford. — Killed:  Jonathan  Wilson,  1.     Wounded:  Job  Lane,  1. 

Wo-BVRif. -^Killed :  Daniel  Thompson,  Asahel  Porter,  2.     Wounded :  George  Reed,  Jacob  Bacon, 

Johnson,  3. 

Medford. — Killed :  Henry  Putnam,  William  Polly,  2. 

Charlestown.— 'ftV/et^ ;  James  Miller,  Edward  Barber,  2. 

Watertowu. — Killed:  Joseph  CooUdge,  1. 

Framingham. — Wowided:  Daniel  Hemminway,  1.  ' 

Dbdhah. — Killed:  Elias  Haven,  1.     Wounded:  Israel  Everett,  1. 

Stow. — Wounded:  Daniel  Conant,  1 

RoxBURT. — Mieting :  Elijah  Seaver,  1 . 

Brookline. — Killed:  Isaac  Ghudner,  1. 

BiLLERiCA. — Wounded  :  John  Nichols,  Timothy  Blanohard,  2. 

Chelmsford. — Wounded:  Aaron  Chamberlain,  Oliver  Barron,  2. 

Salem. — Killed:  Benjamin  Pierce,  1. 

Newton. — Wounded:  Noah  Wiswell,  1. 

Dan  VERS. — KilUd :  Henry  Jacobs,  Samuel  Cook,  Ebeneser  Goldthwait,  George  Southwick,  Benjamin 
Deland,  Jotham  Webb,  Perley  Putnam,  7.  Wounded :  Nathan  Putnam,  Dennis  WaUaoe,  2.  Misting . 
Joseph  Bell,  1. 

Beverly. — Killed:  Reuben  Kerryme,  1.  Wounded:  Nathaniel  Cleves,  Samuel  Woodbury,  William 
Dodge,  3. 

Ltnn. — Killed :  Abednego  Ramsdell,  Daniel  Townsend,  William  Flint,  Thomas  Hadley,  4.  Wounded: 
Joshua  Felt,  Timothy  Monroe,  2.     ifitfMi^ :  Josiah  Breed,  1. 

Total:  Killed,  49;  Wounded,  ^9;  Missing,  5 -'93. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"A  viceroy,  I,  like  monarchs,  stay 
Safe  in  the  town ;  let  others  gmde  the  fray. 
A  life  like  mine  is  of  do  common  worth ; 
*Twere  wrong,  by  Heaven !  that  I  should  sally  forth. 
A  random  bullet,  from  a  rivle  sent, 
Might  pierce  my  heart,  and  ruin  North's  intent. 

Te  souls  of  fire,  who  bum  for  chief  command, 

Come  I  take  my  place  in  this  disastrous  land. 

To  wars  like  these!  bid  a  long  good  night; 

Let  North  and  Gboroe  themselves  such  battles  fight.'* 

Gaob's  S0LI1.0QIJT,  BT  Philip  Frbnbau,  1775. 

"  In  t'iieir  ragged  regimentals 
Stood  the  old  Continentals, 

Yielding  not. 
When  the  grenadiers  were  lunging, 
^  And  like  hail  fell  the  plunging 

Cannon  shot ; 
Where  the  files 
Of  the  isles 
From  the  smoky  night  encampment  bore  the  banner  of  the  rampant  unicorn, 
And  grnmmer,  grummer,  grummer  rolled  the  roll  of  the  drummer,  through  the  mom.'' 

Knickerbocker  Magazine. 

^^  HE  events  of  the  19th  of  April,  like  an  electric  shock,  thrilled  every  nerve 

^A  through  the  heart-confederated  American  colonies,  and  all  over  the  land  there  was 

^  a  cry  to  arms  f    In  Massachusetts  there  was  no  more  hesitation.     Who  shall  he 

the  aggressor  ?  was  an  answered  question.     Who  shall  he  the'  con- 
queror ?  was  the  great  prohlem  hefore  them.     It  was  for  Massa- 
chusetts to  lead  the  van  in  the  contest,  and  her  people  readily  stepped  forth 
to  the  duty,  knowing  that  the  warm  sympathy  and  generous  aid  of  the  sister 
colonies  were  enlisted  for  the  war.     The  reassembled  Provincial  Congress 
voted  to  raise  an  army  of  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  men.     The  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  labored  day  and  night,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  the  glorious 
cause  in  which  they  were  engaged.     Circulars  were  sent  out  by  both  bodies, 
calling  upon  the  people  to  form  an  army  as  speedily  as  possible  ;  and  the  other  New 
England  colonies  were  solicited  to  forward  as  many  troops  as  they  could  spiare,*  in  order  to 

^  The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  several  committees  of  safety 
in  the  province : 

*^In  Congreti  at  Watertown^  April  30<A,  1775. 
"  Gbntlbmbn, — The  barbarous  Murders  on  oar  innocent  Brethren  on  Wednesday  the  19th  Instant,  has 
made  it  absolutely  necessary  that  we  immediately  raise  an  army  to  defend  our  Wives  and  our  Children  from 
the  butchering  Hands  of  an  inhuman  Soldiery,  who,  incensed  at  the  Obstacles  they  meet  with  in  their  bloody 
progress,  and  enraged  at  being  repulsed  from  the  Field  of  Slaughter,  will,  without  the  least  doubt,  take  the 
first  Opportunity  in  their  Power  to  ravage  this  devoted  Country  with  Fire  and  Sword.  We  conjure  you, 
therefore,  that  you  give  all  Assistance  possible  in  forming  an  Army.  Odr  all  is  at  Stake.  Death  and  Dev- 
astation are  the  certain  Consequences  of  Delay ;  every  Moment  is  infinitely  precious ;  an  Hour  lost  may 
deluge  your  Country  in  Bluod,  and  entail  perpetual  Slavery  upon  the  few  of  your  Posterity  who  may  sur- 
vive the  Carnage.  We  beg  and  entreat  you,  as  you  will  answer  it  to  your  Country,  to  your  own  Consciences, 
and,  above  all,  as  you  will  answer  to  God  himself,  that  you  will  hasten  and  encourage,  by  all  possible  Means, 
the  Enlistment  of  Men  to  form  the  Army,  and  send  them  forward  to  Head-quarters  at  Cambridge,  with  that 
expedition  which  the  vast  Importance  and  instant  Urgency  of  the  afiair  demands. 

"  JosBPH  Wabben,  Prttident^  P,T." 
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make  up  &  uoited  force  of  thirty  thouiaad  men.  These  official  appeals  were  Marcely  nbc- 
easary,  for  as  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  bloodshed  went  abroad,  the  people  had  rushed  to- 
ward Boston  from  all  quarters,  and  by  the  2l8t  it  was  estimated  that  twenty  thou-  j^„^ 
■and  men  were  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city.  General  Ward,  by  virtue  '^^ 
of  a  previous  appointment,  took  command  on  the  20th,  and  in  the  aflernoon  held  a  coDneiL 
of  war  with  the  officers  present.'  Of  couiao  all  was  confusion  ;  for  the  people  came,  some 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  snd  some  having  none,  with  the  inquiry  marked  on  every  coan- 
tenance,  What  can  I  do  ?  A  partial  organization  was  effected,  and  preparations  were  made 
to  besiege  Boston.  Among  those  who  hastened  thither  was  the  veteran  Putnam,  then  an 
old  man  of  sixty  years,  who,  it  is  said,  lei^  his  plow  in  the  furrow,  and  in  his  working 
dress,  mounted  one  of  his  horses,  and  hastened  toward  Cambridge  at  the  head  of  a  large 
body  of  Connecticut  volunteers.  Colonel  (afterward  general)  John  Stark  was  also  there, 
with  a  crowd  of  New  Hampshire  volunteers,  and  all  were  active  and  ardent.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  days  the  troops  were  tolerably  well  officered,  their  pay  was  agreed  upon,  and  thirty 
thousand  were  enrolled.  But  great  numbers  returned  home ;  some  to  attend  to  pressing 
private  aflairs,  and  others  to  make  permanent  arrangements  to  join  the  army.  The  num- 
ber was  thus  suddenly  much  reduced,  and  the  important  pass  of  Boalon  Neck  was  defended 
for  nine  consecutive  days  and  nights  by  only  six  or  seven  hundred  men  under  Colonel  Kob- 


m,  of  Dorchester.  The  ranks 
regular  siege  of  the  city  commenced. 
Cambridge  was  lAade  the  head-quar- 
ters, and  a  line  of  cantonments  was 
formed  nearly  twenty  miles  in  extent, 
the  left  leaning  upon  the  Hiver  Mys- 
tic and  the  right  upon  Hoxbury,  thus 
completely  laclosing  the  town. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  resolved  "  that 
General  Gage  has,  by  the  late  trans- 
actions and  many  other  means,  utter- 
ly disquahGed  himself  from  serving 
this  colony  as  governor,  or  in  any 
other  capacity ;  and  that,  therefore, 
no  obedience  is  in  future  due  to  him  ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  ought  to 
be  considered  and  guarded  against  as 
an  unnatural  and  inveterate  enemy  to 
the  country."  Previous  to  this  re- 
nunciation of  allegiance,  they  had 
prepared  for  the  payment  of  the  army, 
by  authorizing  the  issue  of  bills  of 
credit,  or  paper  money,  to  the  amount 
of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars,  in  sums  small  enough  to 
be  used  as  a  circulating  currency,  and 
directed  the  receiver  general  to  bor- 
row that  amount,  upon  those  notes. 


soon  aAerward  well  filled,  and  preparations  for  a 


TWENTY  FOUR  SHILLINGS 


^^W^eO^^ 


A-ug:  18.  nfS- 


A  Misuomriim  Ticum 


'  The  officers  who  ooiDposcd  (be  council  were  Generals  Ward,  Heath,  and  Whitcombe ;  Colonels  Bridge, 
Frye,  James  Presoolt,  Wllliaia  Prescott,  Bullard,  and  Barrett;  and  Lieutenant-colonels  Spauldiog,  Niioo, 
Whitney,  MansAeld  and  Wheelock.     C<doDel8  Learned  and  Warner  arriied  ibe  next  day. 

'  This  is  a  foe  sunilo  ol  the  device  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  first  of  the  MBssBchusects  treaanry  notes  or 
bills  of  credit.  The  literal  translation  of  the  Latin  inscription  ia  "  He  seeks  by  the  Sword  calm  repose  ander  die 
auspices  ot  Freedom."     In  other  words,  to  use  a  phrase  of  the  prosenl  time,  tbey  were  determined  "to ««n- 
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bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent.     They  also  forwarded  dispatches  to  the  general     mmt3. 
Congress  which  was  to  assemble  on  the  1 0th,  suggesting  the  necessity  for  making      ^"^^ 
provision  for  a  large  army,  to  oppose  the  expected  troops  from  Great  Britain. 

While  these  transactions  were  taking  place  without  Boston,  General  Gage  was  pursuing 
a  course  of  rigorous  surveillance  over  the  people  within  the  city.  By  his  orders  all  ^p^^j  jg 
intercourse  with  the  country  was  cut  off,  and  none  were  allowed  to  leave  the  town  ^^5- 
without  his  permission  first  obtained.  This  measure  exposed  the  people  to  great  distress, 
for  their  accustomed  supply  of  provisions  and  fuel  was  thus  cut  off.  They  at  once  felt  all 
the  horrors  of  civil  war  gathering  around  them — visions  of  famine,  rapine,  and  blood  cloud- 
ed their  thoughts,  and  all  the  miseries  which  gloomy  jinticipation  delineate  began  to  be  felt. 
Gage  himself  became  uneasy.  Boston  was  surrounded  by  an  exasperated  multitude,  armed 
and  ready  for  combat  at  the  least  provocation  ;  and  he  was  justly  apprehensive  that,  should 
an  assault  commence  from  without,  the  patriots  within  would  rise  upon  his  troops.  In  this 
exigency  he  so  far  receded  from  his  haughty  demeanor  toward  the  municipal  authorities  as 
to  seek  an  interview  with  the  selectmen.  It  was  obtained,  and  he  assured  them  that  no 
violence  should  be  done  to  the  town,  provided  the  people  would  behave  peaceably.  A  town 
meeting  was  held  on  the  2 2d,  and  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  selectmen 
and  Gage,  "  That,  upon  the  inhabitants  in  general  lodging  their  arms  in  Faneuil  Hall,  or 
any  other  convenient  place,  under  the  care  of  the  selectmen,  marked  with  the  names  of  the 
respective  owners,  all  such  inhabitants  that  are  inclined  might  leave  the  town,  with  their 
-families  and  efiects,  and  those  who  remained  might  depend  upon  the  protection  of  the  gov- 
ernor ;  and  that  the  arms  aforesaid,  at  a  suitable  time,  should  be  returned  to  the  owners.'" 
This  measure  was  sanctioned  by  the  Committee  of  Safety  sitting  at  Cambridge,  and  the  ar- 
rangement was  carried  out  in  good  faith  for  a  short  time,  until  the  removal  became  so  gen- 
eral as  to  alarm  the  Tories  and  the  governor  himself  The  Tories,  about  this  time,  were 
excessively  loyal.  Two  hundred  of  them  were  enrolled  as  a  military  corps  under  Timothy 
Ruggles,  and,  offering  their  services  to  General  Gage,  were  put  on  duty.  They  thought 
the  arrangement  Gage  had  agreed  to  was  unwise,  for  they  apprehended  that,  when  the  pa- 
triots had  all  left  the  town  with  their  efiects,  they  would  not  scruple  to  burn  it.  They  re- 
monstrated with  Gage,  and  their  importunities  and  his  own  fears  became  more  potent  than 
his  sense  of  honor.  Obstructions  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  removals,  until,  finally,  passes 
were  denied,  or  so  framed  that  families  would  have  to  be  separated,  and  property  led  be- 
hind. Gage,  finally,  would  not  allow  women  and  children  to  leave  Boston,  but  kept  them 
there  as  a  sort  of  hostages,  or  pledges  of  good  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  patriots.  This 
exhibition  of  bad  faith  disgusted  and  exasperated  the  people  as  much  as  any  of  his  pre- 
vious acts. 

quer  a  peace."  The  face  of  the  .bill  has  a  neatly-engraved  border  of  scroll-work ;  and  on  the  left  of  the 
brace  wher^  the  names  of  the  committee  are  signed,  is  a  circle  with  a  ship  within  it.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  one  of  the  notes  : 

"  The  Possessor  of  this  Bill  shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  this  colony,  Twenty  Four  Shillings, 
Lawful  Money,  by  the»18th  day  of  August,  1778,  which  Bill  shall  be  received  for  the  aforesaid  sum.  in  all 
payments  at  the  Treasury  and  in  all  other  Payments  by  order  of  the  General  Assembly. 

"  Committee,  | 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  passes  granted  to  the  inhabitants  who  left.  It  is  copied  from  one 
preserved  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society . 

**  Botton,  May,  177S. 

"  Permit ,  together  with  his  family,  consisting  of persons,  and effects,  to 

pass • ,  between  sunrise  and  sunset. 

By  order  of  his  Excellency  the  Grovemor. 
"  No  jSrmt  nor  Jlmmunition  is  allowed  to  pcutJ*^ 

'  Under  this  arrangen^ent  1778  6re-arms,  634  pistols,  273  bayonets,  and  38  blunderbusses,  were  depo^i. 
ited  with  the  selectmen.  The  same  day  (April  27th)  the  Provincial  Congress  recommended  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  sea-ports  the  removal  of  their  efiects,  &o.     Gordon,  i.,  336. 
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K_  1^  The  Provincial  CongreM  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  mean  time,  made  prorision  fer 

1775.  fjYQ  thousand  poor  people  expected  from  Boston,  who  were  unahle  to  help  themselTea. 
Each  town  had  a  proportion  allotted  to  it,  and  thus  much  suffering  was  prevented,  while 
the  feelings  of  the  beneficiaries  were  tenderly  respected  by  the  declaration  of  the  resolution 
that  they  were  not  to  be  numbered  with  the  town  paupers.  The  same  provision  was  aloo 
made  for  the  suffering  inhabitants  who  remained  in  Charlestown,  unable  to  remove  from 
the  danger  that  menaced  them.  So  great  were  the  alarm  and  distress  in  that  thriving  sob- 
urban  village  of  Boston,  that  it  was  almost  deserted.  Its  population  of  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  was  leduced  to  about  two  hundred. 

While  Massachusetts  was  thus  exercising  its  patriotism  and  humanity,  preparatory  to  the 
approaching  contest,  the  other  colonies  were  alive  with  zeal.    The  Rhode  Island  Assembly 
voted  an  army  of  observation  of  fifVeen  hundred  men,  and  appointed  Nathaniel 
Greene,  a  young  iron  master,  and  a  Quaker  by  birthright,  but  recently  disowned  be- 
cause of  his  military  propensities,  commander-in-chief,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier.     His  col- 
onels were  Vamum,  Hitchcock,  and  Church.     The  Connecticut  Assembly  voted  to  raise  sis 
regiments  of  a  thousand  men  each  ;  and  Wooster,  Putnam,  and  Spencer,  already 
^  coounissioned  as  generals,  were  each  to  have  a  regiment.     The  others  were  to  be 

placed  under  the  command  of  Hinman,  Waterbury,  and  Parsons.  Already,  as  we  have  no- 
ticed. New  Hampshire  volunteers  had  flocked  to  Cambridge,  with  the  gallant  Stark,  who 
was  commissioned  a  colonel.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  that  colo- 
ny, they  were  supplied  with  necessaries  until  the  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  th^ 
own  province  in  May.  That  body  resolved  to  raise  two  thousand  troops  in  addition 
to  those  already  in  the  field,  and  Nathan  Folsom  was  appointed  commander^n- 
chief,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier.  They  were  organized  into  three  regiments ;  and  two 
additional  regiments  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Stark  and  James  Reed.  The  latter, 
and  Enoch  Poor,  were  commissioned  colonels.  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  both 
also  issued  bills  of  credit.  Although  other  colonies  did  not  send  soldiers  to  Boston,  all,  with 
the  exception  of  New  York,  approved  of  the  action  of  the  general  Continental  Congress,  and 
expressed  the  warmest  sympathy  for  New  England. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  clothed  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  then  sitting  at  Cambridge,  with  full  power  to  regulate  the  movements  of  the  gath- 
ering army.^  General  Ward,  as  we  have  seen,  was  appointed  captain  general ;  John  Thom- 
as was  made  lieutenant  general ;  and  Richard  Gridley,  the  commissioned  commander  of  an 
artillery  corps  authorized  to  be  raised,  was  appointed  chief  engineer,  assisted  by  Henry  Knox, 
late  commander  of  an  artillery  corps  in  Boston.  To  promote  rapid  enlistments,  a  resolution 
had  been  previously  adopted,  promising  a  captain's  commission  to  every  one  who  should 
raise  a  company  of  fiily-nine  men,  and  a  colonel's  commission  to  each  who  should  raise  a 
regiment  of  ten  companies.  The  form  of  the  commissions  of  the  several  officers  was  adopt- 
ed, the  pay  of  ofiicers  and  soldiers  was  fixed,  and  other  provisions  for  organizing  the  army 
were  arranged. 

At  the  beginning  of  June  the  combined  forces  amounted  to  about  sixteen  thousand  men,^ 
really  united  only  in  respect  to  the  common  cause  which  brought  them  together,  for  each 
colony  had  absolute  control  over  its  respective  troops.  But  by  common  consent,  sanctioned 
by  the  several  colonial  authorities,  obedience  was  rendered  to  General  Ward  as  captain 
general.  Ward,  as  well  as  Putnam,  Thomas,  Stark,  Pomeroy,  Prescott,  and  Gridley,  had 
been  educated  in  the  military  art  in  the  practical  school  of  the  French  and  Indian  war ; 
and  the  militia  that  had  assembled,  familiar  with  their  names  and  deeds,  placed  the  utmost 
confidence  in  t&eir  skill  and  valor. 

^  The  Committee  of  Safety  consisted  of  John  Hanoock,  Joseph  Warren,  Benjamin  Church,  Benjamin 
White,  Joseph  Palmer,  Richard  Devens,  Abraham  Watson,  John  Pigeon,  Azor  Orne,  Benjamin  Greenleal^ 
Nathan  Cushing,  and  Samuel  Holten.  Hancock  was  necessarily  absent,  being  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress. 

'  Massachusetts  furnished  11,500 ;  Connecticut,  2300 ;  New  Hampshire,  1200 ;  and  Rhode  bdand,  1000. 
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The  British  force  in  Boston  had  increased,  in  the  mean  while,  by  fresh  arrivals  from  En- 
gland and  Ireland,  to  ten  thousand  men.  The  Cerberus  man-of-war  arrived  on  the  25th 
of  May,  with  Crenerals  Howe,*  Clinton,  and  Burgoyne,  three  officers  experienced  in 
the  military  tactics  of  Europe,  but  little  prepared  for  service  here.  They  were  sur- 
prised at  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  Gage  was  reproached  for  his  apparent  supineness.*  How^ 
ever,  unity  of  action  was  necessary,  and  the  new-comers  heartily  co-operated  with  Gage  in 
his  plans,  such  as  they  were,  for  dispersing  the  rebel  host  that  hemmed  him  in.  He  issued 
a  proclamation  on  the  12  th  of  June,  insulting  in  words  and  menacing  in  tone.  It  declared 
martial  law ;  pronounced  those  in  arms  and  their  abettors  "  rebels,  parricides  of  the  Con- 
stitution," and  ofiered  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  would  forthwith  return  to  their  allegiance, 
except  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  who  were  outlawed,  and  for  whose  apprehension 
as  traitors  a  reward  was  offered.*  This  proclamation,  so  arrogant  and  insulting,  served 
only  to  exasperate  the  people.  In  the  mean  while,  several  skirmishes  had  occurred  between 
parties  of  the  British  regulars  and  the  provincials,  upon  some  of  the  cultivated  islands  that 
dot  the  harbor  of  Boston.  Each  party  were  employed  in  carrying  off  to  their  respective 
camps  the  live  stock  upon  the  islands,  and  on  one  occasion  quite  a  severe  action  occurred 
upon  Hog  Island,  which  continued  until  late  at  night.  One  or  two  armed  vessels  in  the 
harbor  were  engaged  in  the  foray.  A  considerable  number  of  the  provincials  were  killed. 
Toward  morning  a  British  schooner  got  aground.  The  Americans  boarded  her,  stripped  her 
of  every  thing  valuable,  and  returned  to  camp  in  triumph.  In  the  course  of  these  ^^y  2^ 
depredations  the  owners  were  completely  despoiled  ;  several  hundred  cattle,  sheep,  ^'^^ 
and  lambs  having  been  carried  off  by  both  parties,  without  leave  or  remuneration.*  In  the 
attendant  skirmishes  the  Americans  were  generally  most  successful,  and  they  served  to  ini- 
tiate the  raw  militia  into  the  preliminary  df^ngers  of  a  battle. 

But  little  progress  had  been  made  at  this  time,  by  the  Americans,  in  erecting  ibrtificap 
tions.  Some  breast- works  had  been  thrown  up  at  Cambridge,  near  the  foot  of  Prospect  Hill; 
and  a  small  redoubt  had  been  formed  at  Boxbury.  The  right  wing  of  the  besieging  army, 
under  General  Thomas,  was  at  Roxbury,  consisting  of  four  thousand  Massachusetts  troops, 
including  four  artillery  companies,  with  field-pieces  and  a  few  heavy  cannon.  The  Rhode 
Island  forces,  under  Greene,  were  at  Jamaica  Plains,  and  near  there  was  a  greater  part  of 
General  Spencer's  Connecticut  regiment.  General  Ward  commanded  the  left  wing  at  Cam- 
bridge, which  consisted  of  fifleen  Massachusetts  regiments,  the  battalion  of  artillery  under 
Gridley,  and  Putnam's  regiment,  with  other  Connecticut  troops.  Most  of  the  Connecticut 
forces  were  at  Inman's  farm.  Paterson's  regiment  was  at  the  breast-work  on  Prospect  Hill, 
and  a  large  guard  was  stationed  at  Lechmere's  Point.     Three  companies  of  G^rrish's  regi- 

^  General  Howe  was  a  brother  of  the  yoang  Lord  Howe  who  was  killed  at  Ticooderoga  in  1758.     In 
the  address  of  the  Continental  Congress  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  adopted  on  the  28th  of  July,  1775,  the 
addressers  say,  "  America  is  amazed  to  find  the  name  of  Howe  in  the  oatalogae  of  her  enemies.    She  loved  - 
his  brother." 

'  The  newly-arrived  generals  were  so  assared,  before  leaving  England,  that  they  would  have  no  ooca- 
sion  to  draw  the  sword  in  support  of  ministerial  measures,  that  they  had  prepared  to  amuse  thenoselves 
with  fishing  and  other  diversions,  instead  of  engaging  in  military  service.  It  seems  that  tho  whole  afiair 
of  the  19th  of  April  was  kept  a  profound  secret  from  all  his  officers  by  Gage,  except  those  inunediately  em- 
ployed in  it  and  Lord  Percy,  until  the  skirmish  had  ensued  at  Lexington,  and  a  re-enfoiroement  was  called 
for.  When  General  Haldimand,  afterward  Governor  General  of  Canada,  who  was  with  Gage,  was  asked 
how  the  sortie  happened,  he  said  that  the  first  he  knew  of  it  was  from  his  barber,  who  came  to  shave  him. 

'  It  has  been  related  that  when  John  Hancock  placed  his  bold  signature  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  he  remarked,  *^  There  I  John  Bull  can  read  that  name  without  spectacles. 
Now  let  him  double  his  reward  1" 

*  It  was  in  reference  to  these  expeditions  on  the  part  of  the  British,  that  Frenean,  the  stirring  song-writer 
of  the  Revolution,  in  his  "  Gage's  Soliloquy,"  thus  wrote : 

**  Let  others  combit  in  the  dnity  field ; 
Let  petty  captains  acorn  to  Uve  or  yield ; 
rn  aend  my  sliipa  to  neighboring  ialea,  where  atray 
Unnumbered  herds,  and  steal  thoae  herds  away. 
I'll  strike  the  women  fai  this  town  with  awe, 
And  make  tiiem  tremble  at  my  Maxtul  Law.** 
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Preparatioiu  for  Blockading  Botton. 


Cbarlostown  and  adjacent  Grooad*. 


ment  were  at  Chelsea  ;  Stark's  regiment  was  at  Modford,  and  Reid*s  at  Charlestown  Neck, 


with   sentinels   reaching   to   Penny 
Ferry  and  Bunker  Hill. 

It  was  made  known  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  that  General  Gage 
had  fixed  upon  the  night  of  the  18th 
of  June  to  take  possession  of  and  for- 
tify Bunker  Hill  and  Dorchester 
Heights.  This  brought  matters  to 
a  crisis,  and  measures  were  taken  to 
perfect  the  blockade  of  Boston .  The 
Committee  of  Safety  ordered  Colonel 
Prescott,  with  a  detachment  of  one 
^thousand  men,  including  a  company 
of  artillery,  with  two  field-pieces,  to 
march  at  night  and  throw  up  in- 
trenchments  upon  Bunker  Hill,  an 
eminence  just  within  the  peninsula 
of  Charlestown,  and  commanding  the 
great  northern  road  from  Boston,  as 
well  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
town.  To  make  the  relative  position 
of  the  eminences  upon  the  Charles- 
town peninsula  and  the  Neck,  to 
Boston,  more  intelligible  to  the  read- 
er, I  have  copied  from  Frothingham's 
History  of  the  Siege  of  Boston,  by 
permission  of  the  author,  the  annex- 
ed sketch,  communicated  to  him,  in 
a  manuscript  of  1775,  from  Henry 
Stevens,  Esq.  I  also  quote  from  Mr. 
Frothingham's  work  a  description  of 
the  localities  about  Bunker  Hill. 
The  peninsula  of  Charlestown  is  op- 
posite the  north  part  of  Boston,  and 
is  about  a  mile  in  length  from  north 
to  south.  Its  greatest  breadth,  next 
to  Boston,  is  about  half  a  mile.  It 
is  connected  with  the  main  land  by 
a  narrow  isthmus  or  neck.  The 
Mystic  River,  half  a  mile  wide,  is 
on  the  east,  and  the  Charles  River, 
here  formed  into  a  large  bay,  is  on 
the  west,  a  part  of  which,  by  a  dam 
stretching  in  the  direction  of  Cobble 
Hill,  is  a  mill-pond.  [See  map,  page 
543  ]  In  1775,  an  artificial  cause- 
way [4]  was  so  low  as  to  be  fre- 
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a  ferry,  where  Charles  River  bridge 
is,  and  with  Maiden  by  another,  call- 
ed Penny  Ferry,  where  Maiden  Bridge 
now  is.     Near  the  Neck,  on  the 
main  land,  was  a  large  green,  known 
as  the  CoDunon.     Two  roads  ran  by 
it :  one  in  a  westerly  direction,  as 
now,  by  Cobble  Hill  (M*Lean  Asy- 
lum),   Prospect  Hill,  and   Inman  s 
Woods,  to  Cambridge  Common  ;  the 
other  in   a  northerly  direction,   by 
Plowed  Hill  (Moimt  Benedict)  and 
Winter  Hill,  to  Medford — the  direct 
road  to  West  Cambridge  not  having 
been  laid  out  in  1775.     Bunker  Hill 
begins  at  the  isthmus,  and  rises  grad- 
ually for  about  three  hundred  yards, 
forming  a  round,  smooth  hill,  sloping 
on  two  sides  toward  the  water,  and 
connected  by  a  ridge  of  ground  on 
the    south    with    the   heights    now 
known  as  Breed's  Hill.     This  was  a 
well-known  public  place,  the  name, 
«  Bunker  Hill,"  being  found  in  the 
town  records  and  in  deeds  from  an 
early  period.     Not  so  with  "Breed's 
Hill,"  for  it  was  not  naiHed  in  any 
description  of  streets  previous  to  1775. 
and  appears  to  have  been  called  aft- 
er the  owners  of  the  pastures  into 
which  it  was  divided,  rather  .than  by 
the  common  name  of  Breed's  Hill. 
Thus,  Monument  Square  was  called 
Russell's  Pasture ;  Breed's  Pasture 
lay  further  south,  and  Green's  Pas- 
ture was  at  the  head  of  Green  Street. 
The  easterly  and  westerly  sides  of 
this  height  were  steep.     On  the  east, 
at  its  base,  were  brick-kilns,  clay- 
pits,  and  much  sloughy  land.     Ou 
the  west  side,  at  the  base,  was  the 
most  settled  part  of  the  town  [5]. 
Moulton's  Point,  a  name  coeval  with 
the  settlement  of  the  town,  consti- 
tuted the  southeastern  corner  of  the 
peninsula.      A    part   of  this    tract 
formed  what  is  called  Morton's  Hill. 


quently  overfiowed  by  the  tides.   The  CHAaLEsxowN  in  it75.i  Bunker  Hill  was  one  hundred  and 
communication  with  Boston  was  by  ten  feet  high.  Breed's  Hill  sixty-two 


'  No.  1  is  Banker  Hill ;  2,  Breed's  Hill ;  3,  Moulton^s  Point  •,  4,  a  causeway  near  the  Neck,  at  the  Toot 
of  Banker  Hill ;  5,  Charlestown,  at  the  foot  of  Breed's  Hill.     Charlestown  Neck  is  on  the  extreme  left 
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Might  March  to  Bunker  and  Breed's  Hill.  A  Fortificatioa  planned  on  Bunker  Bill.  British  Veaaela  in  Boston  Haroor. 

feet,  and  Moulton's  Hill  [3]  thirty-five  feet.  The  principal  street  of  the  peninsula  was 
Main  Street,  which  extended  from  the  Neck  to  the  ferry.  A  road  ran  over  Bunker  Hill, 
around  Breed's  Hill,  to  Moulton's  Point.  The  westerly  portions  of  these  eminences  con- 
tained fine  orchards.^ 

A  portion  of  the  regiments  of  Prescott,'  Frye,  and  Bridge,  and  a  fatigue  party  of  two 
hundred  Connecticut  troops  with  intrenching  tools,  paraded  in  the  Cambridge  camp  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  They  were  furnished  with  packs  and  blankets,  and  ordered  j„„e  ]g 
to  take  provisions  for  twenty-four  hours.  Samuel  Gridley's  company  of  artillery  ^"^^ 
joined  them,  and  the  Connecticut  troops  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Thomas  Knowl- 
ton,  a  captain  in  Putnam's  regiment,  who  was  afterward  killed  in  the  battle  on  Harlem 
Heights.  After  an  impressive  prayer  from  the  lips  of  President  Langdon,  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege,  Colonel  Prescott  and  Richard  Gridley,  preceded  by  two  servants  with  dark  lanterns, 
commenced  their  march,  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  for  Charlestown.  It  was  about  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  the  sky  clear  and  starry,  and  the  weather  very  warm.  Strict  silence  was 
enjoined,  and  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  not  known  to  the  troops  until  they  arrived  at 
Charlestown  Neck,  where  they  were  joined  by  Major  Brooks,  of  Bridge's  regiment,  and  Gen- 
eral Putnam.  A  guard  of  ten  men  was  placed  in  Charlestown,  and  the  main  body  march- 
ed over  Bunker  Hill.  A  council  was  held,  to  select  the  best  place  for  the  proposed  fortifi- 
cation. The  order  was  explicit,  to  fortify  Bunker  Hill ;  but  Breed's  Hill  being  nearer  Bos- 
ton, and  appearing  to  be  a  more  eligible  place,  it  was  concluded  to  proceed  to  fortify  it,  and 
to  throw  up  works,  also,  on  Bunker  Hill,  to  cover  a  retreat,  if  necessary,  across  Charlestown 
Neck.  .  Colonel  Gridley  marked  out  the  lines  of  the  proposed  fortifications,  and,  at  about 
midnight,  the  men,  having  thrown  off  their  packs  and  stacked  their  arms,  began  their  per- 
ilous work — ^perilous,  because  British  sentinels  and  British  ships-of-war  were  almost  within 
sound  of  their  picks.' 

"  No  shout  distarbed  the  night, 
Before  that  fearful  fight ; 

There  was  no  boasting  high — 
No  marshaling  of  men, 
Who  ne^er  might  meet  again — 

No  cup  was  filled  and  quaffed  to  Victory ! 

^  Frothingham,  page  129. 

*  William  Prescott  was  born  at  Groton,  Massachusetts,  in  1726.  His  father  was  for  some  years  a  coun- 
selor of  Massachusetts,  and  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  another  counselor.  He  was  a  lieutenant  of  foot 
under  General  Winslow,  at  the  capture  of  Cape  Breton,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  bravery.  He 
inherited  a  large  estate,  and  resided  at  Pepperell  while  the  Revolution  was  ripening.  He  had  command 
of  a  regiment  of  minute  men,  and  when  the  news  of  the  affair  at  Lexington  reached  him,  promptly  marched 
thither  at  the  head  of  as  many  as  he  could  collect.  His  known  military  talents  caused  him  to  be  selected 
by  General  Ward  for  the  important  duty  of  fortifying  Bunker  Hill ;  and  in  the  memorable  engagement  that 
occurred  there  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  he  was  the  chief  in  command,  and  was  greatly  distinguished  by 
his  bravery  and  skill.  That  evening,  although  repulsed,  and  his  troope  greatly  fatigued  and  much  dispir- 
ited, he  solicited  from  the  Committee  of  Safety  permission  to  make  an  attempt  to  retake  the  peninsula  of 
Charlestown.  It  was  a  movement  too  perilous,  and  the  gallant  soldier  was  obliged  to  rest.  He  continued 
in  the  service  through  1776,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  under  Gates  until  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  in 
1777.  From  1786  until  his  death  he  was  an  acting  magistrate  in  his  native  town.  He  died  in  Pepperell 
on  the  13th  of  October,  1795,  aged  sixty-nine.  William  H.  Prescott,  of  Boston,  the  eminent  historian,  is  a 
grandson  of  Colonel  Prescott.  He  married  a  grand-d/iughter  of  Captain  Linzee,  who  commanded  the  sloof) 
of  war  Falcon,  that  cannonaded  the  works  on  Breed's  Hill  on  the  i7th  of  June,  1775.  The  swords  then 
used  by  Colonel  Prescott  and  Captain  Linzee,  the  respective  grandfathers  of  the  historian  and  his  wife,  are 
now  in  Mr.  Prescott's  possession,  and  are  crossed,  in  a  conspicuous  place,  in  his  valuable  library  at 
Boston. 

'  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  British  vessels  then  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  which  took  part  in  the 
battle  that  ensucS :  Somenet,  68  guns,  520  men,  Captain  Edward  Le  Cras ;  Cerberut,  36  guns,  Captain 
Chads;  CUatgow,  24  guns,  130  men,  Captain  William  Maltby ;  Lively,  20  guns,  130  men.  Captain  Thomas 
Bishop ;  Falcon,  Captain  Linzee ;  Symmetry,  transport,  18  nine  pounders.  See  the  Brituh  Jinnual  Regieter 
for  1775.  The  Falcon  lay  off  Moulton's,  or  Morton^  Point ;  the  Lively  lay  opposite  the  present  navy- 
yard  ;  the  Somerset  was  at  the  ferry ;  the  Glasgow  was  near  Cragie's  Bridge ;  and  the  Cerberus  and  sev- 
eral floating  batteries  were  within  gunshot  of  the  American  works. — Frothingham. 
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No  ptamei  were  dtere, 
No  banners  ftir. 

No  tnimpeU  brealhed  Bround ; 

Nor  the  dnim'g  startling  sound 
Broke  on  the  midnight  ait," — Johh  Nial. 

Officers  and  men  Ubored  together  with  all  their 
might,  with  piokaxea  and  Bpadei,  and  were  cheer- 
ed on  in  theii  work  by  the  distant  signali  of  safe- 
ty — ■'  All's  well !" — that  came  from  the  Rhippmg, 
and  the  sentiueU  at  the  foot  of  Copp's  Hill.  It 
proclaimed  that  they  were  still  undiacOTered ;  and 
at  every  cry  of  "  All's  well  I"  they  plied  their  i 
tools  with  increased  vigor.  When  the  day  dawn- 
ed, at  about  four  o'clock,  they  had  thrown  up  in- 
trenchmeiits  six  feet  high  ;  and  a  strong  redoubt, 
which  was  afterward  the  admiration  of  the  ene- 
my, loomed  up  on  the  green  height  before  the  won- 
dering eyes  of  the  astonished  firitons  like  a  work 
of  magic.  The  British  officers  could  hardly  be 
convinced  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  few  hours' 
labor  only,  but  deemed  it  the  work  of  days.  Gage 
saw  at  once  how  foolish  he  had  been  in  not  taking 
poBseasioQ  of  this  strong  point,  as  advised,  while  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so. 

The  fortification  was  first  discovered  at  dawn,  by  the  watchmen  on  hoard  the  Lively 
Without  waiting  for  orders,  the  captain  pnt  springs  upon  bis  cables,  and  opened  a  fin  on 
the  American  works.  The  noise  of  the  cannon  aroused  the  sleepeis  in  Boston,  and  when 
the  sun  arose  on  that  bright  morning,  every  eminence  and  roof  in  the  city  swarmed  with 
people,  astonished  at  the  strange  apparition  upon  Breed's  Hill.  The  shots  from  the  Lively 
did  no  harm,  and,  defended  by  their  intrench  men  ts,  the  Americuis  plied  their  labor  in 
strengthening  their  works  within,  until  called  to  lay  aside  the  pick  and  shovel  for  gun  and 
knapsack. 

Admiral  Graves,  the  naval  commander  at  Boston,  ordered  the  firing  to  cease  ;  but  it  was 
loon  renewed,  not  only  by  the  shipping,  hut  from  a  battery  of  six  guns  upon  Copp's  Hill  in 
lone  IT  ^^^  ^^''7'  '^^S^  summoned  a  council  of  war  early  in  the  morning.  As  it  was  ev- 
iT^s.  ident  that  the  Americans  wero  rapidly  gaining  strength,  and  that  the  safety  of  the 
town  was  endangered,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  send  out  a  force  to  drive  them  from 
the  peninsula  of  Cbarlestown  and  destroy  their  works  on  the  heights.  It  was  decided,  also, 
to  make  the  attack  in  front,  and  preparations  were  made  accordingly.  The  drums  beat  to 
arms,  and  Boston  was  soon  in  a  tumult.  Dragoons  galloping,  artillery  trains  rumbling,  and 
the  marching  and  countermarehing  of  the  regulars  and  loyalists,  together  with  the  clangor 


'  This  plan  ii  copied  from  an  Ei^liih  drawing  or  the  time,  Snt  pabliilied  in  the  Limdoit  GcBlIraMa'i 
MagaiiiK  for  1775. 

BirLANiTioK. — A  A  represents  the  sitnation  of  two  strong  fences,  composed  of  stones  sod  rails ;  a  and 
b,  two  well-oontrived  Banks,  so  arranged  that  their  fires  crossed  within  twentj  yards  of  the  face  of  the  n- 
donbt;  c,  another  well-oiranged  flank;  ij,  a  bastion,  with  its  flanks  i  and  b  ;  m,  a  fflnall  portion  of  a  trench, 
that  extended  froai  the  eastern  aide  of  the  redoubt  to  a  slongh  at  the  fool  of  the  hill  toward  the  Mjstio  Rii- 
er.  On  the  soatheast  side  d  the  redooht  was  a  deep  hallow.  Two  oannons  were  placed  in  embrasores 
at  the  front  of  the  redonbt,  in  the  two  salient  angles  of  whioh  were  large  apple-trees. 

This  redoubt  was  eight  rods  sqnare.  The  Banker  Hill  Momtment  now  occupies  its  center.  The  east- 
ern aide  commanded  an  extensive  field.  On  the  north  side  was  an  open  passage-way,  and  the  bivst- 
work  npon  the  eastern  side  extended  abont  one  hundred  yards  north.  This  trench  was  incomplete  when 
the  battle  began.  Between  the  south  end  of  the  breast-work  and  the  redoubt  was  a  aallf-port,  {HWecled 
by  a  blind,  and  on  the  inside  of  (he  parapet  were  steps  of  wood  and  earth  for  the  men  to  mount  and  An- 
Between  the  slough  and  the  rail  fence  on  the  east  was  an  open  space,  and  this  was  the  weakest  part  of 
the  lines.     Such  were  the  American  voAa  of  defense  when  the  battle  of  the  17th  of  June  ommeoced. 
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of  the  church  bella,  Btruck  diirtuy  into  many  a  he&tt  before  •tout  in  the  pceaeuce  of  Britiab 
protecton.  It  is  said  that  the  daoger  which  surreaoded  the  city  converted  many  Tories 
into  patriots  ;  and  the  seleotmen,  in  the  midst  of  that  fearful  commotion,  received  large  ac- 
cessions to  their  list  of  profesaed  friends  frooi  the  ranks  of  the  timid  loyalists. 

Toward  noon,  between  two  and  three  thousand  picked  men,  from  the  British  army,  under 
the  command  of  General  Sir  William  Howe  and  General  Figot,  embarked  in  twenty-eight 
barges,  part  from  the  Long  Wharf  and  some  from  the  North  Battery,  in  Boston,  and  landed 
at  Morton's,  or  Moulton's  Point,'  beyond  the  eastern  foot  of  Breed's  Hill,  covered  by  the 
guns  of  the  Falcon  and  other  vessels. 

"  About  two  ihoDsand  were  emlMU'ked  to  go 

'Gainst  the  Tsdoubt  aod  formidabls  foe. 

The  Lively'i,  Faloon't,  Foiae't,  and  Olugov'a  roar, 

Covered  Iheir  landing  on  the  destined  shore-"' 

The  Americans  had  worked  faithfully  on  their  intrenchments  all  the  morning,  and  were 
greatly  encoaraged  by  the  voice  and  example  of  Frescott,  who  exposed  himself,  without  care, 
to  the  random  shots  of  the  battery  on  Copp's  Hill.'  He  supposed,  at  firA,  that  the  enemy 
would  not  attack  him,  but,  seeing  the  movnnents  in  the  city,  he  was  convinced  to  the  con- 
trary, and  comforted  his  toiling  troops  with  assurances  of  certain  victory.  Confident  of 
such  a  result  himself,  he  would  not  at  first  send  to  General  Ward  for  a  ra-enforcement ;  but 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  by  advice  of  his  officers,  Major  Brooks  was  dispatched  to 
head-quarters  for  that  purpose.  General  Putnam  had  urged  Ward  early  in  the  morning  to  , 
send  fresh  troops  to  relieve  those  on  duty  ;  but  only  a  portion  of  Stark's  r^ment  was  allow- 
ed to  go,  as  the  general  apprehended  that  Cambridge  would  be  the  principal  point  of  at- 
tack.- Convinced  otherwise,  by  certain  intelligeDoe,  the 
remainder  of  Stark's  regiment,  and  the  whole  of  Beed's 

corps,  on  the  Neck,  were  ordered  to  re-enforce  Frescott.  ttt'-'^    U^d 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  men  in  the  redoubt  ceased  work, 
sent  ofi*  their  intrenching  tools,  took  some  refreshments, 
hoisted  the  New  England  flag,  and  prepared  to  fight. 
The  intrenching  tools  were  sent  to  Bunker  Hill,  where, 
under  the  direction  of  General  Putnam,  the  men  began  ^M\ 

to  throw  tip  a  breast-work.     Some  of  the  more  timid     ^ffk 
soldiers  made  the  removal  of  the  tools  a  pretext  lot  leav>  * 

ing  the  redoubt,  and  never  returned.  thi  Nt«  ehuahd  n.*o.« 

'    It  was  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  when  the  Brit- 

'  This  is  TTitlen  Morton,  Moreton,  and  Moolton,  by  diSerenl  autbors.     Morton  is  the  proper  name. 

*  From  "  The  Amerioiui  War,"  a  poem  in  six  books,  published  in  Londoa,  1786. 

*  A  soldier  (Asa  Pollard,  of  Billeiioa]  who  had  ventured  ontside  of  ibe  redoabt,  was  killed  bj  a  oannon 
ball.  The  oircumstance  so  alarmed  Ihoae  within,  that  some  of  Ihem  leit  the  hill.  Prescotc,  to  inspire  his 
men  with  confidence,  walked  leisurely  anniad  the  works  upon  the  parapet,  in  full  view  of  the  Brituh  oS- 
o«n  in  Boston.  Oage,  wbo  was  reconnoitering  tba  works  throqgb  a  glass,  saw  his  tall  and  commandmg 
Ibnn,  and  asked  Counselor  Willard,  who  stood  near  him,  who  il  was.  Willard,  recognisiiig  bis  brotber-in- 
law,  said,  "That  is  Colonel  Presoott."  "Will  he  fight?"  inquired  Gage.  "Tea,  sir,"  replied  Willard; 
"  he  is  an  old  soldier,  and  will  fight  as  long  as  a  drop  of  blood  remains  in  bis  veins."  "  The  wwks  most 
be  oarried  immediately,"  responded  Gage,  a*  be  turned  upon  his  heel  to  give  orders. 

*  This  is  copied  fnan  an  old  Dutch  work,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  New  York  Hislorical  Society, 
containing  pictures  of  the  Sags  of  all  nations.  In  the  original,  a  divided  sphere,  representing  tbe  serth,  is 
in  the  quarter  where  1  have  placed  tbe  piiw-lrn.  1  have  made  the  alteratimi  in  tba  device,  beoaose  in  tbe 
flag  raised  upon  the  bastion  of  the  redoubt  on  Breed's  Hill,  the  piiw-frt'  occupied  the  place  of  the  tphrrt, 
the  nuHTe  ancient  device.  The  question  has  been  onaeltled  respecting  Ibe  Sag  used  on  that  oooaaioo,  as 
cDtemporary  .writers  are  silent  on  the  sobject.  An  intelligent  old  Isdy  (Mn.  Manning)  wbom  I  saw  be- 
tween the  Brandywine  and  Eennet  Square,  in  Pennsylvania,  informed  me  that  her  lathar,  who  was  in  the 
battle,  assisted  in  hoisting  tbe  standard,  and  she  had  heard  him  speak  of  i[  as  a  "noble  fiag."  The  ground 
was  blue,  and  one  corner  vras  quartered  by  the  red  cross  of  St.  George,  in  ens  section  of  which  was  tbe 
pine-tree.  This  was  tbe  New  England  flag,  as  given  in  the  sketch.  Doubtless  there  were  manj  other 
Sags  belonpng  to  the  several  regiments.    Bottasajs  of  Dr.  Warren,  during  tbe  retreat,  "Finding  tlw  corps 
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iflh  troops,  consisting  of  the  fifth,  thirty-eighth,  forty-third,  and  fifty-second  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, two  companies  of  grenadiers,  and  two  of  light-infantry,  landed,  their  rich  uniibrnns 
and  arms  flashing  and  glittering  in  the  noonday  sun,  making  an  imposing  and  formidable 
display.  General  Howe  reconnoitered  the  American  works,  and,  while  waiting  ibr  re-en- 
forcements, which  he  had  solicited  from  Gage,  allowed  his  troops  to  dine.  When  the  in- 
telligence of  the  landing  of  the  enemy  reached  Cambridge,  two  miles  distant,  there  was 
great  excitement  in  the  camp  and  throughout  the  town.  The  drums  beat  to  arms,  the  bells 
were  rung,  and  the  people  and  military  were  speedily  hurrying  in  every  direction.  General 
Ward  used  his  own  regiment,  and  those  of  Paterson  and  Gardner  and  a  part  of  Bridge's, 
for  the  defense  of  Cambridge.  The  remainder  of  the  Massachusetts  troops  were  ordered  to 
Charlestown,  and  thither  General  Putnam  conducted  those  of  Connecticut. 

At  about  two  o'clock  the  re-enforcement  for  Howe  arrived,  and  landed  at  the  present 
navy-yard.  It  consisted  of  the  forty-seventh  battalion  of  infantry,  a  battalion  of  marines, 
and  some  grenadiers  and  light  infantry.  The  whole  force  (about  four  thousand  men)  was 
commanded  and  directed  by  the  most  skillful  British  officers  then  in  Boston  ;^  and  every 
man  preparing  to  Vttack  the  undisciplined  provincials  was  a  drilled  soldier,  and  quite  perfect 
in  the  art  of  war.  It  was  an  hour  of  the  deepest  anxiety  among  the  patriots  on  Breed's 
Hill.  They  had  observed  the  whole  martial  display,  from  the  time  of  the  embarkation  un- 
til the  forming  of  the  enemy's  line  for  battle.  For  the  Americans,  as  yet,  very  little  succor 
had  arrived.  Hunger  and  thirst  annoyed  them,  while  the  labors  of  the  night  and  morning 
weighed  them  down  with  excessive  fatigue.  Added  to  this  was  the  dreadful  suspicion  that 
took  possession  of  their  minds,  when  only  feeble  re-enforcements  arrived,  that  treachery  had 
placed  them  there  for  the  purpose  of  sacrifice.  Yet  they  could  not  doubt  the  patriotism  of 
their  principal  officers,  and  before  the  action  commenced  their  suspicions  were  scattenid  to 
the  winds  by  the  arrival  of  their  beloved  Dr.  Warren  and  General  Poraeroy.*  Warren, 
who  was  president  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  then  sitting  at  Watertown,  seven  miles  dis- 
tant, informed  of  the  landing  of  the  enemy,  hastened  toward  Charlestown,  though  suffering 
from  sickness  and  exhaustion.  He  had  been  commissioned  a  major  general  four  days  before. 
Putnam,  who  was  at  Cambridge,  forwarding  provisions  and  re-euforcements  to  Charlestown. 
tried  to  dissuade  him  from  going  into  the  battle.  Warren  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his 
purpose,  and  mounting  a  horse,  he  sped  across  the  Neck  and  entered  the  redoubt,  amid  the 
loud  cheers  of  the  provincials,  just  as  Howe  gave  orders  to  advance.  Colonel  Prescott  of- 
fered  the  command  to  Warren,  as  his  superior,  when  the  latter  replied,  **  I  am  come  to  fight 
as  a  volunteer,  and  feel  honored  in  being  allowed  to  serve  under  so  brave  an  officer.'* 

While  the  British  troops  were  forming,  and  preparing  to  march  along  the  Mystic  River 
for  the  purpose  of  flanking  the  Americans  and  gaining  their  rear,  the  artillery,  with  two 
field-pieces,  and  Captain  Knowlton,  with  the  Connecticut  troops,  led  the  redoubt,  took  a 

he  commanded  hotly  pursued  by  the  enemy,  despising  all  danger,  he  stood  alone  before  the  ranks,  endeav- 
oring to  rally  his  troops,  and  encouraging  them  by  his  own  example.  He  reminded  them  of  the  mottoe$ 
inscribed  on  their  ensigns,  on  one  side  of  which  were  these  words,  ^jin  appeal  to  Heaven,^  and  on  the  other, 
*  Qttt  iransiulitf  twtinet ;'  meaning,  that  the  same  providence  that  brought  their  ancestors  through  so  many 
perils  to  a  place  of  refuge,  would  also  deign  to  support  their  descendants."  Botta  often  exhibits  more  po- 
etry than  truth  in  his  brilliant  narrative.  After  the  battle  under  consideration,  and  while  Putnam  com- 
manded on  Prospect  Hill,  a  flag  with  the  inscription  above  given  was  presented  to  him,  and  was  first  un- 
furled on  the  18th  of  July  ensuing.  The  author  of  *'  The  Veil  Removed"  properly  treats  the  assertion  of 
Botta  as  a  fiction,  and  sarcastically  remarks  that,  *^  instead  of  such  a  sentimental  allusion  to  Latin  mottoes, 
the  only  command,  when  their  ammunition  was  spent,  must  have  been  Sauve  qui  peut,  ^  Save  himself  who 
can.'  "     Qui  transtulit,  sustinet,  is  the  motto  in  the  seal  of  Connecticut. 

*  The  most  distinguished  British  officers  that  accompanied  General  Howe  were  General  Pigot ;  Colonels 
Nesbit,  Abercrombie,  and  Clark;  Majors  Butler,  Williams,  Bruce,  Spendlove,  Smelt,  Mitchell,  Pitcaim, 
Short,  Small,  and  Lord  Rawdon. 

^  General  Pomeroy  left  Cambridge  when  he  heard  the  first  sound  of  the  cannon.  The  veteran  borrowed 
a  horse  from  General  Ward,  to  ride  to  Charlestown,  but,  observing  that  the  guns  of  the  Glasgow  raked  the 
Neck  by  an  enfilading  fire,  he  was  afraid  to  risk  the  borrowed  animal.  Leaving  him  in  charge  of  a  sentry, 
he  walked  across  the  Neck,  and,  with  a  borrowed  musket,  joined  the  troops  at  the  rail  fence  a&  a  volunteer. 
Ho  was  well  known,  and  a  loud  huzza  welcomed  him  to  the  post  of  danger. 
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position  neai  Bunker  Hilt,  and  formed  a  breast-work  Kven  hundred  feet  in  length,  which  ^ 
served  tn  excellent  purpose.     A  little  in  front  of  a  strong  stone  and  rail  fence,  Knowlton 
built  another,  and  between  the  two  was  placed  a  quantity  of  new-mown  grass.     This  ap- 
parently slight  breast-work  formed  a  valuable  defense  to  the  provincials. 

It  was  DOW  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  provincial  troops  were  placed  in  an  attitude  of 
defense,  as  the  British  column  moved  slowly  forward  to  the  attack.  Colonel  Prescott  and 
the  original  constructors  of  the  redoubt,  except  the  Connecticut  troops,  were  within  the 
works.  General  Warren  also  took  post  in  the  redoubt.  Gridley  and  Callender's  artillery 
companies  were  between  the  breast-works  and  rail  fence  on  the  eastern  side.  A  few  troops, 
recalled  from  Charlestown  after  the  British  landed,  and  a  part  of  Warner's  company,  lined 
the  cart-way  oa  the  right  of  the  redoubt.  The  Coanecticut  and  New  Hampshiro  forces 
were  at  the  rail  fence  on  the  west  of  the  redoubt ;  and  three  companies  were  stationed  in 
the  Main  Street  at  the  foot  of  Breed's  Hill. 

Before  General  Howe  moved  from  his  first  position,  he  sent  out  strong  Hank  guards,  and 
directed  his  heavy  artillery  to  play  upon  the  American  line.  At  the  same  time  a  bine 
fia^  was  displayed  as  a  signal,  and  the  guns  upon  Copp's  Hill,  and  the  ships  and  floating 
batteries  in  the  river,  poured  a  storm  of  round  shot  upon  the  redoubt.  A  farions  cannonade 
was  opened  at  the  same  moment  upoa  the  right  wing  of  the  provincial  army  at  Koxbury. 
to  prevent  re- enforcements  being  sent  by  General  Thomas  to  Charlestown.  Gridley'  and 
Callender,  with  their  lield-pieces,  relumed  a  feeble  response  to  the  heavy  guns  of  the  enemy. 


l- 


Gndley  s  guns  were  soon  disabled  while  Callender  who  alleged  that  bis  cartndges  were 
too  large  withdrew  to  Bunker  Hdt  Putnam  was  there  and  ordered  him  back  to  his  first 
pontion  He  disobeyed  and  nearly  all  bis  men  more  courageous  than  he  deserted  him 
In  the  mean  while  Captain  Walker  of  Chelmsford  with  fif^y  resolute  men  marched  down 
the  bill  near  Charlestown,  and  greatly  annoyed  the  enemy's  left  flank.     Finding  their  posi- 


'  Captain  Samoel  Gridley  was  a  son  or  Richard  Gridley,  the  engineer.     He  was  qaite  iceOicieat,  and 
A  received  his  appointment  sqlelj  in  ctxnptinienl  lo  his  Tather. 
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tioa  Tery  perilous,  they  marched  over  to  the  Mystic,  and  did  great  execation  upon  the  right 
flank.  Walker  was  there  wounded  and  made  prisoner,  hut  the  greater  part  of  his  men  sac- 
oeeded  in  gaining  the  redonht. 

Under  cover  of  the  discharges  of  artillery,  the  British  army  moved  up  the  slope  of  Breed's 
Hill  toward  the  American  works,  in  two  divisions,  General  Howe  with  the  right  wing,  and 
General  Pigot  with  the  left.  The  former  was  to  penetrate  the  American  lines  at  the  rail 
v  fence ;  the  latter  to  storm  the  redoubt.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  before  the  firing  of  their 
artillery  ceased,  in  consequence  of  discovering  that  balls  too  large  for  the  field-pieces  had  been 
sent  over  from  Boston.  Howe  ordered  the  pieces  to  be  loaded  with  grape  ;  but  they  toon 
became  useless,  on  account  of  the  miry  ground  at  the  base  of  the  hill.  Small  arms  and 
bayonets  now  became  their  reliance. 

Silently  the  British  troops,  burdened  with  heavy  knapsacks,  toiled  up  the  ascent  toward 
the  redoubt,  in  the  heat  of  a  bright  summer's  sun.  All  was  silent  within  the  American  in- 
trenchments,  and  very  few  provincials  were  to  be  seen  by  the  approaching  battalions ;  but 
within  those  breast-works,  and  in  reserve  behind  the  hills,  crouched  fifteen  hundred  determ- 
ined men,  ready,  at  a  prescribed  signal,  to  fall  upon  the  foe.  The  provincials  bad  but  a 
scanty  supply  of  ammimition,  and,  to  avoid  wasting  it  by  inefiectual  shots,  Presoott  gave 
orders  not  to  fire  until  the  enemy  were  so  near  that  the  whites  of  their  eyes  could  be  seen. 
**  Then,"  he  said,  "aim  at  their  waistbands  ;  and  be  sure  to  pick  off  the  commanders,  known 
by  their  handsome  coats  !"  The  enemy  were  not  so  sparing  of  their  powder  and  ball,  but 
when  within  grunshot  of  the  apparently  deserted  works,  commenced  a  random  firing.  Pres- 
^  cott  could  hardly  restrain  his  men  from  responding,  and  a  few  did  disobey  his  orders  and  re- 
turned the  fire.  Putnam  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  threatened  to  cut  down  the  first  man  who 
should  again  disobey  orders,  and  quiet  was  restored.  At  length  the  enemy  reached  the  pre- 
scribed distance,  when,  waving  his  sword  over  his  head,  Prescott  shouted  **  Fire  !"  Terrible 
was  the  efiect  of  the  volley  that  ensued.  Whole  platoons  of  the  British  regulars  were  laid 
upon  the  earth,  like  grass  by  the  mower's  scythe.  Other  deadly  volleys  succeeded,  and  the 
enemy,  disconcerted,  broke,  and  fled  toward  the  water.  The  provincials,  joyed  at  seeing 
the  regulars  fly,  wished  to  pursue  them,  and  many  leaped  the  rail  fence  for  the  purpose ; 
but  the  prudence  of  the  American  officers  kept  them  in  check,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
were  again  within  their  works,  prepared  to  receive  a  second  attack  firom  the  British  troops, 
that  were  quickly  rallied  by  Howe.  Colonel  Presoott  praised  and  encouraged  his  men, 
while  Greneral  Putnam  rode  to  Bunker  Hill  to  urge  on  re-enforcements.  Many  had  arrived 
at  Charlestown  Neck,  but  were  deterred  firom  crossing  by  the  enfilading  fire  of  the  Glasgow 
and  two  armed  gondolas  near  the  causeway.  Portions  of  regiments  were  scattered  upon 
Bunker  Hill  and  its  vicinity,  and  these  General  Putnam,  by  entreaties  and  commands,  en- 
deavored to  rally.  Colonel  G^rrish,  who  was  very  corpulent,  became  completely  exhausted 
by  fatigue ;  and  other  officers,  wholly  unused  to  warfare,  coward-like  kept  at  a  respectful 
distance  from  danger.  Few  additional  troops  could  be  brought  to  Breed's  Hill  before  the 
second  attack  was  made. 

The  British  troops,  re-en£>rced  by  four  hundred  marines  from  Boston,  under  Major  Small, 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Jefines,  the  army  surgeon,  advanced  toward  the  redoubt  in  the  same 
order  as  at  first.  General  Howe  boldly  leading  the  van,  as  he  had  promised.^  It  was  a 
mournful  march  over  the  dead  bodies  of  scores  of  their  fellow-soldiers ;  but  with  tnie  En- 
glish courage  they  pressed  onward,  their  artillery  doing  more  damage  to  the  Americans  than 
at  the  first  assault.  It  had  moved  along  the  narrow  road  between  the  tongue  of  land  and 
Breed's  Hill,  and  when  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  rail  fence,  and  on  a  line  with  the 
breast-works,  opened  a  galling  fire,  to  cover  the  advance  of  the  other  assailants.  In  the 
mean  while,  a  carcass,  and  some  hot  shot,  were  thrown  from  Copp's  Hill  into  Charlestown, 

^  Clarke,  an  officer  in  the  marines,  relates  that,  just  before  commencing  the  first  march  toward  the  re- 
doubt, General  Howe  made  a  short  speech,  in  which  he  said,  "  If  the  enemy  will  not  come  ont  of  their  in- 
trenohments,  we  mast  drive  them  oat,  at  all  events,  otherwise  the  town  of  Boston  will  be  set  on  fire  by 
them.     /  ihaU  not  detire  one  of  you  to  go  a  itep  further  than  where  I  go  myeelfat  your  head,** 
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ivhioh  Bet  the  village  on  fire.'  The  houses  were  chiefly  of  wood,  and  in  a  short  time  nearly 
t^¥o  hundred  buildings  were  in  flames,  shrouding  in  dense  smoke  the  heights  in  the  rear 
'whereon  the  provincials  were  posted.  Beneath  this  veil  the  British  hoped  to  rush  unob- 
aerved  up  to  the  breast-works,  scale  them,  and  drive  the  Americans  out  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  At  that  moment  a  gentle  breeze,  which  appeared  to  the  provincials  like  the 
breath  of  a  guardian  angel — ^the  first  zephyr  that  had  been  felt  on  that  sultry  day — came 
finom  the  west,  and  swept  the  smoke  away  seaward,  exposing  to  the  full  view  of  the  Amer- 
icans  the  advancing  oorumns  of  the  enemy,  who  fired  as  they  approached,  but  with  little 
execution.  Colonels  Brener,  Nixon,  and  Buckminster  were  wounded,  and  Major  Moore  was 
killed.  As  before,  the  Americans  reserved  their  fire  until  the  British  were  within  the  pre- 
scribed  distance^  when  they  poured  forth  their  leaden  hail  with  such  sure  aim  and  terrible 
eflect  that  whole  ranks  of  oflicers  and  men  were  slain.  General  Howe  was  at  the  head, 
and  once  he  was  left  entirely  alone,  his  aids  and  all  about  him  having  perished.  The  Brit- 
ish line  recoiled,  and  gave  way  in  several  parts,  and  it  required  the  utmost  exertion  in  all 
the  remaining  officers,  from  the  generals  down  to  the  subalterns,  to  repair  the  disorder 
which  this  hot  and  unexpected  fire  had  produced.'  All  their  efibrts  were  at  first  fruitless, 
and  the  troops  retreated  in  great  disorder  to  the  shore. 

General  Clinton,  who  ^ad  beheld  the  progress  of  the  battle  with  mortified  pride,  seeing 
the  regulars  repulsed  a  second  time,  crossed  over  in  a  boat,  followed  by  a  small  re-enforce- 
ment, and  joined  the  broken  army  as  a  volunteer.     Some  of  the  British  officers  remonstra- 
ted against  leading  the  men  a  third  time  to  certain  destruction  ;  but  others,  who  had  ridi-    ^ 
culed  American  valor,  and  boasted  loudly  of  British  invincibility,  resolved  on  victory  or 
death.     The  incautious  loudness  of  speech  of  a  provincial,  during  the  second  attack,  deolar-    v 
ing  that  the  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted,  gave  the  enemy  encouraging  and  important 
information.     Howe  immediately  rallied  his  troops  and  formed  them  for  a  third  attack,  but 
in  a  diflerent  way.     The  weakness  of  the  point  between  the  breast-work  and  the  rail  fence  ^ 
had  been  discovered  by  Howe,  and  thitherward  he  determined  to  lead  the  left  wing  with 
the  artillery,  while  a  show  of  attack  should  be  made  at  the  rail  fence  on  the  other  side. 
His  men  were  ordered  to  stand  the  fire  of  the  provincials,  and  then  make  a  furious  charge 
with  bayonets. 

So  long  were  the  enemy  making  preparations  for  a  third  attack,  that  the  provincials  be- 
gan to  imagine  that  the  second  repulse  was  to  be  final.  They  had  time  to  refresh  them-  ^ 
selves  a  little,  and  recover  from  that  complete  exhaustion  which  the  labor  of  the  day  had 
produced.  It  was  too  true  that  their  ammunition  was  almost  exhausted,  and  being  obliged 
to  rely  upon  that  for  defense,  as  comparatively  few  of  the  muskets  were  furnished  with  bay- 
onets, they  began  to  despair.  The  few  remaining  cartridges  within  the  redoubt  were  dis- 
tributed by  Prescott,  and  those  soldiers  who  were  destitute  of  bayonets  resolved  to  club  their  ' 
arms,  and  use  the  breeches  of  their  guns  when  their  powder  should  be  gone.  The  loos9 
stones  in  the  redoubt  were  collected  for  use  as  missiles  if  necessary,  and  all  resolved  to  fight 
as  long  as  a  ray  of  hope  appeared. 

During  this  preparation  on  Breed's  Hill,  all  was  confusion  elsewhere.  General  Ward 
was  at  Cambridge,  without  sufficient  stafl*  officers  to  convey  his  orders.  Henry  (afterward 
general)  Knox  was  in  the  reconnoitering  service,  as  a  volunteer,  during  the  day,  and  upon 
his  reports  Ward  issued  his  orders.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  the  commanding  general  dis- 
patched his  own,  with  Paterson's  and  Gardner's  regiments,  to  the  field  of  action ;  but  to  ^ 
the  raw  recruits  the  aspect  of  the  narrow  Neck  was  terrible,  swept  as  it  was  by  the  British 

'  A  carcass  is  a  hollow  case  formed  of  ribs  of  iron,  covered  with  cloth,  or  sometimes  iron,  with  holes  in 
it.  Being  filled  with  combustible  materials,  it  is  thrown  from  a  mortar  into  a  besieged  place,  by  which 
means  buildings  are  set  on  fire.  The  buming  of  Charlestown  had  been  resolved  upon  by  Gage  some  time 
before,  in  the  event  of  the  Americans  taking  possession  of  any  of  the  hills  belonging  to  it.  "  This  resolu- 
tion was  assigned  by  a  near  female  relative  of  the  general  to  a  gentlewoman  with  whom  she  had  become 
acquainted  at  school,  as  a  reason  why  the  other,  upon  obtaining  a  pass  to  quit  Boston,  should  not  tarry  at 
her  father's  (Mr.  Gary's)  house  in  Charlestown.'' — Dr.  Gordon^  i.,  352. 

«  Stedman,  i.,  127. 
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cannon.  Colonel  Gardner  succeeded  in  leading  three  hundred  men  to  Bunker  Hill,  where 
Putnam  set  them  intrenching,  but  soon  ordered  them  to  the  lines.  Gardner  was  advancing 
boldly  at  their  head,  when  a  musket  ball  entered  his  groin  and  wounded  him  mortally.' 
His  men  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  very  few  of  them  engaged  in  the  combat  that  fol- 
lowed, until  the  retreat  commenced.  Other  regiments  failed  to  reach  the  lines.  A  part 
of  Gerrish's  regiment,  led  by  Adjutant  Christian  Febiger,  a  Danish  officer,  who  afterward 
accompanied  Arnold  to  Quebec,  and  was  distinguished  at  Stony  Point,  reached  the  lines  just 
as  the  action  commenced,  and  efiectually  galled  the  British  led  wing.  Putnam,  in  the 
^'  mean  time,  was  using  his  utmost  exertions  to  form  the  confused  troops  on  Bunker  Hill,  and 
get  fresh  corps  with  bayonets  across  the  Neck. 

All  was  order  and  firmness  at  the  redoubt  on  Breed's  Hill,  as  the  enemy  advanced.  The 
artillery  of  the  British  swept  the  interior  of  the  breast- work  from  end  to  end,  destroying 
many  of  the  provincials,  among  whom  was  Lieutenant  Prescott,  a  nephew  of  the  colonel 
commanding.  The  remainder  were  driven  within  the  redoubt,  and  the  breast-work  was 
abandoned.  Each  shot  of  the  provincials  was  true  to  its  aim,  and  Colonel  Abercrombie, 
and  Majors  Williams  and  Speedlove  fell.  Howe  was  wounded  in  the  foot,  but  continued 
fighting  at  the  head  of  his  men.  His  boats  were  at  Boston,  and  retreat  he  could  not.  His 
troops  pressed  forward  to  the  redoubt,  now  nearly  silent,  for  the  provincials'  last  grains  of 
powder  were  in  their  guns.  Only  a  ridge  of  earth  separated  the  combatants,  and  the  as- 
sailants scaled  it.  The  first  that  reached  the  parapet  were  repulsed  by  a  shower  of  stones. 
Major  Pitcaim,  who  led  the  troops  at  Lexington,  ascending  the  parapet,  cried  out,  "  Now 
for  the  glory  of  the  marines  !"  and  was  immediately  shot  by  a  negro  soldier.'  Again  num- 
bers of  the  enemy  leaped  upon  the  parapet,  while  others  assailed  the  redoubt  on  three  sides. 
Hand  to  hand  the  belligerents  struggled,  and  the  gun-stocks  of  many  of  the  provincials  were 
shivered  to  pieces  by  the  heavy  blows  they  were  made  to  give.  The  enemy  poured  into 
the  redoubt  in  such  numbers  that  Prescott,  perceiving  the  folly  of  longer  resistance,  ordered 
a  retreat.  Through  the  enemy's  ranks  the  Americans  hewed  their  way,  many  of  them 
walking  backward,  and  dealing  deadly  blows  with  their  musket-stocks.  Prescott  and  War- 
ren were  the  last  to  leave  the  redoubt.  Colonel  Gridley,  the  engineer,  was  wounded,  and 
borne  ofi*  safely.'  Prescott  received  several  thrusts  from  bayonets  and  rapiers  in  his  cloth- 
ing, but  escaped  unhurt.  Warren  was  the  last  man  that  lefl  the  works.  He  was  a  short 
distance  from  the  redoubt,  on  his  way  toward  Bunker  Hill,  when  a  musket  ball  passed 
through  his  head,  killing  him  instantly.  He  was  left  on  the  field,  for  all  were  flying  in  the 
greatest  confusion,  pursued  by  the  victors,  who  remorselessly  bayoneted  those  who  fell  in 
their  way. 

Major  Jackson  had  rallied  Gardner's  men  upon  Bunker  Hill,  and  pressing  forward  with 

'  I  have  before  me  a  drama,  bearings  the  autograph  of  General  James  Aberorombie,  entitled  "  Ths 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  ;  a  dramatic  piece  in  five  acts,  in  heroic  measure  :  by  a  gentleman  of  Maryland.^' 
Printed  at  Philadelphia,  by  Robert  Bell,  in  1776.  Colonel  Gardner  is  one  of  the  dramatii  ptrnmat^  and  is 
made  to  say,  at  the  moment  of  receiving  the  wound, 

**  A  muflket  ball,  death-whiged,  hadi  pierced  my  groin. 
And  widely  oped  the  swift  current  of  my  veins. 
Bear  me,  tiien,  soldiers,  to  that  hollow  space 
A  little  hence,  just  on  the  hill's  decline. 
A  surgeon  there  may  stop  the  gushing  wound, 
And  gain  a  short  respite  to  hfe,  that  yet 
I  may  return,  and  fi^t  one  half  hour  more. 
Then  shall  I  die  in  peace,  and  to  my  God 
Surrender  up  the  spirit  which  he  gave.*' 

*  Major  Pitcaim  was  carried  by  his  son  to  a  boat,  and  conveyed  to  Boston,  whore  he  soon  died.  Fie  left 
eleven  children.     The  British  government  settled  a  pension  of  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  upon  his  widow. 

'  Colonel  Richard  Gridley,  the  able  engineer  and  brave  soldier  in  this  battle,  was  born  in  Boston  in  1721. 
He  served  as  an  engineer  in  the  reduction  of  Louisberg  in  1 745,  and  entered  the  British  army  as  colonel 
and  chief  engineer  in  1755.  He  was  engaged  in  the  expedition  to  Ticonderoga  in  1756,  and  constructed 
Fort  George,  on  Lake  George.  He  served  under  Amherst  in  1 758,  and  was  with  Wolfe,  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  the  following  year.  He  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  provincial  army  near  Boston  in  1775 
He  died  at  Stoughton,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1796,  aged  seventy-five  years. — Curwtn. 
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CoDfusloa  of  the  Americans.    EfTorU  of  Putnam  to  Rally  them.    Cosaation  of  the  Battle.    The  Lou.     Spectaton.of  the  Battle. 


three  companies  of  Ward's,  and  Febiger'a  party  of  Gerrisb's  regiment,  poured  a  destructive 
fire  upon  the  enemy  between  Breed's  and  Bunker  Hill,  and  bravely  covered  the  retreat  from 
the  redoubt.  The  Americans  at  the  rail  fence,  under  Stark,  Reed,  and  Knowlton,  re-en- 
forced by  Clark's,  Coit's,  and  Chester's  Connecticut  companies,  and  a  few  other  troops, 
maintained  their  ground,  in  the  mean  while,  with  great  firmness,  and  successfully  resisted  v 
every  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  turn  their  flank.  This  service  was  very  valuable,  for  it  saved 
the  main  body,  retreating  from  the  redoubt,  from  being  cut  off!  But  when  these  saw  their 
brethren,  with  the  chief  commander,  flying  before  the  enemy,  they  too  fled.  Putnam  used 
every  exertion  to  keep  them  firm.  He  commanded,  pleaded,  cursed  and  swore  like  a  mad- 
man, and  was  seen  at  every  point  in  the  van,  trying  to  rally  the  scattered  corps,  swearing 
that  victory  should  crown  the  Americans.'  "  Make  a  stand  here,"  he  exclaimed  ;  **  we  can 
stop  them  yet !  In  God's  name,  fire,  and  give  them  one  shot  more !"  The  gallant  old 
Pomeroy,  also,  with  his  shattered  musket  in  his  hand,  implored  them  to  rally,  but  in  vain. 
The  whole  body  retreated  across  the  Neck,  where  the  fire  from  the  Glasgow  and  gondolas 
slew  many  of  them.  They  left  five  of  their  six  field-pieces,  and  all  their  intrenching  tools,  ^^ 
upon  Bunker  Hill,  and  they  retreated  to  Winter  Hill,  Prospect  Hill,  and  to  Cambridge.  The  ^^ 
British,  greatly  exhausted,  and  properly  cautious,  did  not  follow,  but  contented  themselves 
with  taking  possession  of  the  peninsula.  Clinton  advised  an  immediate  attack  upon  Cam- 
bridge, but  Howe  was  too  cautious  or  too  timid  to  make  the  attempt.  His  troops  lay  upon 
their  arms  all  night  on  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  Americans  did  the  same  on  Prospect  Hill,  a  ^^ 
mile  distant.  Two  British  field-pieces  played  upon  them,  but  without  effect,  and  both  sides 
feeling  unwilling  to  renew  the  action,  hostilities  ceased.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this 
engagement  was  one  hundred  and  fifleen  killed  and  missing,  three  hundred  and  five  wound-  u^ 
ed,  and  thirty  who  were  taken  pirisoners ;  iii  all  four  hundred  and  fifly.  The  British  loss 
is  not  positively  known.  Gage  reported  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  killed,  and  eight  hund- 
red and  twenty-eight  wounded  ;  in  all  ten  hundred  and  fifty-four.  In  this  number  are  in- 
cluded eighty-nine  officers.  The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  best  in- 
formation they  could  obtain,  reported  the  British  loss  at  about  fifteen  hundred.  The  battle, 
from  Howe's  first  attack  until  the  retreat,  occupied  nearly  two,  hours.  The  number  of 
buildings  consumed  in  Charlestown,  before  midnight,  was  about  four  hundred  ;  and  the  es- 
timated loss  of  property  (most  of  the  families,  with  their  effects,  having  moved  out)  was 
nearly  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  number  engaged  in  this  battle  was  small,  yet  cotemporary  writers  and  eye-witnesses  ^^ 
represent  it  as  one  of  the  most  determined  and  severe  on  record.  There  was  absolutely  no 
victory  in  the  case.  The  most  indomitable  courage  was  displayed  on  both  sides  ;  and  when 
the  provincials  had  retired  but  a  short  distance,  so  wearied  and  exhausted  were  all  that  nei- 
ther party  desired  more  fighting,  if  we  except  Colonel  Prescott,  who  earnestly  petitioned  to 
be  allowed  to  lead  a  fresh  corps  that  evening  and  retake  Breed's  Hill.  It  was  a  terrible 
day  for  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  for  almost  every  family  had  a  representative  in  one  of  the 
two  armies.  Fathers,  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers  were  in  the  affray,'  and  deep  was  the 
mental  anguish  of  the  women  of  the  city,  who,  from  roofs,  and  steeples,  and  every  elevation, 
gazed  with  streaming  eyes  upon  the  carnage,  for  the  battle  raged  in  full  view  of  thousands 
of  interested  spectaitors  in  the  town  and  upon  the  adjoining  hills.'  In  contrast  with  the  ter- 
rible scene  wore  the  cloudless  sky  and  brilliant  sun. 


t ' 


'  It  is  said  that,  for  the  foul  profanity  in  \rhich  the  brave  old  general  indulged  on  that  occasion,  he  made 
a  sincere  conression,  after  the  war,  before  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  member.  "  It  was  almoflt  enough 
to  make  an  angel  swear,"  he  said,  "  to  see  the  cowards  refuse  to  secure  a  victory  so  nearly  won  !*' 

*  "  In  other  battles,"  said  Daniel  Webster,  in  an  article  published  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
October,  1818,  *4he  recollection  of  wives  and  children  has  been  used  as  an  excitement  to  animate  the  war- 
rior's breast  and  to  nerve  his  arm.  Here  was  not  a  mere  recollection,  but  an  actual  pretence  of  th^m,  and 
other  dear  connections,  hanging  on  the  skirts  of  the  battle,  anxious  and  agitated,  feeling  almost  as  if  wound- 
ed themselves  by  every  blow  of  the  enemy,  and  potting  forth,  as  it  were,  their  own  strength,  and  all  the 
energy  of  their  own  throbbing  bosoms,  into  every  gallant  efibrt  of  their  warring  friends." 
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BorgPTH'i  OpkiloD  of  Om  ConOlct. 


Hh  Chanctn  oTWamo. 


"  The  bnTena,  Ihe  calm  pare  heaveiu,  were  bright  i»  high ; 
Earth  laughed  heneatb  in  all  iu  freshening  green ; 
The  free,  blue  slreams  Bang  ss  they  wandered  bj  ; 
And  manj  ■  sunny  glade  and  flowerj  scene 
Oleuned  out,  like  Ihoughu  of  youth,  life's  troubled  years  between," 

Willis  Gatlobs  Claki. 


while  npon  the  gnea  >lope«,  where  flooka  were  quietly  gra^ng  but  a  few  houn  before,  Wak 
bad  reared  its  gory  altars,  and  the  earth  was  saturated  with  the  blood  of  ita  Tietims.  Fear- 
fully augmented  was  the  terror  of  the  soene,  when  the  black  smoke  arose  from  Charlestown 
on  fire,  and  enveloped  the  redoubt  on  the  summit  of  Breed's  Hill,  which,  like  the  crater  of 
a  Tolcano,  blazed  and  thundered  in  the  midst  of  the  gloonay  curtain  that  veiled  it. 

"  Amazing  scenes  t  what  shuddering  prospects  rise ! 

What  horrors  glare  beneath  the  angrj  shies  I 

The  rapid  flames  o'er  Charleslown's  heights  twccad  j 

To  heaven  they  reach  I  urged  by  the  boistenms  wind. 

The  monniful  crash  of  falling  domes  resoond, 

And  tottering  spires  with  sparkles  reash  the  groaitd. 

One  general  hunt  of  ruin  reigns  o'er  all ; 

The  hunting  city  thunders  to  its  fall  1 

O'er  mingled  noises  the  vast  ruin  sounds, 

Spectators  weep  1  earth  from  her  center  groans ! 

Beneath  prodigious  unextinguished  fires 

lli-faled  Charlestown  wellere  and  expires." 

EuLoaicM  OK  Wabkem,  1 781. 


"  It  was,"  said  Burgoyne 
secure  place  near  Copp's 
any  thing  Uiat  ever  cam 
JMen  more  dreadftiUy  ter- 
rible than  what  was  to 
be  seen  or  heard  at  ibis 
time."  But  it  is  profit- 
less to  dwell  upon  the 
gloomy  scene.  Time 
hath  healed  the  grief 
and  heart-sickness  that 
were  bom  there  ;  and 
art,  io  the  hands  of  busy 
men,  has  covered  up  for- 
ever all  vestiges  of  the 
confiict. 

Many  gallant,  many 
noble  men  perished  on 
the  peninsula  upon  that 
sad  day ;  but  none  was 
so  widely  and  deeply 
lamented,  because  none 
was  so  widely  and  truly 
loved,  as  the  solf-saeri- 
ficing  and  devoted  War- 
ren .  He  was  the  imper- 
(1  of  the  spirit  of 


,  who,  with  Gage  and  other  British  ofiicers,  was  looking  on  from  a 
Hill  in  Boston,  "a  complication  of  horror  and  importance,  beyond 
e  to  my  lot  to  witness.  Sure  I  am  that  nothing  over  can  or  hss 
generous  and  dinnterest- 
ed  patriotism  that  insinr- 
ed  the  colonies.  In  ev- 
ery relation  in  life  he  was 
a  model  of  excellence. 
Not  all  the  havoc  and 
devastation  they  have 
made  has  wounded  me 
like  the  death  of  War 
ren  wrote  the  wife 
of  John  Adams  j„j^j^ 
three  weeks  aft  i™ 
erward  '  We  want 
him  in  the  Senate  we 
want  him  m  his  profes- 
sion we  want  him  in 
the  field  Wo  mourn 
for  the  citizen  the  sen 
ator  the  physician  and 
the  wamor  General 
Howe  estimated  bis  m 
fluence,  when  he  declar- 
ed to  Dr.  Jeflnci,  who 
reeofftiized  the  body  of 


'  Joseph  Warren,  son  of  a  Maasnchasetts  farmer,  wis  bom  in  Roxbury  in  1740,  Hnd  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1TS9.  He  stndied  the  scienoe  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Lloyd,  and  rapidly  rose  to  the  head. 
ur,  at  least,  to  Ihe  front  rank  of  that  profession  in  Boston,     Sentiments  of  patriotism  seemed  Co  form  a  pan 
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Ilia  bwrg;.  Boldoea,  ind  FiitrloUlDl  of  Wuthl        Muonlc  Honon  lo  hb  Hsmor;.       Ilie  old  Muoainnit  on  Bnad'a  Hill. 

Warren  on  the  field  the  next  day,  that  his  death  vbb  worth,  to  th«Britiih,  fire  huadied  of  the 
provincial  privatei.      Eulo^  and  song  have  aided  history  in  embahning  his  memory  with  the 

of  hU  moral  nalure,  and  courage  to  avow  Ihom  was  tilwaya  prompting  bim  to  action.  He  became  necea- 
wriJy  a  poIitieisD,  at  a  time  vchea  stl  men  were  called  upon  to  act  in  public  matters,  or  he  looked  upon  aa 
drone*.  He  was  one  of  the  etu-liest  members  of  ihe  assooiation  in  Boeton  known  as  the  Song  of  Liberty, 
aod  Trom  1768  was  extremely  eCoient  in  rosiering  the  spirit  oT  ratimial  liberty  and  iodependeoce  ia  the 
wide  and  influential  circle  in  which  he  moved.  His  mind,  soggeslive  and  daring,  planned  many  memares, 
in  secret  cauoos  with  Adams  and  others,  for  resisting  the  encroachments  of  British  power.  In  ITTI  he 
delivered  the  oration  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Massacre.  He  solicited  the  honor  of  performing  a 
like  duty  on  Che  5th  of  March,  1 775,  in  consequence  of  a  threat  oT  some  of  the  British  officers  that  they 
woold  take  the  life  of  any  man  who  should  dare  to  apeak  on  that  ooeosion.  The  old  South  meeting-bouse 
was  crowded  on  the  appointed  day,  and  the  aiales,  stairs,  and  pulpil  were  filled  with  armed  British  soldiers. 
The  intrepid  joui^  orator  entered  a  window  by  a  ladder,  back  of  the  pulpit,  and,  in  the  midst  oT  a  pro- 
found silence,  oomraenoed  his  exordinm  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice.  His' friends,  though  determined  to  avenge 
any  attempt  at  assassioation,  iremhled  for  his  safety.  He  dwelt  eloquently  upon  the  early  struggles  of  ihe 
New  England  people,  their  faith  and  loyalty,  and  recounted,  in  sorrowful  tones,  the  oppressions  thai  had 
been  heaped  upon  them.  Gradually  he  approached  the  scene  on  Ihe  Sth  of  March,  and  then  portrayed  it 
in  such  langoage  and  pathua  of  expression,  that  even  the  stem  soldiery  that  oame  to  awe  him  wept  at  his 
wonii.  He  stood  there  in  the  midst  of  that  multitude,  a  striking  symbol  of  the  revolt  which  he  was  lead- 
ing, firm  in  the  faith  of  that  sentiment,  "  Resislance  to  tyrants  is  obedienoo  to  God."  Looking  at  him,  it 
might  be  said,  as  Magoon  remarks,  in  classic  qootatioti, 

"  Tlwii  luul  Hen  BIoubI  Alboa ; 

While  Mormi  wd  tempeati  thunder  U  lie  brows 

And  ocenu  tieal  their  bUluwi  it  lu  tiiet. 

it  ttendj  unmoved,  ind  gloiiea  in  iti  beSght. 

Such  iM  that  hftngbtj  rrun  ^  hU  towering  soul. 

Hid  aU  Ibe  ihoclu  and  injnrtei  of  liMiiat, 

When  John  Hancock  went  to  ibe  Continental  Congress,  Warren  was  elected 
■0  fill  his  place  as  president  of  Ihe  Provincial  Congress.  Four  days  previoas 
to  the  acIioD  on  Breed's  Hill,  tiiat  body  gave  him  the  commission  of  major 
general,  and  he  was  the  only  officer  of  that  rank  engaged  in  the  confiict ;  yet 
he  was  without  command,  and  fought  as  a  volunteer.  "  He  foil,"  as  Evereti 
has  beaotifully  expressed  it,  ''with  a  nameroos  band  of  kindred  apiriis — the 
gray-haired  veteran,  the  stripling  in  the  flower  of  youth — who  had  atuod  side 
by  side  on  that  dreadful  day,  and  fell  t'other,  like  the  beauty  of  Israel  in 
their  high  places  I"  Warren's  body  was  identified,  on  the  morning  al\er  Ihe 
battle,  by  Dr.  Jeflries,  irtio  was  his  intimate  acquaintance.  He  was  buried 
where  be  fell,  and  the  place  was  marked.  After  the  evaooation  (^Boston  in 
1776,  his  remains  were  disinterred,  and,  on  the  8lh  of  April,  were  carried  in 
proeession  frcm  the  Representatives'  chamber  to  King's  Chapel,  and  buried 
with  military  and  masonio  honors.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Cooper  offered  pray- 
ers, and  PerOE  Morton  pronoonced  an  oration  on  the  occasion.  Warren's  re- 
mains now  rest  beneath  SL  Paul's  Church.  He  was  Grand  Master  of  Free- 
masons for  North  America  at  the  time  of  hb  death,  A  lodge  in  Charlestown 
erected  a  monomenl  10  his  memory  in  1794,  on  the  spot  where  he  fell.  It 
was  coropoaed  of  a  brick  pedestal  eishl  feet  square,  rising  ten  feet  from  the  - 
ground,  and  supporting  a  Tuscan  pillar  of  wood  eighteen  feet  high.     This 


"Erected  A.D,  MDCCXCIV., 

By  King  Solomon's  Lodge  of  Free-masom, 

constitatad  in  Charlestown,  1783, 

In  Memory  of 

M^JOE-OINBRAL    JoSErU     WaBBIN 

and  bis  associates, 

who  were  slain  on  this  memorable  spot  June  17, 

1775. 

Nooebul  they  who  set  a  jost  value  upon  the  blossings  of  liberty  are  vrorthy  to  enjoy  her.    In  vain  we  toiled ; 

in  vain  we  fought ;  we  bled  in  vain,  if  you,  our  ofispring,  want  valor  to  repel  the  assault  of  her  invaders. 

Charlestown  setlled,  1628.     Burned,  1775.     Rebuilt,  1776." 

This  raonumenl  stood  forly  years,  and  then  was  removed  to  give  place  to  the  present  granite  struotare, 

known  as  Bnnker  Hill  Monument.     A  beautiful  model  of  Warren's  monument  stands  ixHthin  tho  colossal 

obelisk,  from  which  I  made  the  aooompanying  sketch. 
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immortality  that  rests  upon  the  spot  where  he  fell.  He  was  a  hero  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term,  and  so  were  Prescott  and  other  compatriots  in  the  struggle  ;  hut  all  were  not  he- 
roes who  surrounded  them.  Unused  to  war ;  some  entirely  ignorant  of  the  sound  of  a  can- 
non ;  inferior,  hy  two  thirds,  in  numher,  and  vastly  so  in  discipline,  to  the  enemy,  the  won- 
der  is  that  the  provincials  fought  so  well,  not  that  so  many  used  their  heels  more  expertly 
than  their  hands.  Many  officers,  chosen  hy  the  men  whom  they  commanded,  were  totally 
unfitted  in  knowledge  and  spirit  for  their  stations,  and  a  few  exhibited  the  most  arrant  cow- 
ardice. They  were  tried  by  court  martial,  and  one  was  cashiered  for  disobedience  and  for 
being  a  poltroon.^  But  they  have  all  passed  away ;  let  us  draw  the  curtain  of  charity 
around  their  resting-places,  remembering  that 

^^  Hero  motiveij  placed  in  judgment's  scale, 
Outweigh  all  actiont  where  the  heart  is  wrong." 

Here  let  us  close  the  volume  of  history  for  a  time,  and  while  the  gentle  breeze  is  sweeping 
the  dust  and  smoke  of  battle  from  Bunker  Hill,"  and  the  tumult  of  distress  and  alarm  is  sub- 
siding in  Boston,  let  us  ride  out  to  Lexington  and  Concord,  to  visit  those  places  consecrated 
by  the  blood  of  the  first  patriot  martyrs.  We  have  had  a  long,  but,  I  trust,  profitable  con- 
sultation of  the  records  of  the  past.  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  for  consideration  the 
most  prominent  and  important  links  in  the  chain  of  events,  wherein  is  remarkably  manifest- 
ed the  spirit  of  true  liberty  which  finally  wrought  out  the  independence  of  these  American 
states.  In  brief  outlines  I  have  delineated  the  features  of  those  events,  and  traced  the  prog- 
ress of  the  principles  of  freedom  from  the  little  conventicles  of  despised  and  persecuted,  bat 
determined  men,  toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  assembled  {o  assert  the  most 
undoubted  natural  right,  that  of  worshiping  God  as  the  conscience  of  the  creature  shall  die 
tate,  to  the  uprising  of  nearly  two  millions  of  the  same  people  in  origin  and  language,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  puissance  of  the  mightiest  arm  upon  earth  ;  and  the  assembling  of  a  council  in 
their  midst,  of  which  the  great  Pitt  was  constrained  to  say,  "  I  must  declare  and  avow  that 
in  all  my  reading  and  study — and  it  has  been  my  favorite  study  ;  I  have  re&d  Thucydides, 
and  have  studied  and  admired  the  master  states  of  the  world — that  for  solidity  of  reasoning, 
force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  under  such  a  complication  of  circumstances,  no 
nation  or  body  of  men  can  stand  in  preference  to  the  general  Congress  of  Philadelphia." 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1777,  Congress,  by  resolution,  ordered  "that  a  roonunient  be  Areoted  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Greneral  Warren,  in  the  town  of  Boston,  with  the  following  inscription : 

In  honor  of 

Joseph  Warrkpt, 

Major  General  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

He  devoted  his  life  to  the  liberties 

Of  bis  country ; 

And  in  bravely  defending  them,  fell 

An  early  victim, 

In  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 

June  17th,  1775. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 

As  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services. 

Have  erected  this  monument  to  his  memory. 

CoDgress  also  ordered  "  that  his  eldest  son  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States."*  The  patri- 
otic order  for  the,  erection  of  a  monument  has  never  been  obeyed. 

1  This  was  Captain  Callender.  The  court  sentenced  him  to  be  cashiered,  and,  in  an  order  of  July  7th, 
Washington  declared  him  to  be  "dismissed  from  all  further  service  in  the  Continental  army.^'  Callender 
felt  much  aggrieved,  and,  confronting  the  charge  of  cowardice,  remained  in  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  and 
fought  so  bravely  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  the  next  year,  that  Washington  commanded  his  sentence  to 
be  erased  from  the  orderly-book. 

'  This  battle  should  properly  be  called  the  battle  of  Breed's  Hill,  for  there  the  great  events  of  the  day 
occurred.  There  was  much  fighting  and  slaughter  upon  Bunker  Hill,  whore  Putnam  chiefly  commanded, 
but  it  was  not  the  main  theater  of  action. 


*  Jouraalfl  of  CoBgreas,  lii.,  96 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

*^  How  suddenly  that  straight  and  glittering  shaft 
Shot  thwart  the  earth !  in  crown  of  living  fire 
Up  comes  the  day !     As  if  they  conscious  quaflTM 
The  sunny  flood,  hill,  forest,  city  spire 
Laugh  in  the  waking  light." 

Richard  H.  Dana. 

"  War,  fierce  war,  shall  break  their  forces ; 
Nerves  of  Tory  men  shall  fail ; 
Seeing  Howe,  with  alter'd  courses, 

Bending  to  the  Western  gale. 
Thus  from  every  bay  of  ocean 

Flying  back  with  sails  unfurl'd, 
TossM  with  ever-troubled  motion, 
They  shall  quit  this  smiling  world.'* 

Military  Song,  1776.' 

T  was  a  glorious  October  morning,  mild  and  brilliant,  when  I  left 
Boston  to  visit  Concord  and  Lexington.  A  gentle  land-breeze  dur- 
ing the  night  had  borne  the  clouds  back  to  their  ocean  birth-place,  and  not 
a  trace  of  the  storm  was  left  except  in  the  saturated  earth.  Health  re- 
turned with  the  clear  sky,  and  I  felt  a  rejuvenescence  in  every  vein  and 
muscle  when,  at  dawn,  I  strolled  over  the  natural  glory  of  Boston,  its 
broad  and  beautifuUy-arbored  Common.  I  breakfasted  at  six,  and  at  half 
past  seven  left  the  station  of  the  Fitchburg.  rail-way  for  Concord,  seven- 
teen miles  northwest  of  Boston.  The  country  through  which  the  road 
passed  is  rough  and  broken,  but  thickly  settled.  I  arrived  at  the  Concord 
station,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the  village,  before  nine  o'clock, 
and  procuring  a  conveyance,  and  an  intelligent  young  man  for  a  guide, 
proceeded  at  once  to  visit  the  localities  of  interest  in  the  vicinity.  We 
rode  to  the  residence  of  Major  James  Barrett,  a  surviving  grandson  of  Col- 
onel Barrett,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  village,  and  near  the  residence  of  his  venerated 
October  auccstor.  Major  Barrett  was  eighty-seven  years  of  age  when  I  visited  him,  and 
1848.  his  vn£e^  with  whom  he  had  lived  nearly  sixty  years,  was  eighty.  Like  most  of 
the  few  survivors  of  the  Revolution,  they  were  remarkable  for  their  mental  and  bodily  vigor. 
Both,  T  believe,  still  live.  The  old  lady — a  small,  well-formed  woman — was  as 
sprightly  as  a  girl  of  twenty,  and  moved  about  the  house  with  the  nimbleness  of  foot 
of  a  matron  in  the  prime  of  life.  I  was  charmed  with  her  vivacity,  and  the  sunny  radiance 
which  it  seemed  to  shed  throughout  her  household  ;  and  the  half  hour  that  I  passed  with 
that  venerable  couple  is  a  green  spot  in  the  memory. 

Major  Barrett  was  a  lad  of  fourteen  when  the  British  incursion  into  Concord  took  place. 
He  was  too  young  to  bear  a  musket,  but,  with  every  lad  and  woman  in  the  vicinity,  he  la- 
bored in  concealing  the  stores  and  in  making  cartridges  for  those  who  went  out  to  fight. 
With  oxen  and  a  cart,  himself,  and  others  about  his  age,  removed  the  stores  deposited  at 
the  house  of  his  grandfather  into  the  woods,  and  concealed  them,  a  cart-load  in  a  place,  un- 
der pine  boughs.     In  such  haste  were  they  obliged  to  act  on  the  approach  of  the  British 

'  This  song  of  forty-eight  lines,  by  an  anonymous  writer,  is  entitled  "  A  Military  Song,  by  the  Army,  on 
General  Washington's  victorious  entry  into  the  town  of  Boston.'* 
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from  Lexington,  that,  when  the  cart  vm  loaded,  lads  would  march  on  each  lide  of  the  oxeo 
and  goad  them  into  a  trot.  Thiu  all  the  stoiea  were  efiectually  concealed,  except  Bome 
caniage- wheels.     Perceiving  the  enemy  near,  these 

nothing  of  value  to  destroy  or  carry  away.  J^^^^^BSJH^HI^      i[ 

From  Major  Barrett's  we  rode  to  the  monument  ^I^^^Ik^^^^^^^I^. 

erected  at  the  site  of  the  old  North  Bridge,  where  ,  i^H^^^^K  A^^^^^^^BiL 
the  skirmish  took  place,  and  I  sketched,  on  my  way,  i  '^H^^^^^^l  ^^^^^^^^^^^B 
the  residence  of  Colonel  Barrett,  depicted  on  page  ^V^^^Pr^  ^L^^HnH^H 
S2C.  The  road  crosses  the  Concord  River  a  little  '  ■*^  V  /  ^ '^^^Hl^^^^f^ 
above  the  site  of  the  North  Bridge.  The  menu-  ,.^.^,  ^  _  il  ^^^^HEai.  ^  |.  -^iy.-' 
ment  stands  a  few  rods  westward  of  the  road  lead-  '^^l  »rl^B^v^~-V  ^^ 

ing  to  the  village,  and  not  far  from  the  house  of   Ljggg^ '"'  "x'^T '^Wpp^  a  4|^t 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Ripley,  who  gave  the  ground  for       Ti^^^MWpyfflffllHjalt      '^ 
the  purpose.     The   monument  is  constructed  of         ■f^^^mjUMjuiUiJjj^^jjji^ig^g^^^' 
granite  from  Carlisle,  and  has  an  inscription  upon  ^^^Hi^B^Z'~ 

a  marble  tablet  insetted  in  the  eastern  laoe  of  the  |^  ^Bsn^^  ~  h 

pedestal.'     The  view  is  from  the  green  shaded  lane  HD^'vvINT  at  cohcdu. 

which  leads  from  the  highway  to  the  monument, 

looking  westward.  The  two  trees  standing,  one  upon  each  side,  without  the  iron  raiUng, 
were  sa'pUngs  at  the  time  of  the  battle  ;•  between  them  was  the  entrance  to  the  bridge. 
The  monument  ia  reared  upon  a  mound  of  earth  a  few  yards  from  the  lell  bank  of  the  river. 
A  little  to  the  lefl,  two  rough,  uninsoribed  stones  from  the  field  mark  the  graves  of  the  two 
British  soldiers  who  were  killed  and  buried  upon  the  spot. 

We  returued  to  the  village  at  about  noon,  and  started  immediately  for  Lexington,  six 
miles  eastward. 

Concord  is  a  pleasant  little  village,  including  within  its  borders  about  one  hnndred  dwell- 
ings. It  lies  upon  the  Concord  River,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Merrimac,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Auabeth  and  Suijbury  Rivers.  Its  Indian  name  was  Uusketaquid.  On  account 
of  the  peaceable  manner  in  which  it  was  obtained,  liy  purchase,  of  the  aborigines,  in  1635, 
it  was  named  Concord.  At  the  north  end  of  the  broad  street,  or  common,  is  the  house  of 
Colonel  Daniel  Shattuck,  a  part  of  which,  built  in  1774,  was  used  as  one  of  the  depositories 
of  stores  when  the  British  invasion  took  place.  It  has  been  so  much  altered,  that  a  view 
of  it  would  have  but  little  interest  as  representing  a  relio  of  the  past. 

The  road  between  Conoord  and  Lexington  posses  through  a  hilly  but  fertile  country.  It 
is  easy  for  the  traveler  to  conceive  how  terribly  a  retreating  army  might  be  galled  by  the 
file  of  a  concealed  enemy.  Hills  and  hillocks,  some  wooded,  some  bare,  rise  up  every  where, 
and  formed  natural  breast-works  of  protection  to  the  skirmishers  that  hung  upon  the  Sank 
and  rear  of  Colonel  Smith's  troops.  The  road  enters  Lexington  at  the  green  whereon  the  ' 
old  meeting-house  stood  when  the  battle  occurred.  The  town  is  upon  a.  fine  rolling  plain, 
and  is  becoming  almost  a  suburban  residence  for  citizens  of  Boston.  Workmen  were  in- 
closing the  Green,  and  laying  ont  the  grounds  in  handsome  pUts  around  the  monument, 

'  The  following  ia  a  copy  of  the  inscription : 

Heei, 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1775, 

wsa  made  the  first  forcible  resistanee  to 

British  Agoeessioh. 

On  the  oppoeilB  bank  stood  the  Ameriean 

militia,  and  on  this  spot  the  first  of  the  enemy  fell 

in  the  Wae  of  the  REvoLonoit, 

which  gave  iDdependeDce  to  these  United  Stales. 

In  gratitude  to  God,  and  in  the  love  of  Freedom, 

This  Monument  was  ereoted, 

A.D.  1836. 


HommSKt  at  LiznoToii.' 
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rk  Hdiw"  vid  IH  AMMtUlao*.        TndiOon  of  the  Surpitaa.        Abl>h  HutlD|niD. 

which  stands  a  few  yarda  from  the  street.     It  is  upon  a 

spacious  mound  ;  iu  material  is  granite,  and  it  has  a  mar- 
ble tablet  on  the  south  front  of  the  pedestal,  with  a  long 

inscription.'     The  design  of  the  monument  is  not  at  all 

graceful,  and,  being  Burroundod  by  tall  trees,  it  has  a  very 

"  dumpy"  appearance.     The  people  are  dissatisfied  with  it, 

and  doubtless,  ere  long,  a  more  noble  structure  will  mark 

the  spot  where  the  curtain  of  the  revolutionary  drama  wai 

lint  lifted. 

After  making  the  drawings  here  given,  I  visited  and 

made  the  sketch  of  "  Clark's  House,"  printed  on  page  523. 

There  I  found  a  remarkably  intelligent  old  lady,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Chandler,  aged  eighty-three  years.     She  has  been  an 

ocoupant  of  the  house,  I  believe,  ever  since  the  Revolution, 

and  has  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  events  of  the  period. 

Her  version  ofthe  escape  of  Hancock  and  Adams  is  a  little 

diflerent  from  the  published  accounts,  which  I  have  adopted 

in  the  historical  sketch.  She  says  that  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  April,  some 
British  officers,  who  had  been  informed  where 
these  patriots  were,  came  to  Lexington,  and  inqnii> 
ed  of  a  woman  whom  they  met,  for  "  Ur.  Clark's 
house."  She  pointed  to  the  parsonage ;  but  in  a 
moment,  suspecting  their  design,  she  called  to  them 
and  inquired  if  it  was  Clark's  tavern  that  they 
were  in  search  of  Uninformed  whether  it  was  a 
tavern  or  a  parsonage  where  their  intended  vio- 
tims  were  staying,  and  supposing  the  former  to  be 
the  most  likely  place,  the  officers  replied,  "  Yes ; 
Clark's  tavern."  "Oh,"  she  said,  "Clark's  ta,T- 
ern  is  in  that  direction,"  pointing  toward  East  Lex- 
ington. As  soon  as  they  departed,  the  woman 
hastened  to  inform  the  patriots  of  their  danger,  and 
they  immediately  arose  and  fled  to  Wobnm.  Dor- 
othy Quincy,  the  intended  wife  of  Hancock,  who 

was  at  Mr.  Clark's,  accompanied  them  in  their  flight.     Paul  Kevere  soon  afterward  arriv- 
ed, and  the  events  already  narrated  then  occntred. 

I  next  called  upon  the  venerable  Abijah  Harrington,  who  was  living  in  the  village.     He 

was  a  lad  of  fourteen  at  the  time  of  the  engagement.     Two  of  his  brothers  were  among  the 

'  The  following  ia  tt  copy  of  Ihe  inscriplion : 

"  Sacred  to  the  Libertj  and  the  Rights  of  Mantind  1 '.  I  The  Freedom  and  Independence  of  America — 
sealed  and  defended  with  the  blood  of  faer  gone — Thia  Monninent  ia  erected  by  Ibo  Inhabitaata  of  Lexing- 
ton, nnder  the  patronai^  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth  of  MaisaDhiiaetti,  to  the  memory  of 
their  Fellow-citizens,  Rnaign  Robert  Monroe,  Messra.  Jonaa  Parker,  Samuel  Hadlej,  Jonathan  Harrin|[too, 
Juor.,  Isaac  Muzzy,  Caleb  Harringtan,  and  John  Brown,  of  Lexington,  and  Asahel  Fortar,  of  Wobum,  who 
fell  00  this  Field,  (he  firat  violims  of  the  Sword  of  British  Tyranny  and  Oppression,  on  the  m<Kning  of  the 
ever-memoiable  Nineteenth  of  April,  An.  Dom.  1775,  The  Die  waaCaatMI  The  blood  of  these  Martyrs 
in  the  Caose  of  Grod  and  their  Conntry  waa  the  Cement  oC  (be  Dnion  of  these  States,  then  Coknies,  and  gave 
the  Spring  to  the  Spirit,  Firmness,  and  Resolatlon  of  their  Fellow-citizens.  They  rose  as  one  man  to  re- 
venge their  Brethren's  blood,  and  at  the  point  of  the  Sword  to  assert  and  defend  their  natiTe  Rights.  They 
nohly  dared  to  be  Free  1 1 1  The  contest  was  long,  bloody,  and  aflecting.  Righteous  Heaven  approved 
the  Solemn  Appeal ;  Victory  crowned  their  Arms,  and  the  Peace,  Liberty,  end  Independence  of  the  United 
Stales  of  America  was  their  glonons  Reward.     Built  in  the  year  1799." 

'  This  view  is  from  the  Concord  Road,  looking  eastward,  and  shows  ■  portion  of  the  inclosure  of  the 
Green.  The  distant  bniiding  seen  on  the  right  is  the  old  "  Bockmaii  Tavern,"  delineated  in  Doolittle'a  en- 
eraving  on  page  524.  It  now  belongs  to  Mrs.  Merriam,  and  exhibits  many  scars  made  by  the  bullets  co 
the  morning  of  the  skirmish. 
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Inrtrlfntj  of  du  BttHe  M  LtaiugUia.       Jisothui  HmliigbJB  ud  Ui  Brollier,       AmuTerurj  Celebnilini  u  Concord  in  ISSa 

ininutQ  men,  but  escaped  unhurt.  Jonathan  and  Caleh  Harrington,  near  relativei,  were 
killed  The  fonner  was  shot  in  front  of  hia  own  house,  while  hi«  wife  stood  at  the  window 
in  an  agcrny  of  alarm.  She  saw  her  husband  fall,  and  then  start  up,  the  blood  gushing 
from  his  breast.  Ha  stretched  out  his  arms  toward  her,  and  then  fell  again.  Upon  his 
hands  and  knees  he  crawled  toward  his  dwelling,  and  expired  just  as  his  wife  reached  him. 
Caleb  Harrington  was  shot  while  run- 
ning from  the  meeting-houte.  My  inform- 
ant saw  almost  the  whole  of  the  battle, 
hairing  been  sent  by  his  mother  to  go  near 
enough,  and  be  safe,  to  obtain  and  convey 
to  her  ioformalion  respecting  her  othei 
sons,  who  were  with  the  minute  men. 
His  relation  of  the  incidents  of  the  morn- 
ing was  substantially  such  as  history  has  ^ 
recorded.  He  dwelt  upon  the  subject^ 
with  apparent  delight,  for  his  memory  of  \ 
the  scenes  of  his  early  years,  around  which 
cluster  BO  much  of  patriotism  and  glory, 
was  clear  and  full.  I  would  gladly  have 
listened  until  twilight  to  the  voice  of  such 
experience,  but  time  was  precious,  and  I 
hastened  to  East  Lexington,  to  visit  his  1 
cousin,  Jonathan  Harrington,  an  old  man  x 
of  ninety,  who  played  the  fife  when  the 
minute  men  were  marshaled  on  the  Green 
upon  that  memorable  April  morning.  He 
was  splitting  fire-wood  in  hia  yard  with  a 
vigorous  hand  when  I  rode  up  ;  and  as  he 
sat  in  his  rocking-chair,  while  I  sketched  his 
placid  features,  be  appeared  no  older  than  a 
man  of  seventy.  His  brother,  aged  eighty- 
eight,  came  in  before  my  sketch  was  finished, 
and  I  could  not  but  gaze  with  wonder  upon 
these  strong  old  men,  children  of  one  moth- 
er, who  were  almost  grown  to  manhood  whi 


'7- 


ca^^^.^i 


I  the  first  battle  of  oi 


jlion  occurred ' 
Frugality  and  temperance,  co-operating  with  industry,  a  cheerful  temper,  and  a  good  con- 
stitution, have  lengthened  their  days,  and  made  their  protracted  years  hopeful  and  happy.' 
The  aged  fifer  apologized  for  the  rough  appearance  of  his  signature,  which  he  kindly  wrote 
for  me,  and  charged  the  tremulous  motion  of  bis  band  to  his  labor  with  the  ax.  How  te- 
naciously we  cling  even  to  the  appearance  of  vigor,  when  the  whole  frame  is  tottering  to 
its  fal)  !  Mr.  Harrington  opened  the  ball  of  the  Revolution  with  the  shrili  war-notes  of  the 
life,  and  then  retired  from  the  arena.  He  was  not  a  soldier  in  the  war,  nor  has  his  life, 
passed  in  the  quietude  of  rural  pursuits,  been  distinguished  except  by  the  glorious  acta  which 
constitute  the  sum  of  the  achievements  of  a  good  citizen. 

I  left  Lexington  at  about  three  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  Cambridge  at  half  past  four.  It 
was  a  lovely  autumnal  afternoon.     The  trees  &nd  fields  were  still  green,  for  the  frost  had 

'  The  seventy-fifrh  anniversary  of  the  battles  oi  Lexington  and  Concnrd  was  celebrated  at  the  latter 
place  on  the  19lb  of  April,  1850.  Li  ibe  processioa  was  a  carriage  conlaining  these  venerable  brothers, 
Bead,  respectively,  nearly  ninely-one  and  ninety-three  ;  Amos  Baker,  of  Lincoln,  aged  ninety-four ;  Thomas 
Hill,  of  Danvers,  aged  ninety-two ;  and  Dr.  Preston,  of  Billerioa,  aged  eighty-eight.  The  Honorable  Ed- 
ward Everett,  ainang  others,  oiiule  a  speech  on  the  occasion,  in  which  he  lery  happily  remarked,  that  ''it 
pleased  his  heart  to  see  those  venerable  men  beside  him ;  and  he  wna  very  much  pleased  to  assist  Mr.  Jon- 
athan Harrington  to  pal  on  bis  top  coat  a  few  minutes  ago.  In  doing  so,  he  was  ready  to  say,  wi^  (he 
eminent  man  of  old,  '  Very  pleasant  art  thou  to  me,  toy  brother  Jotutbao  1'  " 
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not  yet  been  buay  with  their  foliage  and  blades.  The  road  is  Macadamized  the  whole  dia- 
tance ;  and  bo  thickly  ia  it  lined  with  house*,  that  the  village  of  East  Lexington  and  Old 
Cambridge  seem  to  embrace  each  other  in  close  union. 

Cambridge  ia  an  old  town,  the  first  settlement  there  having  been  planted  in  1631,  co- 
temporaneoui  with  that  ofBogton.  It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  settlers  to  make  it 
the  metropolis  of  MaMaohusetts,  and  Governor  Winthrop  commenced  the  erection  of  bia 
dwelling  there.  It  was  called  New  Town,  and' In  1632  was  palisaded.  The  Reverend 
Mr.  Hooker,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Connecticut,  was  the  first  minister  in  Cambridge. 
In  163G,  the  General  Court  provided  for  the  erection  of  ft  public  school  in  New  Town,  and 
appropriated  two  thousand  dollars  for  that  purpose.  In  1638,  the  Keverend  John  Har- 
vard, of  Charlestown,  endowed  the  school  with  about  four  thousand  dollars.  This  endow- 
ment enabled  them  to  exalt  the  academy  into  a  college,  and  It  was  called  Harvard  Tlniven- 
ity  in  honor  of  its  principal  benefactor. 

Cambridge  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  place  where  the  first  printing-presa  in  America 
was  established.  Its  proprietor  was  named  Day,  and  the  capital  that  pu^hased  the  mate- 
rials was  furnished  by  the  TleverenJ  Mr.  Glover.  The  firat  thing  printed  was  the  <■  Free- 
man's Oath,"  in  1636  ;  the  next  was  an  almanac;  and  the  next  the  Psalms,  in  meter.' 
Old  Cambridge  (West  Cambridge,  or  Menotomy,  of  the  Revolution),  the  seat  of  the  Uni- 
versity, ia  three  miles  from  West  Boston  Bridge,  which  oonnectB  Cambridge  with  Boston. 
Cambriclgeport  Is  about  half  way  between  Old  Cambridge  and  the  bridge,  and 
East  Cambridge  occupies  Lecbmere's  Foint,  a  promontory  fortified  during  the 
siege  of  Boston  in  1775.  .    .-' 

Arrived  at  Old  Cambridge,  I  parted  company  with  the  vehicle  and  driver  .^    , 

that  conveyed  me  from  Concord  to  Le:ungton,  and  hither ;  and,  u  the  day 
was  fast  declining,  I  hastened  to  siielch  the  head-quarters  of  Washington,  an 
elegant  and  spacious  edifice,  .-liimling  in  the  midst  of  shrubbery  and  stately 
elme,  a  little  distance  from  iIil-  street,  once  the  highway  from  Ilai 
vard  University  to  Waltbanj       At  this  mansion,  and  at  Win 
Hill,  Washington  passed  nw-t  of  his  lime,  after  Ukinj 
command  of  the  Continental  uriiiy,  until  the  evaciialioi 
of  Boston  in  the  following  spiltig. 
Its    present    owner    is    Henky 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,  pro- 
fessor of  modern    languages  m 
Harvard  University,  and  widi-ly 
known  in  the  world  of  litera- 
ture as  one  of  the  most  gifled 
men  of  the  age.     It  is  a  spoi 
worthy  of  the  residence 
of  an  American  bard  so 
endowed,  for  the  associ- 
ations which  hallow  it 
are  linked  with  the  no- 
blest  themes  that    ever 
awakened  the  inspiration 
of  a  child  of  song. 


WAdnHOToiri 


'-  When  the  hoars  of  Day  are  namber'd, 

ADd  the  voices  of  the  NiRht 
Wake  the  better  soel  that  slumber' d 

To  a  holy,  calm  detigbt  \ 
Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted. 

And,  like  phantoms  grim  and  tall, 
Shadows  from  the  fitful  fire-light 

Dance  npon  [ha  parlor  wall," — Losci 

'  Records  of  Hirraid  College. 


A 
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Deseription  of  Washington's  Headquarten  at  Cambridge.  PhillU,  tbe  black  Poet  Waahington's  Letter  to  Philfii. 

then  to  the  thoughtful  dweller  must  come  the  spirit  of  the  place  and  hour  to  weave  a  gor- 
geous tapestry,  rich  with  pictures,  illustrative  of  the  heroic  age  of  our  young  republic.  My 
tarry  was  brief  and  busy,  for  the  sun  was  rapidly  descending — it  even  touched  the  forest 
tops  before  I  finished  the  drawing — but  the  cordial  reception  and  polite  attentions  which  I 
received  from  the  proprietor,  and  his  warm  approval  of,  and  expressed  interest  for  the  suc- 
cess of  my  labors,  occupy  a  space  in  memory  like  that  of  a  long,  bright  summer  day. 

This  mansion  stands  upon  the  upper  of  two  terraces,  which  are  ascended  each  by  five 
stone  steps.  At  each  front  corner  of  the  house  is  a  lofty  elm — ^mere  saplings  when  Wash- 
ington beheld  them,  but  now  stately  and  patriarchal  in  appearance.  Other  elms,  with 
flowers  and  shrubbery,  beautify  the  grounds  around  it ;  while  within,  iconoclastic  innovation 
has  not  been  allowed  to  enter  with  its  maliet  and  trowel  to  mar  the  work  of  the  ancient 
uilder,  and  to  cover  with  the  vulgar  stucco  of  modern  art  the  carved  cornices  and  paneled 
wainscots  that  first  enriched  it.  I  might  £ive  a  long  list  of  eminent  persons  whose  former 
presence  in  those  spacious  rooms  adds  interesl  to  r€tr06pection,  but  tney  are  elsewhere  iden-^ 
tified  with  scenes  more  personal  and  important.  I  can  not  refrain,  however,  from  noticing 
the  visit  of  one,  who,  though  a  dark  child  of  Africa  and  a  bond- woman,  received  the  most 
polite  attention  from  the  commander-in-chief.  This  was  Phillis,  a  slave  of  Mr.  Wheatiey, 
of  Boston.  She  was  brought  from  Africa  when  between  seven  and  eight  years  old.  She 
seemed  to  acquire  knowledge  intuitively ;  became  a  poet  of  considerable  merit,  and  corre- 
sponded with  such  eminent  persons  as  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Rev- 
erend  George  Whitefield,  and  others.  Washington  invited  her  to  visit  him  at  Cambridge, 
which  she  did  a  few  days  before  the  British  evacuated  Boston ;  her  master,  among  others, 
having  left  the  city  by  permission,  and  retired,  with  his  family,  to  Chelsea.  She  passed 
half  an  hour  with  the  commander-in-chief,  from  whom  and  his  ofiicers  she  received  marked 
attention.' 

^  Phillis  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Washington  in  October,  1775,  in  which  she  inclosed  a  poem  eulogistic 
of  his  character.  In  February  following  the  general  answered  it.  I  give  a  copy  of  his  letter,  in  iilustration 
of  the  excellence  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  that  great  man,  always  so  kind  and  coorteous  to  the  most  hum- 
ble, even  when  pressed  with  arduous  publio  duties. 

"  Cambridge,  Febrtory  28, 1776. 

**  Miss  Phillis,-^ Your  favor  of  the  26th  of  October  did  not  reach  my  hands  till  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber. Time  enough,  you  will  say,  to  have  given  an  answer  ere  this.  Granted.  Bat  a  variety  of  import- 
ant occurrences,  continually  interposing  to  distract  the  mind  and  withdraw  the  attention,  I  hope  will  apol- 
ogize for  the  delay,  and  plead  my  excuse  for  the  seeming,  but  not  real  neglect.  I  thank  you  most  sincerely 
for  your  polite  notice  of  me  in  the  elegant  lines  you  inclosed  ;*  and  however  undeserving  I  may  be  of  such 
encomium  and  panegyric,  the  style  and  manner  exhibit  a  striking  proof  of  your  poetical  talents  \  in  honor 
of  which,  and  as  a  tribute  justly  due  to  you,  I  would  have  published  the  poem,  had  I  not  been  apprehensive 
that,  while  I  only  meant  to  give  the  world  this  new  instance  of  your  genius,  I  might  have  incurred  the  im- 
putation of  vanity.  This,  and  nothing  else,  determined  me  not  to  give  it  a  place  in  tbe  public  prints.  If 
you  should  ever  come  to  Cambridge,  or  near  heeul-quarters,  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  a  person  so  favored  by 
the  Muses,  and  to  whom  nature  has  been  so  liberal  and  beneficent  in  her  dispensations.  I  am,  with  great 
respect,  your  obedient,  humble  servant,  Geo.  Washington." 

*  "  I  have  not  been  able  to  find,"  says  Mr.  Sparks, "  among  Washington's  papers,  the  letter  and  poem  addrcaaod  to  him."  Her 
lines  "  On  the  Death  of  Whitfield,"  "  Farewell  to  America,"  and  kindred  pieces,  exhibit  considerable  poetic  talent  The  follow, 
ing  is  a  specimen  of  her  verse,  written  before  she  was  twenty  years  of  age.    It  is  extracted  from  a  poem  on  "  Imagination.' 

*'  Though  winter  frowns,  to  fancy's  raptured  eyes 
The  fields  may  flourish  and  gay  scenes  arise ; 
The  frozen  deeps  may  break  their  iron  bands, 
And  bid  their  waters  murmur  o'er  their  sands ; 
Fair  Flora  may  resume  her  fragrant  reign. 
And  widi  her  flowery  riches  deck  the  plain ; 
SyWanus  may  diffuse  his  honors  round. 
And  all  ^  forests  may  with  leaves  be  crown'd ; 
Showers  may  descend,  and  dews  their  gems  disclose, 
And  nectar  sparkle  on  die  blooming  rose." 

In  1773,  when  she  was  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  a  volume  of  her  poems  was  published  in  London,  dedicated  to  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon.  They  give  evidence  of  quite  extensive  reading  and  remarkable  tenacity  of  memory,  many  of  diem  abounding 
with  fine  allusions  to  freedom,  her  favorite  theme.  Afker  the  death  of  her  master,  in  1776,  she  married  a  man  of  her  own  color, 
but  who  was  gready  her  inferior.  His  name  was  Peters.  She  died  in  Boston,  in  extreme  poverty,  on  tiie  5di  of  December, 
1794,  aged  nearly  fisrty-one  years. 
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Tlw-Rtedsaet  Houh."    Dcwrlpciaci  of  Ihp  Plun  bf  die  Booumi  RiedeHL    AnHUUon  ofllwgBDiiliiBBcaiifPbilU*')  PoMtt. 

.  A  few  lodf  above  the  leiidence  of  Profeanr  Longfellow  is  the  hoiite  in  which  the  Bmnf- 
wick  general,  the  Baron  Riedesel,  and 
his  family  were  quartered,  dunng  the 
Btay  of  the  captive  army  of  Burgoyne 
in  the  vieinity  of  Boston.  I  was  not 
aware,  when  I  visited  Cambridge,  that 
the  old  mansion  was  still  ia  existetice; 
but,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, I  am  able  to  present  the  feat- 
ures of  its  southern  front,  with  a  de- 
scription. In  style  it  is  very  much 
like  that  of  Washington's  head-quar- 
ters, and  the  general  appearance  of 

the  grounds  around  is  similar.      It  is  

shaded    by   noble    linden- trees,    and 

adorned  with  shrubbery,  presenting  to  the  eye  all  the  attractions  noticed  by  the  Baroness  of 

Kiedesel  ia  her  charming  Letters.'     Upon  a  window-pane  on  the    west  side  of  the  house 

'  This  is  rrom  a  pencil  sketch  by  Mr.  Longrellow.  I  sm  also  indebled  to  him  for  the  rsc-simile  of  the 
autograph  of  the  Buvnen  of  Riedesel.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  i  b  placed  berore  the  t  in  spelling  Ibe 
name.  I  have  heretofore  given  it  with  the  (  first,  which  is  acnording  to  the  orthography  in  Bargoyne'* 
Slate  of  the  Expedition,  &d.,  wherein  I  sappoaed  it  was  spelled  coirectljr.  This  natograph  shows  it  to  be 
erroneous.     Mr.  Longrollow's  beautiful  poem,  "The  Open  Window,"  refers  to  this  mansion. 

*  She  thas  writes  respecting  her  removal  from  a  peasant's  hoeie  on  Wintar  Hill  to  Cambridge,  and  her 
residence  there : 

"  We  passed  three  weeks  in  this  place,  and  were  then  tnuisfeired  to  Cambridge,  where  we  were  lodged 
in  one  of  the  best  houses  of  (he  place,  which  belonged  to  Royalists.  Seven  families,  who  were  connected 
by  relationship,  or  lived  in  great  intimacy,  had  here  forms,  gardens,  and  Splendid  mansions,  and  not  far  off 
orchards,  and  the  buildings  were  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  each  other.  The  owners  bad  been  in 
Ibe  habit  of  assembling  every  aFtemoon  in  one  or  aflolber  of  these  houses,  and  of  diverting  themselves  with 
mosio  or  dancing,  and  lived  in  affluence,  in  good  hanior,  and  withoat  care,  nnlit  Ibis  unfortunate  war  at  onoe 
dispersed  them,  and  transrormcd  all  their  houses  into  solilary  abodes,  except  two,  the  proprielois  of  whiob 
were  also  soon  obliged  to  make  their  escape. 

"On  the  3d  of  Jane,  17T8, 1  gave  a  ball  and  supper,  in  celebration  of  my  husband's  birthday.  I  had 
invited  all  oar  generals  and  oQicers,  and  Mr.  andVMrs.  Carter.  General  Burgojne  sent  ns  an  apology,  aTler 
he  hod  made  us  wait  for  bim  till  eight  o'clock.  He  had  always  some  excuse  tor  not  visiting  ns,  until  he 
was  about  departing  for  England,  when  he  came  and  made  mo  many  apologies,  to  which  I  roAde  no  other 
reply  than  that  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  if  he  had  pot  himself  lo  onj  inconvenience  for  onr  sake.  The 
daiice  lasted  long,  and  we  hod  an  excellent  snpper,  to  which  more  than  eighty  persons  sat  down.  Oar 
yard  and  garden  were  illuminated.  The  ting's  birth-day  falling  on  the  next  day,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
company  should  not  separate  before  his  majesty's  health  was  dranh  ;  which  was  done,  with  feelings  of  the 
liveliest  attachment  to  his  person  and  interests.  Never,  I  believe,  was  'God  Save  the  King'  sung  with 
more  enthusiasm,  or  with  feelings  more  sincere.     Our  two  eldest  girls  were  brought  into  the  room  to  see 

Hifl  faUowingcnrlfnuattefltiidaiiof  IbegMndneneuoflbepoemiof  PhiUiilsprlDtadlnllia  prfifu  lo  tba  Tolnue.  Blmy  vf 
■iia  Dunaa  will  be  rscognliad  ■■  prDmkwnt  la  Uw  RenluaoD. 

"  To  THB  Pdsiic— Ai  It  hu  been  reiKitedly  lufr^Htsd  to  Uia  psbUiher.  bj  penaai  who  hare  seen  dH  DiiniDKrlpi.  ibst 
BDiiiben  mrnld  bo  mdj  to  nupect  Ibe;  wen  not  reallT  ■>»  wiltlDp  of  PbUlli,  ha  tau  pmnred  l)w  lonatrtng  >tteiMIIaD  fron 
Ibe  DiMC  reipHtablo  chsncwn  b  BoHon.  Itait  none  iniifat  b»g  Oh  IshI  froDnl  lot  diapnUng  Ibelr  orffjnsl ;  '  We.  wboee 
■uuf  nv  DiiderwrjIleB,  do  ■dsnre  tb«  world  thsl  IfaB  poeme  ipeclfied  In  Ibe  fblloTtng  page  were  (la  we  rtrHy  believe)  wrtttn 
_  ....  ^  ikegTO  firi,  wbo  was,  but  ■  lew  jeuv  nnce.  bruught  an  apculllTaled  barbariui  from  ATrica,  and  baa  erer 
' '-      -  1  alaie  lo  1  famllT  In  Ibli  town.   Slu  bH  lieen  examliMd  bf  aoma 

"'The  Han.  AnDuwOLivia,  Una,  Ontnut. 

•• '  Tbe  Hon.  TTHWiaa  Hubbard,  The  Rev.  Chariea  Cbaancey,  D.D, 

Tba  Hon.  Jobs  Ervlog,  The  Rar.  Halher  Rjlea,  D.D., 

The  Hon.  Janwa  Htta.  The  Rot,  Ed-»rd  Pembmon.  D.D, 

The  Hon.  Hairlaon  Gmy.  The  R«v.  Andrew  Eliot,  D  Dh 

The  Hon,  Jamea  Bowdota,  The  Rev.  aamoel  Cooper,  D.Ii„ 

John  Hancock,  Eaii.,  Tlie  Rev.  Ilr.  aamud  Hatbor. 

Joaepb  Greeti,Caq.,  The  Rev.  Mr.  John  Maarhead, 

BbOiard  Ctnf,  Eaq..  Mr.  John  Wbmtlc;  <ber  maalar).' ' 
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nt  "  WuUnpon  Elm.' 


tfU_ 


••sa 


may  be  seen  the  undoubted  autograph  of  that  accompluhed  woman, 
inscribed  with  a  diamond  point.     It  is  an  interesting  memento,  and  is  '^j 

preserved  with  great  caie.     The  annexed  is  a  fac  simile  of  it.  ,.    J\{ 

During  the  first  moments  of  the  soft  evening  twilight  I  sketched  the  \  j 

"  Washington  elm,"  one  of  the  ancient  ajiakvm,  of  the  primeval  forest, 
older,  probably,  by  %  half  century  or  more,  than  the  welcome  of  Samoset  to  the  white  set- 
tlers.    It  stands  upon  Washington  Street,  near  the  westerly  comer  of  the  Common, 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  circumstance  that,  beneath  its  broad  shadow.  General 
Washington  first  drew  his  sword  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Continental 
'  army.*'     Thin  lines  of  clouds,  glowing  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun 

like  bars  of  gold,  streaked  the  western  sky,  and  so  prolonged  the 
twilight  by  reflection,  that  I  had  ample  time  to  finish  my  drawing  before 
the  night  shadows  dimmed  the  paper. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  I  procured  a  chaise  to  visit  Charle*- 

1  and  Dorchester  Height^     I  rode  first  to  the  former  place,  and 

climbed  to  the  summit  of  the  great  obelisk  that  stands  upon  the  site 

of  the  redoubt  upon  Breed's  Hill.      As  I  ascended  the  steps  which 

lead  from  the  street  to  the  smooth  gravel-walks  upon  the  eminence 

e  "  Bunker  Hill  Monument"  stands,  T  experienced  a  feel- 

appointment  and  regret,  not  easily  to  be  expressed.     Be- 

fas  the  ^rrcat  memento,  huge  and  grand — all  that  palriotir 

A'JBh — hut  the  ditch  scooped  out  by  Preseott's 

toilers  on  that  starry  night  in  June,  and  the  moands  that  were 

upheaved  to  protect  them  from  the  shots  of  the  astonished  Brit- 

j  clfaced,  and  no  more  vestiges  remain  of  the  bandi- 


hose  honor  and  to  whose  memory  tbU  obelisk 

raised,  than  of  Roman  conquests  in  the  shad- 

of  Trajan's  Column^-of  the  naval  battles  of 

Nelson  around  his  monument 

'"  .  in  Trafalgar  Square,   or  of 

:h  victories  in  the  Place 

Vendome.     The  fofse  and 

the  breast-works  werr 

"     all    quite    prominent 

jl^'  when     the 

-•  .  foundation 

;  stone  of  the 

monument 


Ihe  illumination.    We  vers  all  deeply  moved,  and  proad  Vo  have  tfae  conre^a  to  display  snch  m 

ihe  raidat  of  our  enemies.     Even  Mr.  Carter*  could  not  forbear  participating  in  oar  enthusiasm.'' — iMWn 

and  Mtmoin  rilating  to  ihi  War  of  Jnurican  Iitdrptndena,  and  tht  Caplurt  of  tkt  Gtrman  IVeopi  at  Sar- 
atoga :  By  Madamt  Dt  Ritdittl. 

'  This  important  event  is  recorded  on  page  564,  vhere  a  ptctnre  iif  the  tree  is  ^ivGn. 

'  This  monument  stands  in  the  oenler  of  the  grounds  included  within  the  breasl-works  nr  the  old  redoobt 
on  Breed's  Hill.  Its  sides  are  precisely  parallel  with  those  of  (he  redoubt.  It  is  built  of  Qaincj  granite, 
and  is  two  hundred  and  iwentj-one  feel  in  height.  The  foundation  is  composed  of  nix  courses  of  stones, 
and  extends  twelve  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  base  of  the  shah.    The  tour  sides  of  Ihe  ronn- 


ni  which  she  hid  rteelicd  (rwn  thai  genllf 

nan  whDn  in  Albmy.  UiB  bardnru  KUBhl  ool  Mr.  ud  Mra  Curler  (who  wer«  111 

ring  In  BoKcHi)  oa  her  uTlTiI  lU  Canhridf!. 

1.  hat  her  haihwid  wm  WTengeftl  uid  ld«.- 

■n.*  pntriodc  ««]  of  Mr.CKtar  hKl  Bl-en  rtie  la  fbollili  ttorlei  rwpwanghlm. 

"Tfacy  •ecmed  lo  f«l  much  riwadihip  for 

m"  Hf.  Hiidwn.  De  RMeK] ,  ■  tfainBl..  .llfas  Hme  tim.,  thll  wicked  Mr.  C.rte 

linmrd  wiTrral  illlimtn  und  imal]  towni,  ■u-(r>tod  U  hli  coanlrJiDten  to  rnloffqi 

ir  ^nenli'  beadL  to  plcUs  diem,  und  Id  pai 

<l..^m  ia  Rnnll  iHimli.  nd.  a.  oRoD  U  Uh>  Engli.h  rtould  llg>in  bom  ■  Tilli,.  lo  , 

«d  Ih^  GDC  of  tfa«a  bu^l ;  but  U«l  era. 
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Description  of  Bunker  HUl  Monument    View  from  its  Chamber.    Its  Cofaatraction  and  Dedication.    ''Hancock"  and  "Adams.*' 

and  a  little  care,  directed  by  good  taste,  might  have  preserved  them  in  their  interesting 
state  of  half  ruin  until  the  passage  of  the  present  century,  or,  at  least,  until  the  sublime 
centenary  of  the  battle  should  be  celebrated.  Could  the  visitor  look  upon  the  works  of  the 
patriots  themselves,  associations  a  hundred-fold  more  interesting  would  crowd  the  mind,  for 
wonderfully  suggestive  of  thought  are  the 'slightest  relics  of  the  past  when  linked  with  noble 
deeds.  A  soft  green-sward,  as  even  as  the  rind  of  a  fair  apple,  and  cut  by  eight  straight 
gravel -walks,  diverging  from  the  monument,  is  substituted  by  art  for  the  venerated  irregu- 
larities mader  by  the  old  mattock  and  spade.  The  spot  is  beautiful  to  the  eye  untrained  by 
appreciating  afiection  for  hallowed  things ;  nevertheless,  there  is  palpable  desecration  that 
may  hardly  be  forgiven. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  the  monument,  for  extent,  variety,  and  beauty,  is  certainly  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world.  A  '*  York  shilling"  is  charged  for  the  privilege  of  ascending  the 
monument.  The  'view  from  its  summit  is  ^*  a  shilling  show"  worth  a  thousand  miles  of 
travel  to  see.  Boston,  its  harbor,  and  the  beautiful  country  around,  mottled  with  villages, 
are  spread  out  like  a  vast  painting,  and  on  every  side  the  eye  may  rest  upon  localities  of 
great  historical  interest.     Cambridge,  Roxbury,  Chelsea,  Quincy,  Medford,  Marblehead, 

Dorchester,  and  other  places,  where 

•  

dation  extend  aboat  fifty  feet  horizontally.  There  are  in  the  whole  pile  ninety  courses  of  stone,  six  of  them 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  eighty-four  above.  The  foundation  is  laid  in  lime  mortar ;  the  other 
parts  of  the  structure  in  lime  mortar  mixed  with  cinders,  iron  filings,  and  Springfield  hydraulic  cement. 
The  base  of  the  obelisk  is  thirty  feet  square ;  at  the  spring  of  the  apex,  fifteen  feet.  Ipside  of  the  shaft  is 
a  round,  hollow  cone,  the  outside  diameter  of  which,  at  the  bottom,  is  ten  feet,  and  at  the  top,  six  feet. 
Around  this  inner  shaft  winds  a  spiral  flight  of  stone  steps,  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  in  number.  In  both 
the  cone  and  shaft  are  numerous  little  apertures  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation  and  light.  The  observatory 
or  chamber  at  the  top  of  the  monument  is  seventeen  feet  in  height  and  eleven  feet  in  diameter.  It  has  four 
windows,  one  on  each  side,  which  are  provided  with  iron  shutters.  The  cap-piece  of  the  apex  is  a  single 
stone,  three  feet  six  inches  in  thickness  and  four  feet  square  at  its  base.     It  weighs  two  and  a  half  tons. 

Almost  fifty  years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  battle  before  a  movement  was  made  to  erect  a  com- 
memorative monument  on  Breed's  Hill.  An  association  for  the  purpose  was  founded  in  1824;  and  to  give 
eclat  to  the  transaction,  and  to  excite  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  work.  General  La  Fayette,  then  "  the  na- 
tion's guest,"  was  invited  to  lay  the  corner-stone.  Accordingly,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1825,  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  battle,  that  revered  patriot  performed  the  interesting  ceremony,  and  the  Honorable  Daniel 
Webster  pronounced  an  oration  on  the  occasion,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people.  Forty 
survivors  of  the  battle  were  present ;  and  on  no  occasion  did  La  Fayette  meet  so  many  of  his  fellow-soldiers 
in  our  Revolution  as  at  that  time.  The  plan  of  the  monument  was  not  then  decided  upon ;  but  one  by  Solo- 
mon WiUard,  of  Boston,  having  been  approved,  the  present  structure  was  commenced,  in  1 827,  by  James 
Savage,  of  the  same  city.  In  the  course  of  a  little  more  than  a  year,  the  work  was  suspended  on  account 
of  a  want  of  funds,  about  fifty-six  thousand  dollars  having  then  been  collected  and  expended.  The  work 
was  resumed  in  1834,  and  again  suspended,  within  a  year,  for  the  same  cause,  about  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars more  having  been  expended.  In  1840,  the  ladies  moved  in  the  matter.  A  fair  was  announced  to  be 
held  in  Boston,  and  every  female  in  the  United  States  was  invited  to  contribute  some  production  of  her  own 
hands  to  the  exhibition.  The  fair  was  held  at  Faneuil  Hall  in  September,  1840.  The  proceeds  amounted 
to  sufficient,  in  connection  with  some  private  donations,  to  complete  the  structure,  and  within  a  few  weeks 
suVsequently,  a  contract  was  made  with  Mr.  Savage  to  finish  it  for  forty-three  thousand  dollars.  The  last 
stone  of  the  apex  was  raised  at  about  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  July,  1 842.  Edward  Games, 
Jr.,  of  Charlestown,  accompanied  its  ascent,  waving  the  American  flag  as  he  went  up,  while  the  interest- 
ing event  was  announced  to  the  surrounding  country  by  the  roar  of  cannon.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1843, 
the  monument  was  dedicated,  on  which  occasion  the  Honorable  Daniel  Webster  was  again  the  orator,  and 
vast  was  the  audience  of  citizens  and  military  assembled  there.  The  President  of  the  United  States  (Mr. 
Tyler),  and  his  whole  cabinet,  were  present. 

In  the  top  of  the  monument  are  two  cannons,  named,  respectively,  **  Hancock"  and  "  Adams,"  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company.  The  '*  Adams"  was  burst  by  them 
in  firing  a  salute.     The  following  is  the  inscription  upon  the  two  guns : 

"SACRED  TO  LIBERTY. 

"  This  is  one  of  four  cannons  which  constituted  the  whole  train  of  field-artillery  possessed  by  the  British 
colonies  of  North  America  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  This  cannon 
and  its  fellow,  belonging  to  a  number  of  citizens  of  Boston,  were  used  in  many  engagements  daring  the 
war.     The  other  two,  the  property  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  were  taken  by  the  enemy. 

"  By  order  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  May  19th)  1788." 
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VIenr  firom  Bonkar  HOI  MonomeDt         The  Put  nd  die  PrcMOI.        Dorcbetter  Heights.        Conditianof  the 

''The  old  Continentals, 
In  their  ragged  regimentals, 
Falter'd  not," 

and  the  nameroue  sites  of  small  fortifications  which  the  student  of  history  can  readily  call 
to  mind.  In  the  far  distance,  on  the  northwest,  rise  the  higher  peaks  of  the  White  Mount- 
ains of  New  Hampshire  ;  and  on  the  northeast,  the  peninsula  of  Nahant,  and  the  more  re- 
mote Cape  Anne  may  he  seen.  Wonders  which  present  science  and  enterprise  are  devel- 
oping and  forming  are  there  exhibited  in  profusion.  At  one  glance  from  this  lofty  obserra- 
tory  may  be  seen  seven  rail-roads,*  and  many  other  avenues  connecting  the  city  with  the 
country ;  and  ships  from  almost  every  region  of  the  globe  dot  the  waters  of  the  harbor. 
Could  a  tenant  of  the  old  grave-yard  on  Copp's  Hill,  who  lived  a  hundred  years  ago,  when 
the  village  upon  Tri-mountain  was  fitting  out  its  little  armed  flotillas  against  the  French  in 
Acadia,  or  sending  forth  its  few  vessels  of  trade  along  the  neighboring  coasts,  oc  occasionally 
to  cross  the  Atlantic,  come  forth  and  stand  beside  us  a  moment,  what  a  new  and  wonderful 
world  would  be  presented  to  his  vision !     A  hundred  years  ago  ! 

"  Who  peopled  all  the  city  streets 
A  hundred  years  ago  ? 
Who  fillM  the  ohurch  with  faces  meek      * 
A  hundred  years  ago  ?" 

They  were  men  wise  in  their  generation,  but  ignorant  in  practical  knowledge  when  com- 
pared with  the  present.  In  their  wildest  dreams,  incited  by  tales  of  wonder  that  spiced  the 
literature  of  their  times,  they  never  fancied  any  thing  half  so  wonderful  as  our  mighty  dray- 
horse, 

*'  The  black  steam-engine !  steed  of  iron  power — 
The  wond'rous  steed  of  the  Arabian  tale, 
Lanch'd  on  its  course  by  pressure  of  a  touch — 
The  war-horse  of  the  Bible,  with  its  neck 
Grim,  clothed  with  thunder,  swallowing  the  way 
In  fierceness  of  its  speed,  and  shouting  out, 
*  Ha !  ha  i^*     A  little  water,  and  a  grasp 
Of  wood,  sufficient  for  its  nerves  of  steel. 
Shooting  away,  *  Ha  1  ha  T  it  shouts,  as  on 
It  gallops,  dragging  in  its  tireless  path 
Its  load  of  fire."  x 

I  lingered  in  the  chamber  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  as  long  as  time  would  allow, 
and  descending,  rode  back  to  the  city,  crossed  to  South  Boston,  and  rambled  for  an  hour 
among  the  remains  of  the  fortifications  upon  the  heights  of  the  peninsula  of  Dorchester. 
The  present  prominent  remains  of  fortifications  are  those  of  intrenchments  cast  up  during  the 
war  of  1812,  and  have  no  other  connection  with  our  subject  than  the  circumstance  that 
they  occupy  the  site  of  the  works  constructed  there  by  order  of  Washington.  These  were 
greatly  reduced  in  altitude  when  the  engineers  began  the  erection  of  the  forts  now  in  ruins, 
which  are  properly  preserved  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  They  occupy  the  summits  of  two 
hills,  which  command  Boston  Neck  on  the  lef^,  the  city  of  Boston  in  front,  and  the  harbor 
on  the  right.  Southeast  from  the  heights,  pleasantly  situated  among  gentle  hills,  is  the 
village  of  Dorchester,  so  called  in  memory  gf  a  place  in  England  of  the  same  name,  whence 
many  of  its  earliest  settlers  came.  The  stirring  events  which  rendered  Dorchester  Heights 
famous  will  be  noticed  presently. 

I  returned  to  Boston  at  about  one  o'clock,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  visit- 
ing places  of  interest  within  the  city — ^the  old  South  meeting-house,  Faneuil  Hall,  the  Prov- 
ince House,  and  the  Hancock  House,  all  delineated  and  described  in  preceding  pages.     I  am 

^  When  I  visited  Boston,  in  1848,  it  was  estimated  that  two  hundred  and  thirty  trains  of  cars  went  dailj 
over  the  roads  to  and  from  Boston,  and  that  more  than  six  millions  of  passengers  were  conveyed  in  them 
during  the  preceding  year. 

'  Job,  xxxix.,  24,  25. 
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Chantrr^'i  Widhkifton, 


Ddebted  to  John  Hancock,  Esq.,  nephew  of  the  patriot,  and  pTesent  proprietor  and  occupant 
of  the  "Hancock  HouBe,"  on' Beacon  Street,  for  polite  altentionB  while  visiting  his  interesting 


raansion,  and  for  infonnation  i 
cerning  matters  that  have  passed 
under  the  eye  of  his  experience  of 
threescore  years.  He  has  many 
mementoes  of  his  eminent  kins- 
man, and  among  them  a  beanti- 
fully-executed  miniature  of  him, 
painted  in  London,  in  1761,  while 
he  was  there  at  the  coroaatioa  of 
George  ITI.  He  also  owns  the 
original  portrait  of  Governor  Han- 
cock, of  which  the  engraving  on 
page  515  is  a  copy. 

Near  Mr,  Hancock's  residence 
is  the  State  Hau^e,  a  noble  struc- 
ture upon  Beacqn  Hill,  the  cor- 
net-stone of  which  was  laid  in 
1795,  by  Governor  Samuel  Ad> 
ams,  'Bssisted  by  Paul  Revere, 
mastcroflheAfasonic  grand  lodge. 
There  I  sketched  the  annexed 
picture  of  the  colossal  statue  of 
Washington,  by  Chantrey,  whit 


stands  in  the  open  center  of  the 
first  story ;  also  the  group  of 
trophies  from  Bennington,  that 
hang  over  the  door  of  the  Senate 
chamber.'  Under  these  trophies, 
in  a  gilt  frame,  is  a  copy  of  the 
reply  of  the  Massachusetts  Assem- 
bly to  General  Stark's  letter,  that 
accompanied  the  presentation  of 
the  trophie*.  It  was  writtenfifty 
years  ago. 

Al\er  enjoying  the  view  from 
tho  top  of  the  State  House  a 
while,  1  walked  to  Gopp'i  Hill,  a 
little  east  of  Charlealown  Bridge. 
at  the  north  end  of  the  town, 
where  I  tarried  until  sunset  in 
the  ancient  burying-ground.  The 
earhcst  name  of  this  i 
was  Snow  Hill.  It  v 
quenlly  named  after  i 
William  Copp."  It  . 
the  possession  of  the  Ancient  and 


Honorable  Artillery  Company  by  mortj^age  ;  and  when,  in  1775,  they  were  forbidden  by 
Gage  to  parade  on  the  Common,  they  went  to  this,  their  own  ground,  and  drilled  in  defi- 
ance of  his  threats.     The  fort,  or  battery,  that  was  built  there  by  the  British,  just  before 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  stood  near  its  southeast  brow,  adjoining  the  burying-ground.     The 
remains  of  many  eminent  men  repose  in  that  little  ceme- 
tery.     Close  by  the  entrance  is  tho  vault  of  tho  Mother  _    ,.Mpr^f--     'j 
family.     It  is  covered  by  a  plain,  oblong  structure  of 
brick,  three  feet  high  and  about  six  feet  long,  upon  which 
is  laid  a  heavy  brown  stone  slab,  with  a  tablet  of  slate, 
bearing  the  names  of  the  principal  tenants  below.' 
fy^-^_          I  passed  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day  in  the 

"<*■      rooms   of  the   Massachusetts   Historical    Society,  j-,    "■■. '^^.  _«'■''■ 

where  every  faoility  was  afforded  me  by  Mr.  Felt,  the  MA-nuu*  v-aobk 

librarian,  for  examining  the  assemblage  of  things  curious 
collected  there.*     The  printed  books  and  manuscripts,  relating  principally  to  Ameiioan  his- 

'  See  map  OD  page  295. 

'  Thii  is  apictcreofChantrej'snatue,  which  is  mnde  of  Italian  marble,  andct 

*  On  Bome  of  the  old  maps  of  Bostoo  it  is  called  Corpit  Hill,  the  m 
from  the  circamstanoe  of  a  buiying-groand  bein;;  there. 

*  The  followii^  is  the  inscriptiDn  upon  the  sbile  tablet :  "  The  Reverend  Dootort  Ihomue,  Cotton,  an) 
Siunael  Mather  were  iuterred  in  this  vault. 


I  died  August  27,  1723,  M.  84. 


Feb. 


-  65. 


*  This  soricty  was  inoorporated  laFebmary,  1794.  The  avowed  oI^eotorH.^  organiiMion  is  to  collect, 
preearve,  and  conunanicale  materials  for  a  complete  bislorj  of  ihia  country,  and  an  account  of  alt  valuab'e 
eflbrti  of  human  industiy  and  ingenuity  from  the  beginning  of  iu  acltlement.  Between  twenty  and  thirtji 
BOtavo  volumes  of  its  "  Collections"  have  been  published. 
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tt  HlHoriul  Socia^. 


Colgoial  ind  other  ReHcn 


lutograph  letter  of  that     /T*  "Pvi      1^  S*/* 

ac-Bimile  of  hia  writing     (^(7/^77^    // tXX*'^'^^^- 


tory,  are  numerout,  »re,  and  valuable.     There  is  alio  a  rich  depcwitoiy  of  the  aulographB 
of  tJie  Pilgrim  fathera  and 

their  inunediate  descend-      ,,(■/,.  -    _/t /v.  r^/i.^-— <»- 

ante.  There  are  no  le»  »^^*^  Jw^  ^rr^.U.y^  *»  -  ^Z^jL^CltCuZ^k 
than  twenty-five  large  folio  volume,  of  "^  f^*'/^^  T^  u^.«*^  W -«  «ta*K 
valuable  m.uuwript  letter,  and  other  9-  '^S'-X^  "  y t-Jt^vl  "**t^«'"/« 
documents ;  beeidon  which  are  mx  thick  ft^^  ^yo.  *^'.  ^  '"'■'  *'.  *1'^  - . 
quarto  manuMript  volume. — a  comment-  it- n  *ura>  f^<n-\  oinv^s'^'''^'^'^^^f*- 
■  aiy  on  the  holy  Scripture. — in  the  band-writing  of  ^^  "^  ■  l^-fft . 
Cotton  Mather.  From  a 
singular  man  the  annexed  fac-.i 

and  signature  i.  givea.      Among  the  portrait,  in  the  kath«'i  Wmimo. 

pabinet  of  the  wciety  are  tboM  of  Governor  Winslow, 

.uppoBcd  to  have  been   painted   by  Vandyke,  Increase  Mather,  and  Peter  Faneuil.  the 
founder  of  Faneuil  Hall. 

I  had  the  plea.ure  of  meeting,  at  the  rooms  of  the  uciety,  that  indefatigable  antiquary, 
•  Dr.  Webb,  widely  known  as  the  American  correspondent  of 

.   ..     .  the  "Danish  Society  of  Northern  Antiquarian."  at  Copenha- 

gen. He  wa.  sitting  in  the  chair  that  once  belonged  to  Gov- 
ernor Winslow,  writing  upon  the  desk  of  the  speaker  of  the 
colonial  AsMmbly  of  MassachuKtt.,  around  which  the  warm 
debates  were  carried  on  concerning  American  liberty,  from  the 
time  when  Jamee  Oti.  denounced  the  Writ,  of  Auistance,  nu- 
til  Governor  Gage  adjourned  the  Auerably  to  Salem,  in  1774. 
Hallowed  by  such  associations,  the  desk  is  an  interesting  relic 
Dr.  Webb's  familiarity  with  the  collections  of  the  society,  and 
his  kind  attentions,  greatly  facilitated  my  search  among  the  six 
thousand  article,  for  thing,  curious  connected  with  my  subject. 
c'iJiijLf  "'"■°*'  and  made  my  brief  visit  far  more  profitable  to  myself  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been.  Among  the  relics  preserved  a 
r  that  belonged  to  Govenior  Carver,  very  similar  in  its  appearance  to 
the  ancient  one  delineated  on  page  438  ;  the  .word  of 
Miles  Standi.h  ;  the  huge  key  of  Port  Royal  gate ;  a 
sam/p-pan,  that  belonged  to  Metaoomet,  or  King  Philip  ; 
and  the  .word  reputed  to  have  been  used  by  Captain 
Cbureh  when  he  cut  off  that  unfortunate  .achem's  head. 
The  dieh  is  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  wrought 
out  of  an  elm  knot  with  great  skill.  The  sword  i.  very 
rude,  and  was  doubtless  made  by  a  black.mith  of  the  colony.  The  handle  is 
a  roughly- wrought  piece  of  aah,  and  the  guard  is  made  of  a  wrought-iron 
plate.  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  death  of  Philip  will  be  noticed 
hereafter. 

I  lingered  in  the  room,  of  the  society,  copying  and  sketching,  with  busy 
hand.,  until  after  one  o'clock.  An  urgent  call  beckoning  me  homeward,  I  de* 
parted  in  the  car.  for  Norwich  and  New-London  between  two  and  three 
o'clock  in  the  aftenioon,  regretting  that  my  tarry  in  the  city  of  the  Pilgrims 
was  neccuarily  so  brief,  and  that  I  was  obliged  to  forego  the  pleantres  of  a 
visit  to  the  neighboring  villages,  all  of  which  are  auociated  with  events  of  the 
Revolution.  Before  departure  let  us  revert  to  the  history  of  Boston  s 
qiient  to  the  battle  of  Bunker  HiU.  That  event  waa  but  the  beginning  of  the  stirring  scenes 
nf  the  siege,  which  terminated  in  success  for  the 


the  chai 


N?^ 


Cm)»c»'«Bwo«i 


'  This  dealt  ii  madf  of  uh.     The  semicircular  front  is  aboiil  Ihrp"  feci  in  Jitmieler.     The  chair,  whj 
beloDged  to  Governor  Wipslow,  i«  otEDglish  oak.     It  was  luaJe  in  1614. 
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Appotntmem  of  a  Commander-in-chiof  of  Uie  Continental  Army.         Washington's  acceptance  of  the  Office.         His  Modeatj, 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1775,  two  days  before  the  Bunker  Hill  battle,  the  Continental 
Congress,  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  resolved  **  That  a  general  be  appointed  to  command  all 
the  Continental  forces,  raised  or  to  be  raised  for  the  defense  of  American  liberty;"  also,  ''That 
five  hundred  dollars  per  month  be  allowed  for  the  pay  and  expenses  of  the  general."'  The 
most  difficult  question  then  to  be  decided  was  the  choice  of  the  man  for  the  responsible  of- 
ifice.  Military  men  of  much  experience  were  then  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  army  be- 
leaguring  Boston,  and  by  the  common  consent  of  the  New  England  colonies  General  Arte- 
mus  Ward  was  the  commander-in-chief  It  was  conceded  that  he  did  not  possess  all  the 
requisites  of  a  skillful  and  judicious  commander,  so  essential  for  the  service ;  yet,  it  being 
doubtful  how  the  New  England  people,  and  particularly  the  soldiery,  would  relish  the  su- 
percession  of  General  Ward  by  another,  Congress  was  embarrassed  respecting  a  choice. 
The  apparent  difficulty  was  soon  overcome  by  the  management  of  the  New  England  dele- 
gation. The  subject  of  the  appointment  had  been  informally  discussed  two  or  three  days 
before,  and  John  Adams  had  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  provincial  troops  at  Boston  as  a 
Continental  Army.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  he  expressed  his  intention  to  pro- 
pose a  member  from  Virginia  for  the  office  of  generalissimo.  All  present  understood  the 
person  alluded  to  to  be  Colonel  George  Washington,  whose  cpmmanding  military  talents,  as 
displayed  in  the  service  of  Virginia,  and  his  capacity  as  a  statesman,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Congress  of  1774,  had  made  him  exceedingly  popular  throughout  the  land.  Acting  upon 
this  suggestion,  Thomas  Johnson,  a  delegate  from  Maryland,  nominated  Colonel  Washing- 
ton, and  by  a  unanimous  vote  he  was  elected  commander-in-chief  On  the  opening  of  the 
session  on  the  following  morning,  President  Hancock  communicated  to  Washington,  j^].  ^j 
officially,  a  notice  of  his  appointment.  He  rose  in  his  place,  and  signified  his  ac-  ^™' 
ceptance  in  a  brief  and  truly  patriotic  reply.*  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Edward  Rutledge,  and 
John  Adams  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draught  a  commission  and  instructions  for  the 
preneral ;  these  were  given  to  him  four  days  afterward.*     Four  major  generals,  eight  brig- 

*  Journals  of  Congress,  i.,  Ill,  112. 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  his  reply : 

^'  Mr.  President, — Though  I  am  truly  sensible  of  the  high  honor  done  me  in  this  appointment,  yet  I  feel 
great  distress,  from  a  consciousness  that  my  abilities  and  military  experience  may  not  be  equal  to  the  ex- 
tensive and  important  trust.  However,  as  the  Congress  desire  it,  I  will  enter  upon  the  momentous  duty, 
and  exert  every  power  I  possess  in  thoir  service,  and  for  the  support  of  the  glorious  cause.  I  beg  they  will 
accept  my  most  cordial  thanks  for  this  distinguished  testimony  of  their  approbation.  But,  lest  some  unlucky 
event  should  happen  unfavorable  to  my  reputation,  I  beg  it  may  be  remembered,  by  every  gentleman  in 
this  room,  that  I  this  day  declare,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not  think  myself  equal  to  the  command  I 
am  honored  with.  As  to  pay,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  die  Congress  that,  as  no  pecuniary  consideration 
could  have  tempted  me  to  accept  the  arduous  employment  at  the  expense  of  my  domestic  ease  and  happi- 
ness, I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  profit  from  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact  account  of  my  expenses.  Those,  I 
doubt  not,  they  will  discharge,  and  that  is  all  I  desire.'* 

His  expressions  of  distrust  in  his  own  ability  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  by  the  acceptance  of  the  ap- 
pointment were  heartfelt  and  sincere.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  dated  the  day  after  his  appointment,  he  said, 
'^  Yon  may  believe  me,  my  dear  Patsy  [the  familiar  name  of  Martha],  when  I  assure  you,  in  the  most  sol- 
emn manner,  that,  so  far  from  seeking  the  appointment,  I  have  used  every  endeavor  in  my  power  to  avoid 
it,  not  only  from  my  unwillingness  to  part  with  you  and  the  family,  but  from  a  consciousness  of  its  being  a 
trust  too  great  for  my  capacity ;  and  that  I  should  enjoy  more  real  happiness  in  one  month  with  you  at 
home  than  I  have  the  most  distant  prospect  of  finding  abroad,  if  my  stay  were  to  be  seven  times  seven 
years.''     Washington  was  at  this  time  forty-three  years  of  age. 

'  His  commission  was  in  the  following  words : 

"  To  Gkorob  Washinoton,  Esq. — ^We,  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  your  patriotism,  valor, 
conduct,  and  fidelity,  do,  by  these  presents,  constitute  and  appoint  3rou  to  be  general  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  United  Colonies,  and  of  all  the  forces  now  raised,  or  to  be  raised  by  them,  and  of 
all  others  who  shall  voluntarily  offer  their  services,  and  join  the  said  army  for  the  defense  of  American  lib- 
erty, and  for  repelling  every  hostile  invasion  thereof;  and  you  are  hereby  vested  with  full  power  and  au- 
thority to  act  as  you  shall  think  foi*  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  service.  And  we  do  hereby  strictly  charge 
and  require  all  officers  and  soldiers  under  your  command  to  be  obedient  to  your  orders,  and  diligent  in  the 
exercise  of  their  several  duties.  And  we  do  also  enjoin  and  require  you  to  be  careful  in  executing  the 
great  trust  reposed  in  yon,  by  causing  strict  discipline  and  order  to  be  observed  in  the  army,  and  that  the 
boldiers  be  duly  exercised,  and  provided  with  all  convenient  necessaries.     And  you  arc  to  regulate  you 
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adien,  and  one  adjutant  geoeral  were  appointed,'  and  the  pay  of  the  several  officers  was 
agreed  upon.* 

Washington  lefl  Philadelphia  for  the  camp  at  Cambridge  on  the  2l3t  of  June, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  2d  of  July,  lie  was  every  where  greeted  with  eathusiasni 
by  crowds  of  people,  and  public  bodies  extended  to  him  all  the  deferencB  dno  to  his  exalted 
lank.  He  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  25th,  eswuled  by  a  company  of  light  horse  from 
Philadelphia.  Governor  Tryon  arrived  from  England  on  the  same  day,  and  the  same  es- 
cort received  both  the  distinguished  men.  There  Washington  first  heard  of  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill.  He  held  a  brief  conference  with  General  Schuyler,  and  gave  that  ollicer 
directions  concerning  his  future  operations.  Toward  evening,  on  the  26lh.  he  left  New 
York,  unJer  the  eseorl  of  several  military  companies,  passed  the  night  at  KingHbridge.  at 
the  upper  end  of  Monhattan  or  York  Island,  and  the  next  morning,  bidding  adieu  to  the 
Philadelphia  light  horse,  pressed  on  toward  Boston,  He  reached  Watertown  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d  of  July.  The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  presided  over  by  Jamet 
Warren,  was  id  session,  and  voted  him  a  congratulatory  address.     Major-general  Lee,  who 

accompanied  him.  also  received  an 
address  from  that  body.  They  ar- 
rived at  Cambridge  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  al^crnoon,  and  Washington 
established  his  head-quarters  at  the 
house  prepared  for  him,  delineated 
on  page  555. 

On  the  morainfr  of  the  3d  of 
Jul)',   at   about   nine   o'clock,  the 
troops  at  Cambridge  were  drawn 
np  in  order  upon  the  Common  to 
receive  the  commander-in' chief     Accom- 
panied by  the  general  ofEcers  of  the  army 
\i-liu  were  present,  Washington  walked  from 
ills  qaarters  to  the  great  elm-tree  that  now 
:it  the  north  end  of  the  Commou,  and,  under 
^^j^^_p  .  ..miow  of  its  broad  covering,  stepped  a  few 

*  jK^  "*'  ji;ii-i-  ill  front, made  somo  remarks,  drew  his  sword. 

./4||^^B  and  formally  took  command  of  the  Continental  army. 

' '  K  I  i]P^     That  was  an  Auspicious  act  for  America  ;  and  the  love  and  reverence 
The  WiSHiKOToK  elb.'    which  oll  fell  for  him  on  that  occasion  never  waned  during  the  eight 
long  years  of  the  conflict.     When  he  resigned  that  commission  into  the 
hands  of  Congress  at  Annapolis,  not  a  blot  was  visible  upon  the  fair  escutcheon  of  his  char- 
acter ;  like  Samuel,  he  could  boldly  "  testify  his  integrity'"  in  all  things. 


oondoct  in  enery  reippct  bj  the  rales  and  discipline  or  war  (as  here  piven  yoo),  and  puDCloally  to  observe 
and  follow  siinh  orders  and  directions,  from  time  to  lime,  as  jou  shall  reeeire  from  tbts  or  a  fatare  Con- 
gress of  these  United  Colonics,  or  committee  of  Congress.  This  commission  is  lo  cootinne  in  force  nntil 
revoked  bj  this  or  a  future  Congress.     Signed,  John  Hakcoce,  PrttUUnl." 

The  original  of  this  eammission,  with  other  relics  of  ibe  illustrious  chief,  is  earefullj  preserved  in  a  g\tar 
eve,  in  a  room  of  Ihe  Patent  OfRce  boilding  at  Washington  City. 

'  The  n&mes  of  these  several  ofHoers  are  contained  in  a  noto  on  page  190. 

'  The  pay  of  the  several  officers  was  as  follows,  per  month:  major  general,  8166,  and  when  actinjj  in 
a  separate  department,  8330  ;  brigadier  genera],  Sl2S  ;  adjota.nt  general,  Si  25  ;  cDmmis.inry  funeral,  8S0: 
quarter-master  general.  880;  his  deputy,  S40 ;  paymaster  general,  8100;  his  deputy,  850;  chief  engi- 
neer, S(iO ;  three  aids-de-camp  for  (he  general,  each,  833 ;  his  secrclarj,  866 ;  comraissary  of  the  mui- 
tera,  840. 

*  The  hODse  seen  in  this  sketch  Is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Cambridge,  having;  been  bnilt  about  1750.  ll 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Moore  family  about  seventy-five  yenr^ ,  Since  I  visited  Cambridge  I  bale 
been  informed  (hat  a  Mrs.  Moore  was  still  living  there,  who,  from  the  window  of  that  house,  saw  the  cere- 
aaooy  of  Washiegton  taking  oommand  of  the  army.  <  I  Samuel,  zii.,  3. 
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Washington  called  a  council  of  war  on  the  9  th.  It  was  composed  of  the  major  j^^. 
generals  and  the  brigadiers,  and  the  object  of  the  council  was  to  consult  upon  future  ^^^• 
operations.  The  commander-in-chief  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  composed  of  ^a 
mixed  multitude  of  men  of  every  sort,  from  the  honest  and  intelligent  citizen,  possessed  of 
property  and  station,  to  the  ignorant  knave,  having  nothing  to  lose,  and  consequently  every 
thing  to  gain.  Organization  had  been  ejected  in  a  very  slight  degree,  and  thorough  disci- 
pline was  altogether  unknown.  Intoxication,  peculation,  falsehood,  disobedience,  and  disre- 
spect were  prevalent,  and  the  punishments  which  had  been  resorted  to  were  quite  ineffectual 
to  produce  reform.*  It  was  estimated  by  the  Council  that,  from  the  best  information  which 
could  be  obtained,  the  forces  of  the  enemy  consisted  of  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  efiect- 
ive  men,  while  the  Americans  had  only  about  fourteen  thousand  fit  for  duty.'  It  was  unan- 
imously decided  by  the  Council  to  maintain  the  siege  by  strengthening  the  posts  around  Bos- 
ton, then  held  by  the  Americans,  by  fortifications  and  recruits.  It  was  also  agreed  that,  if 
the  troops  should  be  attacked  and  routed  by  the  enemy,  the  places  of  rendezvous  should  be 
Wales's  Hill,  in  the  rear  of  the  Roxbury  lines ;  and  also  that,  at  the  present,  it  was  '*  in- 
expedient to  fortify  Dorchester  Point,  or  to  oppose  the  enemy  if  he  should  attempt  to  take 
possession  of  it." 

Some  riflemen  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  enlisted  under  the 
orders  of  Congress,  and  led  by  Daniel  Morgan,  a  man  of  powerful  frame  and  sterling  cour- 
age, soon  joined  the  camp.'  Upon  their  breasts  they  wore  the  motto  "Liberty  or  Death.'' 
A  large  proportion  of  them  were  Irishmen,  and  were  not  very  agreeable  to  the  New  En- 
glanders.  Otho  Williams,  aflerward  greatly  distinguished,  was  lieutenant  of  one  of  the 
Maryland  companies.     Both  these  men  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier. 

The  first  care  of  the  commander-in-chief  was  to  organize  the  army.^  lie  arranged  it 
into  three  grand  divisions,  each  division  consisting  of  two  brigades,  or  twelve  regiments,  in 

^  These  punishments  consisted  in  pecuniary  fines,  standing  in  the  pillory,  confinement  in  stocks,  riding 
a  wooden  horse,  whipping,  and  drumming  out  of  the  regiment. 

'  The  following  return  of  the  army  was  made  to  Adjutant-general  Gates  on  the  19th  of  July : 
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'  These  men  attracted  much  attention,  and  on  account  of  their  sure  and  deadly  aim,  they  became  a  ter- 
ror to  the  British.  Wonderful  stories  of  their  exploits  went  to  England,  and  one  of  the  riflemen,  who  was 
carried  there  a  prisoner,  was  gazed  at  as  a  great  curiosity. 

*  The  following  general  order  was  issued  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  day  after  W^hington  took  command 
of  the  army : 

*^  The  Continental  Congress  having  now  taken  all  the  troops  of  the  several  colonies,  which  have  been 
raised,  or  which  may  be  hereafter  raised  for  the  support  and  defense  of  the  liberties  of  America,  into  their 
pay  and  service,  they  are  now  the  troops  of  the  United  Provinces  of  North  America  ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  all  distinction  of  colonies  will  be  laid  aside,  so  that  one  and  the  same  spirit  may  animate  the  whole, 
and  the  only  contest  be,  who  shall  render,  on  this  great  and  trying  occasion,  the  most  essential  service  to 
the  great  and  common  cause  in  which  we  are  all  engaged.  It  is  required  and  expected  that  exact  disci- 
pline be  observed,  and  due  subordination  prevail  through  the  whole  army,  as  a  failure  in  these  most  essen- 
tial points  must  necessarily  prodaoe  extreme  hazard,  disorder,  and  confusion,  and  end  in  shameful  disap- 
pointment and  disgrace.  TJie  general  most  earnestly  requires  and  expects  a  due  observance  of  those  articles 
of  war,  established  for  the  government  of  the  army,  which  forbid  profane  cursing,  swearing,  and  drunken- 
ness ;  and  in  like  manner,  he  requires  and  expects  of  all  officers  and  soldiers,  not  engaged  on  actual  duty, 
a  punctual  attendance  on  divine  service,  to  implore  the  blessings  of  Heaven  upon  the  means  used  for  our 
safety  and  defense.** 

This  brief  order  may  be  regarded  as  a  model.  In  a  few  words,  it  evokes  harmony,  order,  the  exeroise 
of  patriotism,  morality,  sobriety,  and  an  bumble  reverence  for  and  t^liance  upon  Divine  Providence.  It 
includes  all  the  essential  elements  of  good  government.  These  principles  were  the  moral  bonds  of  union 
that  kept  the  little  Continental  army  together  during  the  dreary  years  of  its  struggle  for  the  mastery. 
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which  the  troop*  from  the  aame  colony,  an  far  a>  practicable,  were  brought  together.  The 
right  wing,  under  Major-general  Ward,  coDBtsted  of  two  brigades,  commaaded  by  G«nera.U 
Thomaa  nod  Spencer,'  and  wbb  stationed  at  Roibury  and  its  nutb^rn  dependencieii.  The 
left  wing  wu  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Lee,  and  conilEted  of  the  brigades  of 
Sullivan  and  Greene.  The  former  wa«  stotioned  upon  Winter  Hill ;  the  latter  upon  Pros- 
pect Hill.  The  center,  stationed  at  Cambridge,  was  commanded  by  General  Futnam,  and 
consisted  of  two  brigades,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  Heath,  and  the  other  by  a  sen- 
ior officer,  of  less  rank  than  that  of  brigadier.  Thomas  Mifflin,  who  accompanied  Wash- 
ington from  Philadelphia  aa  aid-de-camp,  was  made  quarter- master  general.     Joseph  Trom- 
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'  Joseph  Sfenceb  served  as  a  major  and  colooel  during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  He  was  ft  natire  oTEasl 
Haddam,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  was  bom  in  1714.  He  was  with  the  Contioealal  army  in  the  expedi- 
tion agwnst  Rhode  Island,  in  ITTS,  and  assisted  in  SnUivan's  retreat.  He  soon  afterward  resigned  hli 
commission,  and  left  the  aimy,  when  he  was  chosen  to  be  a  delegate  in  Congress  from  his  native  stste.  He 
died  at  East  Haddam  in  Jsniuu;,  1789,  aged  ssTenty-tlve  yean.  General  Seth  Pomeroy,  who  was  ap- 
pointed with  Spencer  and  others,  refused  to  serve,  and  Spencer  took  rank  next  to  Pntoam  in  the  army  at 
Boston.  This  removed,  in  a  degree,  the  dJIGoulty  that  was  apprehended  in  settling  the  tank  of  some  oT  the 
officers.     By  this  arrangement,  General  Thomas,  who  was  Ward's  lieutenant  general,  was  made  the  Qnt 
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bull,  a  Bon  of  the  patriot  governor  of  Connecticut,  was  appointed  commissary  general,  and 
upon  Joseph  Reed,  of  Philadelphia,  was  bestowed  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  commander'* 
in-chief  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  Reed  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  succeeded 
in  office  by  Robert  H.  Harrison,  a  Maryland  lawyer. 

The  relative  position  of  the  belligerent  armies  was,  according  to  a  letter  written  by  Wash- 
ington to  the  President  of  Congress,  on  the  1 0th  of  July,  as  follows  :  the  British  were 
strongly  intrenched  on  Bunker  Hill,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  chief  place  of  action 
on  the  17  th  of  June,  with  their  sentries  extending  about  one  hundred  and  fifly  yards  beyond 
the  narrowest  point  of  Charlestown  Neck.  Three  British  floating  batteries  were  in  the 
Mystic  River  near  Bunker  Hill,  and  a  twenty-gun  ship  was  anchored  below  the  ferry-place 
between  Boston  and  Charlestown.  They  had  a  battery  upon  Copp*s  Hill  in  Boston,  and 
the  fortifications  upon  the  Neck,  toward  Roxbury,  were  strengthened.  Until  tho  8th,  the 
British  advance  guards  occupied  Brown's  Buildings,  about  a  mile  from  Roxbury  meeting- 
house. On  that  day  a  party  from  General  Thomas's  camp  surprised  the  guard,  drove  them 
in,  and  burned  the  houses.  The  bulk  of  the  army,  commanded  by  Greneral  Howe,  lay  upon 
Bunker  Hill ;  and  the  light  horse,  and  a  corps  of  Tories,  remained  in  Boston.    . 

The  Americans  had  thrown  up  intrenchments  on  Winter  and  Prospect  Hills,  in  full  view 
of  the  British  camp,  which  was  only  a  mile  distant.  Strong  works  were  also  thrown  up  at 
Roxbury,  two  hundred  yards  above  the  meeting-house.  Strong  lines  were  made  across 
from  the  Charlestown  Road  to  the  Mystic  River,  and  by  connecting  redoubts,  there  was  a 
complete  line  of  defense  from  that  river  to  Roxbury.' 

A  letter  written  by  the  Reverend  William  Emerson,  a  chaplain  in  the  army,  a  few  days 
after  Washington's  arrival,  gives  the  following  life-like  picture  of  the  camp  :  <*  New  lords, 
new  laws.  The  generals,  Washington  and  Lee,  are  upon  the  lines  every  day.  New  orders 
from  his  excellency  are  read  to  the  respective  regiments  every  morning  after  prayers.  The 
strictest  government  is  taking  place,  and  great  distinction  is  made  between  oflicera  and  sol- 
diers. Every  one  is  made  to  know  his  place,  and  keep  in  it,  or  to  be  tied  up  and  receive 
thirty  or  forty  lashes,  according  to  his  crime.  Thousands  are  at  work  every  day  from  four 
till  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  is  surprising  how  much  work  has  been  done.  The 
lines  are  extended  almost  from  Cambridge  to  the  Mystic  River ;  so  that  very  soon  it  will  be 
morally  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  get  between  the  works,  except  in  one  place,  which  i^ 
supposed  to  be  left  purposely  unfortified,  to  entice  the  enemy  out  of  their  fortresses.  Who 
would  have  thought,  twelve  months  past,  that  all  Cambridge  and  Charlestown  would  be 
covered  over  with  American  camps,  and  cut  up  into  forts  and  intrenchments,  and  all  the 
lands,  fields,  and  orchards  laid  common — ^ho^rses  and  cattle  feeding  in  the  choicest  mowing 
land,  whole  fields  of  com  eaten  down  to  the  ground,  and  large  parks  of  well-regulated  lo- 
custs cut  down  for  fire-wood  and  other  public  uses.  This,  I  must  say,  looks  a  little  melan- 
choly. My  quarters  are  at  the  foot  of  the  famous  Prospect  Hill,  where  such  preparationR 
are  made  for  the  reception  of  the  enemy.  It  is  very  diverting  to  walk  among  the  camps. 
They  are  as  difierent  in  their  form  as  the  owners  are  in  their  dress,  and  every  tent  is  a  por- 
traiture of  the  temper  and  taste  of  the  persons  who  encamp  in  it.  Some  are  made  of  boards, 
and  some  of  sail-cloth  ;  some  partly  of  one  and  partly  of  the  other.  Again,  others  are  madi* 
of  stone  or  turf,  brick  or  brush.  Some  are  thrown  up  in  a  hurry ;  others  are  curiously 
wrought  with  doors  and  windows,  done  with  wreaths  and  withes,  in  the  manner  of  a  basket. 
Some  are  your  proper  tents  and  marquees,  looking  like  the  regular  camp  of  the  enemy.  In 
these  are  the  Rhode  Islanders,  who  are  furnished  with  tent  equipago  and  every  thing  in 
the  most  exact  English  style.  However,  I  think  this  great  variety  rather  a  beauty  than  a 
blemish  in  the  army.'" 

While  Washington  was  organizing  the  Continental  army,  Congress  was  active  in  tho 

^  The  reader  will  more  clearly  understand  the  relative  position  of  the  hostile  forces  and  their  respective 
fortifications,  by  a  oarefnl  examination  of  the  map  on  the  preceding  page.  It  shows  the  varioos  works 
thrown  up  daring  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1775,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1776. 

'  Spark's  Lift  and  WriHngi  of  Wa$hington  (Appendix),  iii.,  491. 
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adoption  of  measures  to  strengthen  his  hands,  and  to  organize  civil  government.  Acting 
upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York,  we  have  already  observed 
Juntos,  (^^^«  p&ge  316)  that  Congress  authorized  the  emission  of  bills  of  credit.  Articles 
1775.  of  war  were  agreed  to  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  on  the  6th  of  July  a  Declaration 
was  issued,  setting  forth  the  cause  and  necessity  for  taking  up  arms.  A  firm  but  respectful 
petition  to  the  king  was  drawn  up  by  John  Dickinson,  the  author  of  *'  Letters  of  a  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer,"  &c.,  and  adopted  on  the  8th  ;  and  addresses  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  Canada,  and  Jamaica,  were  adopted  in  the  course  of  the  month.  The  In- 
dians were  not  overlooked  ;  it  was  important  to  secure  their  neutrality  at  least ;  and  three 
boards  for  Indian  affairs  were  constituted  :  one  for  the  Six  Nations  and  other  northern 
tribes ;  a  second  for  the  Cherokees,  at  the  South ;  and  a  third  for  the  intervening  nations, 
on  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Already  some  Stockbridge  Indians,  from 
Massachusetts,  near  the  New- York  line,  the  last  remnant  of  the  tribes  of  Western  New  En- 
gland, were  in  the  camp  at  Boston  ;  and  Kirtland,  the  missionary  among  the  Six  Nations  of 
New  Yoric,  was  making  overtures  to  the  Oneidas  and  the  Mohawks.  Congress  also  estab- 
lished a  post-office  system  of  its  own,  extending  in  its  operations  from  Falmouth  (now  Port- 
land, Maine)  to  Savannah,  and  westward  to  remote  settlements.  Dr.  Franklin  was  ap- 
pointed post-master  general.*  An  army  hospital  for  the  accommodation  of  twenty  thousand 
men  was  established.  At  its  head  was  placed  Dr.  Benjamin  Church,  of  Boston,  till  this 
time  a  brave  and  zealous  compatriot  of  Warren  and  his  associates.  Soon  after  his  appoint- 
ment he  was  detected  in  secret  correspondence  with  Gage.  He  had  intrusted  a  letter, 
written  in  cipher,  with  his  mistress,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  British  commander.  It  was 
found  upon  her ;  she  was  taken  to  head-quarters,  and  there  the  contents  of  the  letter  were 
deciphered,  and  the  defection  of  Dr.  Church  established.  He  was  found  guilty,  by  a  court 
martial,  of  criminal  correspondence  with  the  enemy.  Expulsion  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Massachusetts,  and  close  confinement  in  Norwich  Jail,  in  Connecticut,  by  order 
of  the  general  Congress,  speedily  followed.  His  health  failing,  he  was  allowed  to  leave  the 
country.  He  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  ;  but  the  vessel  that  bore  him  was  never  afterward 
heard  from.  His  place  in  the  hospital  was  filled  by  Dr.  John  Morgan,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Medical  School  in  Philadelphia.  Church  was  the  first  traitor  to  the  American  cause. 
The  New  England  colonies,  sustained  by  the  presence  of  a  strong  army,  labored  energet- 
ically in  perfecting  their  civil  governments.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  as  we  have 
observed,  were  always  democratic,  and  through  the  energy  of  Trumbull,  the  governor  of  the 
former,  that  colony  took  an  early,  bold,  and  commanding  stand  for  freedom.  Nor  was  the 
latter  colony  much  behind  her  democratic  colleague.  Benning  Wentworth,  governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  having  lost  all  political  power,  shut  himself  up,  for  two  months,  in  Fort 
William  and  Mary  at  Portsmouth,  during  which  time  his  house  was  pillaged  by  a  mob. 
He  prorogued  the  Assembly  in  July,  and  then  fled  to  Boston  for  safety.  Massachusetts 
organized  a  House  of  Representatives  under  the  original  charter ;  and  as,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  that  charter,  the  executive  authority  devolved  upon  the  Council  in  the  absence 
>  of  the  governor  and  his  lieutenant,  that  body,  chosen  on  the  21st  of  July,  assumed 
such  authority.  Such  continued  to  be  the  government  of  the  colony  until  the  adop- 
tion of  a  state  constitution  in  1780.  A  single  executive  committee  was  constituted,  vested 
with  all  the  powers  hitherto  exercised  by  the  several  committees  of  correspondence,  inspec- 
tion, and  safety.  'This  consolidation  produced  far  greater  efficiency.  Of  the  civil  and  mil- 
itary operations  of  other  colonies  I  shall  write  hereafter ;  for  the  present,  let  us  view  the 
progress  of  events  at  Boston. 

'  In  the  General  Post-office  at  Washington  city  I  saw,  several  years  ago,  the  book  in  which  Franklin 
kept  his  post-office  accounts.  It  is  a  common,  half-bonnd  folio,  of  three  quires  of  coarse  paper,  and  con- 
tained all  the  entries  for  nearly  two  years.  The  first  entry  was  November  17,  1776.  Now  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  of  the  largest-sized  ledgers  are  required  annually  for  the  same  purpose ;  the  number  of  con- 
tractors and  other  persons  having  accounts  with  the  office  being  over  thirty  thousand.  There  are  about 
one  hundred  clerks  employed  in  the  department. 
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During  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  and  throughout  the  autumn,  the  helligerents  con- 
tinually menaced  each  other,  bu^  neither  appeared  ready  for  a  general  engagement.  The 
British  were  awaiting  reoenforcements,  and  the  Americans  were  too  feeble  in  ^  men,  disci- 
pline, and  munitions  of  war,  to  make  an  assault  with  a  prospect  of  success.  Several  skir- 
mishes occurred,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions  a  general  battle  was  apprehended. 

The  declaration  of  Congress,  setting  forth  the  causes  and  the  necessity  for  taking,  up  arras, 
was  read  by  President  Langdon,*  of  Harvard,  before  the  army  at  Cambridge,  on  the  15th 
of  July.  On  the  1 8th,  it  was  read  to  the  division  under  General  Thomas,  at  Rox- 
bury,  and  also  to  the  troops  under  Putnam,  upon  Prospect  Hill.  At  the  close  of  the 
reading  a  cannon  was  fired,  three  hearty  cheers  were  given  by  the  army,  and  the  flag  that 
was  presented  to  Putnam  a  few  days  before  was  unfurled.'  **  The  Philistines  on  Bunker 
Hill,"  said  the  JSssex  Gazette,  in  its  account  of  the  afiair,  "  heard  the  shouts  of  the  Israel- 
ites, and  being  very  fearful,  paraded  themselves  in  battle  array."  The  20th  was  observed 
as  a  day  of  fasting  by  the  whole  army.  On  the  30th  (Sunday),  five  hundred  British  troops 
inarched  over  Charlestown  Neck,  and  built  a  slight  breast-work ;  at  the  same  time  a  Brit- 
ish floating  battery  was  rowed  up  the  Charles  River.  Another  party  of  troops  sallied  out 
toward  Roxbury,  drove  in  the  American  sentinels,  and  set  fire  to  a  tavern.  Frequent  ex- 
cursions were  made  by  both  parties  to  the  islands  in  the  harbor,  and  skirmishes,  sometimes 
severe,  were  the  consequences.  These  things  kept  the  two  armies  on  the  alert,  and  disci- 
plined them  in  habits  of  vigilance. 

British  cruisers  kept  the  New  England  coast,  from  Falmouth  to  New  London,  in  a  state 
of  continual  alarm.  They  were  out  in  every  direction,  seeking  plunder  and  endeavoring  to 
supply  the  camp  with  fresh  provisions.  Lieutenant  Mowatt,  commander  of  a  British  brig,' 
made  a  descent  upon  Gloucester,  Cape  Anne,  and  attempted  to  land.  He  was  repulsed, 
after  he  had  thrown  several  bombs  into  the  town  without  serious  effect.  Sto-  August  i3. 
nington,  in  Connecticut,  was  bombarded  for  a  day ;  two  men  were  killed,  and  September  ao. 
the  houses  were  much  shattered.  In  October,  Mowatt  was  sent  to  Falmouth  (now  Port- 
land, in  Maine),  to  obtain  a  supply  of  provisions  from  the  inhabitants,  and  to  demand  a  sur- 
render of  their  arms.  They  refused  obedience,  and  boldly  defied  him ;  whereupon,  after 
giving  time  sufficient  for  the  women  and  children  to  leave  the  town,  he  bombarded  and  set 
it  on  fire.  It  contained  about  five  hundred  buildings,  and  presently  a  large  portion  of  them 
were  in  fiames.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  houses,  and  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-eight  stores  and  other  buildings  were  destroyed  ;  but  the  resolute  inhabitants 
maintained  their  ground,  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  prevented  his  landing.  Bristol,  on  the 
east  side  of  Narragansett  Bay,  and  other  towns  in.  the  neighborhood,  were  visited  in  like 
manner  by  the  depredators.  These  wanton  cruelties  excited  intense  indignation,  and  the 
American  troops  that  environed  Boston  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  attacking  the  op- 
pressors of  their  countrymen. 

The  Americans,  as  a  countervailing  measure,  fitted  out  cruisers,  and  in  a  short  time  each 
colony  had  a  navy  board.  These  privateers  became  very  formidable  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
extent  of  British  depredations  along  the  coast  was  greatly  lessened.  Washington  sent  out 
five  or  six  armed  vessels  to  intercept  supplies  coming  into  the  port  of  Boston,  and  some  im- 
portant captures  were  made.  Some  of  the  American  naval  officers  proved  very  inefficient. 
Captain  Manly,  almost  alone,  at  that  time,  sustained  the  character  of  a  bold  and  skillful 
commander,  and  he  and  his  crew  did  good  service  to  the  cause.  They  bravely  maintained 
their  position  off  Boston  Harbor,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  captured  three  valuable 

'  Reverend  Samael  Langdon  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  gradtiated  at  Harvard  in  1740.  He  snooeeded 
Mr.  Locke  as  president  of  that  institution,  in  1774.  On  account  of  a  lack  of  urbanity,  he  was  disliked  by 
the  students,  who  made  his  situation  so  disagreeable  that  he  resigned  the  presidency  in  1780.  In  1781, 
at  Hampton  Fall,  New  Hampshire,  he  resumed  his  ministerial  labors,  in  which  he  continued  faithful  until 
his  death.     This  event  occurred  on  the  29th  of  November,  1797,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 

'  This  was  the  flag  before  alluded  to,  which  bore  on  one  side  the  motto  "^n  apptal  to  Heaven^^^  and  on 
the  other  '^  Q;ai  tranttulitj  auttinety 
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vessels,  one  of  which  was  laden  with  heavy  guns,  mortars,  and  intrenching  tools — a  valu- 
able prize  for  the  Americans  at  that  time.  Only  thirteen  days  before,  Washington  wrote  to 
Congress,  « I  am  in  very  great  want  of  powder,  lead,  mortars,  indeed  most  sorts  of  military 
stores."  Captain  Manly  supplied  hijp  more  promptly  and  bountifully  than  Congress  could 
do.  The  finest  of  the  mortars  was  named  Congress,  and  placed  in  the  artillery  park  at 
Cambridge. 

Manly  soon  became  a  terror  to  the  British, 
and  the  Falcon  sloop-of-war,  Captain  Linzee, 
was  sent  out  to  attempt  to  seize  him.  He 
was  chased,  in  company  with  a  schooner,  into 
Gloucester  Harbor.  The  schooner  was  seiz- 
ed by  the  enemy.  Manly  ran  his  brig  ashore. 
Linzee  fired  more  than  three  hundred  guns, 
and  sent  barges  of  armed  men  to  take  the 
brig ;  but  the  crew  and  the  neighboring  mili- 
tia behaved  so  bravely  that  Linzee  was  re- 
pulsed, having  lost  nearly  halfiiis  men.  Man- 
ly*s  vessel  was  got  ofi*  without  much  damage, 
and  was  soon  cruising  again  beneath  the  pine- 
tree  flag.' 

Early  in  August,  Washington  discov- 
ered that  a  great  mistake  had  been 
made  in  reporting  to  him  the  condition  of  the 
commissariat,  in  the  article  of  powder.  <*Our 
situation,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  Congress,  *Mn 
the  article  of  powder,  is  much  more  alarming 
than  I  had  the  most  distant  idea  of"     **  In- 

« 

stead  of  three  hundred  quarter-casks,"  wrote 
Reed,  "we  have  but  thirty -two  barrels." 
Powder-mills  were  not  yet  in  successful  oper- 
ation in  the  province,  and  great  uneasiness  prevailed  lest  the  enemy  should  become  acquaint- 
ed with  their  poverty.  Vessels  were  fitted  out,  on  private  account,  to  go  to  the  West  In- 
dies for  a  supply  of  powder.  The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  pro- 
hibiting a  waste  of  powder  in  shooting  birds  or  for  sports  of  any  kind,  and  every 
precaution  was  adopted  to  husband  the  meager  supply  on  hand. 
Although  Washington  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  make  an  assault  upon  Boston,  he  was 
prepared  to  receive  an  attack  from  the  enemy,  and  was  anxious  for  such  an  event.  For 
weeks  it  had  been  rumored  that  the  British  intended  to  make  a  sortie  in  full  force :  and, 
finally,  the  25th  of  August  was  designated  as  the  day  selected  for  the  demonstration.  It 
was  understood  that  Earl  Percy  was  to  have  the  command  of  Boston  Neck,  where  he  ex- 
pected tp  retrieve  the  hoftors  which  he  lost  in  his  retreat  from  Lexington.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  British  were  daily  practicing  the  maneuvers  of  embarking  and  debarking,  and 
every  movement  indicated  an  intention  to  make  an  efibrt  to  break  up  the  circumvallating 
line  of  provincials  that  hemmed  them  so  closely  in. 

On  Saturday  night,  the  26th  of  August,  General  Sullivan,  with  a  fatigue  party  of 

one  thousand  men,  and  a  guard  of  two  thousand  four  hundred,  marched,  in  imitation 

of  the  feat  of  Prescott^s,  to  Plowed  Hill  (now  Mount  Benedict),  within  point  blank  shot  of 


Thx  Pikx-trkk  Flao.> 


August  12. 


*  Bradford's  History  of  Massachutetts,  P^g  75. 

*  This  engraving  is  a  reduced  copy  of  a  vignette  on  a  map  of  Boston,  pablished  in  Paris  in  1776.  The 
London  Chronicle,  an  anti-ministerial  paper,  in  its  issue  for  January,  1776,  gives  the  following  description 
of  the  flag  of  an  American  cruiser  that  had  been  captured :  "  In  the  Admiralty  office  is  the  flag  of  a  provin- 
cial privateer.  The  field  is  white  bunting ;  on  the  middle  is  a  green  pine-tree,  and  upon  the  opposite  side 
is  the  motto,  ^Appeal  to  Heaven,^  " 
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Fortiflcatiom  on  Plowed  Hill.  Heavy  Bombardment  Condition  of  Troopa  and  People  m  Beaton. 

the  enemy's  batteries  on  Bunker  Hill,  and  before  morning  cast  up  such  intrenehments  as  af- 
forded excellent  protection  against  the  cannons  of  the  British.  Washington  hoped  this  ma- 
neuver would  bring  on  a  general  action,  and  he  rejoiced  to  hear  the  cannonade  that  opened 
upon  the  American  works  in  the  morning,  from  Bunker  Hill  and  a  ship  and  two  floating 
batteries  in  the  Mystic.  More  than  three  hundred  shells  were  thrown  by  the  enemy  on  that 
occasion.^  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  powder  the  cannonade  was  not  returned.  A  nine 
pKiunder,  planted  on  a  point  at  the  Ten  Hills  Farm,  played  so  ^fiectually  against  the  float- 
ing batteries  that  one  of  them  was  sunk  and  the  other  silenced.  The  British  cannonade 
ceased  at  night.  In  the  morning,  troops  were  observed  to  be  drawn  up  on  Bunker  Hill,  as 
if  for  marching.  Washington  now  expected  an  attack,  and  sent  five  thousand  men  to  Plowed 
HilP  and  to  the  Charlestown  Boad.  It  was  a  bold  challenge  for  the  enemy,  but  he  pru- 
dently refused  to  accept  it.  For  several  days  he  fired  a  few  cannon  shots  against  the  Amer- 
ican works,  but,  perceiving  them  to  be  ineffectual,  he  ceased  all  hostilities  on  the  10th  of 
September.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Continental  army  received  seven  hundred 
pounds  of  powder  from  Rhode  Island  ;  "  probably  a  part,"  says  Gordon,  "  of  what  had  been 
brought  from  Africa."" 

The  close  investment  of  Boston  by  troops  on  land  and  privateers  at  sea  began  to  have  a 
serious  effect  upon  the  officers,  troops,  and  people  in  the  city.^  They  had  an  abundance  of 
salt  provision,  but,  being  unaccustomed  to  such  diet,  many  fell  sick.  Gage,  doubtless,  spoke 
in  sentiment,  if  not  in  words,  as  Freneau  wrote  : 

"  Three  weeks,  ye  gods !  Day,  three  long  years  it  seems 
Since  roast  beif  I  have  touched,  except  in  dreams. 
In  sleep,  choice  dishes  to  my  view  repair ; 
Waking,  I  gape,  and  champ  the  empty  air. 
Sayris  it  just  that  I,  who  rule  these  bands, 
Should  live  on  husks,  like  rakes  in  foreign  lands  ? 
Come,  let  us  plan  some  project  ere  we  sleep. 
And  drink  destruction  to  the  rebel  sheep. 
On  neighboring  isles  uncounted  cattle  stray ; 
Fat  beeves  and  swine— an  ill-defended  prey — 
These  are  fit  'visions  for  my  noonday  dish ; 
These,  if  my  soldiers  act  as  I  could  wish, 
In  one  short  week  would  glad  your  maws  and  mine ; 
On  mutton  we  will  sup— on  roast  beef  dine." 

Midnight  Musimos*,  or,  a  Taip  to  Boston,  1775. 

In  daily  apprehension  of  an  attack  from  the  provincials,  and  the  chances  for  escape  hourly 
diminishing,  they  experienced  all  the  despondency  of  a  doomed  people.  Gage  was  convinced 
that  the  first  blow  against  American  freedom  had  been  struck  in  the  wrong  place,  and  that 
the  position  of  his  troops  was  wholly  untenable.  He  had  been  re-enforced  since  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  but  the  new-comers  were  a  burden  rather  than  an  aid  ;  for  he  had  the  sa- 
gacity to  perceive  that  twice  the  number  of  troops  then  under  his  command  were  insufficient 
to  efiectually  disperse  the  Continental  army,  backed,  as  it  was,  by  other  thousands  ready  to 
step  from  the  furrow  to  the  intrenchment  when  necessity  should  call.  Idleness  begat  vice, 
in  various  forms,  in  his  camp,  and  inaction  was  as  likely  as  the  weapons  of  his  enemy  to 
decimate  his  battalions.*     Much  annoyance  to  the  British  officers  was  produced  by  the  cir- 

^  During  this  cannonade,  Adjutant  Mumford,  of  Colonel  Vamum's  Rhode  Island  regiment,  and  another 
soldier,  had  their  heads  shot  off,  and  a  rifleman  was  mortally  wounded. 

'  Bunker  Hill,  Plowed  Hill,  and  Winter  Hill  are  situated  in  a  range  from  east  to  west,  each  of  them  on 
or  near  the  Mystic  River. 

'  Early  in  1775,  two  vessels,  laden  with  New  England  rum,  sailed  from  Newport  to  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  rum  was  exchanged,  at  the  British  forts,  for  powder ;  and  so  completely  did  this  traffic  strip  the  for- 
tresses of  this  article,  that  there  was  not  an  ounce  remaining  that  could  be  taken  from  the  use  of  the  gar- 
risons.    This  maneuver  produced  a  seasonable  supply  for  the  provincials. 

*  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Boston,  on  the  28th  of  July,  was  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
three.     The  number  of  the  troops  was  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred. 

^  Most  of  the  soldiers  were  encamped  on  the  Common,  which  was  not,  as  now,  shaded  by  large  trees, 
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culation  of  hand- bill  addresses  among;  the  soldiers.  They  found  their  way  into  the  British 
camp  ;  how,  no  one  oould  tell.^  They  were  secret  and  powerful  emissaries ;  for  the  soldiers 
pondered  much,  in  their  idle  moments,  upon  the  plain  truths  which  these  circulars  contained. 
Every  thing  now  betokened  ruin  to  the  royal  cause.  Even  as  early  as  the  25th  of 
June,  Gage  said,  in  a  letter  to  Dartmouth,  when  giving  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
the  1 9th,  "  The  trials  we  have  had  show  the  rebels  are  not  the  despicable  rabble  too  many 
have  supposed  them  to  be  ;  and  I  find  it  owing  to  >  military  spirit  encouraged  among  them 
for  a  few  years  past,  joined  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  that  they  are 
not  otherwise.'*  Toward  the  close  of  July  he  wrote  despairingly  to  Lord  Dartmouth.  Ader 
averring  that  the  rebellion  was  general,  he  said,  "  This  province  began  it — ^I  might  say  this 
town  ;  for  here  the  arch  rebels  formed  their  scheme  long  ago."  He  spoke  of  the  disadvan- 
tageous position  of  the  troops,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  transferring  the  theater  of  oper- 
ations to  New  York,  where  *<  the  friends  of  government  were  more  numerous." 

The  few  patriots  who  remained  in  Boston  were  objects  of  continual  suspicion,  and  sub- 
ject to  insults  daily.  They  were  charged  with  sketching  plans  of  the  military  works,  tele- 
graphing with  the  provincials  by  signals  from  steeples,  and  various  other  acts,  for  which 
some  were  thrown  into  prison.  At  length  provisions  became  so  scarce,  and  the  plundering 
expeditions  sent  out  by  Gage  to  procure  fresh  food  were  so  unsuccessful,'  that  the  commander 
determined  to  make  arrangements  for  the  removal  of  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  firom 
the  town.  It  was  notified  that  James  Urquhart,  the  town  major,  would  receive  the  names 
Jaiy24,  of  those  who  wishcd  to  leave.  Within  two  days  more  than  two  thousand  names 
1775.  -were  handed  in,  notwithstanding  there  was  a  restriction  that  no  plate  was  to  be  car- 
ried away,  and  no  more  than  five  pounds  in  cash  by  each  person.  Many  people  of  property, 
who  would  gladly  have  left,  were  unwilling  to  do  so,  for  they  knew  that  what  property  re- 
mained would  become  a  prey  to  the  soldiery.  Of  those  who  departed,  many  women  quilted 
silver  spoons  into  their  garments.  Coin  was  smuggled  out  of  the  city  in  the  same  way. 
These  refugees  landed  principally  at  Chelsea,  and  scattering  over  the  country,  were  all  re- 
but exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun.  "  It  is  not  to  be  wondered,'*  said  a  letter-writer,  in  August, 
*'  that  the  fatigue  of  duty,  bad  accommodations,  and  the  use  of  too  much  spirits,  should  produce  fever  in 
the  camp.  The  soldiers  can  not  be  kept  from  rum.  Six-pence  will  buy  a  quart  of  West  India  rum,  and 
four-pence  is  the  price  of  a  quart  of  New  England  rum.  Even  the  sick  and  the  wounded  have  oftenoioth- 
ing  to  eat  but  salt  pork  and  fish." 

^  I  saw  one  of  these  hand-bills  among  the  Proclamations,  &c.,  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Societj- 
It  was  an  address  to  the  soldiers  who  were  about  embarking  for  America,  and  was  printed  in  London.  The 
writer,  in  speaking  of  the  course  of  the  provincials,  emphasizes,  by  italics,  printed  in  a  single  coaspicnous 
line,  the  expression, 

"  Be/ore  God  and  man  they  are  right  /" 

On  the  back  of  this  address  is  the  following  endorsement,  which  was  evidently  printed  in  this  country,  the 
type  and  ink  being  greatly  inferior  to  the  other.  It  alludes  to  the  two  camps ;  the  one  on  Prospect  Hill, 
under  Putnam  j  the  other  on  Bunker  Hill,  under  Howe. 


Peospect  Hill. 
I.  Seven  dollars  a  month. 
II.  Fresh  provisions,  and  in  plenty. 

III.  Health. 

IV.  Freedom,  ease,  affluence,  and  a  good  farm. 


Bunker  Hill. 
I.  Three-pence  a  day. 
II.  Rotten  salt  pork. 

III.  The  scurvy. 

IV.  Slavery,  beggary,  and  want. 


'  One  of  these,  in  August,  was  quite  successful.  In  the  neighborhood  of  New  London,  a  small  British 
fleet  obtained  eighteen  hundred  sheep  and  more  than  one  hundred  head  of  oxen.  Frothingham  (page  236) 
quotes  a  letter  from  Gage  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  in  which  this  important  fact  is  announced.  This  letter  was 
published,  and  in  the  anti-ministerial  London  Chronicle  the  following  impromptu  appeared : 

"  In  days  of  yore  the  British  troops 
Have  taken  warlike  kings  in  battle ; 
But  BOW,  alas  I  their  valor  droops. 
For  Gage  takes  nauglit  but—harmless  cattle. 

"  Britons,  with  grief  your  bosoms  strike  1 
Your  faded  laurels  loudly  weep ! 
Behold  your  heroes,  Quixotte  like. 
Driving  a  timid  flock  of— sheep  I' 
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ceived  with  the  open  arms  of  hospitality  every  where,  except  a  few  Tories  who  ventured  I'o 
leave  the  city.  These  were  treated  with  hitter  scorn,  and  there  were  many  martyrs  for 
opinion's  sake.  This  measure  was  a  great  relief  to  Gage  ;  and  the  capture,  about  that 
time,  of  an  American  vessel  laden  with  fresh  provisions,  made  food  quite  plentiful  in  the 
city  for  a  while. 

The  inactive  and  purely  defensive  policy  pursued  by  both  armies  became  exceedingly  on« 
erouB  to  Washington,  and  he  resolved,  if  expedient,  to  endeavor  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Con- 
gress, too,  became  impatieilt,  and  requested  Washington  to  attack  the  enemy  if  he  perceived 
any  chance  for  success.  The  commander-in-chief,  accordingly,  called  a  council  of  war  on 
the  11  th  of  September.  In  view  of  the  rapid  approach  of  the  time  when  the  term  of 
enlistment  of  many  of  the  troops  would  expire,  and  also  of  the  general  unfavorable  con- 
dition of  the  army,  Washington  desired  to  make  an  immediate  and  simultaneous  attack  upon 
the  city  and  the  camp  of  the  enemy  on  Bunker  Hill.  But  his  officers  dissented  ;  and  the 
decision  of  the  Council  was  *'  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  make  the  attempt  at  present."  Ten 
days  afterward,  Washington  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  President  of  Congress,  in  which,  aAer 
making  a  statement  which  implied  a  charge  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  that  body,  he  drew  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  army.  "  But  my  situation,*'  he  said,  "  is  inexpress- 
ibly distressing,  to  see  the  winter  fast  approaching  upon  a  naked  army,  the  time  of  their 
service  within  a  few  weeks  of  expiring,  and  no  provisions  yet  made  for  such  important  events. 
Added  to  these,  the  military  chest  is  totally  exhausted  ;  the  paymaster  has  not  a  single  dollar 
in  hand ;  the  commissary  general  assures  me  that  he  has  strained  his  credit  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  army  to  the  utmost ;  the  quarter-master  general  is  in  precisely  the  same  situa- 
tion ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  are  in  a  state  not  far  from  mutiny,  upon  a  deduc- 
tion from  their  stated  allowance.  I  know  not  to  whom  I  am  to  impute  this  failure  ;  but  I 
am  of  opinion  that,  if  the  evil  is  not  immediately  remedied,  and  more  punctuality  observed 
in  future,  the  army  must  absolutely  break  up."  Thus  we  perceive,  that  within  three  months 
after  his  appointment  to  the  chief  command,  Washington  had  cause  to  complain  of  the  tardy 
movements  of  the  general  Congress.  Throughout  the  war,  that  body  often  pressed  like  a 
dead  weight  upon  the  movements  of  the  army,  embarrassing  it  by  special  instructions,  and 
neglecting  to  give  its  co-operation  when  most  needed.  It  was  only  during  the  time  when 
Washington  was  invested  with  the  powers  of  a  military  dictator,  that  his  most^ brilliant  mil- 
itary achievements  were  accomplished. 

It  was  in  September  that  the  expedition  to  Quebec,  under  Arnold,  by  the  way  of  the  Ken- 
nebec, was  planned.  This  important  measure,  and  the  progress  and  result  of  the  expedition, 
have  already  been  noticed  on  pages  190  to  194  inclusive. 

Convinced  of  the  inefficiency  of  Gage,  and  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  rehellion,  the 
king  summoned  that  officer  to  England  to  make  a  personal  explanation  of  the  state  of  af- 
fairs at  Boston.     Gage  sailed  on  the  10th  of  October,  leaving  affiiirs  in  the  hands  of 
General  Howe.*     Before  his  departure,  the  Mandamus  Council,  a  number  of  the  prin- 


'  Thomas  Gage,  the  last  royal  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  a  native  of  England,  and  was  an  active 
officer  during  the  Seven  Years^  War.     He  was  appointed  Governor  of  Montreal  in  1760,  and,  at  the  de- 
parture of  Amherst  from  America,  in  1763,  was  commissioned  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  British  forces  in  America.     He  superseded  Hutchinson         /f^  y) 
as  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  enter  upon  the        if/f       ^  ^/^L/4  F^ 
duties  of  his  office  at  a  time  when  it  became  necessary  for  him,  as  a  faith-     ^  *^  •      sf^^*"^!^  V^*^ 
ful  servant  of  his  king,  to  execute  laws  framed  expressly  for  the  infliction 
of  chastisement  upon  the  people  of  the  capital  of  the  colony  over  which  ho 
was  placed.     From  that  date  his  public  acts  are  interwoven  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  times.     He  possessed  a  naturally  amiable  disposition,  and  his 

benevolence  often  outweighed  his  justice  in  the  scale  of  duty.  Under  other  circumstances  his  name  might 
have  been  sweet  in  the  recollection  of  the  Americans ;  now  it  is  identified  with  oppression  and  hatred  of 
freedom.  He  went  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1775,  where  he  died  in  April,  1787.  Gage  expected  to 
return  to  America  and  resume  the  command  of  the  army ;  but  ministers  determined  otherwise,  and  appointed 
General  Howe  in  his  place.  The  situation  was  offered  to  the  veteran  Oglethorpe,  the  founder  of  Georgia, 
but  as  he  would  not  accept  the  commission  unless  he  coald  go  to  the  Americans  with  assaraoces  from  gov- 
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cipal  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  several  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  country,  in  all  about 
seventy  persons,  addressed  him  in  terms  of  loyal  afiection,  amounting  to  panegyric.  It  w&s 
certainly  unmerited  ;  for  his  civil  administration  had  been  weak,  and  his  military  operations 
exceedingly  inefficient.  This  was  felt  by  all  parties.  His  departure  was  popular  with  the 
army  ;  and  the  provincials,  remembering  the  spirit  displayed  by  General  Howe  in  the  battle 
on  Breed's  Hill,  anticipated  a  speedy  collision.  Howe  was  superior  to  Gage  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  possessed  more  caution,  which  was  generally  found- 
ed upon  logical  deductions  from  fact.  Governed  by  that  cau- 
tion, he  was  quite  as  unwilling  as  Gage  to  attack  the  Amer- 
icans. He  remembered  the  disparity  in  numbers  on  the  17th 
of  June,  and  the  bravery  of  the  provincials  while  fighting  be- 
hind breast-works  cast  up  in  a  single  night.  He  properly  ar- 
gued that  an  army  of  the  same  sort  of  men,  fifteen  thousand 
strong,  intrenched  behind  breast-works  constructed  by  the  labor 
of  weeks,  was  more  than  a  match  for  even  his  disciplined  troops 
of  like  number,  and  prudently  resolved  to  await  expected  re-en- 
forcements from  Ireland  befbre  he  should  attempt  to  procure 
that  "  elbow-rooQi*'  which  he  coveted.'  In  the  mean  while,  he 
strengthened  his  defenses,  and  prepared  to  put  his  troops  into 
comfortable  winter  quarters.  He  built  a  strong  fort  on  Bunker 
Hill,'  and  employed  six  hundred  men  in  making  additional  for- 
tifications upon  Boston  Neck.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  hay- 
market,  at  the  south  end  of  the  city,  many  buildings  were  pull- 
ed down,  and  works  erected  in  their  places.  Strong  redoubts 
were  raised  upon  the  diflerent  eminences  in  Boston,  and  the  old 
South  meeting-house  was  stripped  of  its  pews  and  converted 
into  a  riding-school  for  the  disciplining  of  the  cavalry.*  This 
last  act  took  place  on  the  29  th  of  October,  and  the  desecration 
greatly  shocked  the  feelings  of  the  religious  community.  On 
October  30;  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^Y  Howc  issuod  three  proclamations,  which 
created  much  indignation,  and  drew  forth  retaliatory 


Bkitxsh  Fort  on  Bunkkr  Hiix. 
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eminent  that  strict  justice  should  be  done  them,  the  post  was  assi^rned  to  Howe.     This  was  a  tacit  admis- 
sion, on  the  part  of  ministers,  that  justice  to  the  Americans  formed  no  part  of  their  scheme. 

^  It  is  said  that  both  officers  and  soldiers  regarded  the  Americans  with  a  degree  of  superstitious  fear,  f(»r 
many  highly  exaggerated  tales  of  their  power  had  been  related.  Dr.  Thatcher  says  (Journal,  p.  38)  that, 
according  to  letters  written  by  British  officers  from  Boston,  some  of  them,  while  walking  on  Beacon  Hill  in 
the  evening,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Gage,  were  frightened  by  noises  in  the  air,  which  they  took  to  be  the 
whizzing  of  bullets.  They  left  the  hill  with  great  precipitation,  and  reported  that  they  were  shot  at  with 
air-guns.  The  whizzing  nOise  which  so  much  alarmed  these  valiant  officers  was  no  other  than  the  whiz- 
zing of  bugs  and  beetles  while  flying  in  the  air.  Trumbull,  in  his  MTingall,  thus  alludes  to  this  ludicrou» 
circumstance : 

**  No  more  the  British  colonel  runs 
From  whizzing  beetles  as  air-guns ; 
Thinlcs  horn-bugs  bullets,  or,  through  fears. 
Mosquitoes  takes  for  musketeers ; 
Hot  'scapes,  as  If  you'd  gain'd  supplies 
From  Beelzebub's  whole  host  of  flies. 
No  bug  these  warlike  hearts  appals ; 
They  better  know  the  sound  of  balls.** 

^  This  was  a  w^ll-built  redoubt.  The  parapet  was  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  broad ;  the  ditch  from  four- 
teen to  eighteen  feet  wnde,  and  the  banquet  about  four  feet  broad.  The  galleries  and  parapet  before  them 
were  raised  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  merlons  at  the  six-gun  battery  in  the  center  were  about  twelve 
feet  high,  a  a,  two  temporary  magazines ;  b  6,  barracks ;  c,  guard-houses ;  d,  magazine ;  f.  advanced 
ditch ;  h  h,  bastions. 

'  A  Mr.  Carter,  quoted  by  Frothingham,  writing  on  the  19th  of  October,  says,  "  We  are  now  erecting 
redoubts  on  the  eminences  on  Boston  Common ;  and  a  meeting-house,  where  sedition  has  been  often  preach- 
ed, is  clearing  out  to  be  made  a  riding-school  for  the  light  dragoons.^'  Gordon  says,  *'In  clearing  every 
thing  away,  a  beautiful  carved  pew,  with  silk  furniture,  formerly  belonging  to  a  deceased  gentleman  [Dea- 
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measures  from  Washington.  The  first  forbade  all  persons  leaving  the  town  without  per- 
mission, under  pain  of  military  execution ;  the  second  prohibited  persons  who  were  permit- 
ted to  go  from  carrying  with  them  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  in  cash,  under  pain  of  for- 
feiture—one  half  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  informer ;  and  the  third  ordered  all  the 
inhabitants  within  the  town  to  associate  themselves  into  military  companies.  Washington 
retaliated  by  ordering  General  Sullivan,  who  was  about  departing  for  Portsmouthi  New 
Hampshire,  to  seize  all  officers  of  government  unfriendly  to  the  patriots.  Similar  orders 
-were  sent  to  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  and  Deputy-governor  Cooke,  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Wliile  Howe  was  thus  engaged,  Washington  was  not  idle.     A  committee  of  Congress, 
consisting  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Thomas  Lynch,  and  Benjamin  Harrison  (father  of  the  late  Pres- 
ident Harrison),  arrived  at  head-quarters  on  the  18th  of  October,  to  confer  with  the  com- 
mander-in-chief respecting  future  operations.     Deputy-governor  Griswold  and  Judge  Wain, 
of  Connecticut ;  Deputy-governor  Cooke,  of  Rhode  Island  ;  several  members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Council,  and  the  President  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  Hampshire,  were 
present  at  the  conference,  which  lasted  several  days,  and  such  a  system  of  operations  was 
matured  as  was  satisfactory  to  General  Washington.'*     A  plan  was  Agreed  upon  for  an  en- 
tirely new  organization  of  the  army,  which  provided  for  the  enlistment  of  twenty-si]^  regi- 
ments of  eight  companies  each,  besides  riflemen  and  artillery.     Already  measures  had  been 
adopted  to  organize  a  navy.    As  early  as  June,  Rhode  Island  had  fitted  out  two  armed 
vessels  to  protect  the  waters  of  that  colony  ;  Connecticut,  at  about  the  same  time, 
one  or  two  armed  vessels ;  and,  on  the  26th  of  June,  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachu- 
setts resolved  to  provide  six  armed  vessels.     None  of  the  latter  had  been  got  in  readiness  as 
late  as  the  12  th  of  October,  as  appears  by  a  letter  from  Washington  to  the  President  of  the 
Continental  Congress. 

Having  received  no  instructions  from  Congress  on  the  subject,  Washington  took  the  re- 
sponsibility, under  his  general  delegated  powers,  of  making  preparations  to  annoy  the  enemy 
by  water.  Agents  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  construction  of  vessels,  and  to  furnish 
supplies.  Captain  Broughton,  of  Marblehead,  received  a  naval  commission  from  Washing- 
ton, dated  September  2d,  1775,  the  first  of  the  kind  issued  by  the  Continental  Congress 
through  its  authorized  agent.  Before  the  close  of  October,  six  vessels  of  small  size'  had  been 
armed  and  manned,  and  sent  to  cruise 
within  the  capes  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  Two  strong  floating  batteries 
were  launched,  armed,  and  manned 
in  the  Charles  River ;  and,  on  the 
26th  of  October,  they  opened  a  fire 
upon  Boston  that  produced  great  alarm 
and  damaged  several  houses.     The  1  r.  »  ^ 

°  AmKBICAN  FlOATINO  BATTX&r.3 

SIX  schooners  commissioned  by  Wash- 
con  Habbard]  in  high  estimation,  was  taken  down  and  carried  to  Mr.  John  Armory's  hoose,  by  the  order 
of  an  officer,  who  applied  the  carved  work  to  the  erection  of  a  hog-stye.'' 

'  While  Dr.  Franklin  was  at  head-qnarters,  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachnsetta  paid  him  the  re- 
maining moneys  due  him  for  services  as  agent  for  the  colony  in  England,  amounting  to  nine  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy  dollars.  Five  hundred  dollars  had  been  sent  to  him  from  London  as  a  charitable  do- 
nation for  the  relief  of  the  Americans  wounded  in  the  skirmishes  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  were  killed.     This  sum  be  paid  over  to  the  proper  committee. 

'  The  names  of  five  of  these  vessels  w*ere  Hannah,  Harrison,  Lee,  Washington,  and  Lynch.  The  six 
commanders  were  Broughton,  Selman,  Manly,  Martindale,  Colt,  and  Adams. 

^  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Peter  Force,  Esq.,  of  Washington  city  (editor  of  '*  The  American  Ar- 
rhives"),  for  this  drawing  of  one  of  the  American  floating  batteries  used  in  the  siege  of  Boston.  It  is  copied 
from  an  English  manuscript  in  his  possession,  and  is  now  published  for  the  first  time.  I  have  never  met 
with  a  description  of  those  batteries,  and  can  judge  of  their  construction  only  from  the  drawing.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  made  of  strong  planks,  pierced,  near  the  water-line,  for  oars ;  along  the  sides,  higher  up. 
for  light  and  musketry.    A  heavy  gun  was  placed  in  each  end,  and  upon  the  top  were  four  swivels.     I'he 
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ington,  and  the  floating  batteries,  sailed  under  the  pine-tree  flag.  The  Continental  CoDgrets 
*  October  13,     authorized  two  vessels  to  be  fitted  out  and  manned  :^  afterward  two  others,  one 

1775.  .  . 

>> October 30.  of  twenty  and  one  of  thirty-six  guns,  were  ordered.**  On  the  28th  of  November, 
a  code  of  naval  regulations  was  adopted.  On  the  1st  of  February  following  (1776),  the 
navy,  if  so  it  might  be  properly  called,  was  formed  into  a  new  establishment,  being  composed 
of  four  vessels— the  Hancock,  Captain  Manly  ;  the  Warner,  Captain  Burke ;  the  Lynch, 
Captain  Ayres  ;  and  the  Harrison,  Captain  Dyer.  Captain  Manly  was  the  commodore  of 
the  little  fleet.  ^  ^In  November,  the.  Massachusetts  Provincial  Congress  issued  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  and  established  courts  of  admiralty.  Such  was  the  embryo  of  the  navy 
of  the  United  States.  A  more  detailed  account  of  the  organization  of  the  navy  and  its  oper- 
ations during  the  Revolution,  will  occupy  a  chapter  in  another  portion  of  this  work.  I  hare 
mentioned  here  only  so  much  as  related  to  operations  connected  with  the  siege  of  Boston. 

The  term  of  enlistment  of  many  of  the  troops  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  Washing- 
ton felt  great  apprehensions  for  the  result.  Nearly  six  months  had  elapsed  since  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  yet  nothing  had  been  done,  decisively,  to  alter  the  relations  in  which  the 
belligerents  stood  toward  each  other.  The  people  began  to  murmur,  and  the  general  Con- 
gress fretted.  New  enlistments  were  accomplished  tardily,  and  in  December  not  more  than 
Ave  thousand  recruits  had  joined  the  army.  It  became  excessively  weakened  in  numbers 
and  spirit,  and  as  the  cold  increased,  want  of  comfortable  clothing  and  fuel  became  an  almost 
insupportable  hardship.  Many  reg^iments  were  obliged  to  eat  their  provisions  raw,  for  the 
want  of  wood  to  cook  them.  Fences,  and  the  fruit  and  shade  trees  for  more  than  a  mile 
around  the  camp,  were  used  for  fuel.  The  various  privations  in  the  camp  produced  frequent 
desertions.  The  Connecticut  troops  demanded  a  bounty,  and  being  refused,  resolved  to  leave 
the  oamp  in  a  body  on  the  6th  of  December.  Measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  move- 
ment, yet  many  went  off  and  never  returned.  The  commander-in-chief  was  filled  with  the 
greatest  anxiety.  Still,  he  hopefully  worked  on  in  preparation  for  action,  either  offensive 
or  defensive.  A  strong  detachment  under  Putnam  broke  ground  at  Cobble  Hill  (now 
M'Lean  Asylum) ;  the  works  on  Lechmere's  Point  were  strengthened,  and  a  call  that  was 
made  upon  the  New  England  militia  to  supply  the  places  of  the  troops  that  lefl  the  army 
in  its  hour  of  peril,  was  nobly  responded  to. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  most  of  the  regiments  were  full ;  and  about  ten  thousand  minute 
men,  chiefly  in  Massachusetts,  were  held  in  ready  reserve  to  march  when  called  upon.  The 
camp  was  well  supplied  with  provisions  ;*  order  was  generally  observed,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  fortnight  a  wonderful  change  for  the  better  was  wrought.  The  ladies  of  several  of  the 
officers  arrived  in  camp  ;  and  the  Christmas  holidays  were  spent  at  Cambridge  quite  agree- 
ably, for  hope  gave  joy  to  the  occasion.' 

ensign  was  the  pine-tree  flag,  according  to  Colonel  Reed,  who,  in  a  letter  from  Cambridge  to  Colonels  Glorer 
and  Moylan,  dated  October  20th,  1775,  said,  **  Please  to  fix  some  particular  color  for  a  flag,  and  a  signal 
by  which  our  vessels  may  know  one  another.  What  do  yon  think  of  a  flag  with  a  white  ground,  a  tree  io 
the  middle,  the  motto  *■  Appeal  to  Heaven  ?'     This  is  the  flag  of  oar  floating  batteries.'' 

^  Sparks's  Life  and  Writings  of  Washington,  iii.,  516. 

*  The  rations  for  the  soldiers  were  as  follows  :  corned  beef  and  pork  four  days  in  the  week,  salt  fish  one 
day,  and  fresh  beef  two  days.  Each  man  had  a  poand  and  a  half  of  beef,  or  eighteen  ounces  of  pork  a  day; 
one  quart  of  strong  beer,  or  nine  gallons  of  molasses,  to  one  hundred  men  per  week ;  six  pounds  of  candles 
to  one  hundred  men  per  week ;  six  ounces  of  butter,  or  nine  ounces  of  hogs'  lard  per  week ;  three  pints  of 
beans  or  pease,  per  man,  a  week,  or  vegetables  equivalent ;  one  pound  of  flour  per  day,  and  hard  bread  to 
be  dealt  out  one  day  in  the  week. 

3  Mrs.  Washington  arrived  on  the  11th  of  December,  accompanied  by  her  son,  John  Parke  Costis,  and  his 
wife.  Some  persons  thought  her  in  danger  at  Mount  Vernon,  as  Lord  Dunmore  was  making  the  most  de- 
termined hostile  movements  against  republicanism  in  Virginia.  It  was  feared  that  he  might  attempt  to 
seize  the  person  of  Lady  Washington,  to  be  held  as  a  hostage.  As  the  commander-in-chief  could  not  leave 
the  army,  she  was  requested  to  pass  the  winter  with  him  at  Cambridge.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the 
occasional  visits  of  Mrs.  Washington  to  the  c^mp  during  the  war  were  charged  to  the  government.  Wash- 
ington was  careful  to  call  attention  to  this  fact,  and  in  the  rendition  of  his  accounts  for  settlement  be  refers 
to  it,  and  expresses  a  hope  that  the  charges  will  be  considered  right,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  visited  hi* 
home  during  his  time  of  service,  a  privilege  which  he  was  allowed  by  the  terms  of  his  appointm«at. 
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